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James  Iredell,  a  native  of  England,  sailed 
for  America  in  1768  to  assume  the  position  of 
His  Majesty's  comptroller  of  customs  at 
Edenton,  North  Carolina.  Subsequent  careers 
as  collector  of  the  Port  of  Roanoke  (Edenton), 
attorney  general  of  North  Carolina,  member 
of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  first  North 
Carolinian  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  put  Iredell  in  the  spotlight  during  the 
era  of  the  American  Revolution.  His  associ- 
ates were  among  the  most  influential  men  in 
North  Carolina,  and  his  voice  was  heard  by 
the  leaders  of  his  time. 

Iredell's  acceptance  into  Edenton  society 
resulted  from  his  own  personality  and  intel- 
ligence, aided  by  his  friendship  with  such  men 
as  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh,  a  wealthy  and 
influential  landowner,  and  Samuel  Johnston, 
who  was  to  serve  as  United  States  senator  and 
for  two  terms  as  North  Carolina's  governor. 
It  was  Johnston's  sister  Hannah  whom  Iredell 
married. 

Correspondence  with  McCulloh,  Johnston, 
Joseph  Hewes,  Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  Thomas 
Burke,  William  Hooper,  and  other  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  the  period  throws  much  light  on 
North  Carolina's  political  history.  Iredell's 
letters  to  and  from  members  of  his  family  and 
friends  and  those  to  Hannah  in  particular 
give  insight  into  customs  and  mores  of  colo- 
nial North  Carolina. 

Iredell's  words  were  respected,  and  his 
essays  and  declarations  were  widely  read. 
His  philosophy  as  expressed  in  such  docu- 
ments as  his  June,  1776,  statement  on  the 
causes  of  the  American  Revolution  influenced 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Dr  Higginbotham 
calls  Iredell  a  "reluctant  revolutionary  before 
independence"  who  "subsequent  J y  contributed 
his  part  to  making  the  Revolution  a  success." 

A  North  Carolinian  who  wa^i  held  in  esteem 
in  his  time,  James  Iredell  is  today  remem- 
bered for  his  many  contribution,  i;o  his  state 
and  to  the  United  States.  It  is  fitting  that  his 
papers  covering  the  years  just  j^Slf.eding  and 
following  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be 
issued  as  a  tribute  to  James  Iredell  on  the 
(  asion  of  the  bicentennial  of  ihw  United 
>       es. 
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James  Iredell,  Sr.  (signature).  Copy  of  portrait,  pencil  and  crayon  on  pink 
paper,  attributed  to  Charles  Balthazar  Julien  Fevret  de  Saint-Mem  in  (1770- 
1852).  Owner  of  portrait,  Harvey  W.  Johnson. 
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FOREWORD 

On  January  23, 1962,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  then  executive 
director  of  the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  at  that  time  director 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
In  his  letter  Dr.  Holmes  reported  on  the  interest  of  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  seeing  the 
papers  of  Justice  James  Iredell,  Sr.,  edited  and  published.  Justice 
Frankfurter  considered  Iredell,  who  was  the  first  North  Carolinian 
to  serve  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  one  of  the  brilliant 
minds  of  his  time,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  nation's  entire  history. 

During  the  ensuing  months  inquiries  were  made  of  a  number  of 
scholars  concerning  the  advisability  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Iredell 
Papers.  The  consensus  was  that  such  a  project  had  great  merit; 
that  the  1857  edition  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James 
Iredell,  edited  by  Griffith  J.  McRee,  was  incomplete  and  contained 
inaccuracies;  and  that  a  multivolume  series  should  be  undertaken 
if  and  when  funding  could  be  obtained.  The  name  of  Dr.  Don 
Higginbotham,  then  on  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  History 
at  Louisiana  State  University  and  now  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  proposed  as  editor.  Dr.  Higgin- 
botham, biographer  of  Daniel  Morgan,  had  begun  collecting 
Iredell  materials  with  a  view  toward  writing  his  biography. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Dr.  Higginbotham  to  edit  the 
papers,  with  publication  by  what  is  now  known  as  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  History  of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 
Grants  totaling  $10,000  were  awarded  by  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  to  enable  Dr.  Higginbotham  to  take 
time  off  from  teaching,  to  provide  travel  money,  and  to  pay  for 
supplies.  Appreciation  is  hereby  expressed  to  the  commission  for 
its  financial  help  as  well  as  for  its  encouragement  and  to  Dr. 
Higginbotham  for  his  labors  in  editing  the  volume. 

Miss  Beth  Crabtree,  historical  publications  editor  with  the  His- 
torical Publications  Section,  worked  closely  with  Dr.  Higgin- 
botham in  preparing  copy  for  the  press;  she  and  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Anthony,  Jr.,  the  section's  proofreader,  proofed  the  volume.  Mrs. 
Mary  Frances  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Brock,  former  employees, 
transcribed  many  Iredell  letters  from  manuscript  form  into 
typed  copies. 


former  employees,  transcribed  many  Iredell  letters  from  manu- 
script form  into  typed  copies;  Mrs.  Rose  Ennemoser  typed  the 
index. 

Memory  F.  Mitchell 
Historical  Publications  Administrator 
October  1, 1975 


Letters  to  James  Iredell,  Sr.,  1767-1777 


Place 


Date 


From 


1767 

Tremblay 

February  10 

London 

March  5 

Kings  Square  Court, 

Soho 

March  17 

Kings  Square  Court, 

Soho 

March  23 

Dublin 

April  25 

Kings  Square  Court, 

Soho 

September  11 

London 

November  17 

1768 

Dublin 

February  8 

Belfast 

April  23 

London 

September  5 

Bristol 

September  10 
1769 

London 

January  26 

London 

May  10 

St.  Dorothy's,  Jamaica 

June  20 

Bristol 

[June?] 

St.  Dorothy's,  Jamaica 

July  10 

London 

July  14 

Bristol 

August  20 

London 

December  23 

1770 

[London] 

[January  26] 
February  13 

Pindau  Valley  in  Clarendon 

January  [early  1770] 

London 

March  20 

Bath 

April  30 

London 

May  5 
[June  20] 

St.  Dorothy's,  Jamaica 

July  2 

[1770?] 

1771 

Bath 

March  12 

Dublin 

March  20 

Spanish  Town 

August  19 

Bath 

September  17 

London 

November  5 

D.  Lewis 

Henry  McCulloh 

Margaret  Macartney 

Margaret  Macartney 

William  McCulloh 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Skeffington  Thompson 


Ann  McCulloh 

Mary  McCulloh 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Edward  Harwood 


Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Thomas  Iredell 

Margaret  Macartney 

Thomas  Iredell 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Margaret  Macartney 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 


Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Margaret  Macartney 

Thomas  Iredell 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Margaret  McCartney 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Thomas  Iredell 

Thomas  Iredell 


Arthur  Iredell 

Margaret  Macartney 

Thomas  Iredell 

Arthur  Iredell 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 


IX 


Wing-field 

Bath 

Norfolk 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Bristol 

Bristol 

[Halifax] 

Manchester 


1772 

February  13 
February  28 
March  5 
June  2 
September  6 
September  10 
September  12 
October  13 
November  9 


Nathaniel 

Thomas 

Nathaniel 

Nathaniel 

Nathaniel 

Margaret 

G 

Henry  E 

Nathaniel 


Dukinfield 
Iredell,  Jr. 
Dukinfield 
Dukinfield 
Dukinfield 
Macartney 
.  Maskelyn 
.  McCulloh 
Dukinfield 


[London] 
London 

Carey  Street 
Newbern 
London 
Elk  Marsh 
Bandon 

Bristol 

Salisbury 

Bristol 

Newbern 

Newbern 

Linlithgow,  North  Britain 

London 

Queen  Square 

Temple 

Linlithgow 

New  Bern 

Temple,  London 

Queen  Square,  London 

From  the  Sound 

Salem 
Wilmington 
New  Bern 
Wilmington 
New  Bern 
New  Bern 
[Philadelphia] 


St.  Dorothy's,  Jamaica 

New  Bern 

Queen  Square,  London 

New  Bern 

New  Bern 


1773 
January  3 

January  20 
January  25 
February  27 
March  8 
March  10 
March  13 
March  22 
April  19 
April  24 
April  26 
May  14 
May  20 
May  27 
August  9 
August  26 
November  17 

1774 

January  13 
February  23 
February  25 
February  28 
March  2 
April  26 
[1774] 
June  10 
June  21 
July  12 
August  5 
August  20 
October  14 
[October  31] 

1775 

January  8 
January  17 
January  31 
February  4 
February  18 


Margaret  Macartney 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Arthur  Iredell 

Martin  Howard 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Daniel  Earl 

Margaret  Macartney 

Samuel  Munckley 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Martin  Howard 

Martin  Howard 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Arthur  Iredell 


Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Josiah  Martin 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Arthur  Iredell 

William  Hooper 

Thomas  Iredell 

Henry  Hulton 

William  Hooper 

Josiah  Martin 

William  Hooper 

Archibald  Neilson 

Archibald  Neilson 

Joseph  Hewes 


Thomas  Iredell 

Archibald  Neilson 

Arthur  Iredell 

Archibald  Neilson 

Archibald  Neilson 


X 


Manchester 

March  26 

[April  25] 

Queen  Square,  London 

April  27 

Philadelphia 

May  23 

London 

June  5 

July  8 

Philadelphia 

July  8 

Halifax 

August  14 

Hillsborough 

August  22 

Hillsborough 

September  5 

London 

October  2 

Wilmington 

October  20 

Brunswick 

November  3 

Ship  George  off  Brunswick 

November  5 

Philadelphia 

November  9 

Johnston  Court  House 

December  22 

1776 

Philadelphia 

January  6 

March  17 

Philadelphia 

March  26 

Halifax 

April  5 

Halifax 

April  13 

Halifax 

April  17 

Halifax 

April  20 

Halifax 

April  28 

Halifax 

May  2 

Halifax 

May  7 

Philadelphia 

May  17 

Lewes  in  Sussex 

June  10 

Philadelphia 

June  28 

July  4 

July  11 

Halifax 

July  23 

Halifax 

August  17 

Cuffnells 

August  24 

Halifax 

December  7 

Halifax 

December  9 

1777 

London 

January  1 

Edenton 

May  1 

Richmond 

May  15 

Edenton 

August  11 

[ca.  November] 

Booth 

December  7 

New  Berne 

December  23 

New  Bern 

December  25 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Arthur  Iredell 

Arthur  Iredell 

Joseph  Hewes 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Archibald  Neilson 

Joseph  Hewes 

Samuel  Johnston 

Samuel  Johnston 

Samuel  Johnston 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Archibald  Neilson 

Archibald  Neilson 

Archibald  Neilson 

Joseph  Hewes 

Samuel  Johnston 


William  Hooper 

John  Johnston 

Joseph  Hewes 

Samuel  Johnston 

Samuel  Johnston 

Samuel  Johnston 

Samuel  Johnston 

Thomas  Jones 

Samuel  Johnston 

Thomas  Jones 

Joseph  Hewes 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Joseph  Hewes 

John  Johnston 

John  Johnston 

Thomas  Jones 

Thomas  Jones 

Jasper  Charlton 

Samuel  Johnston 

Samuel  Johnston 


Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Jean  Blair 

Martin  Howard 

"Nelly"  Blair 

Noirmont  de  la  Neuville 

Samuel  Johnston 

William  Hooper 

Archibald  Maclaine 
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Letters  from  James  Iredell,  Sr.,  1769-1777 


Place 
Eden  ton 

Edenton 

Edenton 
Edenton 
Edenton 

Edenton 

Edenton 


Edenton 
Edenton 

Edenton 
Edenton 

Edenton 
Edenton 


Newbern 


Date 


To 


Edenton 


Edenton 
Edenton 


Newbern 
Newbern 
Edenton 
Edenton 


Winton 


1769 

March  23 

George  Macartney 

1770 

December  21 

John  Harvey 

1771 

June  15 

Francis  Iredell,  Jr. 

June  15 

Charles  Iredell 

June  15 

Francis  Iredell,  Sr. 

[ca.  June  18] 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

July  31 

Francis  Iredell,  Sr. 

[July  31] 

Samuel  Munckley 

October  3 

Margaret  Iredell 

1772 

February  19 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

March  5 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

[ca.  April  1] 

Hannah  Johnston 

April  4 

Thomas  Burke 

April  7 

Samuel  Johnston 

Wed.  afternoon  [1772?] 

Hannah  Johnston 

July  20 

Francis  Iredell,  Sr. 

October  22 

Francis  Iredell,  Sr. 

1773 

February  15 

Hannah  Johnston 

Fri.  noon  April  19  [1773] 

Hannah  Johnston 

[ca.  April,  1773] 

Hannah  Johnston 

[ca.  April,  1773] 

Hannah  Johnston 

[ca.  April,  1773] 

Hannah  Johnston 

[early  1773] 

Hannah  Johnston 

[July  ?,  1773] 

Hannah  Johnston 

July  24 

Samuel  Munckley 

177 U 

July  9 

Josiah  Martin 

July  17 

"Nelly"  Blair 

1775 

March  31 

Hannah  Iredell 

April  4 

Hannah  Iredell 

June  28 

Joseph  Hewes 

November  1 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

1776 

February  24 

Hannah  Iredell 

XII 


Edenton 
Edenton 
Edenton 


Edenton 

New  Bern 

New  Bern 

New  Bern 

Newbern 

Newbern 

New  Bern 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Moheunt 

Edenton 


April  29 
June  9 
July  15 

1777 
April  20 
April  26 
April  28 
April  29 
May  1 
May  2 
May  2 
August  19 
September  3 
October  23 
December  4 


Joseph  Hewes 
Joseph  Hewes 
Thomas  Jones 


Thomas  Burke 
Hannah  Iredell 
Hannah  Iredell 
Hannah  Iredell 
Hannah  Iredell 
Hannah  Iredell 
Hannah  Iredell 
Hannah  Iredell 
"Nelly"  Blair 
Hannah  Iredell 
Samuel  Johnston 


Letters  to  and  from  Other  Individuals,  1768-1777 


Place 


Date 


Kings-Square-Court,  Soho      March  3,  1768       Henry  E.   McCulloh  to  Francis 

Iredell 

[ca.  1773] 


Charles  Street 

Carey  Street 

Salem,  N.  E. 

Philadelphia 
Edenton 

Edenton 

Halifax 

Halifax 


May  1,  1773 

May  3,  1773 

July  17,  1774 

May  23,  1775 
June  2,  1775 

[Late  1775  ?] 

February  21, 

1776 
May  31,  1776 

December  13, 
1776 


Penelope    Dawson    to    Samuel 

Johnston 
George     Macartney     to     Arthur 
Iredell 
Arthur  Iredell  to  Henry  E.  Mc- 
Culloh 
Henry    Hulton    to   the    Commis- 
sioners of  Customs 
Joseph   Hewes   to  "Nelly"   Blair 
"Nelly"    Blair    to    [Joseph 

Hewes] 
Hannah   Iredell  to  Arthur 

Iredell 
Jean  Blair  to  "Nelly"  Blair 

Samuel    Johnston    to    Hannah 
Iredell 
Samuel    Johnston    to    Hannah 
Iredell 


[ca.  April,  1777]     Jean  Blair  to  "Nelly"  Blair 
MISCELLANEOUS  DOCUMENTS,  1768-1777 


Essay  on  Religion 

Essay  on  Religion 

"Licence  to  Plead  the  Law"  in  the  Inferior  Courts 

The  Death  of  George  Blair 

"Concerning  Two  Young  Ladies  . .  ." 

Poem 

Essay  on  the  Court  Law  Controversy 
Diary 


[ca.  1768?] 
September  17,  1769 
[December  14,  1770] 
[1772?] 
June  7,  1772 
[1772  or  1773?] 
September  10,  1773 
1770-1773 


Xlll 


Commission  as  Collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs 

The  Records  of  the  Port  of  Roanoke 

Commission  as  Deputy  King's  Attorney 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 

Commission  as  Deputy  King's  Attorney 

Edenton  Committee  to  [Samuel  Johnston?] 

Subscription  for  a  Post  Rider 

The  Principles  of  an  American  Whig 

The  King  v.  Co  field 

The  King  v.  Copeland  and  others 

The  King  v.  James  Garrett,  the  elder 

A  Declaration  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Church 

[Causes  of  the  American  Revolution] 

Creed  of  a  Rioter 

To  his  Majesty  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great 

Britain,  &c. 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
Testimony  of  John  Clifton  in  the  Conspiracy  Trial 

of  John  Lewelling 
Exemption  from  Militia  Service 
The  State  v.  Tyler 
The  State  v.  Legett 
The  State  v.  Copeland 


[May  5,  1774] 
[1767-1776] 
[August  16,  1774] 
September,  1774 
[October  3,  1774] 
[ca.  January,  1775] 
[May  6,  1775] 
[1775-1776?] 
[March  19,  1776] 
[June,  1776] 
[June, 1776] 
[June  19,  1776] 
June,  1776 
[October,  1776?] 

February,  1777 
[June  17,  1777] 

[August  12,  1777] 
September  9,  1777 
[September  16,  1777] 
[September  16,  1777] 
December  16,  1777 
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his  colleague  on  the  commission  had  described  Iredell  as  "one  of 
the  really  brilliant  minds  of  his  period,  if  not  of  our  entire  history. 
He  was  in  many  respects  a  forerunner  of  Marshall  and  especially 
important  in  that  first  decade  in  the  history  of  the  Judicial  Branch 
of  our  government,  not  to  speak  of  his  importance  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary history  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  debates  over  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution."1  Dr.  Crittenden  not  only 
recognized  the  need  for  an  edition  of  Iredell's  papers,  but  he  prom- 
ised that  his  department,  which  had  a  long  tradition  of  documen- 
tary publishing,  would  sponsor  a  letterpress  edition. 
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Coker,  formerly  chief  of  the  Archives  and  Records  Section,  and  his 
staff;  to  Dr.  William  S.  Price,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Colonial  Records 
Branch  of  the  Historical  Publications  Section;  and  to  Dr.  Frank 
C.  Mevers  of  The  Papers  ofJosiah  Bartlett. 

No  one — except  at  his  peril — does  research  on  Edenton  and 
Chowan  County  without  the  advice  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Vann  Moore, 
whose  knowledge  and  generosity  were  always  at  my  disposal.  She 
spent  many  hours  helping  me  to  identify  Iredell's  contemporaries; 
and  in  doing  so  she  shared  with  me  information  that  she  otherwise 
would  have  published  first  in  her  forthcoming  study  of  the  Edenton 
"Tea  Party."  I  have  a  special  obligation  to  Mrs.  Clifford  Bair,  an 


1  Oliver  W.  Holmes  to  Christopher  Crittenden,  January  23,  1962,  in  files  of 
Historical  Publications  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 
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authority  on  Samuel  Johnston.  Mrs.  Bair  placed  me  in  contact 
with  the  Gilliam  Wood  family  at  "Hayes";  the  Woods  allowed  me 
to  draw  upon  the  Samuel  Johnston  Papers,  microfilm  copies  of 
which  are  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Library. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  librarians  who  have  aided  this 
enterprise  are  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  Dr.  Mattie  Russell,  Miss 
Mary  Dawson,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Virginia  Gray  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library;  Dr.  J.  Isaac  Copeland,  Dr.  Carolyn  Wallace, 
Mr.  William  S.  Powell,  and  the  late  Dr.  James  W.  Patton  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  deserving  of  a  particular  word.  Besides  helping 
to  launch  The  Papers  of  James  Iredell,  he  has  made  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  called  significant  documents  to  my  attention.  More- 
over, thanks  partly  to  Dr.  Holmes's  support,  the  National  Histori- 
cal Publications  Commission  granted  the  Iredell  project  financial 
aid  in  1967  and  1968.  Finally,  and  most  important,  my  wife  Mary 
Lou  has  given  me  her  encouragement  and  assistance  in  countless 
ways;  and  so  have  my  children — Larry,  Lea,  Jimmy,  Robbie, 
and  David. 

Don  Higginbotham 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill 
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EDITORIAL  PROCEDURE 

Plans  for  publishing  The  Papers  of  James  Iredell  call  for 
three  volumes  consisting  of  letters,  political  essays,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  other  materials.  A  fourth  volume  devoted  exclusively  to 
legal  papers  will  be  edited  by  Professor  John  E.  Semonche  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  However,  certain 
select  documents  illustrating  Iredell's  career  as  a  lawyer,  state 
judge,  state  attorney  general,  and  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  will  appear  in  the  initial  three  volumes, 
especially  those  that  cast  light  on  political  developments  during 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Federal  period.  Particularly 
reserved  for  the  final  volume  will  be  Iredell's  legal  opinions,  legal 
essays,  case  notes,  fee  books,  and  court  docket  books. 

Volumes  I  and  II  contain  virtually  every  known  letter  written 
by  Iredell  or  written  to  him  through  the  year  1783.  Only  a  few 
routine  business  papers  and  memoranda  have  been  given  short 
entries  or  omitted  altogether.  Some  of  the  records  kept  by  Iredell 
while  a  British  customs  official  at  Edenton,  North  Carolina  have 
been  listed.  Volumes  I  and  II  also  include  several  documents 
written  by  members  of  Iredell's  family  to  persons  other  than 
himself,  plus  occasional  pieces  of  correspondence  or  other  papers 
that  have  a  significant  bearing  on  events  in  which  Iredell  partici- 
pated. Volumes  I  and  II  were  planned  as  a  somewhat  separate 
set  to  be  published  simultaneously  since  they  largely  cover  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution.  They  should  be  considered  a 
unit,  and  the  introductory  material  is  designed  to  cover  both 

volumes. 

The  so-called  expanded  method  of  editing  employed  by  Julian 
Boyd,  the  distinguished  editor  of  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
has  been  followed  with  only  such  variations  as  were  necessary  for 
an  edition  of  Iredell  Papers;  a  compromise  between  a  literal 
translation  and  one  that  conforms  wholly  to  modern  usage,  with 
most  emendations  occurring  without  editorial  comment.  Spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar  remain  as  they  are  found  in  the  orig- 
inal papers,  except  in  certain  instances  which  will  be  explain- 
ed. The  first  word  in  each  sentence  is  silently  capitalized.  While 
Iredell's  own  letters  are  mostly  free  from  several  vagaries  and 
inconsistencies  that  characterized  the  prose  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  as  often  as  not  failed  to  conclude  his  sentences  with 
periods,  preferring  instead  commas,  colons,  and  semicolons.  Not 
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only  have  corrective  alterations  been  made  in  these  respects,  but 
superfluous  dashes  in  general  have  been  deleted;  throughout,  the 
eighteenth  century  printer's  penchant  for  lengthening  the  dash  has 
been  modified.  At  the  same  time,  the  earlier  period's  predilection 
for  the  use  of  italics  has  been  respected,  but  not  its  fondness  for  the 
long  "s,"  which  has  given  way  to  the  modern  one.  In  ambiguous 
situations  where  the  writer's  intention  is  not  clear  as  to  spelling, 
commas,  and  similar  matters,  present-day  practice  again  prevails. 
When  there  is  a  clear  break  in  the  content  of  a  letter,  the  editor 
has  at  times  indented  to  create  a  new  paragraph  if  the  author  failed 
to  do  so  himself.  Infrequent  careless  mistakes,  such  as  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  word,  are  emended  silently. 

Whereas  commas  are  inserted  when  their  presence  is  essential 
to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  other  commas  are  excised  when  the 
content  is  likely  to  be  distorted.  Clarity  also  offers  the  standard  to 
employ  in  determining  whether  to  expand  abbreviations  or  leave 
them  as  they  are  written.  All  raised  letters  have  been  lowered;  the 
ampersand  (&)  has  been  changed  to  "and" — except  if  used  as 
"etc.,"  when  it  will  be  written  as  "&c";  the  printer's  thorn  "ye" 
and  "yt"  have  been  expanded  to  current  form:  "the,"  "that,"  or 
"their";  and  the  symbol  ^  has  been  written  as  "per."  Regular 
brackets  [  ]  have  been  placed  around  restored  words  missing  in 
mutilated  manuscripts  or  to  make  a  probable  conjecture  about  a 
word  that  is  difficult  to  make  out.  When  the  conjecture  is  doubtful, 
the  word  will  be  followed  by  a  question  mark  [?].  Words  crossed 
through  by  the  writer,  if  deemed  significant,  will  be  italicized  and 
enclosed  in  angle  brackets  <  >.  Portions  missing  and  beyond 
speculation  will  be  indicated  by  an  ellipsis  [.  .  .]  [....]  and  will 
sometimes  be  followed  by  an  explanatory  footnote.  The  notes  like- 
wise provide  translations  of  most  words  and  sentences  in  the  text 
that  are  written  in  a  foreign  language. 

Letters  are  introduced  by  the  name  of  the  addressor  and  the 
addressee.  Essays,  petitions,  and  other  documents  are  usually 
preceded  by  the  title  if  one  exists;  in  the  absence  of  a  contemporary 
caption,  an  appropriate  designation  has  been  added.  The  dateline 
falls  just  below  the  heading,  even  though  it  may  be  elsewhere  in 
the  original.  The  complimentary  close  appears  flush  with  the  last 
paragraph.  The  descriptive  note  immediately  beneath  the  docu- 
ment indicates  its  location  and  its  form.  The  most  frequent  desig- 
nations will  be  RC  (recipient's  copy),  FC  (file  copy),  or  Tr  (tran- 
scription). Other  unpublished  materials  will  be  labeled  MS  (man- 
uscript), a  broad  category,  but  additional  commentary  will  nor- 
mally follow  in  the  note.  Except  for  transcriptions,  all  materials  of 
the  above  types  are  assumed  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the  author  unless 
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otherwise  indicated.  The  word  transcription  applies  to  both  con- 
temporary and  later  copies;  further  information  will  be  provided 
when  available. 

Unfortunately,  over  ninety  documents  published  in  Griffith  J. 
McRee's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell  are  missing 
for  the  period  through  1783.  These  printed  items,  along  with  a 
scattering  of  Iredell  letters  available  only  in  the  Colonial  Records 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  will 
be  reproduced  and  noted  as  "Printed."  The  symbols  used  to 
indicate  the  location  of  manuscript  collections  follow  the  required 
practice  for  publications  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History 
rather  than  the  National  Union  Catalog  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  editorial  notes  generally  adhere  to  the  form 
of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
identify  persons,  places,  and  events  in  the  textual  material  when 
such  knowledge  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  reader;  the  editor,  how- 
ever, must  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  many  instances.  Occa- 
sional notes  of  a  more  informative  nature  are  included  to  enlarge 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  documents.  In  almost  all  annotations  fol- 
lowing the  letters  and  other  primary  materials,  JI  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  James  Iredell. 


LOCATION  SYMBOLS: 

Duke  Duke  University  Library 

HSP  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

A&H  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History 

PU  Princeton  University  Library 

PROB  Public  Record  Office  (Bristol) 

PROL  Public  Record  Office  (London) 

PRONI  Public  Record  Office  (Northern  Ireland) 

UNC  Southern  Historical  Collection, 

University  of  North  Carolina 

UR  University  of  Rochester  Library 

SHORT  TITLES 

These  printed  works  appear  frequently  in  the  notes.  Although 
each  is  cited  in  full  the  first  time  it  is  used,  the  following  list  con- 
taining both  shortened  and  expanded  forms  may  prove  helpful: 

Ashe,  Biographical  History  Samuel  A.  Ashe  (ed.),  Biogra- 
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Grimes,  Wills  and  Inventories 


McRee,  Iredell 


NCB 
NCHR 

Powell,  N.C.  Gazetteer 


Saunders,  Colonial  Records 


WMQ 
Burnett,  LCC 


DAB 


Clark,  State  Records 


phical  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina (Greensboro:  Charles  L. 
Van  Noppen,  8  volumes,  1905- 
1917) 

J.  Bryan  Grimes,  North  Caro- 
lina Wills  and  Inventories  .  .  . 
(Raleigh:  Edwards  and 
Broughton  Printing  Company, 
1912) 

Griffith  J.  McRee,  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  James  Ire- 
dell (New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  2  volumes, 
1857-1858) 

North  Carolina  Booklet 
North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view 

William  S.  Powell,  The  North 
Carolina  Gazetteer  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Press,  1968) 
William  L.  Saunders  (ed.),  The 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Car- 
olina (Raleigh:  State  of  North 
Carolina,  10  volumes,  1886- 
1890) 

William  and  Mary  Quarterly 
Edmund  C.  Burnett  (ed.),  Let- 
ters of  Members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  8  volumes,  1921- 
1936) 

Allen  Johnson,  Dumas  Ma- 
lone,  and  others  (eds.),  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography 
(New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  22  volumes,  1928- 
1958;  index  and  updating 
supplements) 

Walter  Clark  (ed.),  The  State 
Records  of  North  Carolina 
(Winston  and  Goldsboro: 
State   of  North    Carolina,    16 
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volumes,  numbered  XI-XXVI, 
1895-1906) 

Ford,  JCC  Worthington  C.  Ford  and  oth- 

ers (eds.),  Journals  of  the  Con- 
tinental   Congress    (Washing- 
ton,   D.C.:   U.S.    Government 
Printing  Office,    34    volumes, 
1904-1937) 

Grimes,  Wills  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  North  Caro- 

lina Wills  .  .  .  (Raleigh:  E.  M. 
Uzzell,  1910) 
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JAMES  IREDELL  CHRONOLOGY 


1751     Born  at  Lewes,  Sussex  County,  England. 
1768     Appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs  for  Port  Roanoke,  at 
Eden  ton,  North  Carolina. 

1770  Licensed  to  practice  law  in  inferior  courts  of  North 
Carolina. 

1771  Licensed  to  practice  law  in  superior  courts  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

1773     Married  Hannah  Johnston  of  near  Edenton. 

1773  Wrote  essay  in  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern)  defend- 
ing the  lower  house  of  assembly  in  a  court  law  controversy 
with  Governor  Josiah  Martin. 

1774  Appointed  collector  of  the  customs  for  Port  Roanoke. 

1774  Wrote  'To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,"  opposing  the 
concept  of  Parliamentary  supremacy  over  America. 

1774  Appointed  deputy  king's  attorney  for  Hertford,  Perqui- 
mans, and  Tyrrell  counties. 

1775  Wrote  'The  Principles  of  an  American  Whig,"  attacking 
the  Coercive  Acts  and  defending  the  contract  theory  of 
government. 

1776  Wrote  a  lengthy  treatise  justifying  American  independence. 

1777  Appointed  state's  attorney  for  Chowan  County. 

1777  Wrote  "To  His  Majesty  George  the  Third  .  .  .  ,"  explaining 
the  American  Revolution  as  the  result  of  corrupt  and  mis- 
guided British  politicians. 

1777  Named  a  judge  of  state  superior  court. 

1778  Wrote  under  the  pseudonym  "A  Man  who  Despises  your 
Pardon,"  repudiating  proposals  for  reconciliation. 

1779  Selected  state  attorney  general. 

1781     Returned  full  time  to  private  law  practice. 
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ODYSSEY  OF  THE   IREDELL  PAPERS 

To  James  Iredell  the  written  word  was  all-important.  Believing 
that  the  labors  of  the  pen  constituted  the  highest  form  of  art,  he 
consciously  endeavored  to  express  his  thoughts  with  vigor,  clarity, 
and  precision.  He  wrote  and  he  wrote — a  diary,  letters,  reading 
notes,  newspaper  essays,  pamphlets — in  an  unending  stream.  In- 
deed, some  of  Iredell's  most  thoughtful  literary  contributions  were 
never  published,  and  it  may  be  that  he  never  intended  them  to  be. 
They  were  likely  written  to  clarify  his  own  views  on  issues  and  to 
entertain  and  inform  his  immediate  friends.  In  a  day  when  pub- 
lished materials  were  hard  to  come  by  in  North  Carolina,  he  copied 
for  his  future  reference  and  enjoyment  selections  from  books  and 
periodicals  that  he  had  borrowed.  His  early  reading  of  Johnson, 
Addison,  Steele,  Walpole,  Richardson,  Robertson,  and  Blackstone 
sharpened  and  refined  his  literary  sensitivity.  Surely  Iredell, 
hoping  to  put  his  fiancee  Hannah  Johnston  at  ease,  responded  with 
less  than  candor  to  her  question  of  how  he  went  about  his  own 
compositions.  "I  just  sit  down  and  carelessly  let  my  thoughts  flow 
from  my  pen  without  too  much  anxiety  about  their  expression," 
he  said,  "though  taking  care  to  keep  .  .  .  equally  free  from  mean- 
ness and  bombast — that  is  all  the  art  I  know."1 

Copies  of  his  own  letters  reveal  that,  even  in  corresponding  with 
members  of  his  immediate  family,  many  words  and  sometimes 
whole  paragraphs  were  crossed  out  and  rewritten.  Iredell  fre- 
quently urged  his  father  and  mother  in  England  to  send  him 
specimens  of  the  prose  of  his  younger  brothers,  just  as  he,  over  a 
period  of  years,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  literary  development  of 
young  Helen  ("Nelly")  Blair,  Hannah's  niece;  more  than  a  few 
times  he  admonished  Nelly  to  improve  the  quality  of  her  epistles 
or  face  the  prospect  of  his  terminating  their  correspondence. 

James  Iredell  "was  the  best  letter-writer  of  the  [Revolutionary] 
war,"  in  North  Carolina  and  the  equal  of  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries,  declared   Stephen   B.    Weeks.    "His  correspondence  was 


1  JI  to  Hannah  Johnston,  April  19,  1772,  below. 
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courted  by  the  best  men  of  the  day."2  The  Revolution  was  an  era  of 
great  letter  writing,  probably  unequaled  in  our  history.  Eight- 
eenth century  men  were  usually  fastidious  in  caring  for  their  per- 
sonal papers.  Letters  often  contained  valuable  information  that 
could  not  be  obtained  from  newspapers  or  from  other  sources 
easily  available  to  the  modern  reader.  Consequently,  Iredell  and 
his  contemporaries  shared  the  contents  of  their  mail  with  their 
friends  and  political  associates.  Iredell  was  not  alone  in  frequently 
returning  to  his  papers  for  reference  purposes:  to  check  the  date 
of  a  political  gathering,  or  the  terms  of  a  business  agreement,  or 
the  time  of  a  court  session.  He  carefully  organized  his  papers  by 
month  and  year,  folding  each  letter  usually  to  a  sixth  of  its  open 
size  and  endorsing  the  exposed  portion  with  the  date  and  the  name 
of  the  correspondent.  At  home,  Iredell  normally  penned  his  letters 
on  long  white  sheets  of  paper;  but  when  traveling  through  the 
state  to  attend  the  courts  he  sometimes  wrote  on  any  available 
scrap  of  paper.  Most  of  his  letters  before  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tion were  sealed  with  a  drop  of  red  wax;  in  later  years  he  used 
black  wax  impressed  by  a  seal  bearing  the  face  of  Erasmus. 

In  after  years  the  Iredell  Papers,  as  well  as  the  Iredell  dedica- 
tion to  public  service,  were  passed  on  to  Iredell's  only  son,  also 
named  James.  At  first  the  younger  Iredell  seems  to  have  been 
unaware  of  the  significance  of  his  father's  papers.  "The  letters  and 
papers  of  my  father  are  not  very  numerous,"  he  explained  to 
Archibald  DeBow  Murphey  in  1821,  "and  I  fear  contain  very  little 
that  would  be  of  general  interest."3  All  the  same,  Iredell  allowed 
such  state  historians  as  Murphey  and  Joseph  Seawell  Jones  to 
make  use  of  them  in  the  Iredell  law  office  in  Raleigh.  In  time  the 
junior  Iredell  came  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  historical  store- 
house in  his  possession,  and  he  planned  to  do  a  life  of  his  father, 
but  his  active  political  career,  which  included  becoming  governor 
of  the  state  and  a  United  States  senator,  and  his  death  in  1853 
cut  short  that  ambition. 

Soon  afterward  Griffith  John  McRee,  a  Wilmington  lawyer  and 
rice  planter  who  had  married  Governor  Iredell's  daughter  Penel- 
ope, "the  belle  of  Raleigh,"  agreed  to  write  a  biography  of  James 
Iredell,  Sr.  McRee's  undertaking  represents  another  installment 


2  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  "Libraries  and  Literature  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
1895  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1896),  246,  herein- 
after cited  as  Weeks,  "Libraries  and  Literature." 

■'•  James  Iredell,  Jr.,  to  Archibald  DeBow  Murphey,  July  18,  1821,  James 
Iredell  Papers,  Duke  University  Library,  hereinafter  cited  as  Duke. 
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in  the  story  of  the  Iredell  Papers,  besides  casting  light  on  histori- 
cal writing  and  southern  sectionalism  in  the  antebellum  period. 
McRee,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  developed  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Revolution  because  of  his  marriage  to  Penelope  Iredell  and  also 
because  of  the  role  of  his  own  ancestors,  the  Hills  and  the  Ashes, 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  McRee  had  previously  contributed 
biographical  and  historical  essays  to  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Magazine,  the  Raleigh  Register,  and  other  publications.  It 
was  a  brief  evaluation  of  the  senior  Iredell,  published  by  McRee 
in  the  Raleigh  Register,  that  led  his  wife's  family  and  David  L. 
Swain,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  to  encourage 
him  to  contribute  a  "more  voluminous  account"  of  the  "life  and 
character"  of  the  Revolutionary  statesman.4 

When  McRee  in  1855  began  collecting  materials  for  a  study  of 
Iredell,  he  sought  the  assistance  of  Swain,  founder  and  guiding 
spirit — "soul  and  body" — of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Soci- 
ety at  the  university.  For  over  a  decade  Swain  had  been  engaged 
in  an  active  campaign  to  save  the  private  papers  of  prominent 
North  Carolinians  and  to  organize  the  state  records  in  Raleigh. 
Swain's  endeavors  brought  letters  of  inquiry  and  advice  from 
McRee,  Eli  Caruthers,  John  Wheeler,  F.  M.  Hubbard,  William  H. 
Foote,  and  Francis  L.  Hawks,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  writing 
on  aspects  of  the  state's  history.  His  labors  also  placed  him  in 
contact  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  historians  in  the  United 
States:  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  George  Bancroft, 
and  Jared  Sparks  in  the  North;  W.  C.  Rives,  Henry  S.  Randall, 
Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  Joseph  Johnson,  and  Robert  Gibbes  in  the 
South.  Draper,  an  indefatigable  scavenger  for  manuscripts  him- 
self, assured  Swain  of  his  pleasure  "to  learn  that  your  State  is  tak- 
ing hold  so  earnestly  in  the  matter  of  hunting  up  your  old  histori- 
cal documents."5 

The  historical  comradeship  between  Swain  and  McRee  deepened 
during  the  next  three  years  (1855-1858).  Swain,  who  a  number  of 
years  earlier  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Iredell  immortalized  in 
printer's  type,  responded  enthusiastically  to  McRee's  appeal, 
promising  to  send  his  Wilmington  friend  all  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  that  dealt 
with   Iredell  and  his  brother-in-law  Samuel  Johnston.   "Please 


4C[harles]  E[arl]  J[ohnson]  to  Griffith  J.  McRee,  April  11,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1855,  Griffith  McRee  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Library,  hereinafter  cited  as  UNC. 

5  Lyman  C.  Draper  to  David  L.  Swain,  June  6,  1855,  David  L.  Swain  Pa- 
pers, Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC. 
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send  the  letters  of  Judge  Iredell  and  Governor  Johnston  by  Ex- 
press," urged  McRee,  ''freight  payable  on  delivery.  They  shall  be 
carefully  preserved  and  returned.  If  I  do  not  publish  what  I  write, 
I  will  give  my  manuscript  to  your  Historical  Society."  The  Chapel 
Hill  items  "are  probably  more  voluminous  than  you  expect," 
replied  Swain,  who  was  sending  them  in  a  "small  old  hair  trunk."6 

Even  so,  the  great  bulk  of  papers  on  which  McRee  was  to  con- 
struct his  study  of  Iredell  came  from  Raleigh,  where  he  "ransacked 
the  house  and  office  of  the  late  Governor  Iredell."  "I  am  embar- 
rassed" by  the  enormous  "mass  of  matter  in  my  hands,"  he 
confided  to  Swain.  Yet  McRee  looked  elsewhere  for  additional 
correspondence.  The  literary  remains  of  certain  friends  of  James 
Iredell  might  be  flushed  from  their  hiding  places  in  musty  attics; 
but  inquiries  addressed  to  such  families  as  the  descendants  of 
William  Hooper  of  Hillsborough,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  a  United 
States  senator,  brought  negative  results.  More  encouraging  was 
the  response  of  James  C.  Johnston,  the  son  of  Governor  Samuel 
Johnston,  who  had  inherited  Hayes,  his  father's  plantation  near 
Edenton.  Carefully  preserved  in  the  library  at  Hayes  was  the 
extensive  collection  of  Johnston  family  papers,  from  which  James 
C.  Johnston  promised  to  lend  McRee  any  pieces  in  the  hand  of 
James  Iredell.7 

A  succession  of  letters  passed  between  Wilmington  and  Chapel 
Hill  as  McRee  boasted  of  his  discoveries,  passed  along  gossipy 
samplings  from  the  mine,  explained  his  publication  plans,  and 
asked  Swain's  advice  on  editorial  procedures  and  other  matters. 
Because  of  his  rich  yield,  McRee  decided  to  eschew  a  narrative 
biography  and  to  print  two  volumes  of  Iredell  correspondence  and 
essays,  limiting  his  own  role  to  presenting  a  short  running  narra- 
tive connecting  the  documents — "a  slender  historical  thread" — 
and  to  occasional  identifying  notes.  "I  am  agreeably  disappointed 
in  the  letters;  they  indicate  a  degree  of  cultivation  far  beyond  my 
conceptions,"  he  explained  to  Swain.  "They  compare  well,  I  think, 
with  the  contemporary  letters  of  the  ablest  men  North  or  South 
of  our  State.  I  propose  to  publish  the  greater  part  of  them.  They 
may  encumber  the  narrative  and  hide  it;  and  [it]  ...  may  not 
sell;  but  in  this  way  I  can  contribute  most  to  the  honor  of  North 
Carolina."8 


«  McRee  to  Swain,  August  12,  1855,  Swain  Papers,  UNC;  Swain  to  McRee, 
August  17,  September  10,  27,  1855,  McRee  Papers,  UNC. 

7  McRee  to  Swain,  January  [?],  1856,  Swain  Papers,  UNC. 
H  McRee  to  Swain,  October  21,  1855,  Swain  Papers,  UNC. 
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By  bringing  out  a  documentary  history  McRee  hoped  to  demon- 
strate that  North  Carolina's  Revolutionary  performance  had  been 
inadequately  appreciated,  that  the  Old  North  State  too  had  given 
America  men  who  stood  tall  on  the  national  scene.  These  senti- 
ments amounted  to  an  intense  desire  to  refurbish  the  state's  image. 
He  believed  that  "they  regard  us  abroad  as  the  most  non- 
intellectual  people  in  the  Union,"  an  opinion  he  shared  with  Swain 
and  Hawks,  who  regarded  northern  writers  such  as  Bancroft,  with 
their  "Yankee  cunning,"  as  out  "to  disparage  Carolina."9 

McRee  himself  was  exceedingly  hostile  to  northern  literary 
domination  of  the  country:  "a  studied  and  disingenuous  effort  to 
discredit  the  South  and  especially  N.C."  He  criticized  what  he 
considered  to  be  Yankee  control  over  the  South  in  economic  mat- 
ters as  well;  it  could  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back  in  American 
history  as  the  Confederation  period  when  Robert  Morris  was 
superintendent  of  finance.  McRee  was  slower  to  become  a  political 
sectionalist.  Although  he  confessed  to  Swain  that  he  had  begun  as 
a  Whig  follower  of  Henry  Clay  and  had  found  the  doctrine  of 
states'  rights  "contrary  to  my  early  conviction,"  he  now  saw  that 
philosophy  as  "the  sole  hope  of  the  South  for  the  future."  McRee 
considered  his  volumes  on  Iredell  to  be  not  only  a  literary  weapon 
to  use  against  the  North  but  a  political  weapon  as  well.  For  he  dis- 
covered in  several  of  Iredell's  writings,  most  notably  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Chisholm  v.  Geor- 
gia, the  "first  authoritative  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  States 
Rights  (Sovereignty  of  the  States).  .  .  ."10 

McRee's  editorial  procedures,  although  rather  characteristic  of 
historical  compilers  of  that  day,  further  indicate  a  strong  ambition 
to  make  Iredell  and  his  North  Carolina  contemporaries  appear 
favorably  in  northern  eyes.  Initially,  he  professed  to  be  open- 
minded  on  the  subject  of  alterations  in  textual  matters.  "Will  it 
not  be  right  to  correct  bad  grammar  and  spelling  where  neces- 
sary," he  asked  Swain,  "or  would  you  advise  the  contrary?"  To 
Swain,  who  had  earnestly  advocated  literal  transcriptions  of  the 
documents  as  the  "more  faithful  treatments  of  the  Men  and  the 
times,"  McRee  subsequently  defended  his  choice  of  modern  usage 
on  the  grounds  that  this  was  the  practice  of  Yankee  scholars,  as 
indeed  it  was  with  such  editors  as  Jared  Sparks,  Peter  Force,  and 


9  McRee    to    Swain,    August    27,    [1857],    Francis    L.    Hawks    to    Swain, 
December  18,  1857,  Swain  Papers,  UNC. 

10  McRee  to  Swain,  August  12,  September  18,  1855,  April  28,  July  8,  1856, 
Swain  Papers,  UNC. 
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Charles  Francis  Adams.  Moreover,  "if  I  adhered  to  your  advice," 
he  added,  "I  would  discredit  my  State."11 

If  McRee's  textual  fidelity  did  not  extend  to  matters  of  form, 
what  may  be  said  of  his  handling  of  substantive  elements?  McRee 
assured  Swain  that  he  would  write  only  "what  I  believe  and 
think."  No  false  flattery  would  flow  from  his  pen,  nor  would  hu- 
man frailties  be  ignored.  "I  will  even  paint  the  wart  on  the  nose," 
he  promised.  To  a  considerable  degree,  McRee  was  consistent  with 
his  assurances  to  Swain,  but  more  so  in  regard  to  Iredell's  con- 
temporaries than  to  Iredell  himself.  He  was  not  above  criticizing 
his  own  family.  The  Revolutionary  patriot  Samuel  Ashe,  brother 
of  his  great-grandfather  John  Ashe,  McRee  called  a  man  of  "vio- 
lent prejudices"  and  "moderate  in  nothing."  He  likewise  failed  to 
spare  William  Hill,  another  great-grandfather,  who,  according  to 
the  vitriolic  Federalist  Archibald  Maclaine,  died  of  "obstinate 
quackery."  At  the  same  time,  McRee  was  fair-minded  in  his  handl- 
ing of  some  of  Iredell's  political  opponents,  particularly  the  Anti- 
federalists  of  1787-1788,  whose  fears  of  political  consolidation 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  southerners  of  the  1850s.  Witness 
McRee's  examination — in  a  separate  essay — of  Timothy  Blood- 
worth,  militant  foe  of  the  Federal  Constitution:  "He  feared  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Government  would  annihilate  that  of 
the  States.  .  .  .  He  thought  that  Northern  and  Southern  interests 
divide  at  the  Susquehanna."  Only  time  would  "determine  how 
right  he  was,"  concluded  McRee.12 

Unfortunately,  McRee  was  less  critical  in  his  approach  to 
Iredell  himself,  whose  actions  and  opinions  were  rarely  ques- 
tioned. If  McRee  is  fairly  trustworthy  in  his  transcriptions  of 
Iredell's  pamphlets,  judicial  decisions,  and  other  public  writings, 
the  Wilmington  lawyer-planter  is  at  times  a  most  unreliable 
source  for  Iredell's  diary,  personal  correspondence,  and  other 
manuscripts.  This  statement  goes  far  beyond  McRee's  admission 
that  he  corrected  spelling,  capitalization,  and  grammar  in  the 
correspondence  of  Iredell's  associates  and  friends.   McRee  also 


11  McRee  to  Swain,  February  8,  September  5,  1856,  August  27,  [1857], 
Swain  Papers,  UNC.  In  the  preface  to  his  work,  McRee  made  a  decided  under- 
statement in  acknowledging  "slight  liberties"  which,  he  claimed,  were  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Dr.  Joseph  Cogswell,  his  former  teacher  and  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York  City.  Griffith  J.  McRee,  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  James  Iredell  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  2 
volumes,  1857-1858),  I,  v,  hereinafter  cited  as  McRee,  Iredell. 

12  McRee  to  Swain,  August  12,  1855,  Swain  Papers,  UNC;  McRee,  Iredell, 
I,  368,  II,  69;  Clyde  Wilson,  "Griffith  John  McRee:  An  Unromantic  Historian 
of  the  Old  South,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XLVII  (January, 
1970),  17,  hereinafter  cited  as  Wilson,  "Griffith  John  McRee";  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review  will  hereinafter  be  cited  as  NCHR. 
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made  such  changes  in  Iredell's  own  writings,  although  he  claimed 
otherwise.  'The  papers  of  Judge  Iredell  are  so  perfect  that  I  have 
not  presumed  to  amend  or  correct  them  in  the  least  degree,"  he 
told  his  readers;  "not  an  i  needs  dotting — not  a  t  to  be  crossed."13 

A  most  significant  expurgation  was  from  a  letter  (April  17, 
1776)  of  Samuel  Johnston  to  his  brother-in-law  Iredell  following 
the  adoption  of  the  Halifax  Resolves  by  the  North  Carolina  pro- 
vincial congress  which  authorized  the  colony's  delegation  in  the 
Continental  Congress  to  vote  for  American  independence.  "I  am 
very  happy  in  your  resolution  to  abide  by  the  fate  of  America," 
wrote  Johnston,  probably  the  most  influential  Whig  leader  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  time  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress;  "tho  it  is  a  step  I  would  never  venture  to  recom- 
mend, as  it  is  very  doubtful  at  present  what  it  will  be.  I  must  con- 
fess our  prospects  are  at  this  time  very  Gloomy."  Admittedly 
Johnston's  remark,  which  McRee  deleted  silently,  is  open  to 
various  interpretations;  one  undoubtedly  is  that  Iredell  consid- 
ered returning  to  England  on  the  eve  of  independence,  probably 
because  his  wealthy  uncle,  Thomas  Iredell,  a  West  Indian  planter, 
had  threatened  to  disinherit  young  James,  his  oldest  nephew  and 
closest  surviving  relative,  if  he  irrevocably  cast  his  lot  with 
America.  Indeed,  James  had  seriously  contemplated  a  return  to 
Britain,  as  he  confessed  to  Congressman  Joseph  Hewes  (April  29, 
1776),  but  adding  that  he  now  had  "no  thought  or  wish  of  going 
home" — that  his  mind  was  "raised  above  the  sordid  idea  of  provid- 
ing for  myself."  If,  to  McRee,  the  Johnston  letter  posed  a  threat  to 
Iredell's  image  as  a  steadfast  American  patriot,  the  present-day 
reader  may  appreciate  the  fact  that  even  a  North  Carolina  Whig 
who  had  written  several  essays  in  support  of  American  rights 
could  find  the  final  break  with  the  mother  country  an  extremely 
painful  experience,  reflecting  conflicting  ties  and  emotions,  includ- 
ing the  very  human  desire  for  economic  preferment. 

The  pitfalls  of  nineteenth  century  "family  editing"  are  clearly 
revealed  in  McRee's  delicate  excursions  around  Iredell's  difficul- 
ties with  his  mother  and  brother  Arthur.  Only  after  Arthur  sent 
their  mother  to  North  Carolina  to  live  with  her  American  son  did 
James  discover,  to  his  shock,  that  the  elderly  Mrs.  Iredell  was  a 
hopeless  alcoholic.  At  the  same  time,  McRee  did  not  begin  to  dis- 
close the  full  story  of  Arthur's  efforts  to  undermine  the  reputation 
of  his  older  brother  James  with  their  uncle,  Thomas  Iredell,  who 
did  in  fact  disinherit  James  in  favor  of  Arthur.  Nor  were  these  the 


13  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  v. 
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only  relatives  that  exploited  James  Iredell's  generosity.  Conse- 
quently, had  McRee  told  the  whole  truth,  he  might  have  ruffled  a 
few  feathers  in  his  wife's  family,  but  he  also  would  have  shown 
Iredell  himself  in  an  even  more  favorable  light,  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  magnanimous  men  of  his  time. 

Only  infrequently  did  McRee  breach  the  canons  of  Victorian 
taste.  He  acknowledged  the  omission  of  "certain  passages" — actu- 
ally romantic  effusions — from  Iredell's  diary  relating  to  Hannah 
Johnston,  Iredell's  future  wife,  "though  alike  honorable  to  that 
lady,  and  Mr.  Iredell's  gallantry  .  .  .  from  deference  to  the  wish  of 
the  family."  For  the  same  reason,  McRee  docked  countless  pas- 
sages of  a  personal  nature  from  Iredell's  letters  written  to  his  wife 
when  he  was  practicing  law  in  the  county  courts  and  suffering 
acutely  from  homesickness.  So  it  was  too  with  McRee's  excision 
of  indecencies  such  as  bawdy  stories.  Iredell's  good  friend  and 
competitor  for  the  hand  of  Hannah  Johnston,  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukin- 
field,  was  "very  fond  of  smutty  jokes,"  McRee  confided  to  Swain. 
"Many  of  his  letters  are  unfit  for  publication  for  this  reason."14 

In  view  of  the  low  editorial  standards  of  his  time,  one  must  not 
be  too  critical  of  McRee,  who,  in  fact,  deserves  considerable  sym- 
pathy concerning  his  publication  problems.  He  paid  D.  Appleton 
and  Company  of  New  York  City  the  total  cost  of  publishing  his 
first  volume — $1,330  for  1,000  copies — which  appeared  in  1857. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company  demanded  prompt  payment,  a  condi- 
tion McRee  attributed  to  discrimination  on  the  part  of  northern 
printers  against  southern  men  of  letters.  But  McRee  eventually 
experienced  more  severe  frustrations  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
North  Carolinians  and  southerners  generally.  His  Iredell — the 
second  volume  came  out  in  1858 — sold  poorly  in  Dixie.  Efforts  to 
secure  advance  subscriptions  failed  miserably;  only  three  were 
obtained  in  Eden  ton  (Iredell's  home),  eight  in  Raleigh,  and  none 
in  Greensboro,  where,  according  to  McRee's  friend  Eli  Caruthers, 
people  preferred  to  buy  their  books  from  some  "clever  Yankee  who 
goes  from  door  to  door."  "However  painful  may  be  the  reflection," 
McRee  observed  to  Swain,  "it  is  but  too  true  that  our  people  are 
not  a  reading  people,  care  little  for  literature  and  have  but  little 
disposition  to  encourage  home  production."15 


14  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  128n;  McRee  to  Swain,  February  8,  1856,  Swain 
Papers,  UNC. 

15  G.  P.  Putnam  to  McRee,  July  22,  1856,  Eli  Caruthers  to  McRee,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1856,  McRee  Papers,  UNC;  McRee  to  Swain,  March  12,  1857,  Swain 
Papers,  UNC. 
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Just  as  McRee  predicted  unhappily  that  most  of  his  sales  would 
occur  outside  the  South,  so  it  was  that  northern  journals  took  con- 
siderably more  note  of  his  biography  than  the  southern  press; 
De  Bow's  Review,  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  other 
prominent  periodicals  ignored  it  completely.  The  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  Griffith  McRee  were  not  unlike  those  of  other  writers 
who  tried,  with  scant  success,  to  foster  a  degree  of  southern 
literary  nationalism,  and  who,  ironically,  often  had  to  turn  north- 
ward for  publishers,  readers,  and  other  forms  of  recognition. 
McRee  himself  was  elected  to  membership  in  historical  societies 
in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  New  England.16 

Although  McRee's  wish  had  been  that  the  entire  collection  of 
Iredell  manuscripts  he  had  drawn  to  Wilmington  be  turned  over 
to  President  Swain  for  preservation  in  the  archives  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Society  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  Raleigh  members 
of  his  wife's  family  strenuously  objected.  They  also  maintained  the 
materials  Swain  had  lent  McRee  were  taken  earlier  from  the  law 
office  of  Governor  James  Iredell,  Jr.  Joseph  Seawell  Jones,  who 
had  received  permission  to  copy  from  the  James  Iredell  Papers 
in  the  governor's  office,  had  defied  his  warning  not  to  depart  with 
"a  single  original."  Archibald  DeBow  Murphey,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  allowed  to  take  specified  documents  with  the 
understanding  that  he  return  them;  he  too  had  not  honored  his 
arrangement.  Murphey,  a  dynamic  man  with  varied  interests  that 
included  programs  for  statewide  public  schools  and  internal  im- 
provements, never  wrote  his  projected  history  of  the  Old  North 
State.  Jones,  however,  cited  a  total  of  eleven  letters  to  James 
Iredell — mostly  from  William  Hooper  and  Samuel  Johnston — in 
his  A  Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  From  the  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  published  in 
1834,  a  romanticized  work  that  stressed  the  origins  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, claimed  the  validity  of  the  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  and  defended  the  patriotism  of  William  Hooper, 
whom  Jefferson  had  called  a  Tory.  As  Jones  told  Swain,  "I  draw 
heavily  upon  the  papers  which  my  friend  .  .  .  [Governor] 
Iredell  gave  or  rather  lent  me.  .  .  ,"17 


16  For  the  sporadic  and  largely  unrelated  efforts  of  the  southern  literati  in 
the  various  states,  see  Jay  B.  Hubbell,  "Literary  Nationalism  in  the  Old 
South,"  David  Kelly  Jackson  (ed.),  American  Studies  in  Honor  of  William 
Kenneth  Boyd  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1940),  193-196.  For 
McRee's  other  literary  undertakings,  see  Wilson,  "Griffith  John  McRee,"  1-23. 

17  McRee  to  Swain,  January  [?],  1856,  James  Johnston  Iredell  to 
Swain,  August  5,  1856,  Swain  Papers,  UNC;  Joseph  Seawell  Jones  to  Swain, 
October  26,  1833,  Swain  Epistolary  Correspondence,  North  Carolina  Collec- 
tion, UNC. 
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Swain  did  not  deny  the  possibility  that  the  letters  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  Jones  might  still  rightfully  belong  to  the  Iredells;  but 
he  assured  James  Johnston  Iredell  of  Raleigh,  a  son  of  the  late 
governor,  that  "Judge  Murphey's  historical  collections  of  which 
the  Johnston  and  Iredell  papers  form  but  a  small  part,  were  depos- 
ited in  the  archives  of  the  Society  more  than  ten  years  ago,  with 
the  knowledge  of  your  father."  McRee,  caught  in  the  midst  of  a 
controversy  not  of  his  own  making,  had  noted  in  volume  one  of  his 
Iredell  that  the  generosity  of  Governor  Iredell  had  unfortunately 
resulted  in  heavy  depletions  from  the  Iredell  Papers.  He  returned 
the  large  body  of  manuscripts  obtained  from  Raleigh  to  the  Iredell 
descendants  there.  He  also  seems  to  have  given  them  all  or  most 
of  the  Jones  and  Murphey  documents,  and  quite  possibly  with 
Swain's  approval.  For  the  university  president  had  previously 
indicated  to  James  Johnston  Iredell  that  the  two  men  should  be 
able  to  get  together  since — and  how  strange  this  sounds  to  the 
modern  scholar — the  manuscripts  would  retain  little  value  once 
McRee  published  them ! 18 

There  were  other  Iredell  documents  in  the  state  that  McRee  did 
not  see:  in  the  government  offices  in  Raleigh  and  in  the  Chowan 
County  courthouse  in  Edenton.  Swain  himself,  perhaps  through 
later  acquisitions,  had  at  least  eight  Iredell  letters  in  his  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1868;  they  were  later  published  by 
William  L.  Saunders  and  Walter  Clark,  who  edited  respectively 
the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Records  of 
North  Carolina.  Swain  also  learned,  or  so  he  claimed,  of  nearly 
100  Hooper-Iredell  letters,  but  too  late  for  McRee  to  include  them. 
If  indeed  they  existed,  and  if  they  survived,  their  location  is 
unknown.19 

Still  another  unresolved  mystery  for  the  present  editor  of  the 
Iredell  Papers  is  the  whereabouts  of  over  ninety  documents 
printed  in  McRee  that  should  be  included  in  the  present  editorial 
project.  McRee  took  certain  liberties  with  the  collections  entrusted 
to  him.  One  friend,  a  John  Siegried,  thanked  McRee  for  sending 
him  letters  in  the  hand  of  Hooper  and  Hewes,  but  then  complained 


,K  Swain  to  James  Johnston  Iredell,  August  8,  1856,  Swain  Papers,  UNC; 
McRee,  Iredell,  I,  226.  McRee  also  returned  several  letters  between  James 
Iredell  and  Joseph  Hewes  that  he  had  received  from  James  Cathcart  Johnston 
at  Hayes.  For  some  reason,  Johnston  did  not  include  all  the  important  Iredell 
pieces  in  the  papers  of  his  father  Samuel  Johnston.  McRee  to  Swain,  Decem- 
ber, 9,  1857,  Swain  Papers,  UNC. 

19  Catalogue  of  the  Swain  Collection  of  Autograph  Letters  (Raleigh: 
E.  M.  Uzzell,  1885),  5;  Swain  to  McRee,  January  4,  1858,  McRee  Papers, 
UNC. 
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that  the  missives  were  too  long  and  asked,  additionally,  for  one- 
page  autographs  of  the  same  men!  To  a  relative  in  Wilmington, 
McRee — or  someone  else — gave  Iredell's  diary  (now  in  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History).  McRee  confessed  to 
losing  a  100-page  unpublished  Iredell  essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution  (now  in  the  Princeton  University  Li- 
brary) ;  he  had  carried  the  manuscript  with  him  to  New  York  City 
so  that  his  publisher  could  transcribe  it  directly  into  type.20 

Doubtless  some  of  the  missing  pieces  disappeared  after  McRee 
had  returned  the  collection  to  Raleigh,  where  it  became  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Charles  E.  Johnson  family.  Johnson,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian and  a  specialist  on  mental  illness,  had  married  Governor 
Iredell's  daughter  Frances;  he  was  himself  descended  from  a  close 
friend  of  the  first  James  Iredell,  Charles  Johnson  of  Edenton,  a 
prominent  Revolutionary  leader.  Apparently  the  Iredell  manu- 
scripts remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Johnsons  until  1909,  when 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  secretary  of  the  newly  created  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission — predecessor  of  the  present-day  Division 
of  Archives  and  History — persuaded  Colonel  Charles  E.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  and  the  son 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  turn  over  the  largest  part  of  the  Iredell  Papers 
to  the  commission.  Fifty  years  later  Duke  University  acquired 
from  the  Johnson  family  the  remainder  of  the  collection,  which  is 
about  a  third  the  size  of  the  Iredell  holdings  in  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  History.  At  long  last  the  odyssey  of  the  Iredell 
Papers  came  to  an  end.21 


20  John  Siegried  to  McRee,  December  9,  1856,  Archibald  Hooper  to  McRee, 
November  1,  1858,  McRee  Papers,  UNC;   McRee,   Iredell,  II,  iv;    McRee  to 

Swain,  April  28,  [1857],  Swain  Papers,  UNC. 

21  Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
1908-1910  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton  Printing  Company,  1910), 
8-9;  Mattie  Russell,  "The  Manuscript  Department  in  the  Duke  University 
Library,"  American  Archivist,  XXVIII  (July,  1965),  437-444;  Beth 
Crabtree,  Guide  to  Private  Manuscript  Collections  in  the  North  Carolina 
State  Archives  (Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
1964),  74-76. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  REVOLUTIONARY 

James  Iredell  sailed  onto  the  pages  of  history  in  1768  when,  as  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  assume  the  position 
of  His  Majesty's  comptroller  of  customs  at  Edenton,  North  Caro- 
lina. During  the  next  fifteen  years — the  period  covered  in  this 
volume — Iredell  scarcely  set  foot  outside  North  Carolina,  and  his 
home  remained  in  Edenton.  Indeed,  virtually  all  that  is  known 
about  Iredell's  earlier  life  has  a  bearing  on  his  coming  to  America. 
As  the  oldest  of  five  surviving  children,  young  Iredell  was 
abruptly  thrust  into  the  responsibilities  of  manhood;  in  1766  his 
father,  Francis  Iredell,  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  that  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  his  mercantile  business  in  Bristol.  Even  before 
then,  Francis  Iredell  had  failed  to  prosper;  he  was — if  one  is  to 
trust  the  harsh  commentary  of  his  brother  Thomas,  a  wealthy 
Jamaican  planter — weak  and  lacking  enterprise  and  ambition. 

If  Francis  Iredell  himself  was  not  part  of  the  aristocracy  of 
nobility  and  gentry  that  dominated  British  society  and  govern- 
ment, he  and  his  wife,  Margaret  McCulloh,  were  close  enough  to 
the  periphery  to  appeal  to  their  better-connected  kinsmen.  The 
result  was  that  George  Macartney,  afterward  Earl  Macartney  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  secured  James  Iredell's  appoint- 
ment as  a  customs  official  in  North  America.  Although  Macartney 
had  gone  directly  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  succeeded  the 
ailing  Earl  of  Chatham  as  head  of  the  ministry,  he  had  received 
the  added  support  of  still  another  well-placed  relative,  Henry 
McCulloh,  veteran  colonial  official  and — with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Granville — the  largest  landowner  in  North  Carolina.  In  fact, 
Iredell  would  be  the  number  two  customs  man  at  Edenton — or 
Port  Roanoke,  which  was  the  official  name  of  that  customs  sta- 
tion— under  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh,  son  of  Henry  and  collector 
of  the  port.  Iredell's  modest  salary  was  to  go  toward  the  upkeep  of 
his  parents,  but  James  hoped  to  live  adequately  on  the  fees  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  his  duties.  Armed  with  a  small  loan  and  a 
letter  of  credit  from  the  McCullohs,  Iredell  took  ship  for  Boston, 
where  he  presented  his  credentials  to  the  American  Board  of 
Customs  Commissioners  and  then  departed  for  his  assignment  in 
North  Carolina. 
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While  a  variety  of  questions  arise  about  Iredell's  personal  devel- 
opment as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  the  answers  to 
most  of  them  have  not  survived.  If  his  style  of  life  was  anything 
like  that  of  his  delightful  young  cousin  Margaret  Macartney — and 
her  letters  suggest  that  it  was,  albeit  on  a  lesser  scale — then  he 
must  have  attended  parties,  dances,  and  the  theater  with  a  degree 
of  regularity,  often  moving  in  circles  that  were  opened  to  him  only 
through  the  Macartneys  and  McCullohs.  There  are  in  his  corres- 
pondence references  to  school  and  friends,  although  nothing  as  to 
specific  institutions  or  the  nature  of  his  formal  education.  In  any 
case,  Iredell  seems  to  have  been  quite  literate  and  well  informed 
for  his  age. 

To  live  in  Bristol  was  likely  something  of  an  education  in  itself 
for  one  who  would  subsequently  settle  in  America  and  side  with 
the  New  World  provinces  in  the  imperial  dispute.  The  city  of  per- 
haps 75,000  people  was  England's  second  port,  a  center  of 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  Its  politics  were  traditionally 
local,  which,  in  the  minds  of  Bristol's  citizens,  meant  independence 
and  integrity  on  the  part  of  her  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Religious  dissenters  were  active  in  political  affairs,  and 
some  of  the  more  radical  politicians  favored  binding  instructions 
for  members  of  Parliament.  For  that  period  the  city  had  a  broad 
franchise:  approximately  5,000  persons  qualified  to  vote  as 
freemen  or  forty-shilling  freeholders.  Edmund  Burke,  whom 
Iredell  greatly  admired,  was  soon  to  represent  the  city  in  the 
Commons.  As  the  son  of  a  merchant,  Iredell  knew  that  the  recent 
Stamp  Act  of  1765  had  generated  tensions  between  Britain  and  the 
colonies  and  that  the  American  boycott  of  British  goods  had 
severely  hurt  the  Bristol  merchants,  many  of  whom  also  had 
family  ties  with  the  provinces.1  Yet  it  was  as  an  official  of  the 
British  government,  sworn  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Crown  and 
Parliament,  that  Iredell  came  to  America. 


*** 


If  Iredell  had  not  fully  pierced  the  innermost  circles  of  British 
higher  life,  he  found  a  different  situation  in  North  Carolina.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  a  social  hierarchy  was  absent,  but  several  factors 
have  obscured  its  existence.  North  Carolina  was  more  rural  and 
more   isolated   than  either  of  her   immediate  neighbors,    South 


1  Apparently  no  Iredell  ever  held  judicial,  administrative,  or  elective  post 
in  the  city.  Alfred  B.  Beaven,  Bristol  Lists  (Bristol:  T.  D.  Taylor, 
1899). 
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Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  lacked  a  cultural  capital  such  as 
Charleston  or  Williamsburg,  just  as  it  had  no  central  port.  Vessels 
of  any  size  had  to  pass  through  Ocracoke  Inlet  before  proceeding 
beyond  the  Outer  Banks.  Even  then,  ships  continued  under 
hazardous  conditions  to  Currituck,  Edenton,  Bath,  or  New  Bern 
since  the  waters  of  the  sounds  were  quite  shallow.  Eden  ton-bound 
craft,  for  example,  encountered  a  narrow  channel  known  as  the 
Swash,  nine-feet  deep  at  high  tide,  that  had  to  be  crossed. 
Consequently,  many  in-coming  vessels  dropped  anchor  at  the 
Swash,  where  "lighters"  met  them  and  transported  their  goods  on 
to  Edenton.  To  the  southward  Brunswick  and  Wilmington  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River  were  better  located,  although  a  treacherous  sand 
bar  at  the  river's  mouth  reduced  their  attraction  as  ports.  Inland 
commerce  also  was  hampered  by  the  principal  rivers,  which 
flowed  from  northwest  to  southeast  and  traversed  the  routes  that 
highways  would  normally  have  followed,  with  the  result  that  the 
interior  could  more  easily  develop  trade  with  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina.  Such  inland  economic  intercourse  would  have  been  a 
boon  to  the  older,  established  part  of  the  province  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  backcountry,  a  phenomenon  that  had  the 
further  effect  of  diversifying  society  and  consequently  militating 
against  rigid  social  stratification.  (The  overall  population  of  the 
colony  leaped  from  over  30,000  people  in  1730  to  between  175,000 
and  185,000  by  1770.) 

All  the  same,  North  Carolina  had  an  aristocracy,  though  partly 
due  to  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  it  was  more  fluid  and 
open-ended,  less  wealthy  and  less  spectacular  in  its  manner  of 
living  than  its  counterparts  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  By 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  centered  in  the  region  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  the  Swanns,  Moseleys,  Polloks,  Harveys,  Dawsons,  and 
Blounts  had  established  themselves  as  the  dominant  group.  Just 
as  the  Albemarle  aristocrats  were  in  some  cases  closely  related  to 
the  Virginia  gentry,  so  it  was  that  a  second  cluster  of  powerful 
families — many  with  South  Carolina  antecedents — came  to 
dominate  the  Cape  Fear  area.  The  Moores,  Howes,  Ashes, 
Harnetts,  and  Drys  created  imposing  rice  plantations  and  sought 
to  build  a  society  resembling  that  of  the  South  Carolina  low 
country. 

In  time,  because  of  intermarriages  and  the  decline  of  sectional 
rivalries  between  the  Albemarle  and  Cape  Fear,  the  North 
Carolina  aristocracy  became  more  homogeneous;  but  a  high 
degree  of  social  fluidity  continued  to  be  perhaps  its  most  salient 
characteristic.  First  generation  immigrants  could  take  their 
places  along  side  the  Polloks,  Blounts,  Ashes,  and  Moores — could 
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even  exceed  them  in  political  prominence  by  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  three  North  Carolina  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Joseph  Hewes,  William  Hooper,  and 
John  Penn,  all  reached  maturity  before  settling  there.  The  first 
five  governors  after  independence  were  all  born  outside  the  state: 
Richard  Caswell,  Abner  Nash,  Thomas  Burke,  Alexander  Martin, 
and  Samuel  Johnston;  and  so  were  Waightstill  Avery  and  James 
Iredell,  the  first  two  attorneys  general  of  the  state. 

What  was  true  generally  of  the  North  Carolina  elite  could  be 
viewed  most  explicitly  in  microcosm  in  the  town  of  Edenton  and 
the  surrounding  area  of  which  it  served  as  the  political,  cultural, 
and  economic  center.  Established  by  an  assembly  act  of  1712, 
Edenton  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in  1722.  Over 
the  years  the  provincial  legislature  not  infrequently  met  in  Eden- 
ton before  the  location  of  a  permanent  capital  at  New  Bern, 
which  was  the  only  town  to  surpass  Edenton  in  population  by  the 
late  1760s. 

One  may  re-create  the  scene  in  Edenton  as  it  appeared  to  young 
James  Iredell,  for  a  number  of  the  principal  homes  and  buildings 
still  stand  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Moreover,  soon  after 
Iredell's  arrival,  a  detailed  map — "Plan  of  the  Town  &  Port  of 
EDENTON  in  Chowan  County" — was  prepared  by  Claude  Joseph 
Sauthier,  a  Strasbourg-born  surveyor  employed  by  Governor 
William  Tryon. 


Edenton  harbor  and  Penelope  Barker  House. 
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St.  Paul's  Church.  The  parish,  organized  under  the  Vestry  Act  of  1701,  has 
the  oldest  charter  in  the  state.  Construction  was  started  in  1736  and  com- 
pleted thirty  years  later.  Extensive  repairs  were  made  (1806-1809)  under  the 
supervision  of  architect  William  Nichols.  The  structure  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1949.  Interior  furnishings  and  memorials  were  saved  and 
installed  again  when  the  church  was  rebuilt. 

Approaching  the  town  from  the  bay,  one  observed — then  as 
now — a  well-kept  green  stretching  back  from  the  water  to  the 
Chowan  courthouse,  of  brick  Georgian  construction.  The  building's 
second  floor,  consisting  of  a  single  paneled  room  (supposedly  the 
largest  room  south  of  New  England  that  today  retains  its  original 
eighteenth  century  paneling),  was  the  focal  point  of  the  com- 
munity's social  life,  of  dances,  receptions,  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment.  The  courthouse  was  new;  several  blocks  away  St. 
Paul's  Church,  a  beautiful  building  laid  in  Flemish  bond,  dated 
back  to  1736.  (It  still  serves  as  the  parish  church,  and  the  same 
courthouse  continues  to  be  the  seat  of  county  government.)  The 
school  portrayed  on  the  Sauthier  map  was  at  times  taught  by  the 
parish  priest,  Daniel  Earl,  until  the  selection  in  1773  of  a  special 
"Master  of  the  Publick  school,"  Charles  Pettigrew.  Sauthier  also 
shows  long  wharves  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  indicating  a  fair 
measure  of  ocean-borne  commerce,  notwithstanding  the  dangers 
of  the  sounds  and  inlets  of  the  coastline;  and  he  marks  the  location 
of  a  tanyard,  whose  owners — having  a  kind  of  multiple  partner- 
ship^— branched  out  into  lime-burning  and  operating  a  snuff  and 
tobacco  "factory."  Like  Charlestonians  to  the  south,  wealthier 
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Chowan  County  Courthouse.  Built  in  1767,  the  courthouse  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  Georgian  courthouses  in  the  South.  Offices  of  the  clerk  of  court 
and  register  of  deeds  have  been  used  for  two  centuries. 


Chowan  County  Courthouse.  Interior  view.  The  assembly  room  served  as  a 
hall  for  civic  and  social  functions. 
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citizens  of  Edenton  erected  their  attractive  frame  houses  in  the 
manner  to  catch  the  breezes  from  the  water,  with  large  rooms, 
high  ceilings,  and  one-  or  two-tiered  piazzas  that  often  overlooked 
well-manicured  gardens.  Yet  there  seemed  to  be  scant  relief  from 
the  intense  heat  and  humidity  of  the  summer  months,  made  all 
the  more  oppressive  and  debilitating  by  the  low,  swampy  areas 
around  Edenton.  Complaints  of  fever,  ague,  and  chills  fill  the 
letters  of  Iredell's  family  and  friends,  together  with  requests  for 
"bark"  (quinine)  and  occasional  suggestions  about  moving  inland 
to  a  healthier  location.2 

To  the  west  of  the  town,  some  five  miles  distant,  was  the 
Chowan  River,  along  which  were  a  series  of  fashionable  plantation 
homes — Penelope  J.  Dawson's  "Eden  House,"  Cullen  Pollok's 
"Balgray,"  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield's  "Dukinfield,"  and  Richard 
Brownrigg's  "Wingfield."  East  of  Edenton  were  other  planta- 
tions; and,  overlooking  Albemarle  Sound,  "Mulberry  Hill,"  estate 
of  James  Blount,  a  fourth-generation  North  Carolinian.  Other  but 
more  distant  planters  included  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe  of 
"Buncombe  Hall,"  born  in  the  West  Indies  and  educated  in 
England;  and  John  Harvey  of  "Harvey  Hall,"  veteran  speaker  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  assembly.  Samuel  Johnston  of  "Hayes" 
lived  just  across  Queen  Anne's  Creek  from  Edenton,  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  a  nephew  of  an  earlier  royal  governor;  John 
Johnston,  Samuel's  brother,  was  a  Bertie  County  planter. 

The  residents  of  the  town  itself  did  not  pale  in  comparison  with 
the  surrounding  planters.  The  leading  merchant  was  Joseph 
Hewes,  an  ex-Quaker  from  Philadelphia,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
prestige,  who  formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  Blount  and 
George  Blair  and,  later,  with  Nathaniel  Allen  and  Robert  Smith. 


2  For  the  building  of  the  courthouse,  see  the  document  bearing  signatures  of 
men  promising  to  make  a  financial  contribution,  dated  May  25,  1767,  John 
Hawks  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC;  "Bond  of  Commis- 
sioners to  Disburse  the  Money  for  building  the  Court  House  for  the  District 
of  Edenton,"  North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  II  (April, 
1901),  225-226.  Other  useful  information  on  the  town  in  Cupola  House  Pa- 
pers, Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC;  Richard  Dillard,  "St.  Paul's 
Church  and  Its  Associations,"  North  Carolina  Booklet,  V  (July,  1905),  19- 
30,  hereinafter  cited  as  NCB;  Mark  Chappell,  "The  Cupola  House  and  Its 
Associations,"  NCB,  XV  (April,  1915-1916),  203-217;  Thomas  C.  Parra- 
more,  Cradle  of  the  Colony:  The  History  of  Chowan  County  and  Edenton, 
North  Carolina  (Edenton:  Edenton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1967),  11-32. 
The  quotation  concerning  Charles  Pettigrew  in  Sarah  McCulloh  Lemmon, 
Parson  Pettigrew  of  the  "Old  Church":  17U-1807  (Chapel  Hill:  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press  [Volume  52  of  the  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  His- 
tory and  Political  Science],  1970),  8,  hereinafter  cited  as  Lemmon,  Parson 
Pettigrew. 
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Other  merchants  also  contributed  to  the  urbane  and  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere,  especially  those  who  had  come  from  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland:  William  Littlejohn,  George  Brownrigg  (brother 
of  Richard),  Andrew  Little,  and  Robert  Hardy.  The  town  could 
simultaneously  boast  of  a  cluster  of  able  lawyers.  Jasper  Charlton 
and  William  Cumming  were  described  as  deists  by  still  another 
attorney,  Waightstill  Avery.3  They  were  unquestionably  equaled 
if  not  excelled  in  their  legal  accomplishments  by  two  other  law- 
yers: Thomas  Jones,  an  architect  of  the  North  Carolina  constitu- 
tion of  1776;  and  Thomas  Barker,  a  future  colonial  agent  and  law 
teacher  of  the  master  of  Hayes,  Samuel  Johnston,  who  himself 
rose  to  become  a  prestigious  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

There  are  other  noteworthy  factors  concerning  these  and  the 
additional  leading  lights  of  the  Albemarle  country.  One  is  the 
really  incredible  extent  to  which  they  had  intermarried.  Attach  to 
the  previously  mentioned  families  the  Vails,  Bondfields,  Ben- 
burys,  Cathcarts,  Lenoxes,  Campbells,  Granberys,  Lowthers,  and 
Hodgsons — by  no  means  a  complete  list.  The  result  is  such  a 
tangled  web  as  to  create  despair  among  the  most  seasoned 
genealogists.  A  second  factor  concerns  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  the  Albemarle  aristocracy.  Two  physicians — Dr.  Robert 
Lenox,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Scottish  universities,  and  Dr. 
William  Cathcart — were  exceedingly  well  read  in  various  fields. 
George  Brownrigg  was  an  accomplished  amateur  scientist;  his 
essay  on  the  extraction  of  oil  from  the  peanut  was  read  in  London 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  1769.  Edenton  port  records,  wills,  and 
inventories  of  estates,  plus  the  papers  of  Samuel  Johnston  and 
James  Iredell,  reveal  that  Edentonians  bought  and  read  the  latest 
in  current  literature,  besides  owning  the  works  of  earlier  writers. 
From  London  in  1769  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  informed  Speaker 
John  Harvey  that  he  was  sending  "a  bundle  of  papers,  magazines, 
registers,  etc.  which  I  know  to  be  very  agreeable  food  to  a  person 
in  your  part  of  the  world:  the  public  prints  are  the  best  pictures  of 
the  times  and  you  may  depend  on  my  supplying  you  with  them 
occasionally."  Samuel  Johnston,  who  had  attended  Yale  College, 
had  possibly  the  largest  personal  library  in  the  province.  John- 
ston's collection — it  still  exists  in  the  library  at  Hayes — con- 
sisted of  books  on  law,  science,  medicine,  agriculture,  theology, 
history,  politics,  biography,  travel,  language,  grammar,  classical 


3  Waightstill  Avery's  opinion  in    University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine, 
IV  (August,  1855),  247. 
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antiquity,  poetry,  and  drama.4 

Iredell  himself,  during  his  pre-Revolutionary  years  in  North 
Carolina — when  he  could  spare  time  from  his  customs  duties  and 
study  of  law — devoured  countless  volumes,  some  borrowed  from 
Johnston  and  other  North  Carolinians,  others  acquired  from  his 
father  and  friends  in  England.  He  read  Millot's  history  of  France, 
Egmont's  history  of  England,  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals, 
Walpole's  Lives  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  and  a  biography  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury;  classical  authors  such  as  Livy,  Horace,  and 
Virgil,  along  with  Lawson's  Oratory  and  Fordyce's  Sermons', 
essayists  such  as  Addison  and  Steele;  novelists  such  as  Richard- 
son, whose  sentimentality  in  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
touched  him  deeply.  He  voiced  similar  approval  of  Sterne's 
Tristram  Shandy  and  Sentimental  Journey.  After  finishing 
Fielding's  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  which  he  found 
"agreeably  humorous  and  entertaining,"  he  expressed  "great 
regard  for  Mr.  Fielding's  character,"  but  he  objected  to  the  au- 
thor's casting  a  "sneer"  at  Addison  and  Steele,  both  of  whom  were 
"his  superiors"  in  "his  own  talent,  humor."5 

To  be  sure,  Iredell  had  the  proper  credentials  for  full  admission 
to  this  circle  of  closely  knit  families.  His  manners,  deportment, 
and  intelligence  were  proper  calling  cards  in  a  society  that  put  a 
premium  upon  enlightened  newcomers.  Iredell's  experience  was 
shared  by  others.  The  lawyer  William  Cumming,  a  former 
Marylander,  recalled  that  Edentonians  had  bestowed  upon  him 
"humanity,  friendship,  promotion,  perhaps  more  than  my  merit." 
A  Boston  attorney,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  was  cordially  received  in 
1773  as  he  spent  a  day  "dining  and  conversing  in  company  with 
the  most  celebrated  lawyers  of  Edenton."  A  New  Jersey  friend  of 
Joseph  Hewes  wrote  to  thank  the  merchant  for  the  warm  reception 
he  had  received  on  a  recent  visit  "from  the  gentlemen  of  Eden- 
ton"; such  "Hospitality"  to  "Strangers  is  a  thing  not  known  in 
our  more  Northern  Regions. "H 


4  Annual  Register  .  .  .  for  the  Year  1770  (London,  1774),  109-111;  Wil- 
liam L.  Saunders  (ed.),  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  (Raleigh: 
State  of  North  Carolina,  10  volumes,  1886-1890),  VIII,  60,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Saunders,  Colonial  Records;  Weeks,  "Libraries  and  Literature,"  198-205. 

5  JI  diary,  January  26,  1773,  below. 

,;  North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1  (October,  1900), 
537;  Josiah  Quincy,  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 17UU-1775  (Boston:  John  Wilson  and  Son  [Second  Edition], 
1874),  93,  hereinafter  cited  as  Quincy,  Memoir;  Charles  Reade  to  Joseph 
Hewes,  June  27,  1775,  Hayes  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC 
(microfilm  copies  of  the  originals  at  Hayes  Plantation,  Edenton,  N.C.). 
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Even  so,  Edenton  society  opened  its  doors  to  Iredell  all  the 
more  readily  because  he  had  the  backing  and  support  of  Henry 
Eustace  McCulloh  and  Samuel  Johnston.  If  for  no  other  reason 
then,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  look  more  closely  at  these  two 
men;  but  there  is  another  reason  as  well  since  throughout  the 
years  covered  in  Volume  I  McCulloh  and  Johnston  exerted  a 
profound  influence  on  Iredell's  life. 

The  McCulloh  and  Johnston  families  had  experienced  a  long 
and  fluctuating  relationship  in  North  Carolina  affairs.  The  elder 
Henry  McCulloh  had  employed  his  highly  placed  London 
connections  to  secure  the  governorship  of  the  colony  for  a  young 
Scot,  Gabriel  Johnston  (1734-1752).  Johnston  placed  himself 
further  in  McCulloh's  debt  by  accepting  from  him  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  royal  commission  and  for  his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  With  the  aid  of  Johnston  and  his  London  friends, 
McCulloh  received  grants  from  the  Privy  Council  totaling  132,000 
acres  in  the  Cape  Fear  region,  along  with  other  lands  for  several 
business  associates,  who,  evidently  by  prearrangement,  then 
turned  them  over  to  him.  Since  Johnston  himself  had  ambitions 
for  lands,  he  and  McCulloh  eventually  squabbled  over  grants, 
quitrents,  and  other  matters — Johnston  aligning  with  the  Cape 
Fear  planters  who  opposed  McCulloh's  encroachments  in  their 
own  part  of  the  colony,  and  who  were  also  locked  in  a  struggle 
with  the  Albemarle  aristocrats  over  control  of  the  lower  house  of 
assembly.7 

Johnston  died  in  office,  and  his  successor,  Arthur  Dobbs 
(1754-1765),  cooperated  with  his  friend  Henry  McCulloh  in 
securing  and  extending  his  titles.  Just  how  many  acres  McCulloh 
ultimately  accumulated  has  not  been  determined;  Henry  Eustace 
McCulloh  seems  to  have  said  or  implied  450,000  all  told.  It  is 
known  that  in  the  1760s  the  McCullohs  still  had  unsold  and  in 
their  possession  approximately  129,000  acres.8 

In  1761  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  came  to  North  Carolina  to 
survey  and  lay  off  for  sale  his  father's  lands,  employing  Thomas 


7  Lawrence  F.  London,  "The  Representation  Controversy  in  Colonial  North 
Carolina,"  NCHR,  XI  (October,  1934),  255-276. 

8  The  best  treatment  of  the  McCullohs  is  Charles  G.  Sellers,  "Private  Pro- 
fits and  British  Colonial  Policy:  The  Speculations  of  Henry  McCulloh," 
William  and  Mai~y  Quarterly,  3d  series,  XIII  (October,  1951),  535-551, 
hereinafter  cited  as  WMQ.  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh's  remarks  on  land 
claims  in  Loyalist  Transcripts,  Audit  Office  Papers,  British  Public  Record 
Office,  McCulloh  file  (copies  in  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and 
History),  hereinafter  cited  as  Loyalist  Transcripts,  A&H.  See  also  John 
Cannon,  "Henry  McCulloch  and  Henry  McCulloh,"  WMQ,  3d  series,  XV 
(January,  1958),  71-73. 
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Polk,  John  Frohock,  and  Edmund  Fanning  to  assist  him.  His 
influence  in  provincial  affairs  increased  as  witnessed  by  his 
receiving  the  collectorship  of  Port  Roanoke  (Edenton),  a  seat  on 
the  royal  council,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  post  of  North  Carolina 
colonial  agent  in  1768.  McCulloh's  character  is  revealed  in  a 
bundle  of  surviving  letters  addressed  to  his  crony  Edmund  "Ned" 
Fanning,  a  Yale  College  graduate  and,  since  1761,  a  Hillsborough 
attorney,  who  later  became  a  center  of  controversy  during  the 
Regulator  uprising  (1768-1771).  Polished  and  urbane,  McCulloh 
reduced  in  some  measure  the  earlier  resentment  in  the  colony 
toward  his  family.  He  was  nonetheless  a  shrewd  and  calculating 
man  who  put  his  immediate  interests  above  all  else. 

By  1766,  according  to  McCulloh,  he  had  settled  down  in 
Edenton  to  a  "life  of  absolute  Ease  and  Freedom,  and  revel  in 
every  gratification  of  sense."  He  was  truly  "a  most  idle  worthless 
rascal;  and  do  nothing  but  rise  to  eat,  and  drink  and  go  to  bed 
again."  McCulloh  gallantly  shared  his  bed  with  a  woman  whom 
he  promised  to  "strip"  in  Fanning's  presence  to  "show  thee  such 
Flesh  and  Blood,  as  would  have  led  old  Methusalum  himself 
astray,  and  make  him  swear,  that  Tis  willing  wanton  Love  alone, 
that  can  Make  Blest  the  ripend  maid  and  finish 'd  man.'  "  Although 
McCulloh's  generosity  stopped  short  of  offering  his  own  "dame" 
for  his  friend's  gratification,  he  promised  Fanning  the  pick  of  the 
other  Edenton  women,  even  a  married  one  "shouldst  you  lust 
after  her."9 

The  younger  McCulloh  returned  to  England  in  1767  because — 
or  so  he  told  Fanning — of  the  death  of  his  sister,  whose  loss 
necessitated  his  being  with  his  grieving  parents.  But  he  may  well 
have  had  a  more  urgent  reason  for  departing;  his  mistress  was 
pregnant  and  soon  gave  birth  to  a  son,  George.10  If  Iredell 
harbored  any  illusions  as  to  the  motives  behind  McCulloh's 
assisting  him  in  obtaining  the  comptrollership  of  Port  Roanoke 
and  providing  him  with  introductions  to  Edenton's  foremost 
citizens,  they  quickly  evaporated.  So  long  as  Iredell  ran  the 
customs  office,  McCulloh  stood  a  better  chance  of  managing  a 
prolonged  absence  from  his  own  post  as  collector.  Iredell  also 
became  saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  George  McCulloh, 
whose  needs  he  met  over  a  period  of  many  years.  But  by  all  odds 
the   most    time-consuming   demand    McCulloh    made    upon    his 


9  Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  Edmund  Fanning,  January  10,  27,  1766,  Fanning- 
McCulloh  Papers,  A&H. 

10  McCulloh  to  Fanning,  June  15,  1766,  Fanning-McCulloh  Papers,  A&H. 
George  McCulloh  described  as  "upwards"  of  seventeen  in  JI  to  McCulloh, 
June  15,  1784,  James  Iredell  Papers,  A&H. 
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cousin — and  all  these  endeavors  were  performed  without  any  real 
compensation — was  that  of  handling  a  heavy  portion  of  his 
business  affairs,  which  involved  collecting  rents  from  McCulloh's 
land  agents  and  making  trips  to  the  backcountry  to  examine 
certain  of  his  properties. 

In  contrast,  Iredell's  relationship  with  Samuel  Johnston  was 
unfailingly  positive  in  every  respect.  Like  Iredell,  Johnston  was 
a  man  of  rather  serious  nature  who  had  found  himself  faced  with 
formidable  responsibilities  at  an  early  age.  Born  in  Scotland,  he 
had  sailed  to  North  Carolina  as  a  small  child  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  brother  of  Governor  Gabriel  Johnston.  Following  his 
education  at  Yale,  Samuel  in  1753  read  law  in  Edenton  under  the 
guidance  of  Thomas  Barker,  the  town's  leading  attorney.  By  the 
end  of  his  "apprenticeship  of  five  years,"  both  his  parents  were 
dead,  and  he  faced  the  task  of  settling  the  exceedingly  complicated 
estates  of  his  father  and  uncle  and  looking  after  his  brother  and 
five  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  unmarried.  As  a  friend  lamented  to 
Johnston,  "just  at"  his  "setting  out  in  life,"  he  now  faced  the 
prospect  of  playing  the  parental  role  "on  account  of  your  sisters." 
For  a  time  Samuel  kept  his  brother  John  with  him  and  found 
temporary  homes  for  his  sisters — until  1765  when  he  acquired 
Hayes  plantation  and  gathered  his  three  still  unmarried  sisters 
under  his  own  roof.  Family  obligations  likely  provide  the  primary 
reason  why  Johnston  himself  failed  to  marry  for  another  five 
years;  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  took  a  wife  eighteen  years  his 
junior,  Frances  Cathcart,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.11 

Although  a  relatively  young  man,  Johnston  was  probably 
Edenton's  most  respected  and  influential  citizen  when  Iredell 
first  met  him.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Edenton  District  Superior 
Court,  vestryman  and  church  warden  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  and, 
since  1759,  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  assembly.  Add  to  these 
his  subsequent  services — in  the  Revolutionary  provincial  con- 
gresses, the  state  legislature,  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  say  nothing  of  two  terms  as  governor 
and  other  state-level  offices — and  one  may  more  fully  appreciate 
J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton's  assertion  that  Johnston's  was  "the 
most  notable  political  career  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina."12 


11  Samuel  Johnston,  Sr.,  to  Samuel  Johnston,  Jr.,  May  28,  1752,  Thomas 
Barker  to  Samuel  Johnston,  Sr.,  May  26,  1753,  Samuel  Ormes  to  Samuel 
Johnston,  Jr.,  January  6,  1758,  Samuel  Johnston,  Jr.,  to  John  [Jonias?], 
February  16,  1758,  Samuel  Johnston,  Jr.,  to  [Thomas  Barker],  Febru- 
ary 8,  1770,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 

12  Johnston  Memorandum  Book,  1762-1763,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC;  St.  Paul 
Parish  Records,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC;  Allen  Johnson,  Dumas 
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Withal,  Johnston  did  not  seek  political  power;  "his  dignified 
pride  and  domestic  turn  make  him  very  indifferent  about  promo- 
tion," wrote  Archibald  Maclaine  of  Wilmington,  who  wished 
for  Johnston  "a  little  more  ambition,  or  a  little  more  zeal  for 
the  public  service."  It  was  for  these  very  reasons — his  disdain 
for  personal  popularity  and  material  gain — that  Johnston's 
services  were  sought.  Probably  no  North  Carolinian  came  closer 
to  fitting  the  elitist  qualifications  then  considered  most  desirable 
for  holders  of  public  office.  A  gentleman  of  integrity,  ability, 
education,  and  experience,  he  had  attained  the  economic  indepen- 
dence that  many  political  philosophers  believed  tended  to  promote 
courage  and  rational  behavior.  It  was  thought  that  a  person  of 
such  rank  and  station  should  feel  a  responsibility  to  accept  as  a 
sacred  duty  a  call  to  use  his  talents  and  knowledge  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  people,  although  one  might  have  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
in  doing  so.  Thus  Johnston  accepted  the  duties  of  presiding  officer 
at  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  in  1776 
"much  against  my  inclinations  but  I  could  not  get  off  without 
quarreling  with  and  losing  the  confidence  of  many  who  profess 
themselves  my  friends."  Thus  over  a  decade  later  he  "accepted 
the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  State  which  the  Assembly 
offered  without  any  application  or  solicitation  on  my  part.  .  .  ."13 

McRee's  rather  severe  description  of  Johnston — "lofty"  and 
"unbending,"  displaying  an  "air  of  sternness" — one  who 
"commanded  the  respect  and  admiration,  but  not  the  love  of 
people" — was  at  least  outwardly  or  superficially  true.  Johnston 
himself  once  declared  that  if  he  were  not  "much  mistaken  in  my 
observations  of  mankind,  those  who  are  at  first  sight  somewhat 
difficult  to  be  acquainted  with"  formed  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  friendships,  "whereas  those  of  a  more  pleasant  and  easy 
nature  of  mind"  often  "insinuate  themselves  into  the  good  opinion 
of  all  strangers"  and  "leave  you  for  the  first  new  faces  that  offers." 
Iredell's  youthful  estimate  of  Johnston  is  of  a  piece  with  these 
sentiments: 


Malone,  and  others   (eds.),   Dictionary  of  American  Biography   (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  22  volumes,  1928-1958;  index  and  updating  supple- 
ments), V,  150,  hereinafter  cited  as  DAB. 

13  Archibald  Maclaine  to  George  Hooper,  March  24,  1783,  Walter  Clark 
(ed.),  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  (Winston  and  Goldsboro:  State 
of  North  Carolina,  16  volumes,  numbered  XI-XXVI,  1895-1906),  XVI, 
949,  hereinafter  cited  as  Clark,  State  Records;  Johnston  to  [?],  April 
[?],  1776,  Johnston  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  January  24,  1788,  Hayes 
Papers,  UNC. 
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from  him  Praise  is  sweet  indeed!  for  no  Man  is  more  averse  to  Flattery  .  .  . 
remarkably  sparing  of  exaggerated  praise,  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
one,  and  much  more  so  in  one's  presence.  His  thoughts  are  wise  and 
secret,  his  words  few  and  faithful;  in  these  particulars  I  mean,  for  he  is 
a  most  agreeable  Man,  as  well  as  he  is  equal  to  any  in  the  Country  in 
solidarity  of  understanding,  and  superior  to  most  (his  equal  hardly  can  be 
found)  in  the  integrity  of  his  Heart  and  Conduct.14 

To  the  extent  that  one  man  may  choose  another  as  his  model 
and  retain  his  independence  and  self-respect  did  Iredell  thus  seek 
to  hold  up  Johnston  as  a  standard  for  himself.  The  closeness  that 
developed  between  the  two  men  cannot  now  be  easily  described, 
though  it  can  be  sensed  in  their  correspondence.  Iredell  found  time 
from  his  customs  work  to  prepare  for  a  second  profession  by 
reading  law  under  the  guidance  of  his  older  friend.  In  1770  and 
1771  he  received  licenses  to  practice  law  in  the  inferior  (county) 
and  superior  (district)  courts  respectively.  During  the  following 
years,  especially  after  American  independence  terminated 
Iredell's  customs  job,  Iredell  and  Johnston  frequently  traveled 
together  to  Currituck,  Windsor,  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  practice  law  in  the 
county  courts.  A  successful  attorney  had  literally  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  life  in  the  saddle  since  a  lawyer  had  to  ride  the  cir- 
cuits in  order  to  drum  up  enough  business  for  a  decent  livelihood. 
(How  different  was  the  experience  of  John  Adams,  who,  weary  of 
the  arduous  pursuit  of  the  law  in  rural  Massachusetts,  could  move 
to  Boston  and  ply  his  craft,  an  opportunity  denied  lawyers  in  a 
colony  lacking  an  urban  center  such  as  North  Carolina.)  It  also 
meant  swimming  horses  over  swollen  streams,  waiting  endlessly 
for  slow-moving  ferries  across  the  sounds,  following  primitive 
roads,  enduring  exposure  to  sun  and  rain,  and  seeking  lodgings 
along  the  way  in  taverns  and  ordinaries  that  were  almost  invari- 
ably crowded,  dirty,  and  poorly  ventilated. 

Iredell's  admiration  extended  to  Johnston's  entire  family,  his 
"greatest  favorites."  They  were  "united  by  the  tenderest  ties  of 
affection,"  he  informed  his  father,  and  displayed  "a  general  share 
of  good  sense,  cultivated  understandings,  and  engaging  Manners 
that  I  have  never  seen  excelled,  if  equaled.  They  are  truly  Families 
of  love  and  are  known  to  be  so  by  all  their  Acquaintance."  The 
Johnston  clan  included  Samuel's  wife  and  unmarried  sisters 
Anne  and  Hannah  ("the  most  amiable  and  agreeable  Women  I 


]4  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  37;  Johnston  to  [?],  January  [?],  1769,    Hayes  Papers, 
UNC;  JI  to  Francis  Iredell,  July  20,  1772,  below. 
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Portrait  of  Hannah  Iredell  (signature). 


know"),  all  at  Hayes;  a  sister  living  in  Edenton,  Jean  Blair 
("a  most  valuable  and  respected  Woman"),  whose  husband  died 
in  1772;  and  a  cousin,  Penelope  Dawson  ("above  all  competi- 
tion") of  Eden  House  across  the  Chowan  River,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  and  herself  a  re- 
cent widow.15 


15  JI  to  Francis  Iredell,  July  20,  1772,  below. 
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Hayes  Gate  House.  The  original  section  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  John 
Rieusset  until  Samuel  Johnston  bought  it  in  1765.  The  house  stood  on  Plumb 
Walk  before  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location  when  the  present  day 
Hayes  was  built.  The  gate  house  is  where  James  Iredell  courted  Hannah 
Johnston. 

Samuel  Johnston  and  his  women  folk  expanded  their  family  to 
embrace  Iredell  and  the  merchant  Joseph  Hewes  ("one  of  the  best 
and  most  agreeable  Men  in  the  World"),  whose  engagement  to  still 
another  Johnston  sister  had  ended  with  the  young  woman's 
sudden  and  untimely  death.  Consequently,  necessity  demands 
what  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  a  digression,  a  somewhat 
closer  look  at  the  Johnstons  and  their  relations,  for  their  names 
and  activities  fill  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  James  Iredell.16 

Iredell's  diary  provides  the  most  vivid  picture  of  the  young 
man's  network  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  pre-Revolutionary 
Edenton.  Reading  the  diary  and  simultaneously  examining  the 
Sauthier  map,  Iredell  may  be  followed  as  he  traveled  "over  the 
creek"  to  "Hayes"  for  an  evening  of  dining  and  conversation;  as 
he  walked  from  his  own  rented  quarters  along  King,  Broad,  and 
Eden  streets  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Blair,  where  he  drank  tea  and  de- 
lighted and  amused  that  lady  and  her  younger  Johnston  sisters  by 
reading  aloud  to  them  from  contemporary  British  fiction;  as  he 
stopped  for  dinner  and  political  conversation  with  several  other 


16  JI  to  Francis  Iredell,  July  20,  1772,  below. 
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men  at  the  home  of  bachelor  Hewes,  or  wandered  into  the  nearby 
tavern  of  John  Horniblow  for  a  libation  and  a  game  of  billiards  or 
cards;  as  he  went  next  door  from  his  customs  office  on  Broad 
Street  to  Johnston's  law  office  to  discuss  a  point  in  a  legal  treatise 
or  to  put  down  his  friend's  windows  because  of  the  threat  of  rain. 

It  is  also  the  diary,  coupled  with  a  few  letters,  that  affords  an 
unusually  intimate  account  of  Iredell's  courtship  of  Hannah 
Johnston.  Much  of  the  time  the  love-smitten  customs  official  kept 
his  eyes  glued  to  the  windows  of  his  office  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Hannah  and  Anne  walking  up  Broad  Street,  Edenton's  principal 
thoroughfare,  toward  Mrs.  Blair's  or  the  house  of  some  friend — 
or,  on  Sunday,  toward  St.  Paul's  Church.  If  the  Johnston  girls 
happened  to  be  heading  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  eagerly 
sought  to  escort  them  to  the  canoe  they  had  left  tied  beyond  the 
courthouse  green,  ever  receptive  to  an  invitation  to  cross  Queen 
Anne's  Creek  with  them  and  pay  his  respects  at  Hayes.  After  a 
spirited  contest  for  Hannah's  affection  with  a  gallant  friend,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  a  member  of  the  royal  council,  Iredell  won 
out  and  Dukinfield  graciously  gave  the  couple  his  blessings. 
James  and  Hannah  were  married  on  July  18,  1773,  and  made 
Edenton  their  permanent  home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Hannah, 
who  later  bore  her  husband  a  son  and  two  daughters,  was  four 
years  Iredell's  senior;  "her  Face,"  he  conceded,  was  "not  what 
is  generally  called  handsome."  Moreover,  she  was  reserved  and 
retiring  except  among  family  and  friends.  But  she  was  intelligent 
and  shared  his  taste  for  literature  and  history.  "Her  Heart  is 
the  best  I  ever  knew,  her  Temper  the  most  mild  and  amiable," 
he  assured  his  father.  "In  short,  Sir,  she  is  a  young  Woman  whom 
I  fondly,  passionately  love,  and  whom  my  Cooler  Reason  tells 
me  is  everything  I  could  possibly  wish.  .  .  ."17 

Iredell's  financial  condition  had  prevented  him  from  seeking  an 
earlier  union  with  Hannah.  Since  his  regular  salary  went  toward 
the  upkeep  of  his  family  in  England,  his  own  immediate  income 
was  limited  to  fees  from  customs  receipts  and  trifling  sums  earned 
as  a  fledgling  lawyer.  The  more  remunerative  collectorship  of  the 
port  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  cousin  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh, 
who,  despite  the  new  imperial  policy  of  requiring  customs  men  to 
occupy  their  stations,  had  managed  to  stay  in  England.  With 
Iredell  on  hand  to  hold  the  customs  assignment  and  to  look  after 
his  landed  affairs,  McCulloh  had  the  best  of  all  worlds.  Conse- 
quently, to  appease  Iredell,  McCulloh  repeatedly  promised  that  he 


17  JI  to  Francis  Iredell,  October  22,  1772,  below. 
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would  eventually  turn  over  the  collectorship  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Englishman  urged  Iredell  not  to  marry  until  that 
event  took  place.  Iredell,  weary  of  waiting,  finally  went  ahead  with 
his  marriage,  which  was  followed  by  the  long-awaited  transfer  of 
the  collectorship  early  in  1774. 18 

It  was  no  bed  of  roses,  in  any  event,  to  be  a  king's  customs 
officer  in  a  time  of  mounting  Anglo-American  tension.  Collector 
William  Dry  and  Comptroller  Pennington,  serving  the  Cape  Fear 
region,  were  threatened  by  angry  crowds  during  the  Stamp  Act 
crisis  of  1765-1766.  Throughout  America  hostility  toward  the 
customs  service  increased  with  the  passage  in  1767  of  the  Towns- 
hend  Revenue  Act — levying  external  taxes  on  lead,  tea,  paint, 
paper,  and  glass  landed  in  the  colonies — and  the  creation  of  a 
separate  American  Board  of  Customs  Commissioners,  which 
meant  that  collection  of  the  Townshend  taxes  and  other  customs 
revenues  could  now  be  administered  directly  in  America  instead  of 
by  remote  control  from  Great  Britain.  On  the  whole,  customs 
collectors  had  never  been  highly  regarded  in  the  colonies;  but  in 
the  past  they  had  frequently  accepted  bribes  to  overlook  illegal 
cargoes,  especially  New  England-imported  molasses  from  the 
foreign  West  Indian  islands.  But  now  the  days  of  "salutary 
neglect,"  of  nonchalant  imperial  supervision,  were  over;  and 
customs  appointees  were  expected  to  pursue  their  duties  zealously. 
Certainly  the  incentive  was  there:  a  very  healthy  portion  of  their 
income  would  result  from  collecting  the  prescribed  duties.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  Professor  0.  M.  Dickerson  that  the  new  customs 
officers,  particularly  the  Boston-based  American  Board  of  Cus- 
toms Commissioners,  were  a  rapacious  band  who  deliberately 
sought  to  trap  the  colonists  into  disobeying  the  complicated 
loading  and  bonding  procedures  included  in  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1764;  that,  furthermore,  the  establishment  of  the  new  board  was 
England's  most  fateful  decision,  since  it  led  in  one  way  or  another 
to  many  of  the  events  that  culminated  in  American  independence.19 


18  McCulloh's  appeal  for  an  extension  of  his  leave  in  his  letter  to  American 
Board  of  Customs  Commissioners,  April  14,  1768,  Treasury  Papers,  English 
Records,  A&H.  McCulloh's  father  claimed  that  North  Carolina  customs  posts 
were  among  the  least  remunerative  in  the  colonies.  N.  S.  Jucker  (ed.),  The 
Jenkinson  Papers  (London:  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1949),  229- 
231. 

19  James  M.  Watkins,  "North  Carolina  and  the  New  Colonial  Policy,  1763- 
1766"  (unpublished  M.A.  thesis:  Louisiana  State  University,  1964);  Oliver 
M.  Dickerson,  The  Navigation  Acts  and  the  American  Revolution  (Philadel- 
phia: University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1951). 
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Iredell  saw  at  first  hand  the  unpopularity  of  the  customs 
organization  when,  in  November,  1768,  he  had  landed  in  Boston 
and  presented  his  warrant  to  the  American  Board  of  Customs 
Commissioners.  Already  in  Boston  friction  between  merchants 
and  the  commissioners  had  reached  the  boiling  point,  highlighted 
by  what  the  townspeople  felt  was  a  vendetta  against  John  Han- 
cock, but  the  merchant  prince  had  emerged  as  a  local  hero  when 
both  cases  against  his  ships  Lydia  and  Liberty  failed  in  court  for 
lack  of  evidence.  Fearful  for  their  safety,  the  commissioners  per- 
suaded royal  authorities  to  send  troops  to  Boston;  four  regiments 
of  redcoats  were  there  by  the  time  Iredell  came  ashore. 

Whatever  suspicions  Edentonians  may  have  habored  toward 
the  appearance  of  any  new  customs  official — hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  Townshend  taxes  and  the  uproar  in  Boston — could  scarcely 
have  been  directed  for  long  at  Iredell,  because  he  possessed 
personal  qualities  and  influential  connections  that  made  for 
quick  acceptance.  And  yet  had  he  displayed  a  supercilious  attitude 
or  highhanded  manner  in  exercising  his  responsibilities,  his 
standing  in  the  community  would  have  been  far  different. 
Fortunately  for  Iredell,  local  merchants  had  rarely  been  involved 
in  smuggling,  if  one  may  credit  Governor  Arthur  Dobbs's  boast  in 
1764  that  the  colony  had  been  less  of  a  problem  with  illicit 
European  and  West  Indian  trade  "than  any  other  upon  this 
Continent.  .  .  .  We  have  had  but  three  seizures  in  this  Province  in 
the  nine  years  that  I  have  been  here.  .  .  ."  Dobbs's  successor 
William  Tryon  also  believed  that  there  were  few  infractions  of 
imperial  commercial  regulations.  Despite  occasional  complaints 
in  North  Carolina,  "it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  she  found  the 
much-condemned  British  mercantilist  system  more  advantageous 
than  did  any  other  continental  colony,"  observed  Christopher 
Crittenden,  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject.20 

These  statements  do  not  mean  that  North  Carolinians  approved 
of  the  Townshend  taxes,  which,  except  for  the  duty  on  tea,  Parlia- 
ment withdrew  in  1770.  Nor  did  they  agree  with  the  earlier  Sugar 
Act,  Parliament's  first  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  North 
Carolina  lower  house  of  assembly  was  one  of  only  two  colonial 
legislatures  to  point  out  the  historic  significance  of  this  revenue 
measure  and  to  brand  it  unconstitutional.  True  enough,  Parlia- 
ment retreated  in  1766,  repealing  the  Stamp  Act  and  reducing  the 


20  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  VI,  1021-1023,  VII,  483;  Charles  Christo- 
pher Crittenden,  The  Commerce  of  North  Carolina,  1763-1789  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1936),  52,  hereinafter  cited  as  Crittenden,  Com- 
merce ofN.C. 
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duty  on  molasses  as  contained  in  the  Sugar  Act  to  the  point  that, 
in  actuality,  it  could  be  viewed  as  no  more  than  a  regulatory  trade 
measure,  as  were  the  original  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation.  Yet 
the  Sugar  Act's  tricky  and  involved  procedures  for  ship  captains 
and  shipowners  not  only  remained  a  part  of  the  law,  but  the 
bonding  requirements  of  earlier  statutes  were  made  more  com- 
prehensive. Iredell  appears  to  have  been  fair  to  the  point  of  lax- 
ness  in  enforcing  these  procedures,  as  in  fact  McCulloh  had  wisely 
cautioned  him  to  be  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill  will  that  customs 
officials  were  encountering  elsewhere.  No  one  would  "blame 
you  for  doing  your  duty"  "when  forced"  confided  McCulloh, 
"but  the  Laws  of  Trade  in  such  a  Country  as  Carolina  should 
ever  have  the  most  gentle  and  liberal  Construction  put  upon 
them."  Iredell  recalled  several  years  later  that  "it  had  been 
Customary  for  the  Collectors  [at  Port  Roanoke]  to  grant 
indulgence  to  Importers  in  respect  to  payment  of  the  duties  until 
the  Vessel  cleared  out"  rather  than  to  demand  immediate  payment 
upon  arrival.  Iredell  likely  received  similar  counsel  from  Samuel 
Johnston,  who  in  1770  became  deputy  naval  officer  of  the 
province.21 

If  Iredell  was  reasonable,  he  initially,  at  least,  allowed  no 
flagrant  violations  of  the  navigation  laws.  Upon  getting  wind  of 
three  ships  attempting  to  sail  secretly  up  the  Alligator  River  to 
unload  "Sundry  Goods  without  reporting"  to  pay  duties,  he  hired 
a  sloop  and  crew  and  apprehended  the  vessels,  which  were  subse- 
quently condemned  and  sold  by  the  vice-admiralty  court  in  New 
Bern.  But  when  the  customs  board  in  Boston  refused  to  reimburse 
Iredell  adequately  for  his  personal  expenses  in  the  matter,  he 
complained  bitterly  to  McCulloh  that  he  did  not  take  lightly  to 
the  idea  of  having  to  "patiently  submit"  to  being  "ill  treated" 
when  he  had  only  performed  his  duty  with  "no  lucrative  view"  in 
mind.22 

Iredell's  position  was  unique  compared  to  other  customs  men. 
"In  these  years  of  comparative  calm,"  between  the  repeal  of  most 
of  the  Townshend  duties  and  the  Tea  crisis  of  1773-1774,  "the 


21  JTs  statement  in  Chowan  County  Civil  Action  Papers,  September  term, 
1782,  A&H;  McCulloh  to  JI,  May  5,  1770,  below.  Naval  officers  were  not 
officers  in  the  royal  navy,  but  men  appointed — usually  by  the  governors — to 
carry  out  in  practice  the  chief  executives'  own  responsibilities  in  enforcing 
the  navigation  laws.  Leonard  W.  Labaree,  Royal  Government  in  America 
(New  Haven:   Yale  University  Press,  1933),  104-105. 

22  JI  to  McCulloh,  March  5,  1772,  below;  "An  Account  of  Incidents  paid  by 
James  Iredell,  Esqr.  Comptroller,  April,  1770,"  Charles  E.  Johnson  Papers, 
A&H. 
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brunt  of  the  anger  of  the  colonists  was  borne  by  the  customs 
service,"  which  was  "the  one  remaining  visible  evidence  of  the 
English  policies  of  the  preceding  years,"  writes  Thomas  Barrow. 
Iredell's  own  position  in  North  Carolina  remained  secure,  even 
after  the  Tea  Act  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  which  in  turn  pro- 
duced parliamentary  retaliation  in  the  form  of  the  Coercive  Acts. 
Nor  was  Iredell  driven  from  his  post  by  developments  resulting 
from  the  First  Continental  Congress,  or  by  the  outburst  of  hostili- 
ties at  Lexington  and  Concord.  ".  .  .  do  not  be  uneasy  about  your 
Brother,"  Hannah  Iredell  reassured  Arthur  Iredell  in  England. 
"He  is  too  much  respected  and  loved  to  be  in  any  personal 
danger."  She  could  not  speak  the  same  for  "Most  of  the  King's 
other  Officers"  in  North  Carolina,  who  "through  their  own  in- 
discretion lead  disagreeable  lives  here  at  present."23 

As  customs  officials  fled  their  posts  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  as  various  royal  appointees  in  North  Carolina 
departed  from  the  colony  or  sought  safety  aboard  nearby  British 
vessels,  Iredell — strange  as  it  may  seem — continued  about  his 
task  as  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Roanoke.  He  cleared  his  last 
ship  as  late  as  April  8,  1776,  and  he  shut  his  books  on  April  27. 
Seven  and  a  half  years  as  a  British  public  servant  rang  down  with 
a  final  laconic  entry:  "No  Duties  in  July  1776 — accounts  then 
to  close."24 

Iredell,  of  course,  chose  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  new  nation, 
even  though  it  meant  separation  from  his  immediate  family  in 
England  and,  ultimately,  the  loss  of  a  valuable  inheritance  from 
Thomas  Iredell,  his  uncle.  On  the  other  hand,  Iredell  had  already 
planted  deep  roots  in  the  soil  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  had 
taken  a  wife  and  embarked  upon  the  profession  of  law.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  stature,  having  be- 
come the  colony's  most  respected  and  influential  essayist  in 
defense  of  American  liberties. 

There  is  irony  in  the  role  of  a  king's  official  servant  spearhead- 
ing one  of  the  crown's  colonies  down  the  road  to  rebellion  and 
independence.  Certainly  Iredell  had  not  set  out  to  do  so.  Thomas 
Iredell  had  warned  his  nephew  in  North  Carolina  not  to  "meddle 
with  politicks."  As  "a  King's  officer,"  he  should  "stand  neuter  at 
least."  Although  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  had  likewise  advised 


2:5  Thomas  C.  Barrow,  Trade  and  Empire:  The  British  Customs  Service 
in  Colonial  America,  1660-1775  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1967),  244,  hereinafter  cited  as  Barrow,  Trade  and  Empire-,  Hannah 
Iredell  to  Arthur  Iredell  [1775?],  below. 

24  "Account  Current,"   [July,  1775-July,  1776],  Iredell  Papers,  A&H. 
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Iredell  to  "keep  yourself  clear  of  party"  by  being  "all  things  to  all 
men,"  he  had,  all  unwittingly,  in  the  same  letter  given  what 
constituted  contrary  counsel:  "I  would  have  you  cultivate  Mr. 
Johnston's  friendship  and  good  opinion  by  every  means  in  your 
power.  I  recommend  this  to  you  as  a  circumstance  which  merits 
your  first  and  most  constant  attention. "  For  one  could  scarcely  be 
an  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Johnston  and  stand  clear  of  the 
public  issues  of  the  day.25 

Beginning  with  the  disputes  over  sugar  and  stamps,  there  had 
been  in  the  lower  house  of  assembly  a  group  of  men  who  had 
consistently  acted  and  spoken  for  colonial  rights.  They  were  led  by 
Samuel  Johnston,  John  Harvey,  and  Joseph  Hewes  of  the  Albe- 
marle region — all  respected  and  admired  by  James  Iredell;  Isaac 
Edwards  and  Richard  Cogdell  of  New  Bern;  and  Cornelius 
Harnett,  William  Hooper,  John  Ashe,  and  Robert  Howe  of  the 
Cape  Fear  country.  Iredell,  so  far  as  is  known,  had  no  hand  in  the 
colony's  remonstrances  against  the  Townshend  program,  which, 
in  Johnston's  opinion,  were  not  sufficiently  strong.  But  in  March, 
1773,  even  before  the  tea  episode  brewed  new  denunciations  of 
imperial  encroachments  from  all  the  colonies,  the  Boston  lawyer 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  noted  that  North  Carolina  was  stirring  once 
more.26 

These  provincial  chieftains  were  angry  with  Governor  Josiah 
Martin,  who  opposed  their  efforts  to  renew  legislation — then  due 
to  expire — for  maintaining  inferior  and  superior  courts  in  the 
colony.  The  real  issue  was  whether  a  court  law  should  permit  the 
provincial  courts  to  attach  property  of  defaulting  debtors  residing 
in  England.  Though  the  former  statute  contained  such  a  clause,  it 
had  been  criticized  by  British  merchants,  some  of  whom  not  only 
had  commercial  dealings  in  the  colony  but  also  owned  land  there. 
Although,  in  response  to  these  pressures,  the  crown  had  instructed 
Martin  not  to  approve  any  judicial  measure  including  that 
provision,  the  governor  reluctantly  consented  to  a  court  law 
embracing  the  attachment  clause,  but  with  the  stipulation  it  be 
nonoperative  until  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  (it  was  instead 
disallowed).  But  when  the  lower  house  attempted  to  incorporate 
the  controversial  language  into  bills  to  meet  the  temporary  need 
for  courts,  the  governor  rejected  them  and  dissolved  the  assembly. 


25  Thomas  Iredell  to  JI,  [1770?],  below;  Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  JI,  May  10, 
1769,  below. 

26  For  Johnston's  opposition  to  earlier  parliamentary  acts,  see  his  corre- 
spondence in  Hayes  Papers,  UNC;  his  criticism  of  Townshend  program  in 
Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  8-9;  Quincy,  Memoir,  90-93. 
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As  Josiah  Quincy  remarked,  the  situation  was  "really  curious; 
there  are  but  five  provincial  laws  in  force  through  the  colony,  and 
no  courts  at  all  in  being.  No  one  can  recover  a  debt,  except  before 
a  single  magistrate,  where  the  sums  are  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  offenders  escape  with  impunity."  "Without  something  is  done 
speedily  God  knows  what  will  become  of  us  (I  mean  the  Law- 
yers)," complained  Samuel  Johnston,  "and  the  Merchants  are  not 
in  a  much  more  desirable  situation.  Some  of  their  Debtors  going 
off  daly  to  the  Settlements  to  the  Westward."27 

The  mood  of  the  colonial  assemblymen  was  hardly  assuaged  by 
Martin's  creation  of  special  judicial  organs  to  enforce  the  criminal 
laws  and  maintain  order.  During  the  summer  of  1773  sessions  of 
these  "Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery" 
convened  in  several  counties.  For  a  governor,  acting  under  royal 
directions,  to  establish  unilaterally  courts  of  justice  appeared  to 
be  a  dangerous  step,  reminiscent  of  the  harsh  prerogative  tribunals 
of  an  earlier  period  of  English  history. 

In  response  to  a  defense  of  the  new  courts  by  an  "anonymous 
correspondent"  in  the  New  Bern  North-Carolina  Gazette,  customs 
man  Iredell  silently  took  up  his  pen  as  lawyer  Iredell  and  offered 
battle.  It  might  be  true,  he  admitted,  that  the  governor's  commis- 
sion from  the  crown  authorized  his  endeavoring  to  create  such 
judicial  organs.  "But  that  the  people  are  bound  by  a  set  of  rules 
and  instructions"  found  "in  the  Governor's  strong  box"  was 
specious  reasoning.  The  "constitution  of  this  colony"  rested  "on 
the  provincial  charter,  which  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
original  contract  between  the  King  and  the  inhabitants";  there- 
fore the  governor's  commission  could  not  properly  be  anything 
more  than  a  kind  of  "letter  of  attorney"  to  the  colonial  executive 
for  implementing  "that  contract  on  the  part  of  the  King."  "It  was 
by  no  means  a  discretionary  power  in  the  King  and  his  ministers, 
to  make  ordinances  to  supply  any  defect  which  they  imagine  in 
the  constitution."  That  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  citizens 
or  their  deputies  "in  some  public  act."28 

To  Iredell,  the  constitutions  of  the  colonies  consisted  of  more 
than  simply  the  provincial  charters;  they  also  included  laws, 
precedents,  and  traditions  that  had  evolved  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies.  If  Iredell  was  somewhat  innovative  in  his 
definition  of  the  colonial  constitutions,  he  was  nonetheless  stating 
assumptions  that  had  previously  been  explicit  in  the  laws  and  the 

27  Quincy,  Memoir,  95;  Johnston  to  Thomas  Barker,  January  24,  1774, 
Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 

28  Essay  on  the  Court  Law  Controversy,  September  10,  1773,  below. 
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legislative  behavior  of  the  colonists.  Men  are  rarely  given  to 
articulating  the  notions  and  principles  they  take  for  granted  until 
their  concepts  are  seriously  challenged  and  call  for  conscious 
expression.  Yet  London  officialdom  continued  to  view  commis- 
sions and  instructions  as  the  primary  elements  in  the  constitu- 
tional relationship  between  the  mother  country  and  America.  A 
later  solution  to  these  conflicting  outlooks,  for  one  colony  at  least, 
might  have  postponed  or  averted  the  American  Revolution — when 
Governor  David  Parry  of  Barbados  in  1783  received  authorization 
to  dispense  with  his  instructions  when  they  conflicted  with  the 
"usage  and  established  custom"  of  the  island;  but  that  concession 
came  a  decade  or  so  too  late  to  save  the  North  American  depen- 
dencies. 

Probably  only  a  handful  of  people  knew  the  real  identity  of  the 
author  who  signed  his  essay  "A  Planter."  But  as  William  Hooper 
subsequently  confided  to  Iredell — after  noting  that  Iredell's 
"most  intimate  friends"  had  whispered  the  "Planter's"  name — 
every  thinking  man  was  in  his  debt  "for  the  share  you  have  taken 
in  this  interesting  controversy."  Iredell  had  "forged  the  weapons" 
that  the  next  two  assemblies  (those  of  December,  1773,  and  March, 
1774) — led  by  Hooper  and  Johnston — had  employed  in  supporting 
attachments  and  in  resisting  appropriations  for  "unconstitu- 
tionally framed"  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer.29 

As  early  as  April,  1774,  Speaker  Harvey  and  his  chief  lieutenant 
Samuel  Johnston  were  already  threatening  to  call  a  provincial 
congress  to  sit  independently  of  Governor  Martin  and  the  royal 
council.30  Johnston,  member  of  the  recently  formed  colony  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  wrote  William  Hooper  to  alert  Cornelius 
Harnett,  John  Ashe,  and  other  Cape  Fear  men  of  the  possibility. 
But  it  was  the  aftermath  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  Virginia's 
appeal  for  a  general  colonial  congress  that  aroused  North  Caro- 
lina to  action,  and  it  was  Hooper  and  the  Wilmington  patriots 
who  first  urged  the  convening  of  a  local  congress,  to  be  held  in 


29  William  Hooper  to  JI,  April  26,  1774,  below;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records, 
IX,  707-708,  729-733,  742-743. 

30  Some  scholars  doubt  that  the  economic  factor  in  the  matter  of  attach- 
ments was  of  great  significance;  they  have  stressed  instead  constitutional 
issues,  although  contemporary  comments  indicate  both  were  of  considerable 
importance.  Charles  Grier  Sellers,  Jr.,  "Making  of  a  Revolution:  The  North 
Carolina  Whigs,  1765-1775,"  in  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  (ed.),  Studies  in  Southern 
History  .  .  .  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  [Volume  39  of 
the  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science],  1957),  27-28; 
Robert  L.  Ganyard,  "North  Carolina  during  the  American  Revolution:  The 
First  Phase,  1774-1777"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Duke  University, 
1963),  82-83. 
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August.  Similar  activity  throughout  the  colony  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  delegates  who  were  to  assemble  at  New  Bern  in 
August.  A  gathering  at  Edenton  chose  Johnston  and  Hewes  to 
attend  and  drafted  resolutions — quite  likely  the  work  of  Iredell — 
against  British  taxation  and  the  Coercive  Acts.31 

The  provincial  congress  not  only  expressed  sympathy  for  Boston 
but  also  adopted  a  policy  of  nonimportation  and — to  take  effect 
later — nonexportation  together  with  picking  delegates  (Hooper, 
Hewes,  and  Richard  Caswell)  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  a 
continental  congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  It  further 
resolved  that  colonial  rights  had  been  "invaded  by  powers 
unwarrantably  assumed  by  Parliament"  and  that  British-imposed 
taxation  was  "illegal  and  unconstitutional,"  as  were  the  unjust 
and  oppressive  laws  aimed  at  Massachusetts.32 

What  then  were  the  limits  to  Parliament's  authority  over  the 
colonies?  The  provincial  congress  had  gone  beyond  a  mere  denial 
of  parliamentary  taxation  and  had  enumerated  legislation  found 
in  the  Coercive  Acts.  But  that  body  had  stopped  short  of  defining 
what  was  the  true  constitutional  relationship  between  the  colonies 
and  mother  country.  Even  so,  the  year  1774  marked  a  turning 
point  in  American  thinking.  It  was  not  enough  to  continue  to 
argue  that  taxation  was  illegal  and  that  the  colonial  assemblies 
were,  in  effect,  absolute  in  their  own  internal  spheres.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain,  albeit  somewhat  unconsciously,  that  the 
colonists  had  adopted  a  concept  of  sovereignty  antipathetic  to  the 
Blackstonian  view  of  the  empire  as  a  unitary  structure  in  which 
one  political  organ  exercised  absolute  supremacy.  The  colonists 
needed  new  weapons  in  their  intellectual  arsenal  which  would 
enable  them  to  reject  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  the  external 
spheres  as  well.  Because  Parliament  refused  to  accept  any 
boundaries  upon  its  jurisdiction,  the  Americans  were  forced  to 
deny  the  British  legislature  any  binding  control  over  them;  there 
was  no  other  way  for  the  colonists  to  remain  in  the  empire  with 
their  freedoms  preserved  and  guaranteed. 

While  the  first  Continental  Congress  struggled  with  the  problem 
in  Philadelphia,  Iredell  issued  an  address  "To  the  Inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain"  on  the  subject  of  the  "attempt  in  your  Parliament 
to  exercise  a  supreme  authority  over  us";  if  such  a  legitimate 
claim  could  be  advanced,  then  "we  are  possessed  of  no  liberty;  we 


31  Johnston  to  Hooper,  April  5,  1774,  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  968, 
1037-1038;  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  September  1,  1774. 

32  Saunders,    Colonial    Records,    IX,    1043-1049;    North -Carolina    Gazette 
(New  Bern),  September  1,  1774. 
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have  nothing  we  can  call  our  own."  "It  is  the  very  definition  of 
slavery."33  Even  more  alarming  than  the  spate  of  recent  British 
laws  was  the  principle  of  parliamentary  sovereignty  over  America 
that  lay  behind  them.  To  Iredell  such  thinking,  as  enunciated  in 
Sir  William  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  was  ''narrow  and 
pedantic."  If  it  had  merit  earlier  when  all  Englishmen  lived  at 
home  and  when  all  the  "forms"  of  government  were  "simple  ones," 
the  concept  no  longer  held  true.  The  empire,  correctly  examined, 
was  a  federation  of  "several  distinct  and  independent  legislatures, 
each  engaged  within  a  separate  scale,  and  employed  about  different 
objects,"  all  united  by  a  common  monarch. 

Iredell  contended,  as  had  Jefferson  that  same  year  in  his 
Summary  View  pamphlet,  that  Parliament  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  colonies  because  they  were  originally  the  possession  of 
the  king,  who  was  the  lone  source  of  British  authority  outside  the 
realm.  Not  until  the  Puritan  period  did  the  English  legislature 
interfere  in  colonial  affairs,  an  intrusion  that  had  continued  ever 
since.  The  real  tie  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
was  the  same  as  the  one  that  had  existed  between  England  and 
Scotland  before  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707:  when  each  country, 
having  its  own  legislature,  was  linked  to  the  other  through  their 
joint  king. 

What  was  the  validity  of  Iredell's  interpretation  of  the  British 
constitution — a  forerunner  of  the  modern  commonwealth  idea — in 
terms  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  political  and  legal 
developments?  There  is,  of  course,  no  definitive  answer,  especially 
since  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  period  of  disorganization  and 
crisis  so  far  as  the  constitution  was  concerned.  More  significant  is 
the  fact  that  Iredell  demonstrated  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
English  law  and  history,  which  he  exercised  with  skill  and 
persuasion. 

Finally,  Iredell,  a  young  man  not  yet  turned  twenty-three, 
displayed  a  full  measure  of  practicality  and  common  sense.  He 
acknowledged  that  clever  Englishmen  might  punch  holes  in  the 
fabric  of  his  constitutional  view  of  the  empire.  If  so,  he  warned, 
then  "the  original  rights  of  mankind  should  correct  and  alter 
them."  The  colonists  "would  not  be  cheated  out  of"  their  "liberties 
by  a  few  artful  syllables"  or  by  "some  clerical  defect."  Regardless 
of  finely  spun  theories  of  indivisible  sovereignty,  free  government 
depended  on  the  "general  confidence  of  the  people."  Still,  Iredell 
was  trying  to  hold  an  old  empire  together,  not  create  a  new  nation. 


33  "To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,"  September,  1774,  below. 
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He  recognized  that  his  analysis  of  imperial  connections  might  not 
infrequently  pose  hardships  when  the  various  legislatures  needed 
to  coordinate  their  actions  to  deal  with  mutual  concerns.  "But 
we  are  ready  at  any  time,"  he  added,  "to  enter  into  a  fair  negotia- 
tion by  which  means  to  concert  a  plan  of  cementing  the  general 
interest  of  the  empire  upon  a  broad  base,  at  once  securing  a  proper 
union  of  counsel  and  authority,  and  the  individual  freedom  of  each 
member  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare."  He  sounded  another  conciliatory  note  in  saying  that  the 
colonists  doubtless  would  continue  to  adhere  to  certain  just  and 
beneficial  parliamentary  enactments  "without  critically  inquiring 
into  their  constitutionality." 

Just  how  long  Iredell's  place  in  the  North  Carolina  patriot 
party  remained  a  secret  is  not  clear.  Up  to  a  point  he  was  discreet, 
his  wife's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  ladies  who  attended 
the  misnamed  Edenton  "Tea  Party,"  in  October,  1774,  which  was 
actually  a  distaff  group  who  signed  an  "Association"  approving 
the  resolves  of  the  provincial  congress  and  promising  "to  do 
everything  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  testify  our  sincere 
adherence  to  the  same."  As  Iredell's  brother  Arthur  commented 
from  England,  the  resolution  of  the  Edenton  ladies,  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  Johnston  women  but  Hannah  Iredell, 
had  drawn  considerable  attention  in  the  British  press.  Samuel 
Johnston  himself,  according  to  Governor  Martin,  had  now  assumed 
"absolute  guidance"  of  the  Albemarle  counties,  his  politics  reflect- 
ing the  democratic  "prejudices  of  a  New  England  education."34 

Though  not  an  elected  member,  Iredell  journeyed  to  New  Bern 
in  April,  1775,  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Provincial 
Congress,  called  by  Speaker  Harvey  to  choose  delegates  to  the 
Second  Continental  Congress.  He  instructed  Hannah  to  assure  the 
"Gentlemen"  of  Edenton  that  they  would  not  remain  "uninformed 
of  any  thing  that  is  material."  Ostensibly,  however,  Iredell  could 
claim  that  official  business  had  brought  him  to  New  Bern,  the 
colonial  capital,  where  Josiah  Martin's  predecessor  William 
Tryon  had  erected  the  elegant  Governor's  Palace.  Moreover,  the 
assembly  was  meeting  at  New  Bern,  most  of  its  members  also 
serving  in  the  provincial  congress.  Iredell  confided  to  his  wife 
that  Martin  was  exceedingly  cool  to  his  friends  Hooper  and 
Hewes,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  that  her  brother  Samuel  Johnston  "had  not  even  the 
offer  of  his  hand."35 


34  Josiah  Martin  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  September  1,  1774,  Saunders,  Colonial 
Records,  IX,  1053. 

::r>  JI  to  Hannah  Iredell,  March  31,  April  4,  1775,  below;  North-Carolina 
Gazette  (New  Bern),  February  24,  1775. 
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Iredell  too  did  not  fare  well.  He  received  no  invitation  to  see  the 
governor,  nor  did  he  ''expect  it."  Were  he  free  to  follow  his  own 
course,  he  would  "never  more  go  near  him."  By  then  Martin  knew 
of  Iredell's  ties  with  the  Whigs.  So  did  the  governor's  secretary 
Archibald  Neil  son,  with  whom  Iredell  corresponded  regularly — 
beginning  in  the  summer  of  1774 — on  the  topic  of  the  mounting 
crisis.  Though  Iredell's  letters  have  not  survived,  Neilson's  full 
missives  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  two  young  men  agonized 
over  the  deterioration  of  Anglo-American  relations  and  sought, 
each  in  his  own  way,  solutions  short  of  violence  or  total  capitula- 
tion on  either  side.  It  was  "a  liberal,  flowing,  unrestrained" 
exchange,  with  both  writers  committed  to  the  principle  "that  any 
sincere  opinion  should  [not]  excite  Anger."36 

Neilson  agreed  with  Iredell  that  Britain  had  instituted  acts  and 
policies  hardly  prudent  in  dealing  with  mature  colonies.  The 
North  administration  had  erred  seriously,  although  through 
ignorance  and  not  design.  As  for  Iredell's  involvement  in  current 
issues,  "I  think  that  with  Respect  to  certain  Writings  your  Conduct 
has  been  praiseworthy,"  Neilson  declared;  "it  instances  a 
warmness  of  heart  and  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  society.  ..." 
Neilson  had  in  mind  Iredell's  court  law  essay,  admitting  he  too 
doubted  the  constitutionality  of  Martin's  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer.  Without  criticizing  Iredell  directly,  however,  Neilson 
dissented  from  the  idea  of  Parliament's  having  no  overlordship 
whatever  in  American  affairs.  The  correspondence  further  shows 
Iredell  having  a  higher  opinion  of  William  Pitt,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  than  did  Neilson,  who  judged  the  Great  Commoner  to 
be  overly  passionate  in  his  criticism  of  the  ministry,  overly 
disposed  to  court  popular  favor  rather  than  to  seek  rational 
alternatives.  Although  both  young  crown  servants  questioned  the 
sometimes  violent  responses  of  the  New  England  Whigs — which, 
to  Neilson,  played  into  the  hands  of  those  who  saw  "the  Colonies 
as  unjust,  licentious  and  ungovernable" — Iredell  inclined  to 
interpret  the  maneuvers  "of  the  Popular  Leaders  to  the  North- 
ward to  other  causes  than  Wickedness";  Neilson  suspected  they 
were  "independents  in  their  Wishes  and  Republicans  in  their 
principles —  and  more  so  in  their  passions."37 

As  weeks  turned  into  months,  Neilson  became  less  restrained, 
his  letters  taking  on  a  bitter  tone  that  undoubtedly  underscored 
the  tensions  he  felt  in  an  ever-increasingly  hostile  environment. 
"A  friend  to  Liberty,"  he  was  "also  a  friend  to  just  authority."  At 


36  JI  to  Hannah  Iredell,  April  4,  1775,  below;  Archibald  Neilson  to  JI,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1774,  below. 

37  Neilson  to  JI,  October  14,  1774,  February  4,  18, 1775,  below. 
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length  compelled  to  flee,  as  had  Governor  Martin  a  short  time 
earlier,  Neilson  in  one  of  his  final  messages  to  Iredell  penned  an 
eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  dissenting  opinions:  "All  that  can  be 
expected  of  Man  with  respect  to  honour  or  dishonour,  Probity  or 
depravity,  is  that,  after  making  all  possible  use  of  every  means  of 
information,  we  should  determine  dispassionately,  freely  and 
d  isinterestedly."38 

Though  Martin  had  discovered  that  Iredell  was  politically  "hot," 
he  did  not  deprive  the  young  man  of  his  collectorship,  but  he  did 
retaliate  against  other  Whigs.  Johnston  and  John  Harvey  lost 
their  positions  as  deputy  naval  officer  and  justice  of  the  peace 
respectively.  Assuredly  Iredell  was  not  intimidated.  He  quietly 
cooperated  with  the  Edenton  committee  of  safety  established  to 
oversee  nonimportation  to  Britain  and  to  stimulate  local  manu- 
factures, and  he  supported  the  committee's  dispatching  a  sloop 
with  provisions  for  the  beleaguered  Bostonians.  In  May  he  joined 
other  Edentonians  in  "Employing  a  Rider  once  a  fortnight"  to 
bring  "the  earliest  News  and  Intelligence  in  the  Present  Critical 
times"  from  Suffolk,  Virginia.39 

All  the  same,  a  compromise  of  the  imperial  rupture  remained 
Iredell's  foremost  goal.  Undeterred  by  the  news  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  which  reached  Edenton  on  May  4,  Iredell  wrote  Joseph 
Hewes  in  Philadelphia  that  a  "happy  and  honourable  basis"  for  a 
settlement  was  contained  in  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  Reconciliation 
Bill,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  1,  1775,  since 
it  would  "reconcile  substantially"  if  not  entirely,  "the  honest 
views"  of  both  sides.40 

Chatham's  plan,  which  the  peer  predicted  would  be  "solid, 
honourable,  and  lasting,"  provided  that  no  tax  "for  his  Majesty's 
revenue,  shall  be  .  .  .  levied,  from  British  freemen  in  America, 
without  common  consent,  by  act  of  the  provincial  assembly  there, 
duly  convened  for  that  purpose."41  Furthermore,  all  other  offen- 
sive legislation  enacted  since  1763 — except  the  Quartering  Act — 


:58  Neilson  to  JI,  July  8,  October  20,  1775,  below. 

39  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  1133-1134,  1141-1142;  John  Harvey  to 
James  Bowdoin,  John  Hancock,  and  others,  September  20,  1774,  Miscellane- 
ous Papers,  Series  I,  Volume  I,  A&H;  North -Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern), 
February  24,  April  7,  1775;  Subscription  for  a  Post  Rider,  May  6,  1775,  below. 

40  JI  to  Joseph  Hewes,  June  28,  1775,  below.  News  of  fighting-  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  North -Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  May  5,  1775. 

41  Chatham's  bill  was  entitled  "A  Provisional  Act  for  settling  the  Troubles 
in  America,  and  for  asserting  the  Supreme  Legislative  authority  and  super- 
intending power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies."  William  Cobbett  (ed.), 
The  Parliamentary  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year 
1803  .  .  .  (London:  Hansard,  1806-1820),  XVIII,  198-203. 
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was  to  be  repealed  or  suspended,  including  laws  for  the  enlarged 
powers  of  vice-admiralty  courts,  the  creation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Customs  Commissioners,  and  the  measures  designed  to 
bring  Massachusetts  to  heel  in  1774.  It  also  recognized  the  legality 
of  colonial  union  as  seen  in  the  Continental  Congress,  a  body  that 
had  the  authority  to  negotiate  with  the  government  in  London. 
Iredell  must  have  been  especially  impressed  with  the  recognition 
Chatham  accorded  to  the  Continental  Congress,  for  he  too  had 
come  to  the  opinion  that  it  henceforth  should  be  a  permanent 
intercolonial  institution. 

In  only  two  regards  the  Reconciliation  Bill  might  seem  at  odds 
with  Iredell's  'To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain."  The  pro- 
vincials were  to  make  a  free  but  perpetual  gift  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  British  national  debt,  although  this  contribution 
would  not  begin  before  each  colony  empowered  its  representatives 
to  a  future  intercolonial  congress  to  determine  quotas.  Second, 
the  old  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation  were  to  remain  in  effect, 
but  enforcement  would  be  carried  out  under  the  highly  defective 
methods  of  the  pre-1763  years.  If  Chatham's  blueprint  was  not 
wholly  to  Iredell's  liking,  it  would  at  least  serve  as  the  beginning 
of  a  dialogue  on  the  subject  of  outlining  an  enduring  constitutional 
connection  between  Britain  and  the  American  colonies. 

Iredell's  optimism  was  not  completely  dampened  by  either 
Parliament's  rejection  of  the  Reconciliation  Bill  or  the  military 
enactments  of  the  Third  Provincial  Congress  in  North  Carolina. 
As  early  as  May  31,  1775,  the  Wilmington  committee  of  safety  had 
appealed  for  another  colony-wide  assemblage  in  a  letter  to  Samuel 
Johnston,  who  had  been  authorized  to  issue  such  a  call  in  the  event 
of  John  Harvey's  death.42  To  the  Wilmington  patriots  the  situa- 
tion was  indeed  serious;  Martin  had  fled  to  Fort  Johnston  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  where  the  Cruizer,  a  British  navy 
sloop,  was  standing  by  to  assist  the  governor  in  efforts  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  for  the  royalist  cause.43 

For  the  moment  Johnston  demurred.  "I  expect  my  Conduct  in 
not  immediately  calling  a  provincial  Congress  will  be  much 
censured  by  many,"  he  wrote;  "but  being  conscious  of  having 
discharged  my  duty  according  to  my  best  Judgment  I  shall  be  the 
better  able  to  bear  it."  Johnston  desired  to  wait  for  news  from  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  would  undoubtedly  recommend 
specific  action  to  the  colonies.   He  feared  that  if  a  provincial 


42  Harvey,  long  in  ill  health,  had  died  in  May.  Robert  Smith  to  [?],  May  23, 
1775,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 

4:5  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  1285,  X,  91;  Wilmington  committee  to 
New  Bern  committee,  June  13,  1775,  Samuel  Johnston  Papers,  A&H. 
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congress  were  then  assembled,  its  members  would  no  sooner 
"exhaust  themselves  in  a  little  parade"  and  return  to  their  homes 
before  he  would  have  to  call  them  back — with  the  result  that 
another  session  in  so  short  a  time  would  draw  a  sparse  turnout. 
Besides,  the  colonial  assembly  was  scheduled  to  convene  on  July 
12  at  New  Bern;  and  he  hoped  that  an  appropriate  date  could  then 
be  announced.44 

Johnston's  reasoning  is  worth  stressing,  for  the  quiet,  retiring 
Albemarle  lawyer-planter  has  often  been  characterized  as  a  most 
reluctant  Whig:  an  arch-conservative  extremely  fearful  of  initiat- 
ing steps  that  might  lead  to  independence  and  to  arousing  the 
lower  orders  of  society  who  might  then  challenge  the  leadership 
of  the  eastern  planters  and  merchants.  In  fact,  Johnston's  com- 
mitment to  American  rights  was  total.  There  was  "not  a  man 
in  America  more  heartily  attracted  to  the  cause,"  he  vowed,  "and 
so  far  as  my  influence  or  abilities  will  extend  they  shall  be  exerted 
to  the  utmost  support  of  it.  .  .  ."  Since  the  Stamp  Act  British 
politicians  had  resorted  to  "every  opportunity"  to  arouse  the 
people  "as  if  on  Purpose  to  draw  them  into  Rebellion  or  some 
Violent  opposition  to  Government."  As  he  explained  to  Alexander 
Elmsley  (who  with  Thomas  Barker  served  as  North  Carolina's 
last  colonial  agents  in  London),  "You  will  not  wonder  at  my  being 
more  warmly  affected  with  the  Affairs  of  America  than  you  seem 
to  be.  I  came  over  so  early  and  am  now  so  rivetted  to  it  by  my 
Connexions  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  it  as  if  it  were  my  Natale 
Solum."45 

These  were  not  idle  words.  He  wrote  to  friends  and  acquain- 
tances throughout  the  colony  to  organize  and  train  military 
companies.  He  intended  to  take  an  "active  part"  in  a  newly  elected 
Edenton  committee  of  safety.  He  invited  an  influential  planter  to 
dinner  for  the  "opportunity  of  rousing  and  Animating  him."  And 
he  prepared  to  ride  to  Pasquotank  County  to  "endeavour  to  infuse 
a  proper  spirit"  there.46  The  fact  that  Johnston  eventually  brought 
the  Third  Provincial  Congress  to  Hillsborough  also  needs  to  be 
underscored.  The  interior  town  in  Orange  County  had  been  the 
foremost  center  of  violence  during  the  Regulator  uprising  (1768- 
1771).  The  Regulation,  a  movement  of  backcountry  farmers  who 
felt  aggrieved  by  excessive  taxes  and  corrupt  local  officials,  had 
only  been  brought  to  a  termination  when  a  militia  army  from  the 


44  Johnston  to  Hewes,  June  11,  1775,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 

45  Johnston  to  Hewes,  June   11,   1775,   Hayes  Papers,   UNC;   Johnston  to 
Alexander  Elmsley,  September  23,  1774,  Johnston  Papers,  A&H. 

46  Johnston  to  Hewes,  June  11,  1775,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 
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eastern  counties  routed  the  insurgents  at  the  Battle  of  Alamance 
in  1771.  The  Regulators  were  scarcely  radical  or  innovative  in 
most  of  their  proposals;  they  were  rural  people  who  wanted  justice 
and  fair  play.  As  one  Regulator  protest  read,  "it  is  not  our  mode 
or  form  of  Government,  nor  yet  the  body  of  our  laws,  that  we  are 
quarreling  with,  but  with  the  malpractices  of  the  Officers  of  our 
County  Courts,  and  the  abuses  which  we  suffer  by  those  empow- 
ered to  manage  our  public  affairs.  .  .  ,"47 

To  Iredell  and  Johnston,  however,  they  were  merely  malcontents 
who  defied  authority  and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
These  Edentonians  overreacted:  Iredell  attempted  to  defend  "a 
spirited  Bill"  that  Johnston  introduced  in  the  lower  house  "upon 
the  subject  of  punishing  the  Regulators."  Known  as  the  Johnston 
Riot  Act,  it  severely  limited  the  right  of  public  gatherings, 
declared  as  fair  game  to  bring  in  by  any  means  those  accused  of 
disorder  who  failed  to  surrender  in  sixty  days,  and  authorized 
military  force  to  quell  future  tumults.  While  Iredell  explained 
that  "desperate  diseases  must  have  desperate  remedies,"  the 
Regulators  quite  naturally  were  enraged  by  the  law,  which  the 
Privy  Council  subsequently  disallowed  as  being  overly  severe.48 

Johnston  had  erred;  it  was  the  most  serious  stain  on  his  long 
and  distinguished  public  record.  He  nonetheless  made  consider- 
able amends  and  showed  real  political  acumen  in  drawing  the 
Provincial  Congress  to  Hillsborough,  to  say  nothing  of  demon- 
strating his  personal  bravery  by  journeying  into  the  Regulator 
country — this  he  did  only  two  months  after  indicating  that, 
according  to  informants,  "the  old  Regulators  are  all  against  us." 
Yet  Johnston  wrote  Iredell  from  Hillsborough  that  the  delegates 
were  "under  no  apprehensions  from  the  Regulators,"  whom  he 
hoped  would  become  "useful  members  of  society."  A  special 
committee  treated  with  the  Regulator  leaders  and  reported  sev- 
eral controversial  matters  had  been  resolved;  consequently,  "we 
apprehend  no  danger  from  them."  Available  evidence  suggests 
that  the  Whig  strategy  paid  off:  in  spite  of  promises  and  appeals 
from  Governor  Martin  and  other  British  officials,  it  seems  likely 


47  George  Simms,  "An  Address  to  the  People  of  Granville  County,"  June  6, 
1765,  William  K.  Boyd  (ed.),  Some  Eighteenth  Century  Tracts  Concerning 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  1927),  186. 

4K  JI  to  John  Harvey,  December  21,  1770,  below;  Johnston  to  Elmsley, 
November  7,  1770,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC.  A  useful  compilation  is  William  S. 
Powell,  James  K.  Huhta,  and  Thomas  J.  Farnham  (eds.),  The  Regulators  in 
North  Carolina:  A  Documentary  History,  1759-1776  (Raleigh:  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  1971),  hereinafter  cited  as  Powell,  Regulators 
in  N.C. 
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a  majority  of  the  Regulators  either  supported  the  Revolution  or 
did  not  actively  oppose  it.49 

Fortunately  for  the  Whigs,  there  was  no  problem  about  arous- 
ing the  backcountry  inhabitants  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
colony,  particularly  in  Mecklenburg  County,  where,  as  Johnston 
reported,  Colonel  "Tom"  Polk  had  raised  "a  very  pretty  spirit"; 
"he  has  gone  a  little  further  than  I  would  chose  to  have  gone  but 
perhaps  no  further  than  was  necessary."  Here  Johnston  had 
reference  to  the  strongest  anti-British  statement  yet  to  emanate 
from  the  Tar  Heel  colony:  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Resolves  of 
May  31,  1775,  which  not  only  rejected  permanently  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Parliament  but  also — until  all  repressive  edicts  were 
withdrawn — that  of  the  king  himself.50 

Like  Johnston,  most  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  drew 
back  from  such  an  extreme  stance;  nor  did  that  body  sanction 
Benjamin  Franklin's  "Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union,"  which  the  venerable  Pennsylvanian  had  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  intercolonial  gathering  at  Philadelphia  in  order 
to  give  legality  to  the  de  facto  Continental  Congress.  Though  in 
some  respects  like  his  Albany  Congress  Plan  of  1754,  containing 
provisions  for  proportional  representation  and  centralized  control 
of  western  affairs,  the  document  cast  doubt  on  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation;  "on  failure  there  of,"  Franklin  wrote,  "this  Con- 
federation is  to  be  perpetual."  The  articles  looked  toward  conti- 
nental power  and  independence  in  the  authority  bestowed  upon 
Congress  concerning  war  and  peace,  foreign  policy  and  alliances, 
western  reorganization  and  all  matters  "necessary  to  the  general 
welfare."51 

Johnston  hastened  a  copy  of  Franklin's  grand  design  to  Iredell, 
writing  that  "it  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  and  the 
[colony's]  Delegates  instructed  not  to  consent  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  Continental  Congress  till  they  had  first  submitted 
the  plan  to  the  Congress  of  this  province  and  had  their  approba- 
tion." Iredell  himself  viewed  it  "with  Horror,"  as  a  "Scheme  of 
instant  Independence"  in  spite  of  the  declaimers  of  its  author. 
What  especially  shocked  Iredell — convincing  him  total  separation 


4i>  Johnston  to  Hewes,  June  27,  1775,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC;  Johnston  to  JI, 
August  22,  1775,  below;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  243;  Elmer  D. 
Johnson,  "The  War  of  the  Regulation"  (unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1942). 

50  Johnston  to  Hewes,  June  27,  1775,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC;  North -Carolina 
Gazette  (New  Bern),  June  16,  1775. 

51  Quoted    in   Verner  W.   Crane,  Benjamin  Franklin   and  a  Rising  People 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1954),  162. 
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loomed  as  the  true  objective — was  that  "in  Six  Months  the  Trade 
of  America"  would  "be  declared  open  to  all  the  World,  and  not- 
withstanding any  intermediate  Reconciliation,  so  to  continue  for 
Two  Years."  Iredell  assured  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  that  not 
even  the  Continental  Congress  had  deigned  to  place  the  Franklin 
plan  on  its  agenda.  He  wished  "to  God"  the  English  people  real- 
ized that  a  "large  majority"  of  the  colonists  everywhere  favored 
a  peaceful  solution  urithin  the  empire:  "how  ardently,  how 
devoutly"  even  "the  most  zealous  Patriots  .  .  .  pray  for  this  most 
happy  event."52 

Significantly,  Iredell  did  not  completely  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  independence  if  "every  Shadow  of  a  Hope  of  Reconcilia- 
tion" faded.  His  next  literary  offering,  "The  Principles  of  an 
American  Whig,"  apparently  written  in  late  1775  or  early  1776, 
stated  that  when  government  deviated  from  its  task  of  promoting 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people,  "the  government  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  their  allegiance.  .  .  ."53  Human  institutions 
were  never  perfect,  and  people  "ought  patiently  to  bear"  usurpa- 
tions and  evils  until  they  became  unbearable.  But  there  were 
very  real  limits  to  such  tolerance,  most  obviously  "in  the  case  of 
several  different  countries,  even  [though]  headed  by  our  com- 
mon sovereign,"  where  "it  is  far  otherwise." 

Here  Iredell  was  returning  to  the  theme  of  his  essay  of  a  year 
or  more  earlier:  the  so-called  commonwealth  idea  developed  in 
"To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain."  He  was  again  pleading 
for  acceptance  of  his  conception  of  the  empire  as  one  of  equal 
parts  connected  by  the  same  king,  each  part  going  its  own  way 
in  internal  affairs  but  cooperating  "in  all  foreign  affairs,  where 
there  is  a  common  interest."  "If  the  measure  proposed  should  be 
good,  and  evidently  useful,  it  would  probably  be  assented  to," 
predicted  Iredell;  but  "if  it  should  not,  where  is  the  justice,  that 
one  legislature  [Parliament]  out  of  twenty  should  say  to  the 
others:  'You  shall  do  as  we  please;  we  care  not  if  it  is  disagreeable 
or  prejudicial  to  you,  [for]  if  is  agreeable  to  us.'  " 

Although  not  completely  consistent,  Iredell  usually  defended 
specific  actions  of  violence.  He  stoutly  backed  the  Boston  patriots, 
"who  had  been  perpetually  insulted  for  many  years,  by  being 
peculiarly  marked  out  with  governmental  rigor,  and  on  all 
occasions  treated  with  the  most  irritating  opprobrium."  Had  the 
Boston   Tea   Party,   the   result   of  the   East    India   Company's 


52  Johnston  to   JI,    September  5,   1775,   below;    JI  to   Henry   E.   McCulloh, 
November  1,  1775,  below. 

53  "The  Principles  Of  An  American  Whig,"  [1775-1776?] ,  below. 
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"impertinent  meddling,"  occurred  at  any  other  city,  it  probably 
would  not  have  triggered  such  a  fierce  reaction  in  Parliament.  In 
any  case,  the  Intolerable  Acts — those  "thundering  regulations" — 
were  seen  by  Iredell  as  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  not  only 
Massachusetts  but  all  the  colonies. 

Even  so,  Iredell  seriously  contemplated  a  return  to  England  at 
some  point  during  the  winter  of  1775-1776.  The  details  are  elusive. 
On  March  26,  1776,  Joseph  Hewes  wrote  Iredell,  "The  letter  you 
gave  me  for  the  Commissioners,  and  which  I  enclosed  to  General 
Washington,  was  by  him  sent  into  Boston,  but  no  answer  was  ever 
returned."  To  which,  scarcely  a  month  later,  Iredell  replied,  "I  am 
under  great  obligation  to  you  and  General  Washington  for  the 
great  kindness  you  both  did  me  about  my  letter.  My  receiving  no 
answer  to  it,  as  it  happens,  is  no  disappointment  to  me.  I  have 
now  no  thought  or  wish  of  going  home."54 

Why  had  he  sought  to  leave  America?  Had  he  the  prospect  of  a 
more  lucrative  post  in  the  customs  service;  and,  if  so,  does  it, 
together  with  his  influential  McCulloh  connections,  cast  light  on 
why  Governor  Josiah  Martin  had  failed  to  suspend  him  from  office 
because  of  his  well-known  pro-American  sentiments?  Or  did 
Iredell's  temporary  intention  to  depart  stem  simply  from  the 
threat  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Iredell,  to  disinherit  him  because  of 
his  politics?  Perhaps  the  full  story  will  never  be  unraveled, 
although  Iredell  confessed  to  Hewes  that  his  motives  had  been  of  a 
pecuniary  nature.  Now,  however,  his  mind  was  "raised  above  the 
sordid  idea  of  providing  for  myself."  Iredell  knew  that  earlier  in 
that  same  month  of  April  the  colony's  Fourth  Provincial  Congress 
in  session  at  Halifax  had  empowered  its  delegation  to  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  to  support  a  resolution  in  favor  of  American 
independence.  An  upsurge  of  Tory  activity,  the  Battle  of  Moores 
Creek  Bridge  (February  27,  1776),  and  rumors  of  an  impending 
British  invasion  had  all  combined  to  make  North  Carolina's 
leaders  "up  for  independence,"  as  Johnston  expressed  it  to 
Iredell.55 

Thus  Iredell  recognized  the  likely  ramifications  of  his  resolution 
to  remain.  He  was  "impatient  to  be  attached  to  my  Friends  in  the 
noblest  of  all  causes,  a  struggle  for  Freedom.  It  is  a  cause  I  have 
long  honoured,  and  which,  since  things  are  come  to  extremity,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  engage  in."  As  he  assured  Hewes,  "I  should  not 
wish  to  survive  the  ruin  of  my  Country,  and  should  think  myself 
disgraced  in  pusillanimously  deserting  the  support  of  her  fallen 


54  Hewes  to  JI,  March  26,  1776,  below;  JI  to  Hewes,  April  29,  1776,  below. 

55  Johnston  to  JI,  April  5,  1776,  below. 
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Fortunes."  Previously  Iredell  had  been  reluctant  in  the  main  to 
attribute  British  actions  to  more  than  misunderstandings  and 
misguided  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament, 
although  he  feared  that  corruption  and  influence-peddling  were 
sapping  at  the  vitals  of  Parliament,  "But  things  now  wear  a  quite 
different  face.  The  Ministry  do  not  appear  the  only  blood-thirsty 
Men  in  the  Nation."  They  were  "stimulated  by  some  of  the 
meanest  wretches  in  .  .  .  Creation,  Men  who  regard  liberty  only  for 
themselves  and  would  tyrannize  over  others  ....  I  really  fear  a 
majority  of  the  Nation  are  against  us."  As  he  saw  it,  "the 
contemptible  principles  of  self  interest  (however  mistakenly 
pursued),  the  hopes  of  plundering  us,  the  desire  of  unlimited 
taxation,  to  ease  themselves,  appear  ...  to  carry  away  multi- 
tudes." 

However  faint,  Iredell's  vision  of  a  reconciliation  had  not 
entirely  expired.  If  "the  liberty  and  welfare  of  America"  and  "the 
happiness  of  Great  Britain"  could  "yet  be  found  compatible,"  he 
wrote,  "most  happy  should  I  be  in  seeing  the  blessed  union" 
continued.  Approximately  two  months  later,  in  June,  1776,  Iredell 
penned  his  longest  tract  on  the  Anglo-American  crisis,  a  100-page 
manuscript  chronicle  of  the  events  since  the  Stamp  Act  that  had 
brought  the  empire  to  the  verge  of  disintegration;  here  too  he  did 
not  slam  the  door  on  some  form  of  mutual  accommodation, 
although  he  conceded  the  prospects  to  be  tissue  thin.  The  imperial 
relationship  would  have  to  embrace  changes  of  the  nature  that  he, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  James  Wilson  had  been 
advocating  since  1774.  The  unity  of  the  colonies  as  expressed  in 
the  Continental  Congress  should  be  permanent;  but  Iredell  did 
not  diagram  a  specific  plan  such  as  Chatham's,  Franklin's,  or 
Joseph  Galloway's  for  binding  the  provinces  for  joint  under- 
takings of  common  concern.  Furthermore,  in  a  lengthy  dissection 
of  the  century-and-a-half  relationship  between  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  Iredell,  for  the  first  time,  stated  that  America  had 
suffered  in  several  economic  respects,  and  he  declared  that  "Trade 
in  its  own  nature  is  extremely  free,  and  can  only  subsist  by  a 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  idea  of  obtaining  a  direct  command  of  it  by 
laws  and  regulations  is  idle  and  absurd."  While  Iredell  did  not 
fully  interpret  these  last  remarks,  he,  like  Thomas  Paine  and 
several  other  Americans  in  1776,  was  in  fact  adding  another 
dimension  to  the  American  Revolution:  a  campaign  for  commerical 
freedom;  and,  with  the  simultaneous  publication  of  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  it  heralded  the  decline  of  mercantilism  and  the 
emancipation  of  trade.56 

56  JI  to  Hewes,  April  29,  1776,  below;  "Causes  of  the  American  Revolution," 
June,  1776,  below. 
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If,  as  Iredell  averred,  he  accepted  the  possible  necessity  of 
independence,  which  became  a  reality  in  July,  1776,  he  continued 
to  reflect  on  the  events  that  rent  the  empire  asunder.  In  a  treatise 
"To  his  Majesty  George  The  Third,"  he  described  as  "Severe  and 
Painful"  his  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  crown;  but,  save  for 
vague  insinuations  in  his  court  law  essay  of  1773,  he  now  for  the 
first  time  directly  implicated  the  king  himself  in  the  causes  that 
brought  on  the  separation.57  The  Americans,  in  absolutely 
repudiating  Parliament  from  1774  onward,  had  not  rejected 
George  III,  who  had  begun  his  reign  with  all  the  love  and  esteem 
the  colonists  had  bestowed  upon  his  Hanoverian  predecessors. 
Gradually,  though,  the  king  had  eroded  the  fealty  of  his  American 
subjects  by  siding  with  Parliament,  not  to  mention  encouraging 
the  Lords  and  Commons  in  their  schemes.  Even  if  George  had 
listened  to  false  information  from  his  political  hirelings  in  London 
and  from  his  provincial  governors,  he  could  still  have  found  truth 
in  the  appeals  of  his  New  World  peoples,  to  whom  instead  he  gave 
only  a  deaf  ear.  Consequently,  by  upholding  unconstitutional 
legislation  and  failing  to  proclaim  the  colonies  to  be  fully  equal 
links  in  the  chain  of  empire,  he  had  extinguished  the  last  flicker  of 
hope  that  America  might  retain  a  formal  connection  with  Britain. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  is  the  explanation  for  Iredell's  stand 
in  favor  of  America,  and  how  can  his  literary  impact  upon  the 
origins  of  the  Revolution  in  North  Carolina  be  evaluated?  It  would 
be  an  oversimplification  to  postulate,  as  did  Archibald  Neilson, 
that  Iredell's  intellectual  constructions  were  little  more  than  those 
of  Samuel  Johnston.  Iredell  was  definitely  more  articulate  than 
his  brother-in-law,  whose  talents,  Johnston  confessed,  did  not 
extend  to  writing  political  compositions.  Iredell,  of  course,  was 
influenced  by  his  intelligent  and  respected  brother-in-law,  just 
as  William  Hooper  and  Joseph  Hewes  had  their  impact  upon  the 
young  man.  In  fact,  all  three — Johnston,  Hooper,  and  Hewes — 
have  been  unfairly  portrayed  as  exceedingly  opposed  to  casting 
America  loose  from  her  British  moorings.58 


57  "To  his  Majesty  George  The  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c,"  February, 
1777,  below. 

58  Jefferson,  in  his  famous  letter  repudiating  the  "Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  wrote  that  there  was  "not  a  greater  Tory  in  Congress  than 
Hooper,  that  Hughes  was  very  wavering,  sometimes  firm,  sometimes  feeble, 
according  as  the  day  was  clear  or  cloudy.  .  .  ."  Jefferson  to  John  Adams,  July 
9,  1819,  Lester  J.  Cappon  (ed.),  The  Adams- Jefferson  Letters:  The  Complete 
Correspondence  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abigail  and  John  Adams 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1959),  II,  544.  Despite  its 
polemical  nature,  Joseph  Seawell  Jones's  A  Defence  of  the  Revolutionary 
History  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  contains  enough  documentary  evidence 
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As  early  as  April,  1774,  the  Boston-born,  Harvard-educated 
Hooper  whispered  to  Iredell  that  the  colonies  "are  striding  fast  to 
independence,  and  ere  long  will  build  an  empire  upon  the  ruin  of 
Great  Britain";  they  would  adopt  the  British  "constitution  purged 
of  its  impurities,  and  from  an  experience  of  its  defects  will  guard 
against  those  evils  which  have  wasted  its  vigor  and  brought  it  to 
an  untimely  end";  "with  . . .  pride  I  boast  myself  an  American,"  he 
added  later  the  same  year.  His  sentiments  had  not  diminished  in 
January,  1776,  when  he  warned  Britain:  "thy  greatness  totters, 
Luxury  and  Wealth  with  every  vice  in  their  train,  are  hurrying 
thee  down  the  precipice,  and  liberty  shuddering  at  thy  fate  is 
Seeking  an  Asylum  westward."  As  for  military  preparations, 
Hooper  never  flinched  at  the  thought,  nor  had  his  colleague  Hewes, 
who  had  repeatedly  trumpeted  for  warlike  steps  in  North 
Carolina.  Almost  a  year  before  Jefferson's  immortal  Declaration, 
Hewes  predicted  the  likelihood  of  a  complete  breakup  if  the 
present  train  of  events  continued.  "Every  American  to  a  man,"  he 
vowed,  "is  determined  to  die  or  be  free."  By  March,  1776,  both 
congressmen  accepted  the  necessity  of  unfettered  freedom  for 
America.  Actually,  Hooper  and  Hewes,  who  during  the  previous 
two  years  had  thought  themselves  to  be  in  advance  of  their 
constituents,  were  slow  to  broach  the  topic  to  fellow  Carolinians 
for  fear  of  encountering  an  unfavorable  reaction — as,  for  example, 
when  Hewes  justified  his  tardiness  in  sending  Johnston  a  copy  of 
Paine's  Common  Sense,  "not  knowing  how  you  might  relish 
independence."59 

Returning  to  the  colony  in  April,  1776,  Hooper  discovered  the 
error  in  his  thinking:  "It  would  be  more  than  unpopular,  it  would 
be  Toryism  to  hint  [at]  the  possibility  of  future  reconciliation," 


to  weaken  Jefferson's  unflattering  portrait  of  Hooper.  Joseph  Seawell  Jones, 
A  Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  From 
the  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (Raleigh:  Turner  and  Hughes,  1834),  herein- 
after cited  as  Jones,  A  Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History.  See  also,  besides 
the  Hooper  and  Hewes  correspondence  in  the  various  North  Carolina  deposi- 
tories, R.  D.  W.  Connor,  "Joseph  Hewes  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence," 
North  Carolina  Booklet,  X  (July,  1910),  155-164;  William  John  Schmidt, 
"The  North  Carolina  Delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress,  1774-1781," 
(unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
1967),  chapter  iii,  hereinafter  cited  as  Schmidt,  "N.C.  Delegates." 

:>!l  Hooper  to  JI,  April  26,  1774,  January  6,  1776,  below;  Peter  Force,  Ameri- 
can  Archives,  4th  series,  II,  1757;  Hewes  to  Johnston,  July  8,  1775,  Saunders, 
Colonial  Records,  X,  86;  Hewes  to  Johnston,  February  11,  1776,  Edmund 
C.  Burnett  (ed.),  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington,  8  volumes,  1921-1936),  I,  345, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Burnett,  LCC;  Hewes  to  Johnston,  February  20,  1776, 
Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library;  Schmidt,  "N.C.  Delegates," 
67-68. 
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he  told  Hewes;  "for  my  own  part  if  it  were  my  Sentiment  that  such 
conduct  was  premature  I  should  not  think  it  prudent  to  avow  it." 
If  Johnston  did  not  strenuously  press  his  province  toward  a  final 
severance  of  the  imperial  cord,  he  was  mindful  of  the  prospect 
before  the  spilling  of  blood  in  Massachusetts.  He  had  trusted  that 
"the  present  wound  might  be  closed  at  least  for  some  time,"  for 
each  month  and  year  witnessed  a  swelling  of  colonial  wealth  and 
population,  so  that  the  day  would  not  be  long  when  America  could 
demand  "greater  immunities  than  are  at  this  time  thought  of  by 
the  most  sanguine  of  our  friends."  He  recorded  similar  thoughts 
after  eleven  months,  in  March,  1776,  in  response  to  H  ewes' s  query 
as  to  his  opinion  of  Common  Sense.  Though  the  pamphlet  had 
some  merit — he  praised  it  highly  within  a  few  months — he  still 
believed  that  "a  future  day  [would]  offer  a  more  favourable 
Crisis  for  throwing  off  our  Connections  with  Great  Britain." 
Johnston,  withal,  was  a  realist.  Should  reconciliation  fail  that 
spring,  and  he  predicted  it  would,  then  North  Carolina  would 
need  to  "reform"  its  government  and  join  the  other  colonies  in 

"throwing  off  their  Allegiance  to  the  King and  P of 

G B this    Summer."    If   France    and    Spain    allied 

themselves  with  America,  independence  would  be  won.  "If  they 
are  irresolute  and  play  a  doubtful  game  I  shall  not  think  our 
success  so  certain."60 

If  Iredell's  attitudes  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  his 
friends — all  three  being  solid  Whigs,  as  firm  in  their  desire  to 
uphold  colonial  liberties  as  they  were  reluctant  to  saw  off  America 
from  the  empire  while  an  honorable  prospect  of  reconciliation 
remained — he  was  nevertheless  his  own  man.  The  permanent 
breaking  of  English  ties  was  more  of  a  severe  personal  loss  to 
Iredell,  whose  widowed  mother  and  several  younger  brothers  were 
now  cut  off  from  him  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Gone  too,  as  Iredell 
discovered  in  time,  was  his  favored  position  in  the  will  of  Thomas 
Iredell,  the  West  Indian  sugar  planter,  who  proceeded  to  make 
James's  brother  Arthur  his  principal  beneficiary.  Painful  though 
his  decision  was,  Iredell  rested  it  upon  convictions  formed  over  a 
period  of  years,  based  upon  his  interpretations  of  the  British 
constitution  and  the  rights  of  men  everywhere. 

But,  to  reverse  the  matter  and  ask  a  second  question,  what  was 
Iredell's  impact  upon  his  fellow  North  Carolinians?  Unfortunately, 
the  answer  is  illusive  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not 
known  how  many  of  Iredell's  writings  during  this  period  reached 


80  Hooper  to  Hewes,  April   17,   1776;   Johnston  to   Hewes,   April    12,   1775, 
March  3,  1776,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 
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print  either  as  newspaper  essays  or  pamphlets.  Iredell's  bio- 
grapher Griffith  McRee  says  that  the  court  law  essay  appeared 
in  the  North -Carolina  Gazette,  September  10,  1773  (an  issue 
evidently  no  longer  extant),  as  did  a  speech  he  delivered  to  an 
Edenton  grand  jury,  June  6,  1778  (which  issue  does  exist).  Beyond 
these,  there  is  no  solid  proof  that  any  others  received  printer's 
ink.  There  are  only  partial  runs  of  the  colony's  two  newspapers: 
Adam  Boyd's  Cape-Fear  Mercury  (Wilmington),  which  discon- 
tinued in  1775,  and  James  Davis's  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New 
Bern),  which  expired  in  1778.61  Judging  from  remarks  of 
Archibald  Neilson,  however,  probably  at  least  one  or  more  of 
Iredell's  additional  literary  undertakings  came  from  the  press  of 
the  New  Bern-based  Gazette  before  1776.  McRee  asserts  that 
Iredell's  lengthy  untitled  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— dated  June,  1776 — enjoyed  widespread  circulation  in 
manuscript  form,  although  the  Wilmington  biographer  fails  to 
cite  the  authority  for  his  statement.  Further  testimony  came  from 
the  Edenton  lawyer,  Thomas  Jones,  who  extolled  Iredell  from  the 
Fourth  Provincial  Congress:  "Your  amiable  Character  and 
abilities  are  well  known  to  many  who  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you."  When  one  also  considers  Iredell's  wartime  appoint- 
ments as  state  judge  and  state  attorney  general  and  his  offer  of  a 
seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  his 
intellectual  contributions  were  meaningful  and  that  his  author- 
ship of  several  political  tracts  was  fairly  common  knowledge  in 
public  circles.62 


*** 


A     reluctant     revolutionary     before     independence,     Iredell 
subsequently  contributed  his  part  to  making  the  Revolution  a 


61  Charles  Christopher  Crittenden,  North  Carolina  Newspapers  before 
1790  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  [Volume  20  of  the 
James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science],  1928),  hereinafter 
cited  as  Crittenden,  North  Carolina  Newspapers  before  1790.  Plans  for 
founding  another  wartime  newspaper  failed.  Virginia  Gazette  (Purdie),  May 
16,  1777.  North  Carolina  has  made  available  all  of  the  state's  extant  journals 
for  the  eighteenth  century.  Roger  C.  Jones  (ed.),  North  Carolina  Newspapers 
on  Microfilm  (Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1971). 

62  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  283 ;  Thomas  Jones  to  JI,  May  7,  1776,  below.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  few  pamphlets  were  produced  in  the  southern  colonies. 
Besides  the  work  of  Iredell,  the  only  noteworthy  literary  effort  by  a  North 
Carolinian  was  Maurice  Moore,  The  Justice  and  Policy  of  Taxing  the  American 
Colonies,  in  Great  Britain,  Considered  .  .  .(Wilmington:  Andrew  Steuart, 
1765).  See  also,  on  the  scarcity  of  southern  writings,  Thomas  R.  Adams, 
American  Independence,  the  Growth  of  an  Idea:  A  Bibliographical  Study  of 
the  American  Political  Pamphlets  Printed  Between  17 6U  and  1776  Dealing 
with  the  Dispute  Between  Great  Britain  and  Her  Colonies  (Providence: 
Brown  University  Press,  1965). 
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success.  Continuing  to  wield  his  pen,  he  composed  three  essays  in 
1777  and  1778;  he  labored  to  show  the  fence-straddlers  or 
neutralists  that  America  had  no  recourse  but  to  independence,  to 
demonstrate  to  loyal  patriots  that  great  sacrifices  and  exertions 
were  needed  to  win  the  war,  and  to  convince  all  North  Carolinians 
that  the  1778  blandishments  of  Britain's  Carlisle  Peace  Commis- 
sion were  hollow  and  deceitful.63 

It  was  in  the  realm  of  law  and  jurisprudence  that  Iredell  made 
his  most  lasting  public  mark.  In  December,  1776,  the  Fifth 
Provincial  Congress — after  adopting  a  state  constitution  and  bill 
of  rights — appointed  him  to  a  committee  to  review  all  the  statutes 
of  North  Carolina  that  had  been  in  force  during  the  final  colonial 
years  as  well  as  those  currently  in  effect  "and  to  prepare  such 
Bills  to  be  passed  into  laws  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Genius 
of  a  Free  People.  .  .  ."  In  its  first  two  sessions — April  and 
November,  1777 — under  the  new  state  constitution,  the  General 
Assembly  implemented  most  of  the  proposals  of  Iredell  and  his 
colleagues.  In  doing  so,  the  legislators  made  no  radical  break 
with  the  past,  preferring  to  tailor  the  legal  system  of  the  depen- 
dency years,  with  some  modifications,  to  their  own  immediate 
requirements.  Former  statutory  and  common  law  remained 
operative  except  in  instances  specifically  enumerated,  just  as  the 
court  structure — with  its  inferior  (county)  and  superior  (district) 
tribunals — was  fundamentally  a  copy  of  the  pre-Revolutionary 
judicial  framework.64 

In  1777  the  General  Assembly  elected  Iredell  to  be  one  of  the 
three  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  the  highest  judicial  authority 
in  the  state,  which  had  original  jurisdiction  in  important  civil  and 
criminal  matters  and  which  heard  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts.  Though  lean  in  years,  Iredell  had  already  impressed  his 
contemporaries  with  his  "Ability"  and  "Integrity,"  to  say  nothing 
of  his  being  "learned  in  the  Law."  If  the  life  of  a  practicing 
attorney  was  strenuous,  that  of  a  state  legal  officer  was  even  more 
demanding,  for  the  state  consisted  of  six  superior  court  districts. 
Twice  a  year,  for  four  months  at  a  time,  the  three  judges  rode  full 
circuit,  beginning  deep  in  the  interior  at  Salisbury,  then  proceed- 
ing eastward  to  Hillsborough,  Halifax,  Edenton,  New  Bern,  and 
Wilmington  in  that  order,  each  district  court  sitting  for  ten  days. 
After  completing  only  one  circuit,  Iredell  resigned.  Fatigued  and 
desiring  to   resume  practice,   he   also  complained   of  the  long 


,i::  "To  his  Majesty  George  The  Third  .  .  .  ,"  below;  North-Carolina  Gazette 
(New  Bern),  June  6,  20,  1778;  "To  the  Commissioners  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  for  restoring  Peace,  &c,"  [1778?],  Volume  II. 
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absence  from  his  wife,  and  he  confided  to  friends  that  his  fellow 
judges  knew  little  of  the  law  or  judicial  decorum — in  a  day  when 
jurists  often  harangued  lawyers  from  the  bench  and  gave  juries 
their  personal  opinions  of  the  facts  in  cases.65 

The  following  year,  however,  Iredell  responded  to  another  appeal 
for  his  legal  services  by  becoming  state  attorney  general.  His 
friend  Archibald  Maclaine,  the  Wilmington  lawyer,  hailed  the 
selection  as  a  "capital  acquisition"  since  now  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  would  be  brought  to  justice  if  guilty,  but 
passion  and  prejudice  would  not  sway  Iredell,  nor  would  he 
himself  display  those  characteristics  before  the  judges  and  juries. 
Perhaps  Iredell  was  more  amenable  to  being  attorney  general 
than  a  judge  because — unlike  the  latter  position — he  could 
simultaneously  carry  on  private  practice  in  the  superior  courts  in 
cases  where  the  state  was  not  a  party.  In  any  event,  he  soon 
discovered  that  rampant  inflation  made  his  personal  expenses 
almost  unbearable.  Food,  lodging,  and  other  expenditures  during 
a  week  on  the  road  in  May,  1780,  cost  him  $600  in  North  Carolina 
paper  money,  whereas  he  reported  his  regular  salary  as  only  $250 
per  court  session,  plus  small  fees  for  examining  and  licensing 
lawyers  and  performing  other  time-consuming  minor  duties.  On 
one  occasion  flooded  roads  and  swollen  streams — he  had  to  swim 
his  horses  across  the  Tar  and  Neuse  rivers — resulted  in  his 
spending  seven  days  in  passing  from  Edenton  to  New  Bern. 
Additional  time  was  wasted  in  the  courtroom  by  lengthy  digres- 
sions of  "pettifogging  practisers,"  by  the  absence  of  witnesses,  by 
the  slowness  or  inability  of  sheriffs  to  assemble  sufficient  jurors 
from  the  various  counties  in  each  judicial  district.66 

Iredell's  more  than  two  years  (1779-1781)  as  attorney  general 
were  the  most  critical  times  of  the  Revolution  in  North  Carolina 
when  the  state  faced  repeated  threats  of  British  invasion,  a 
development  that  prompted  an  upsurge  of  Tory  activity,  especially 
in  the  backcountry.  Refugees  filled  to  overflowing  the  western 
court  towns,  and  fear  of  the  oncoming  British  produced  a 
cancellation  of  court  sessions  at  Salisbury.  In  the  summer  of  1781, 
responding  to  his  wife's  plea  for  his  safety,  Iredell  replied  that 
though  nothing  was  "more  painful  to  me  than  to  do  anything  dis- 
agreeable to  your  inclinations,"  his  "honour"  compelled  him  to 
proceed  to  the  Hillsborough  court  with  the  judges.  He  conceded 
that  an  escort  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  would  be  necessary  to 


65  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  825,  XXIV,  48;  Hooper  to  JI,  December  23, 
1777,  below. 

ttK  Hooper  to  JI,  August  15,  1779,  Volume  II;  JI  to  Hannah  Iredell,  June  20, 
1780,  Volume  II. 
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reach  there.  Luckily  for  Iredell,  his  good  judgment  finally  warned 
him  to  forego  an  appearance  at  the  Orange  Courthouse.  Had  he 
gone  on,  he  would  unquestionably  have  been  captured  in  loyalist 
David  Fanning's  subsequent  Hillsborough  raid  that  netted  Gover- 
nor Thomas  Burke.H7 

Iredell  had  at  the  same  time  viewed  with  alarm  the  danger  to 
his  family  and  friends  in  Edenton.  From  1779  to  1782  Edentonians 
lived  through  one  war  scare  after  another.  Enemy  incursions  in 
eastern  Virginia  posed  a  threat  to  the  Albemarle  community, 
particularly  when  the  enemy  occupied  Suffolk,  which  was  only 
fifty-odd  miles  from  Edenton  by  way  of  a  road  running  through 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  The  movements  of  Cornwallis  in  the 
tidewater  part  of  the  state  and  the  activities  of  the  loyalist  row 
galleys  in  Edenton  Bay  and  along  the  Chowan  River  drove  the 
townspeople  to  seek  refuge  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Iredell  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Johnston  joined  Iredell's  sister-in-law  Jean  Blair  at 
Windsor  in  Bertie  County,  where  a  total  of  nineteen  members  of 
their  combined  families  temporarily  lived  together  in  a  single 
house.  The  Iredell's  personal  effects,  including  the  desk  that 
contained  his  letters  and  papers,  were  hidden  with  friends  some 
distance  from  Edenton. 

When  Iredell  stepped  down  as  attorney  general  near  the  end  of 
1781,  he  could  boast  of  having  made  substantial  contribution  to 
the  American  cause.  If  he  had  not  shouldered  arms — in  fact,  he 
had  hired  a  substitute — he  acted  decisively  against  those  who 
committed  wartime  crimes  against  the  Revolutionary  regime.  The 
triumph  of  the  Revolution  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  home 
fronts  as  well  as  the  battlefronts.  The  collapse  of  civilian 
authority  would  inevitably  have  brought  the  fall  of  the  American 
armies  in  the  field.  The  states  headed  the  assault  upon  the  internal 
enemy  since  the  Continental  Congress  lacked  the  jurisdiction  as 
well  as  the  machinery  for  combatting  subversion  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  If  levying  war  against  the  state  and  adhering  to  its 
enemies  constituted  the  generally  accepted  definition  of  treason, 
North  Carolina  was  one  of  several  states  that  categorized  virtually 
all  forms  of  cooperating  with  the  enemy  within  its  construction  of 
the  term,  for  which  the  penalty  was  death.  Lesser  crimes — known 
as  misprision  of  treason — included  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  encouraging  people  to  eschew  American 
allegiance,  discouraging  army  enlistments,  voicing  hostility  to  the 
state,  and  spreading  false  information.6* 


«7  JI  to  Hannah  Iredell,  August  29,  September  3,  16,  1781,  Volume  II. 
68  Clark,  State  Records,  XXIV,  9-12,  84-89,  348-349,  396-398. 
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The  burden  of  launching  significant  prosecutions,  especially  in 
treason  cases,  rested  with  the  attorneys  general  of  the  states. 
Consequently,  Iredell  as  the  state's  chief  legal  officer  presented 
the  government's  arguments  for  indictments  and  convictions. 
Through  Iredell's  efforts  at  Salisbury  alone  in  the  fall  of  1779 
"Upwards  of  eighty  Persons  .  .  .  were  indicted  for  capital  crimes 
among  whom  the  greatest  number  were  for  high  Treason."  Iredell 
recognized  that  the  military  crisis  had  generated  a  climate  of 
hysteria  throughout  the  state  and  that  accusations  of  disloyalty 
not  infrequently  lacked  tangible  evidence  to  back  them  up.  Myriad 
complaints  of  wrongdoing,  he  suspected,  were  in  reality  prompted 
by  old  feuds  and  personal  dislikes.  Although  the  evidence  in  these 
matters  is  relatively  thin,  it  seems  that  Iredell  was  exceedingly 
conscious  of  maintaining  procedural  rights.  It  also  appears  from 
the  existing  superior  court  records  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
those  arrested  for  aiding  the  enemy  were  ever  indicted,  only  a 
handful  of  those  indicted  were  convicted,  and  only  a  few  of  those 
convicted  suffered  loss  of  life.69  In  some  cases  Iredell  deigned  not 
to  prosecute  and  in  others  he  scaled  down  charges  or  recommended 
mercy  to  juries.  A  revolution  is  never  a  milk  toast  affair,  and 
doubtless  both  Whigs  and  Tories  inflicted  barbarities  upon  each 
other  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  struggle  had  far  more 
characteristics  of  a  civil  war  than  in  some  of  the  states.  Yet  thanks 
to  Iredell  and  men  like  him,  the  rules  of  law  was  not  jettisoned,  the 
courtroom  did  not  generate  a  hangman's  harvest. 

Although  Iredell  accepted  the  necessity  of  independence  and 
took  pride  in  his  own  patriotic  services,  he  saw  some  of  the  results 
of  the  Revolution  as  a  mixed  blessing.  He  was  less  than  enthusias- 
tic about  the  State  Constitution  of  1776  and  political  developments 
in  North  Carolina.  Historians  have  often  employed  Iredell's 
writings  together  with  several  of  his  friends — Johnston,  Hewes, 
Hooper,  and  Maclaine — to  demonstrate  that  a  powerful  demo- 
cratic upsurge  took  place,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  deeply 
divided  political  factions  or  parties,  most  commonly  denominated 
as  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives.  According  to  this  inter- 


69  For  example,  in  the  above-mentioned  court  at  Salisbury  only  ten  were 
tried;  all  were  convicted,  but  the  jury  recommended  mercy  for  four,  "and 
probably  more  may  be  pardoned,  several  being  young  Men  who  possibly  were 
artfully  seduced."  JI  to  Hannah  Iredell,  October  1,  1779,  Volume  II.  A  careful 
scholar  concludes  that  generally  the  Revolutionaries  in  dealing  with  the 
loyalists  were  very  conscious  of  adhering  to  procedural  rights  in  the  courts. 
Bradley  Chapin,  The  American  Law  of  Treason:  Revolutionary  Origins 
(Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press,  1964),  chapters  iv-v.  Jefferson 
boasted  that  "not  a  single  execution  for  treason"  occurred  in  Virginia.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  edited  by  William  Peden  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955),  155. 
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pretation,  the  conservatives  were  led  by  Samuel  Johnston;  the 
radicals,  by  Willie  Jones  of  Halifax,  a  wealthy  eastern  planter 
who,  in  spite  of  his  background,  championed  democratic  reform 
and  allied  himself  with  the  yeomen  of  the  west.70 

Assuredly,  Iredell's  correspondence  contains  grist  for  the  mill 
of  political  controversy.  No  longer  did  the  planter-merchant- 
lawyer  aristocracy  of  the  Albemarle  and  Cape  Fear  exercise 
uncontested  control  of  the  arena  of  public  affairs.  There  are 
frequent  disparaging  remarks  in  the  papers  of  Iredell  and  the 
other  so-called  conservatives  to  "the  saints  of  the  Backcountry," 
"a  back-country  interest,"  and  "Western  men."  To  Iredell  and 
Johnston,  much  of  the  time  the  legislature  succumbed  to  the 
influence  of  "fools  and  knaves."  There  seemed  to  be  a  dearth  of 
"gentlemen"  in  that  body,  for  they  found  no  incentive  to  serve 
when  their  sound  opinions  were  ignored  by  those  who  preferred 
to  "stoop  to  the  common  arts  of  acquiring  popularity."  It  was 
hard,  grumbled  Johnston,  "to  prevail  on  a  popular  Assembly, 
composed  principally  of  men  not  the  most  enlightened  with 
political  knowledge,  to  adopt  measures  opposed  to  their  preju- 
dices, how  [ever]  salutary  in  their  operation."71 

Johnston  himself  was  not  returned  to  the  Fifth  Provincial 
Congress  elected  in  October,  1776,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
drafting  a  state  constitution.  The  reasons  for  his  defeat  are  now 
obscure,  but  his  admirers  were  shocked  and  angered.  Iredell, 
evidently  at  this  time,  and  in  response  to  Johnston's  defeat,  dashed 
off  his  "Creed  of  a  Rioter,"  a  biting  satire  in  which  the  principal 
maxim  of  the  rioter's  creed  was  to  banish  all  gentlemen  from 
public  life  in  favor  of  those  men  without  "mental  appearance"  and 
"ignorant  in  appearance";  "none  in  that"  former  "station  of  life" 
could  "possibly  possess  either  honor  or  virtue."  Nor  was  Johnston 
the  only  political  lord  to  be  toppled.  John  Penn,  a  popular 
Granville  County  leader,  resorted  to  untrue  insinuations  to  oust 
the  able,  hard-working  Joseph  Hewes  from  his  seat  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  John  Adams  missed  the  services  of  the  Edenton 


70  Although   a  conflict   interpretation   of  Revolutionary   history  is  usually 
associated  with   the  progressive  school  of  historical   thought  which  gained 
wide  popularity  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  its  presence  in  North  Carolina 
antedates  the  Civil  War.  Jones,  A  Defence  of  the  Revolutioxcuy  History,  282; 
McRee,  Iredell,  I,  333-336. 

71  Blackwell  P.  Robinson,  "Willie  Jones  of  Halifax,"  NCHR,  XVIII  (April, 
1941),  144;  William  Hooper  to  JI,  December  23,  1777,  below;  Richard  Caswell 
to  William  Caswell,  May  4,  1783,  Clark,  State  Records,  XVI,  959-960; 
Archibald  Maclaine  to  George  Hooper,  March  25,  1783,  George  Hooper  Papers, 
Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC;  Archibald  Maclaine  to  JI,  March  6, 
1784,  McRee,  Iredell,  II,  137-138;  Johnston  to  Alexander  Elmsley,  June  20, 
1784,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 
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merchant,  who  had  displayed  "a  sharp  Eye  and  keen,  penetrating 
Sense,  but  also  what  is  of  much  more  Value  .  .  .  Honour  and  In- 
tegrity." The  circumstances  surrounding  Hewes's  defeat,  coupled 
with  the  narrowness  of  his  own  margin  of  reelection,  caused 
William  Hooper  to  resign  from  Congress.  The  state  naval  officer 
at  Port  Brunswick,  reported  Johnston,  was  abruptly  deposed 
for  no  other  reason  than  being  a  "man  of  fortune,"  his  post  then 
"filled  by  a  stripling";  and  persons  were  recommended  to  be 
judges  who  "scarcely  qualified  to  execute  the  most  inconsiderable 
Office  in  the  State."  Johnston  uttered  dire  thoughts  over  the 
emergence  of  "popular"  men  such  as  Penn,  Griffith  Rutherford, 
and  Thomas  Person  in  state  politics,  since  they  held  "narrow  and 
contracted  principles,  supported  by  the  most  contemptible 
abilities."72 

Yet  a  closer  examination  of  the  period  reveals  that  a  neat  two- 
party  division  with  the  radicals  in  control  is  overly  simplistic. 
The  constitution-making  process  was  dominated  by  no  single 
alignment.  The  state  charter  that  emerged  from  the  Fifth  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  December,  1776,  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  radical-inspired  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  which  provided 
no  property  qualifications  for  voting,  eliminated  the  office  of 
governor,  and  established  a  unicameral  legislature — "a  Beast 
without  a  Head,"  exclaimed  William  Hooper.  In  fact,  the  western 
counties  did  not  always  agree  since  Mecklenburg  County  pre- 
ferred a  unicameral  assembly,  Orange  a  bicameral  one.  (If  they 
did  agree  that  office  was  no  perquisite  of  the  gentry,  no  "aristoc- 
racy of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,"  they  nonetheless  sent  to 
the  legislature  many  of  their  own  men  of  station  and  wealth). 
To  be  sure,  advocates  of  change  could  speak  of  additional  deputies 
for  the  western  counties,  of  a  slight  lowering  of  the  suffrage 
requirement,  and  of  the  great  preponderance  of  political  power 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general  assembly,  which  elected 
the  governor  and  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  freehold  qualification,  though  not  high,  for 
election  to  the  legislature:  100  acres  for  members  of  the  lower 
house  and  300  acres  for  those  of  the  upper  house,  as  well  as  one  for 
the  governor,  a  freehold  worth  £1,000.  E.  P.  Douglass  has  ob- 
served that  the  new  instrument  of  government  was  "closer  to  the 


72  "Creed  of  a  Rioter,"  [October,  1776?],  below;  L.  H.  Butterfield  (ed.), 
Adams  Family  Correspondence  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  2  volumes,  1963),  II,  280,  hereinafter  cited  as  Butterfield,  Adams 
Family  Correspondence;  Johnston  to  Thomas  Burke,  June  26,  1777,  Thomas 
Burke  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC;  Schmidt,  "N.C.  Dele- 
gates," 143-149. 
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views  of  Johnston  and  Hooper  than  to  those  of  the  Piedmont  and 
frontier  counties."  Johnston  himself  communicated  to  Iredell  his 
acceptance  if  not  his  wholehearted  approval:  "it  may  do  as  well  as 
that  adopted  by  any  other  [state] ,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
good "™ 

One  searches  in  vain  for  convincing  evidence  of  anything 
approaching  consistent  factional  lineups  in  the  legislature  or  in 
the  composition  of  the  state's  delegation  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  Inevitably,  the  backcountry  carried  a  louder  voice  in 
political  affairs.  In  1775  there  were  thirty-five  counties,  twenty- 
two  in  the  east,  thirteen  in  the  west.  By  1783  there  were  nineteen 
new  counties,  of  which  only  three  were  in  the  east.  Even  so,  bloc 
voting  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  says  a  recent 
investigator,  although  a  third  or  slightly  more  of  the  recorded 
important  votes  in  the  legislature  during  the  war  indicate  a 
sectional  coloration.74  If  men  acknowledged  particular  interests 
or  attitudes  they  on  occasion  shared  with  others,  they  nevertheless 
conceived  of  "party"  as  a  dirty  word,  and  they  continued  in  some 
measure  to  elect  their  betters  to  office — to  practice  the  politics 
of  deference.  Iredell,  so  frequently  critical  of  the  state  legislature, 
is  a  case  in  point.  His  letters,  if  read  at  face  value,  would  imply 
absolute  radical  domination  of  state  government;  yet  the  same 
legislature  elected  him  a  state  judge  and  attorney  general  and 
offered  him  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress.  But  while  deeply 
ingrained  habits  continued  to  manifest  themselves  at  times  in  the 
selection  of  officeholders,  the  people  were  less  willing  for  their 
leaders  to  lead,  for  the  opinions  of  senior  legislators  or  those  in 
executive  or  administrative  positions  to  predominate. 

The  complexity  of  political  behavior  in  Revolutionary  North 
Carolina  is  underscored  by  focusing  on  the  state's  representation 
in  the  Continental  Congress:  of  the  twelve  delegates  who  served 
between  1774  and  1781,  eight  were  from  the  east,  only  four  from 
the  west,  although  one  of  the  easterners,  Willie  Jones,  is  normally 
classified  as  a  radical.  Regardless  of  its  composition  at  any  given 
time,  the  North  Carolina  delegation  generally  displayed  a 
consensus  in  voting  on  sensitive  subjects.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  adhered  to  a  states'  rights  or  small  government  point  of  view. 


7:5  William  Hooper  to  Johnston,  September  26,  1776,  Saunders,  Colonial 
Records,  X,  864;  E.  P.  Douglass,  Rebels  and  Democrats:  The  Struggle  for 
Equal  Political  Rights  and  Majority  Rule  During  the  American  Revolution 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955),  129. 

74  Sheldon  F.  Kosey,  "Continuity  and  Change  in  North  Carolina,  1775- 
1789"  (unpublished  Ph.D.,  dissertation,  Duke  University,  1963),  chapters 
iv-v,  vii-ix,  especially  217-218,  hereinafter  cited  as  Kosey,  "Continuity  and 
Change  in  N.C." 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  took  issue  with  such  outspoken  radicals  as 
Thomas  Paine  and  the  Lee-Adams  clique  in  Congress,  which  was 
after  the  scalp  of  the  merchant-diplomat  Silas  Deane,  a  man  who 
had  the  North  Carolinians'  backing.  (Interestingly  enough,  two  of 
the  congressmen  most  frequently  depicted  as  doctrinaire  radicals, 
Penn  and  Burke,  were  in  the  forefront  to  defend  Deane.)75 

It  is  doubtful  that  a  more  divisive  issue  arose  in  state-level 
politics  than  the  confiscation  of  loyalist  property.  Men  did  not 
always  act  consistently  on  the  subject.  If  some  easterners,  for 
example,  favored  discharging  their  debts  to  loyalists  in  North 
Carolina  paper  money  rather  than  in  specie,  they  also  opposed  the 
indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  Tory  lands;  in  both  east  and  west 
men  occasionally  sought  legislation  to  exempt  their  friends  and 
families  or  to  provide  special  treatment  for  women  and  children 
and  other  dependents  of  the  king's  friends.  In  1777  the  original 
confiscation  law  cleared  the  assembly,  directed  chiefly  at  absentee 
landowners  who  were  given  until  October  1,  1778,  to  return  and  be 
accorded  citizenship  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  their  property. 
Subsequently,  a  trickle  of  prominent  persons  received  the  status  of 
citizens  and  had  their  possessions  confirmed;  but,  much  to 
Iredell's  displeasure,  Henry  E^ustace  McCulloh  was  not  among 
them.  Not  until  1779  did  the  assembly  enact  supplementary 
legislation  which  actually  implemented  confiscation.  Specially 
appointed  commissioners  were  to  rent  out  the  lands  of  absentee 
loyalists;  the  commissioners  could  also  accept  payment  for  any 
debts  owed  expatriate  loyalists,  and  they  could  settle  just  claims 
against  the  absentees  from  confiscated  property.  In  November, 
1779,  the  legislature  passed  still  another  enabling  bill  naming 
sixty-eight  individuals  whose  estates  were  expressly  forfeited.76 

The  heaviest  blows  descended  upon  Iredell's  cousin  McCulloh 
(49,150  acres)  and  his  longtime  friend  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield 
(6,842  acres).  Iredell  labored  strenuously  in  behalf  of  McCulloh 
and  others  who,  in  his  view,  were  real  British  subjects  and  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  or  who  were  outside 
the  state  because  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  He  was 
joined  in  this  contention  not  only  by  conservative-minded  men 
such  as  Johnston,  Hooper,  and  Maclaine  but  also  by  Thomas 
Person  and  Willie  Jones.  In  fact,  Jones,  the  so-called  radical 
kingpin,  waged  such  a  vigorous  fight  and  was  so  critical  of  his 
alleged  backcountry  allies  that  there  is  serious  reason  to  question 
whether,  prior  to  the  struggle  over  the  Federal  Constitution,  he 
deserves  any  place  in  the  radical  camp,  if  indeed  one  existed  that 


75  Schmidt,  "N.C.  Delegates,"  213,  249,  251-254. 

76  Clark,  State  Records,  XXIV,  123-124,  209-214,  263-268. 
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can  be  clearly  defined.  Archibald  Maclaine  of  Wilmington,  himself 
an  earlier  advocate  of  confiscation,  assisted  a  group  of  merchants 
in  petitioning  for  softening  the  anti-loyalist  statutes  on  the 
grounds  that  the  arbitrary  removal  of  property  belonging  to 
nonoffending  persons  violated  the  canons  of  "civilized  nations" 
and  would  trigger  reprisals  against  American  merchants  and 
generally  endanger  trade  in  the  postwar  years.77 

The  confiscation  controversy  soon  became  involved  in  the 
Revolutionary  peace  settlement.  According  to  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  creditors  on  both  sides  were  to  meet  with  no 
lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  their  prewar  debts  in 
sterling  money.  Article  V  stipulated  that  Congress  would 
"earnestly  recommend"  to  the  states  the  restoration  of  property 
confiscated  from  "real  British  subjects"  and  permit  people  "of 
any  other  description"  twelve  months  residence  to  settle  their 
business  affairs.  The  next  few  years  witnessed  repeated  defeats 
for  the  Iredell -Hooper- Johnston  forces.  The  legislature  rejected 
McCulloh's  petition  for  relief — offered  by  Iredell — under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  defeated  a  bill  to  allow  loyalists  to  initiate 
lawsuits  as  called  for  in  the  treaty,  and  turned  down  a  measure  to 
repeal  all  statutes  inconsistent  with  the  peace  settlement.78 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  North  Carolina  politics,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  a  nationalist  faction  was  forming  by  1783.  Its 
members  revealed  an  increasingly  critical  view  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  state  legislature  and  a  growing  desire  to  strengthen  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  state's  politicians  had  behaved  irresponsibly 
toward  the  rights  of  private  property,  to  the  nationalists'  way 
of  thinking.  Johnston,  Iredell,  Hooper,  and  Maclaine — all 
lawyers — believed  that  the  legal  profession  was  severely  crippled 
by  laws  restricting  attorneys'  fees  to  the  level  of  1773  and 
prohibiting  any  new  suits — involving  "any  debt,  on  bond,  note,  or 
account" — for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  They  likewise  were  less 
than  happy  with  the  manner  in  which  the  legislature  had  dras- 
tically devalued  the  legal  tender  fiat  money  of  the  Revolution; 
among  other  things,  complained  Maclaine,  it  stripped  "freemen  of 
their  property  by  new  and  unheard  of  ways,"  discouraged  business 
activity,  and  endangered  commerce  with  the  other  states  and  the 
outside  world  by  impugning  the  integrity  of  North  Carolina's 
government  and  currency.  Moreover,  they  were  apprehensive,  to 


77McCulloh  and  Dunkinfield  files,  Loyalist  Transcripts,  A&H;  Clark,  State 
Records,  XV,  203-205. 

78  Kosey,  "Continuity  and  Change  in  N.C.,"  172;  Clark,  State  Records,  XIX, 
675. 
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say  the  least,  of  the  printing  of  yet  another  emission  of  paper 
currency  in  1783  without  any  apparent  means  of  guaranteeing  it 
against  depreciation.79 

The  issue,  above  all  others,  that  mixed  state  and  national 
concerns  dealt  with  the  state's  treatment  of  the  loyalists.  The 
state  laws,  complained  Iredell,  were  "pernicious  and  ridiculous," 
inflicting  the  "most  wanton  injury  ...  to  individuals"  and  disgrac- 
ing the  "National  character  ...  by  the  violation  of  more  than  one 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace."  The  state  had  further  disregarded 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  Congress  in  1783  by  reversing  itself  on  the 
Impost  of  1781:  it  withdrew  its  earlier  approval  of  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  granting  Congress  a 
permanent  revenue — levying  a  5  percent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
foreign  imports.  Even  previously,  under  the  system  of  congres- 
sional requisitions,  the  state  had  not  upheld  its  obligations, 
lamented  Congressmen  Hugh  Williamson  and  Benjamin  Hawkins. 
"The  pride  of  every  Citizen  must  be  hurt"  to  find  "that  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  States  that  has  not  contributed  a 
farthing."  Finally,  the  delegates  to  the  federal  legislature  were 
"not  a  little  embarrassed"  by  the  state's  tardiness  in  ceding  her 
western  lands  to  the  Confederation.  Since  Congress  had  already 
accepted  the  cessions  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
would  "receive  advantages  equally  with  the  other  states"  in  those 
frontier  areas  and  therefore  should  relinquish  her  own  "extensive 
Western  territory"  for  the  common  good  of  all.  Samuel  Johnston 
went  a  step  beyond  in  advocating  the  enlightened  notion  that  new 
states  should  be  carved  out  of  the  West  and  given  full  equality 
with  the  original  thirteen.80 

The  best  statement  of  the  North  Carolina  nationalists'  outlook 
in  1783  is  contained  in  a  series  of  resolutions — composed  in  the 
hand  of  James  Iredell — adopted  by  a  town  meeting  in  Edenton. 
With  Samuel  Johnston  presiding,  the  Edenton  citizens  addressed 
themselves  on  "certain  important  points"  then  being  discussed 
"throughout  the  United  States,"  which  they  then  requested  their 
delegation  in  the  assembly  to  implement  to  the  fullest  of  their 
abilities.81 


7!»  Clark,  State  Records  XIX,  350-351,  XXIV,  490-491,  485-488,  475-478. 

80  JI  to  Hannah  Iredell,  May  21,  1783,  Volume  II;  Clark,  State  Records, 
XXIV,  405-406,  XVI,  885,  889;  Johnston  to  [?],  July  11,  1784,  Hayes  Papers, 
UNC.  For  a  congressional  revenue,  see  also  James  R.  Morrill,  The  Practice 
and  Politics  of  Fiat  Finance  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1969),  chapter  vii,  hereinafter  cited  as  Morrill,  Practice  and  Politics  of  Fiat 
Finance. 

81  "Resolutions  of  the  Citizens  of  Edenton,"  August  1,  1783,  Volume  II; 
"Instructions  to  Chowan  Representatives,"  September  [?] ,  1783,  Volume  II. 
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They  declared  that  North  Carolina  should  "sacredly"  fulfill 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  "a  most  solemn  engagement  of  our 
Government."  Accordingly,  the  former  Tories  should  be  dealt  with 
"by  motives  of  Policy,  not  of  Revenge,  which  we  think  is  unbecom- 
ing a  generous  People."  The  Edentonians  regretted  the  failure  of 
the  Impost,  "a  most  wise  and  judicious  measure"  of  Congress, 
whose  existence  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  American  union. 
Whereas  some  people  spoke  with  "indecent  licence"  of  Congress, 
the  Edenton  citizens  felt  "a  veneration  and  attachment"  for  "that 
august  Body."  America's  destiny  rested  upon  enhancing  the 
authority  of  the  central  agency  of  the  Confederation:  "The  power 
necessary  for  its  support  let  us  therefore  cheerfully  give." 

Economic  considerations  were  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
nationalists,  who  feared  that  North  Carolina,  a  state  with  a 
modest  quantity  of  external  trade  compared  to  her  neighbors, 
would  be  bled  to  death  by  state-imposed  tariffs  since  many  goods 
would  cross  her  borders,  especially  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina.  This  partly  explains  the  nationalists'  eagerness  for 
Congress  to  control  external  commerce,  revenues  from  which — 
they  explained — should  go  to  paying  the  public  creditors  and  the 
army.  The  townspeople  reluctantly  went  along  with  the  recent 
emission  of  fiat  money,  which  the  inhabitants  pledged  to  support 
only  so  long  as  it  went  toward  paying  the  state's  own  war  debts; 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  "the  present  emission"  should  "be 
redeemed  and  burnt."  Sound  money  was  essential  to  stimulate 
trade  and  commerce,  a  point  well  recognized  by  the  gathering  of 
citizens  at  the  Chowan  County  Courthouse,  who  acknowledged 
that — in  language  of  a  later  day — North  Carolina  was  a  backward 
country,  suffering  from  an  underdeveloped  economy.  Hence 
merchants,  whose  capital  was  sorely  needed,  should  be  treated 
fairly,  and  new  entrepreneurs  should  be  given  a  welcome  in  the 
state.  "We  consider  it  as  an  object  of  wise  policy  to  encourage 
Trade  by  every  means  in  our  power,"  continued  the  memorialists, 
"for  when  it  is  free  and  liberal  it  quickens  Industry,  provides  a 
ready  market  for  our  Commodities,  and  renders  cheap  all  the 
necessaries  of  life." 

"Lastly,  in  general  terms,"  the  Edentonians  urged  "that  every 
word  in  that  great  and  good  man  General  Washington's  circular 
letter  to  the  Governors  may  be  most  zealously  attended  to.  .  .  ." 
The  reference  was  to  one  of  Washington's  most  famous  letters  of 
the  Revolution  (June  8,  1783),  a  ringing  appeal  to  Americans  on 
the  eve  of  victory  not  to  lose  the  peace.  Americans,  he  warned, 
stood  at  the  crossroads,  "when  the  eyes  of  the  World  are  turned 
upon  them";  it  was  the  time  of  "their  political  probation,"  when 
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they  could  give  "tone  to  our  Federal  Government"  or  stand  idly  by 
as  the  "cement  of  the  Confederation"  crumbled.  It  was  "yet  to  be 
decided,  whether  the  Revolution  must  ultimately  be  considered  as 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  .  .  .  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny  of  unborn 
Millions  be  involved."82 

The  North  Carolina  nationalists  of  1783,  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  correspondence,  were  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  on  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  a  possibility  that  had  already  surfaced  in  the 
minds  of  at  least  a  few  advocates  of  greater  political  consolidation 
such  as  Henry  Knox,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  even  Washington 
himself.  Samuel  Johnston  in  1784  still  believed  the  articles  could 
be  made  to  work.  The  document  defined  a  satisfactory  relationship 
between  the  Confederation  government  and  the  states.  The 
opportunity  existed  to  "be  happier  than  we  have  been  under  the 
British  government."83  But  it  seemed  to  Iredell  and  his  friends 
that  both  the  success  of  the  Confederation  in  dealing  with  national 
problems  and  the  success  of  the  states  in  coping  with  local 
problems  rested,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  state  legislatures. 
Would  they  act  responsibly  by  honoring  the  authority  of  Congress 
under  the  articles,  and  would  they  give  the  Confederacy  new 
authority  in  necessary  areas  such  as  commerce?  Then,  too,  would 
they  accord  equal  treatment  to  all  of  their  own  citizens. 

In  1783  the  prospects  seemed  dim.  In  fact  it  appeared  to  Iredell 
that  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  lawmaking 
bodies  in  other  states,  were  acting  contrary  to  their  own  constitu- 
tions by  passing  discriminatory  laws  that  violated  contracts  and 
in  further  ways  attacked  the  rights  of  property  owners.  Too  much 
authority  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  legislatures,  too  little  in  the 
hands  of  the  governors  and  the  courts.  Even  so,  the  people,  not 
legislative  organs,  were  sovereign,  an  idea  Iredell  had  developed 
a  decade  or  so  earlier  in  regard  to  the  British  Parliament. 
Legislative  supremacy  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  was  as 
illegal  as  parliamentary  supremacy  had  been  earlier  in  the  colony 
of  North  Carolina.  The  legislature,  maintained  Samuel  Johnston, 
could  not  act  contrary  to  fundamental  law,  by  which  he  meant  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  But  who  or  what  would  constrain  the 
legislature,  especially  when  the  weight  of  political  authority  was 
so  heavily  in  its  favor?  Johnston  had  lamented  to  Iredell  back  in 
1776  that  in  all  probability  "there  can  be  no  check  on  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People  in  a  Democracy  but  the  people  themselves, 


82  John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (ed.),  The  Writings  of  George  Washington  .  .  . 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  39  volumes,  1931-1944),  XXVI, 
483-496,  hereinafter  cited  as  Fitzpatrick,  Writings  of  Washington. 

83  Johnston  to  [?],  July  11,  1784,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 
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and  in  order  that  the  check  may  be  more  effectual  I  would  have 
Annual  elections.  "sl 

If  Iredell  voiced  the  same  concerns  for  the  Edenton  town 
meeting,  he  proposed  a  somewhat  different  remedy:  "in  a 
Republic  .  .  .  the  Law  is  superior  to  any  or  all  Individuals,  and  the 
Constitution  superior  even  to  the  Legislature,  and  of  which  the 
Judges  are  the  guardians  and  protectors."85  Here  was  one  of  the 
earliest  expressions  of  the  period  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
judicial  review;  Iredell  was  to  enunciate  it  more  explicitly  four 
years  later  as  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  1787  case  of  Bayard 
v.  Singleton,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  persuading  a  North 
Carolina  superior  court  to  declare  void  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature.  But  the  problem  for  the  nationalists  involved  more 
than  limiting  the  power  of  the  state  legislature;  it  likewise 
involved  reinforcing  the  hand  of  the  national  legislature.  Once 
again  Iredell  could  employ  old  arguments  in  a  new  setting.  Just 
as  he  had  sought  in  the  middle  1770s  to  demonstrate  that  England 
and  America  could  remain  equal  spokes  in  the  same  wheel  of 
empire,  so  in  the  late  1780s  he  and  other  men  sought  to  show  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  might  be  expressed  in  two  ways 
without  threatening  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  Federal 
Constitution  of  1787  was  the  result.  The  restructuring  of  power 
added  new  jurisdictions  to  the  central  government  without 
making  Congress  the  final,  indivisible,  and  incontestable  supreme 
authority  in  the  nation.  The  Federal  government  and  the  state 
governments  held  separate  spheres  of  control.  As  an  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Iredell  devoted  the 
final  years  of  his  life  (1790-1799)  to  explaining  and  upholding 
the  Federal  Constitution,  a  document  that  embodied  the  broad 
concepts  that  had  long  been  a  part  of  his  legal  and  political 
thought. 


81  Johnston  to  [?],  July  11,  1784,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC;  Johnston  to  Iredell, 
April  20,  1776,  below. 

85  "Instructions  to  Chowan  County  Representatives,"  September  [?],  1783, 
Volume  II. 
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D  Leuris1  to  James  Iredell 

Tremblay,  Feb  10th  1767 

My  Dear  Young  Friend 

I  have  sent  by  the  bearer  a  box  of  books  belonging  to  you  or 
your  brothers.  My  compliments  to  your  papa  and  mamma.  They 
and  theirs  have  my  best  wishes.  Fear  not;  but  trust  in  God,  and  he 
will  take  care  of  you  all.  Make  him  your  friend,  and  your  portion 
will  yet  be  a  happy  one.  Send  me  word  if  you  can,  what  ships  are  to 
sail  soon  for  (Ireland)  Dublin.  I  want  to  send  letters  thither. 
Believe  me,  dear  Jemmy,  Your  truly  affectionate  friend 

D  Lewis 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  10). 

Editorial  Note:  A  check  of  the  texts  printed  in  McRee  against  the  extant 
manuscripts  shows  that  the  biographer  was  much  more  disposed  to  the  use  of 
italics  than  JI.  Indeed,  almost  everything  in  JI's  correspondence  that  he 
deemed  significant  McRee  italicized.  For  this  reason  all  such  markings  of 
English  words  have  been  eliminated  in  reproducing  McRee's  texts. 


1  D.  Lewis  was  JI's  former  teacher.  Thomas  Iredell,  Jr.,  to  JI,  February  28, 
1772,  below. 


Henry  McCulloh1  to  James  Iredell 

London,  5th  March  1767 

My  Dear  Jemmy 

I  received  your  letter  dated  the  28th  of  February,2  and  have 
been  very  sensibly  affected  by  your  father's  misfortunes;  the  ill 
state  of  health  he  labors  under,  and  the  melancholy  prospect  there 
is  for  his  family.  What  adds  to  my  concern  is,  that  I  am  so  circum- 
stanced, that  it  is  really  not  in  my  power,  at  present,  to  assist  him. 
Please  God  my  son  arrives  in  time,  I  shall  consult  with  him  what 
may  be  proper  to  be  done  for  you,  as  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  put  you  in  a  road  to  provide  for  yourself.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  do  not  go  to  Jamaica  (which  I  think  will  be  no 
bad  scheme),  I  would  have  you  endeavor  to  get  into  some  counting- 
house  or  office,  in  order  to  keep  you  employed  in  some  business  or 


2  Division  of  Archives  and  History 

other.  Mrs.  McCulloh  recovers  slowly.  She  is  not  yet  able  to  walk. 
She  joins  me  in  her  love  to  your  father,  mother,  and  all  the  family. 
May  God  in  his  mercy  grant  you  relief.  I  am,  dr.  James,  Your 
affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  McCulloh 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  10). 


1  See  sketch  of  Henry  McCulloh  (d.  1779),  JI's  great -uncle,  in  "Making  of  a 
Revolutionary,"  above.  In  1757  McCulloh  had  advocated  the  placing  of  a 
stamp  tax  on  the  American  colonies  and  later  helped  to  shape  parts  of 
Grenville's  Stamp  Act  of  1765.  However,  as  finally  enacted,  the  law  was 
too  severe,  in  the  opinion  of  McCulloh,  who  favored  creating  a  colonial 
currency  that  would  ease  the  burden  of  such  British-imposed  revenue 
measures.  See  James  High,  "Henry  McCulloh,  Pro-Genitor  of  the  Stamp 
Act,"  NCHR,  XXIX  (January,  1952),  24-38;  Jack  P.  Greene  (ed.),  "  'A 
Dress  of  Horror!':  Henry  McCulloh's  Objections  to  the  Stamp  Act,"  Hunt- 
ington Library  Quarterly,  XXVI  (May,  1963),  253-262. 

2  Not  found. 


Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

Kings  Square  Court  Soho 
March  17  1767 


Dear  James 


I  had  the  Pleasure  of  receiving  yours  Last  Night1  when  I 
return'd  from  Mr  Macartney  where  I  had  dined  and  Spent  the 
Evening.  I  almost  wish'd  I  had  not  been  Engaged  there  as  Mr 
Garrick2  play'd  Last  Night,  and  the  Royal  Family  was  there.  I 
believe  had  I  been  Sure  of  a  Place  I  should  Certainly  have  try'd 
to  make  an  Elopement  but  I  heard  a  Lady  Say  she  had  sent  three 
times  to  the  House  and  Could  not  get  a  place  in  any  Part  of  it,  so 
I  thought  I  had  better  be  Content,  where  I  was  Sure  of  Meeting 
Good  Company.  We  had  a  private  Concert  and  Cards  there.  The 
Governor  Dined  with  us,  we  talk'd  a  good  Deal  about  your  Uncle 
and  all  of  you.  The  Governor  tells  me  he  is  Soon  going  to  Portugal. 
Mr  Cust  tells  me  in  his  Letter  that  he  is  So  taken  up  that  he  Cant 
attend  to  the  Arbitration  unless  it  Can  be  defer'd  till  June.  So  we 
must  get  Somebody  Else.  I  am  very  Glad  to  hear  your  Father  is  so 
much  Better.  God  Grant  he  may  Soon  Get  intirely  the  Better  of  his 
Dissorder.  Your  Account  of  Poor  Mr  Bon's  Misfortune  gave  me 
Great  Concern,  but  you  dont  tell  me  whether  its  for  a  Large  Sum 
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or  not  or  whether  he  had  met  with  any  Losses  Lately  to  bring  it 
on.  I  pity  Mrs  B —  from  my  Heart  as  I  think  she  seems  to  be  in  a 
very  Weak  State  of  Health  and  this  must  be  a  great  Shock  to  her. 
Mrs  Parry  who  is  in  town  Insists  on  my  Dining  with  her  to  day. 
She  calls  on  me  in  her  Coach  to  take  me  first  an  Airing  in  Hide 
Park  and  in  the  Evening  to  the  Opera.  I  am  Sure  I  am  Greatly 
obliged  to  .her.  My  Aunt  McCulloh  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  very  Bad 
Way.  Give  my  Duty  to  my  Uncle  and  Love  to  your  Papa  and  Mama 
and  Believe  me  to  be  Dear  James  your  ever  affect  Kinswoman. 

Margt  Macartney 

PS  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Macartney  Broke 
her  Right  Arm  about  four  Months  ago.  I  think  that  Misfortune 
incident  to  the  Family.  Love  to  all  inquiring  Friends. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "Master  James  Iredell  Queen  Square 
Bristol."  Endorsed  "London  of  March  1767  Miss  Macartney." 

Editorial  Note:  The  Macartney  family  genealogy,  as  reflected  in  JI's 
papers,  is  difficult  if  not  completely  impossible  to  untangle.  JI  was  primarily 
related  to  the  Macartneys  through  his  father's  people,  but  the  Macartneys 
had  intermarried  with  the  McCullohs,  the  family  of  JI's  mother.  If  the 
Margaret  Macartney  of  this  letter  was  only  a  third  cousin,  she  was  neverthe- 
less JI's  closest  English  friend,  and  her  gay  letters  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
social  world  of  the  British  aristocracy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  uncle 
mentioned  was  JI's  great-uncle  James  Macartney,  whose  daughter  Mary 
married  the  man  identified  as  the  governor:  William  Henry  Lyttelton  (1724- 
1808),  governor  of  South  Carolina,  1755-1766  and1 — at  this  time — ambassador 
to  Portugal.  DAB,  XI,  538-539.  Another  distant  relative,  possibly  a  third 
cousin,  was  Sir  George  Macartney  (1736-1806),  who  subsequently  joined  the 
McCullohs  to  help  secure  JI's  post  as  a  customs  officer  in  America.  Member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  (after  1773),  Sir  George  Macartney  later  held  governor- 
ships in  Grenada  and  Madras  and  served  as  envoy  to  China.  For  the 
Macartneys,  see  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  6;  J.  Barrow,  Some  Account  of  the  Public 
Life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney  (London:  T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davis,  2  volumes, 
1807),  hereinafter  cited  as  Barrow,  Life  of  Earl  of  Macartney;  Helen  H. 
Robbins,  Our  First  Ambassador  to  China  .  .  .  (London:  J.  Murray,  1908), 
hereinafter  cited  as  Robbins,  Our  First  Ambassador  to  China;  Sir  Lewis 
Namier  and  John  Brooke  (eds.),  The  History  of  Parliament:  The  House  of 
Commons,  175U-1790  (London:  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  3  volumes, 
1964),  II,  78-79,  hereinafter  cited  as  Namier  and  Brooke,  House  of  Commons. 


1  Not  found. 

2  David  Garrick  (1717-1779),  the  famous  actor. 

Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

King  Square  Court 
March  23,  1767 

I  reed  my  Dear  James  your  Letter  Saturday  Night1  and  yester- 
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day  went  to  my  Uncle  in  the  Morning  instead  of  Going  to  Church 
for  his  Advice.  He  seems  to  think  it  a  good  scheme,  if  at  the  Wells, 
as  my  Cousin  and  a [11]  of  us  have  a  Large  Acquaintance  especially 
amongst  the  Irish.  He  thinks  that  House  of  Mrs  Wilcox  the  Corner 
of  Dowry  Square  would  be  a  good  one  and  Says  that  he  will  write 
to  her  about  it.  He  makes  no  doubt  but  that  She  will  Let  you  have 
it  for  Little  or  Nothing  the  first  Year  by  way  of  trial.  He  intends 
writing  this  Week  if  he  Can  or  the  Beginning  of  Next  Week  and  if 
Mrs  Wilcox  Likes  the  Proposal  she  will  speak  to  you.  I  have  been 
kept  at  home  this  two  days  in  Expectation  of  Mr  Vesey.  Last 
Friday  he  sent  me  a  Note  to  Let  me  know  that  he  would  wait  on 
me  Saturday  about  12  oClock.  I  staid  at  home  till  half  past  five  in 
the  Afternoon  but  he  neither  Came  nor  Sent  any  Appoligy  which  I 
think  Very  Rude — nor  have  I  heard  any  thing  of  him  Since.  I  have 
more  hopes  than  ever  of  the  Arbitration  but  must  See  Mr  Vesey 
before  the  Day  is  fixed.  I  spent  the  Evening  Friday  in  Hanover 
Square  and  am  going  the  [re]  this  Evening.  They  Sent  their  Coach 
for  me  Friday  and  I  am  to  have  it  again  To  Night.  I  think  their 
life  seems  Wrapt  up  in  Master  Littleton.  He  is  a  very  Fine  Boy 
three  years  and  a  half  Old.  The  Governor  did  me  the  Honour  of 
Calling  on  me  one  Morning  Last  Week  but  I  was  [just  gone]  out 
to  dine  at  Mrs  Parrys.  I  was  Sorry  I  had  not  seen  him.  Lady 
Rodney2  came  from  Greenwich  on  purpose  to  See  me  Last  Satur- 
day. She  insisted  on  my  Dining  with  her.  Yesterday  accordingly  I 
went  and  Spent  a  very  agreeable  day.  Thursday  I  saw  Mr  Garrick 
play  Ranger  in  the  Suspicious  Husband,  and  Saturday  saw  Mrs 
Pritchard  in  Lady  Macbeth  [for  her]  Own  Benefit.  Thus  you  See 
in  what  Manner  I  spend  my  time,  but  yet  you  have  not  the  least 
Reason  to  fear  my  having  any  Reluctance  to  return  to  Bristol  for 
when  I  am  there  I  can  Make  myself  happy  in  Entertaining  my 
Friends  with  what  I  have  seen  as  I  [surely?]  am  at  Present  in  the 
Real  Injoyment  of  them,  and  thats  saying  a  great  Deal  Consider- 
ing the  many  Inducements  I  have  [toj  Like  this  Place.  And  now 
[I]  must  tell  you  Sir  that  you  are  much  obliged  to  me  for  this 
Long  Letter,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it  for  I  refus'd  dining  this 
[day]  with  Mrs  Parry  because  I  [would  not  delay]  answering 
yours.  I  am  [.  .  .]  [g]  lad  to  hear  your  Father  [is]  so  much  better. 
Give  my  Love  to  him  and  your  Mama.  Tell  her  to  take  a  Little 
more  Care  of  her  Health  and  that  I  hope  she'll  Live  to  Injoy 
many  Years  of  Health  and  Happiness.  Tell  her  also  I  have  Bought 
a  Pair  of  Candlesticks  which  if  she  likes  them  and  the  terms,  are 
for  her;  if  not  I'll  keep  them  my  self.  I  am  my  Dear  James  with 
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[D]  uty  and  Love  where  [due] ,  Yours  most  Affectly 

Margt  Macartney 

Call  on  the  Miss  Gresleys  and  give  my  Love  to  them.  I  wrote  my 
Uncle  this  Post. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  to  "Master  James  Iredell  Queen 
Square  Bristol."  Erroneously  dated  March  13  in  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  11.  Let- 
ter torn  and  faded;  several  bracketed  words  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I, 
11-12. 


1  Not  found. 

2  Lady  Henrietta  Rodney  (1739-1829)  was  the  second  wife  of  Admiral 
Thomas,  Lord  Rodney,  who  was  then  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee  (eds.),  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  22  volumes,  1949-1950),  XVII,  86, 
hereinafter  cited  as  DNB. 


William  McCulloh1  to  James  Iredell 

Dublin,  25th  April  1767 

Dear  Cousin 

I  received  your  favor  of  the  7th  inst.,2  and  also  your  father's  of 
the  19th  of  February,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  him  to  your 
uncle  in  Jamaica,  which  according  to  your  desire,  was  forwarded 
to  your  grandmother.3  I  am  persuaded  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
assure  you  that  the  unhappy  situation  of  your  family  gives  me 
the  deepest  affliction.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  prospect 
of  your  father's  recovery  from  his  very  distressing  indisposition. 
In  consequence  of  your  desire,  I  sent  your  letter  to  my  brother, 
which  he  has  returned  to  me.  We  join  in  thinking  that  the  very 
best  method  that  could  be  taken  by  every  branch  of  your  family, 
would  be  to  get  some  discreet  person  of  your  Uncle  Macartney's 
acquaintance  (chosen  by  general  consent)  to  open  up  to  him  the 
present  situation  of  his  affairs  with  every  particular  circumstance 
relating  thereto,  at  such  time  as  he  is  clearheaded — if  any  such 
time  there  is — and  leave  him  to  order  his  own  affairs  in  such 
manner  as  may  seem  best  to  him,  in  their  present  circum- 
stances. This  we  think  would  be  the  best  way  to  prevent  animosity 
and  contention  hereafter.  I  showed  your  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paumier  as  desired.  Please  present  my  affectionate  compliments 
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to  all   friends  with  you.   I   am,  dear  cousin,  Yours  very  affec- 
tionately 


William  McCulloh 


Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  13). 


1  William  McCulloh  was  a  Dublin  merchant. 

-  Not  found. 

5  JI's  grandmother  Mary  Ferguson  McCulloh  lived  in  Belfast. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh1  to  James  Iredell 

King-square  Court  Soho 
11.  Sept.  1767 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  your  favr.  of  the  14th.2  An  unexpected  prospect  of 
bringing  on  our  Affairs  before  the  King  in  Council,  this  month, 
agreably  detains  my  Father  and  myself  here,  and  we  do  not  now 
imagine  we  shall  see  our  friends  your  way  till  the  beginning  of 
next.  The  delay  is  certainly  a  disappointment,  but  Business  of  this 
kind  must  be  watched. 

My  Father  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  you  must  for  the 
present  at  lest  give  up  your  hopes  of  going  to  India,  as  he  finds 
every  Vacancy  long  filled,  and  the  greatest  Interest  necessary. 
You  may  assure  yourself  he  has  it  much  at  heart,  to  give  you  a 
good  Opening  into  Life,  and  he  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he 
has  thought  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Custom's  place  at  Newbern 
in  North  Carolina  for  you.  It  is  an  office  to  be  created,  none  having 
been  yet  appointed.  He  had  reserved  it  in  view  for  a  near  friend  in 
Carolina,  but  his  desires  to  serve  you,  preponderate  with  him.  The 
method  of  Application,  he  proposes,  is  that  You  make  friends  with 
some  of  the  Managers  of  the  Bristol  Election  to  recommend  you  to 
my  Lord  Clare,3  and  to  name  the  Manner  proposed — and  if  that  is 
done,  My  Father  thinks  you  need  not  fear  Success.  The  Salary  paid 
here  is  30£  a  year,  which  it  is  proposed  your  father  shod,  receive 
for  his  use, — to  this  I  am  sure  no  objection  can  arise  from  you.  The 
fees  may  amount  to  near  100£  P  Ann.  now — a  genteel  Office,  easy, 
tho'  requiring  Residence.  You  may  at  first  View  object  to  the 
Country,  but  permit  me  to  assure  you,  Life  may  be  passed  there 
very  happily,  without  too  great    [an]    Exercise  of  Philosophy. 
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Another  thing  is  that  if  your  Genius  leads  to  the  Bar  or  Trade — 
the  first  especially — you  may  promise  yourself  a  fair  field  for 
Success,  as  it  is  a  most  growing  Country.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Natural  Weight  which  my  Father's  property  and  my  Connections 
give  us  there,  shall  be  of  Service  to  you,  in  case  this  Event  takes 
place.  You  will  inform  us  of  the  Steps  which  you  take. 

Please  to  make  our  kind  respects  to  Mrs.  Willcocks  and  inform 
her  of  the  Alteration  in  our  plan.  Be  so  kind  also  as  to  see  Miss 
Macartney,  and  to  tender  her  my  Complts.  and  her  Uncle's 
affectionate  Remembrance. 

My  Father  joins  me  in  affect.  Complts.  to  Your  father  and 
Mother.  I  am  Dr.  Sr.  Yr.  most  assured  Hble  Sert. 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

You  must  Conceale  Yr.  Age  and  the  Value  of  the  Employmt.  from 
Ld.  Clair.  Yr.  friends  may  Say,  it  is  worth  about  fifty  pound  per 
Ann.  Yr.  Success  depends  on  being  properly  recommended  to  Him. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  Mr.  James  Iredell;  Mr.  Frans. 
Iredell's  in  Bristol." 


1  See  sketch  of  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  in  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary," 
above;  E.  A.  Jones,  American  Members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  (New  York:  St. 
Catherine  Press,  1924),  143-147. 

2  Not  found. 

3  Robert  Nugent,  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  as  Viscount  Clare  in  1766, 
was  a  veteran  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Bristol,  1754-1774.  One 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  day,  he  had  a  propensity  for  marrying  rich 
widows;  in  politics  "from  the  first  he  laid  himself  out  for  the  highest  bidder." 
DNB,  XIV,  714-716;  Namier  and  Brooke,  House  of  Commons,  III,  218-222. 


Skeffington  Thompson1  to  James  Iredell 

London,  17th  Nov  1767 


Dear  James 


I  did  not  imagine  I  would  be  near  three  months  in  London  with- 
out hearing  oftener  than  once  from  you.  I  have  wrote  you  twice, 
but  it  is  true  I  should  have  done  so  oftener  to  make  good  my 
promise,  but  do  assure  you,  since  my  arrival  here,  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up  in  a  constant  series  of  business 
which  has  prevented  my  writing  to  many  friends.  However,  Mr. 
Jem  (excuse  the  term)  you  can't  plead  this  excuse — therefore  I 
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take  it  rather  unkind  your  not  letting  me  hear  oftener  from  you,  as 
you  must  have  known  from  Mr.  Hunter  of  my  being  in  London. 
You  will  say  I  have  made  a  long  stay  here.  I  must  say  so  also;  but 
yet  London  is  so  agreeable  a  place,  that  the  time  has  appeared 
very  short.  However,  I  have  at  length  fixed  upon  leaving  this 
to-morrow  by  way  of  Chester,  in  company  with  my  old  school- 
fellow, Dick  Weld.  Some  little  time  ago  I  was  in  hopes  of  having  it 
in  my  power  to  return  by  Bristol;  but  now  I  am  obliged  to  be  in 
Ireland  immediately,  therefore  must  rest  satisfied  until  another 

favorable  opportunity  offers  for  seeing  my  good  friends  at  B 1. 

You  will  of  course  expect  some  little  description  of  London,  but 
time  will  not  allow  my  saying  any  thing  at  present.  When  I  get  to 
Greenmount,  and  get  my  secretary  settled — after  all  fatigue  and 
hurry — will  then  endeavor  to  give  you  some  little  entertainment. 
If  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  you  depart  for  the 
Eastern  world,  I  heartily  wish  all  possible  success  and  happiness, 
and  that  you  may  in  time  prove  a  second  Nabob.  I  shall  expect  to 
hear  from  you,  without  fail,  very  shortly.  Let  me  know  your 
schemes,  and  what  you  have  in  view.  Direct  to  me  at  Antrim.  My 
best  wishes  and  respects  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  all  the 
little  ones.  My  compliments  to  Miss  Macartney.  I  wish  her  all 
happiness,  whether  in  the  married  or  single  state.  I  must  conclude 
with  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare.  Dear  James,  your  most 
affectionate  friend,  &c. 

Skeffington  Thompson 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  14-15). 


1  A  former  schoolmate  of  JI.  Arthur  Iredell  to  Jl,  April  25,  1775,  below. 

1768 

Essay  on  Religion1 

[ca.  1768?] 

Nothing  is  a  stronger  argument  of  the  profligacy  and  degener- 
acy of  the  present  age,  than  the  general  turn  to  infidelity  which 
universally  prevails.  Strange!  that  in  an  affair  of  so  great  impor- 
tance as  religion  confessedly  is,  any  should  be  so  weak  as  to 
conceive  a  prejudice  against  it,  without  giving  it  that  impartial 
examination  which  is  due  to  every  object  of  speculation,  and  which 
religion  more  particularly  claims,  as  including  within  itself  every 
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thing  of  moment  to  our  present  and  future  happiness.  The  man 
who  is  singular  enough  to  profess  a  value  for  religion,  is  too 
frequently  considered  as  a  morose,  or  an  unreflecting  being,  whose 
conduct  is  unsocial,  or  whose  principles  are  unsound — adopted 
from  education,  and  preserved  by  prejudice.  But  this  is  not  the 
rational  way  of  condemning  opinions.  It  does  not  follow  that  every 
thing  we  receive  from  education  is  wrong;  nor  that  because  we 
still  continue  to  revere  truths  our  fathers  taught  us  to  revere,  that 
this  must  be  the  effect  of  prejudice.  As  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove,  that  as  our  judgments  ripen, 
we  become  gradually  capable  of  thinking  for  ourselves,  and  of 
confirming,  or  condemning,  former  opinions.  Reason  faithfully 
exerted  will  seldom  lead  us  astray;  for  if  truth  be  the  only  object 
of  our  inquiry,  it  will  be  indifferent  to  us  where  we  find  it.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  for  carelessly  receiving  every  thing  upon  trust — such 
an  adoption  of  principles  is  irrational  as  well  as  infirm;  but  when 
we  examine,  let  us  do  it  with  all  the  caution  of  a  confined  capac- 
ity— let  us  be  content  with  that  proof  which  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  only  admit  of;  but  let  us  not  reject  the  whole  of  a  system 
of  the  purest  principles  of  practice,  and  the  highest  objects  of  belief, 
because  we  may  sometimes  meet  with  a  difficulty  our  reason 
cannot  thoroughly  comprehend,  considering  that  many  things  in 
this  natural  world  are  equally  amazing  and  incomprehensible.  If 
that  part  we  do  understand  conveys  to  us  the  utmost  purity  of 
thought,  and  teaches  us  the  most  rational  sentiments,  though 
some  part  of  revelation  may  seem  difficult  and  mysterious,  yet  if 
it  has  nothing  directly  contradictory  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  let 
us  pass  it  by  with  awful  reverence,  supposing  our  capacities  too 
limited  to  comprehend  it,  and  resolve  it  into  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty,  whose  ways  are  above  our  ways,  and  past  finding  out. 
If  we  strongly  possess  ourselves  with  the  divinity,  the  rationality, 
and  the  moral  excellence  of  its  internal  evidence,  we  need  fear  very 
little  from  external  shocks.  We  shall  not  easily  believe,  that  a 
person  born  of  low  parents,  and  meanly  educated,  could  early  form 
a  plan  so  consistently,  so  extraordinarily,  and  (if  we  reject  the 
divinity  of  his  mission)  so  impiously  carried  on,  that  his  conduct 
should  be  entirely  irreproachable,  his  life  a  pattern  of  the  most 
exalted  morality — and  yet  that  his  designs  should  be  blasphemous 
to  his  God,  and  an  imposition  upon  all  mankind;  that  he  should 
give  up  every  prospect  of  happiness,  and  subject  himself  to  every 
hardship  of  life;  that  he  should  expose  himself  to  persecution, 
hatred  and  revenge;  that  he  should  set  up  in  opposition  to  opinions 
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the  most  favored,  and  to  practices  the  most  indulged;  that  he 
should  preach  doctrines  of  the  sublimest  virtue;  and  the  only 
objects  of  his  attack  should  be,  unworthy  sentiments  of  religion, 
and  the  immoral  lives  of  men — enforcing  every  precept  with  his 
own  example,  and  for  what  end?  Can  you,  can  I,  can  any  one 
believe  it  was  for  any  other  end  than  the  declared  one,  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind;  and  that  the  many  miracles  he 
performed,  and  truths  (hitherto  unthought  of  or  unknown)  he 
related,  confirm  him  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  Oh!  easy, 
unpardonable  credulity!  that  any  one  can  believe  such  a  man,  with 
such  designs — can  be  an  impostor.  Whether  is  it  more  rational  to 
believe,  that  a  religion  every  way  worthy  of  God  for  its  author, 
revealing  truths  which  could  not  be  discovered  by  the  most  learned 
Pagan  philosophers,  inculcating  doctrines  whose  sublimity  their 
theology  never  reached,  and  attested  by  miracles  which  nothing 
less  than  Divine  power  could  enable  to  perform,  was  really 
introduced  from  heaven,  and  had  God  for  its  author  and  support; 
or  that  it  was  framed  by  a  man  who  propagated  it  with  a  lie  (its 
own  doctrines  strictly  condemning  the  least  deviation  from 
truth),  and  that  of  the  most  horrid  nature — a  lie  against  the  God 
of  truth — that  he  was  not  only  an  enthusiast  himself,  but  made 
many  others  so;  that  he  associated  with  him  twelve  poor  illiterate 
men,  whom  he  possessed  with  the  same  enthusiasm;  that  the 
miracles  they  wrought,  where  every  suspicion  of  deceit  must  be 
precluded,  was  owing  to  the  assistance  of  demons;  that  this 
enthusiasm  caught  many  thousands,  and  in  time  millions,  in  this 
very  belief,  in  opposition  to  their  immediate  interest  in  this  world; 
and  that  though  the  whole  powers  of  the  earth  were  exerted  in  vain 
to  crush  it,  yet  it  still  spread  with  the  most  astonishing  success; 
and  after  lives  which  had  experienced  every  cruelty  or  persecution 
which  the  rod  of  power  could  inflict,  enthusiasm  still  made  them 
submit  to  deaths  of  ignominy  and  torture,  and  seal  with  their 
dying  lips  the  sincerity  of  their  profession;  and  lastly,  that  at  this 
day,  the  Christian  religion  is  professed  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
most  civilized  in  the  world;  and  all  this,  the  effect  of  an  imposture 
carried  on  by  deceit,  and  propagated  by  enthusiasm,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  outward  repulses  of  kingdoms,  and  the  most  favor- 
ite inclinations  of  individuals.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  on  earth 
can  be  so  lost  to  reflection  as  to  think — so  immersed  in  sensuality 
as  to  wish — or  so  inclinable  to  scepticism  as  to  believe — the 
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Christian  religion,  under  these  circumstances  (and  they  are  all 
capable  of  proof),  is  an  imposture? 

For  my  part,  I  am  free  and  ready  enough  to  declare  that  I  think 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  Divine  institution;  and  I  pray  to  God 
that  I  may  never  forget  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  or  suffer  the 
appearance  of  an  inconsistency  in  my  principles  and  practice. 

Printed   (McRee,  Iredell,  I,   18-20).  Endorsed  "Written  when  I  was  very 
young." 


1  JI  appears  from  this  source,  as  well  from  other  documents,  to  have  been  a 
very  religious  young  man,  hostile  to  deism  and  other  forms  of  speculation 
regarding  Christianity.  JPs  paternal  grandfather,  the  first  Francis  Iredell, 
was  an  Anglican  clergyman. 


Ann  McCulloh1  to  James  Iredell 

Dublin  8th  February  1768 


Dear  Cousin 


I  Receiv'd  both  your  favours  of  the  11th  of  Deer,  and  25th  of 
J  any,2  the  Letters  which  you  mention  were  all  properly  forwarded 
and  deliver'd.  And  I  would  have  answered  you  much  sooner  in 
regard  to  Mrs.  Paumier,  but  she  and  Mr.  Paumier  have  been  in  the 
County  of  Fermanagh  at  Mr.  Leslies  since  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  as  they  were  expected  home  before  Christmas,  I  del  ay' d 
writing  till  I  Could  let  you  know  particularly  how  she  was.  She 
and  Mr.  Paumier  came  to  town  a  few  days  ago.  They  are  both  now 
in  good  health  and  Spirits.  They  were  delay'd  in  the  Country  by 
Mr.  Paumier's  being  ill  with  the  Gout  and  Cold,  and  she  with 
the  Rheumatism.  Mr.  Crawford  left  this  yesterday  for  London. 
My  Brother  Continues  at  Drogheda  School  and  is  very  well.  My 
Dada  and  Sister  Join  in  Affectionate  Complimts.  To  all  Friends 
With  you.  I  am  Dr  Cousin  Your  very  Affectionate  Humble  Servant 

Ann  McCulloh 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  Mr.  James  Iredell  at  Mr.  Francis 
Iredell's  in  Bristol." 


1  Ann  McCulloh  was  probably  the  daughter  of  William  McCulloh. 

2  Not  found. 
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Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  Frctticis  Iredell1 

King-square-court  Soho  3d.  March.  1768 

Dear  Sir 

I  can  readily  imagine  that  our  long  silence  relative  to  Jemmy's 
affair,  has  long  ago,  induced  you  to  conclude  our  Applications 
unsuccessful.  The  friendships  of  this  life  consist  too  much  of 
Profession  and  Appearance,  but  the  Motives  which  influenced  my 
Father  were  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  he  met  with. 
The  Office  which  was  intended  for  Jemmy  would  have  been 
obtained,  had  not  an  unexpected  Engagement  to  Governor 
Tryon,2  interfered.  This  disappointment  gave  us  great  Uneasiness, 
but  the  Collection  falling  vacant,  application  was  made  for  that, 
and  there  also  rendered  unsuccessful  from  the  same  cause,  a  prior 
engagement.  Thus  disappointed,  a  third  essay  was  made,  which 
was  to  get  Jemmy  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at  Port 
Roanoke  (Edenton)  in  the  room  of  the  late  Comptr.  preferred. 
And  this,  we  have  the  great  pleasure  to  acquaint  you,  has 
succeeded.  The  Warrant  for  his  Appointment  issued  the  29.  Ult. 
and  is  now  in  our  hands.  I  can  but  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
this  event,  as  I  know  nothing  (his  age  &c.  considered)  which  could 
have  been  wished,  more  happy.  The  Office  is  genteel,  requires  little 
or  no  duty,  so  that  he  will  have  time  to  apply  himself  to  business. 
It  is  worth  upwards  of  100£  Sterlg.  a  Year.  His  situation  will  be 
in  the  most  agreable  part  of  the  province,  in  the  midst  of  my 
friends  and  Connections,  and  consequently,  in  the  way  of  my 
advancing  happily  his  Opening  into  life,  of  which  (if  he  properly 
cooperates)  his  prospects  are  most  fair  and  happy.  He  cannot, 
unless  it  is,  greatly  his  own  fault,  miss  of  doing  extreemly  well, 
and  we  are  the  more  pleased,  as  it  may  put  him  in  a  situation  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  you  all.  We  have  been  at  some  expences 
in  this  matter,  and  very  willingly,  and  shall  take  upon  us  the  Care 
of  providing  the  Securities.  I  don't  know  but  I  may  see  Bristol 
soon.  If  I  should  be  disappointed,  I  will  write  you  what  my  Father 
advises  as  to  the  time  of  Jemmy's  going  over.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
think  you  had  better  use  your  Interest  with  your  friends  at  your 
Custom  house  to  permit  Jemmy  to  attend,  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  Office. 

It  is  with  great  Chearfulness  we  acquaint  you  that  you  are  only 
obliged  to  us  in  the  above  Transactions,  for  our  kindest  Wishes, 
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and  our  ready  attention  to,  and  information  of  Circumstances. 
Sir  George  McCartney's  behavior  upon  the  occasion  has  been 
extreemly  kind  and  generous.  He  had  the  goodness  to  apply  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,3  in  person,  and  it  is  to  him,  and  his  Interest  alone, 
you  are  indebted  for  this  appointment.  It  is  but  strict  justice  to 
him,  to  mention  also,  that  he  applied  in  the  two  Instances  before 
mentioned.  This  attentive  and  generous  exertion  of  Interest, 
reflects  great  honor  upon  him,  and  justly  demands  your  most 
grateful  Sentiments.  My  Father  advises  that  you  write  to  Sir 
George  upon  the  subjt.  informing  him,  that  we  have  acquainted 
you  of  Jemy's  appointment,  and  that  this  happy  alteration  in 
your  prospects  is  entirely  owing  to  him.  You  may  inclose  the 
letter  open  to  me,  to  seal  and  deliver,  tho'  if  we  should  conceive  it 
improper  in  point  of  expression,  we  shall  use  the  kind  right  of 
friendship,  in  advising  you  of  it. 

I  mentioned,  in  a  letter  I  wrote  sometime  ago  to  Miss  Macart- 
ney, that  our  Affair  was  happily  settled.  Our  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties as  to  Jemmy's  affair,  was  the  reason  I  did  not  write  you 
before.  I  write  this  in  great  haste,  and  will  beg  yr.  excuse  for  not 
[Enga]ging  further  to  mention  our  hopes  that  you  have 
been  all  well.  My  Father  joins  me  in  our  kindest  Love  to  you, 
Cousin  Peggy,4  and  the  boys.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  been  very 
unwell  for  some  days,  and  still  continues  so.  I  shall  expect  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  soon.  By  my  next,  it  is  probably  I 
may  be  come  to  some  determination  as  to  my  Trip  to  Bristol.  I 
will  beg  your  care  of  the  Inclosed.  Wishing  [you]  and  yours  all 
manner  of  happiness  I  am  Dear  Cousin  Your  affectionate  humble 
Servant 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  Mr  Francis  Iredell."  Endorsed 
by  JI  "London  3  March  1768  H  E  MCulloh  Letter  to  my  Father." 


1  JI's  father.  See  his  sketch  in  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above. 

2  William  Tryon  (1729-1788),  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1765-1771, 
of  New  York,  1771-1776.  DAB,  XIX,  25-27;  Alonzo  T.  Dill,  Governor  Tryon 
and  His  Palace  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955), 
hereinafter  cited  as  Dill,  Governor  Tryon  and  His  Palace. 

5  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton  (1735-1811),  was  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  1766-1770,  and  head  of  the  ministry,  1768-1770.  DNB,  VII,  198- 
201. 

4  JI's  mother,  Margaret  McCulloh  Iredell. 
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Mary  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

Belfast  Apr.  23d.  1768 

My  Dearest  Jemmy 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  17th.  of  March  last  Sunday,1  which 
gave  your  Aunt,2  and  I  unspeakable  pleasure,  to  hear  that  you 
ware  so  happily  provided  for,  gives  us  very  great  Joy.  We  are  all 
under  great  obligations  to  Sr.  George  Macartney,  your  good  Uncle 
and  his  Son,  who  have  all  behaved  so  generously,  and  friendly  to 
you.  I  hope  you  will  always  bear  a  greatful  sence  of  their  favours 
and  goodness  to  you,  and  behave  yourself  sutably,  to  deserve  the 
continuance  of  them.  I  beg  my  dear  you  may  be  carefull  what 
compancy  you  take  up  with,  and  be  directed  by  your  Cousin  in 
every  thing  who  knows  the  province  and  the  people.  And  I  beg 
you  may  take  care  of  your  health;  I  would  be  glad  to  know  when 
your  Cousin  intends  going  over.  It  had  been  your  great  advantage 
had  you  gon  with  him. 

I  am  very  glad  that  your  father  has  got  his  delarance  and  that 
your  mamma  and  he  are  well.  I  Spoake  several  times  to  Mr  Jones 
about  Mr  Rainey  but  he  can  get  no  Satisfactory  answer  from  him. 
Always  puts  him  of  with  excuses.  I  dont  know  what  can  be  done 
with  him.  I  am  glad  that  Mrs  Agnew  sent  the  money.  I  wish  the 
letter  that  She  wrote  to  you  had  been  sent  over  wherein  she 
recollected  that  it  had  not  been  paid.  Mr  Agnews  son  intends  going 
to  Bristol,  Bath,  and  London  soon  in  compancy  with  his  Aunt 
Stewart,  and  her  daughter  who  live  in  Dublin.  He  is  very  well,  but 
its  thought  he'll  be  the  better  to  travel,  and  not  stay  too  much  at 
Killwaughter.  I  hope  you  will  write  me  when  you  go  to  Carolina. 
I  will  pay  for  a  letter  from  you  with  pleasure.  May  god  Almighty 
bless,  and  direct  you  in  all  your  ways.  I  hope  my  dear  you  wont 
forget  to  pray  to  god  daily.  Acknowledge  him  in  all  your  ways, 
and  he  will  direct  your  steps.  My  blessing  to  my  son,  and  daughter 
and  all  your  Bros.  Your  Aunt  sends  her  Affect,  love,  and  wishes 
you  a  good  voyage  and  all  manner  of  prosperity  which  we  will  not 
neglect  to  pray  for  and  am  my  Dearest  Jemmy  your  most  Affect. 
Grandmamma 

Mary  McCulloh 

Mr  Jemison  told  me  of  a  Brig  going  to  Bristol  which  returns  here. 
I  hope  your  mamma  or  Frank  will  write  me  by  her.  He  sends  this 
letter  under  cover  to  Mr  Hunter  who  will  let  you  know  when  the 
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Brig  returns  if  you  inquire  at  him.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
butter  was  good. 

There  is  an  affair  which  has  happen'd  this  week  which  has 
given  real  concern  to  a  great  maney  that  poor  Mr  Will:  Haven  has 
been  obliged  to  stop  paiment.  It  is  talked  that  he  is  in  great  debt, 
and  been  feared  for  some  time  tho  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

I  shall  long  greatly  for  a  letter  in  hopes  to  hear  how  all  affairs 
are.  The  sloop  is  ready,  just  waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  Mr  James  Iredell  in  Bristol" 
Endorsed  "from  my  Grandmother." 


1  Not  found. 

2  Jane  McCulloh,  Margaret  McCulloh  Iredell's  only  sister. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London,  5th  September  1768 

Dear  Jemmy 

I  received  a  letter  from  you  on  Saturday.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  delayed;  as  Mr.  Reeves  will  not  agree  to  what 
was  proposed,  let  him  take  the  ten  guineas,  out  of  the  balance  to  be 
paid  in  on  account  of  Campbell,  or  if  that  balance  should  be 
insufficient,  let  him  draw  on  me  for  the  difference,  and  the  bill  shall 
be  duly  answered.  If  he  scruples  taking  your  bill  on  me,  apply  to 
Mr.  Spann  for  the  cash,  and  give  him  a  bill  on  me.  It  is  true  every 
disbursement  is  at  this  time  very  disagreeable  to  us,  but  this  is 
absolutely  expedient  to  complete  the  endeavors  we  have  exerted 
for  you;  as  to  provisions,  &c,  I  imagine  you  will  easily  contrive 
that. 

I  shall  now  (in  much  hurry)  by  way  of  journal,  mention  some  of 
the  steps  you  have  to  pursue.  When  you  get  to  Boston,  wait 
immediately  on  Mr.  Fulton;  deliver  my  letter,  recommend 
yourself  to  his  patronage,  and  urge  him  to  assist  you  in  procuring 
your  deputation  as  soon  as  may  be;  if  any  questions  arise  concern- 
ing your  age,  insist  you  was  21  in  May  last.  Deliver  my  letter  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  my  father's  memorials  on  which  you  are 
to  obtain  an  order,  which  you  will  either  deliver  or  forward  to 
Messrs.  Ancrum  &  Shaw1  when  you  get  to  Carolina.  You  will  of 
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course  make  it  your  business  to  see  Murray:2  of  him,  get  what 
money  you  will  want  for  your  necessary  expenses,  and  the  fees  of 
your  deputation;  we  expect  you  will  not  make  any  greater  use  of 
our  letter  of  credit  than  absolutely  necessary.  See  Mr.  Stewart3 
the  Cashier-General,  and  endeavor  to  settle  with  him  the  easiest 
and  quickest  method  of  remitting  your  salary,  £30  sterling  per 
annum,  to  your  father  or  mother  at  Bristol.  I  conceive  a  power  of 
attorney  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Murray  to  receive  and  remit  it  for 
you;  and  I  recommend,  if  possible,  a  settlement  of  this  matter 
before  you  quit  Boston:  it  may  be  remitted  half-yearly.  The 
moment  you  have  settled  all  your  necessary  business,  ship 
yourself  on  board  the  first  vessel,  bound  for  the  northern  part  of 
North  Carolina — if  none  offering,  on  any  for  Wilmington,  or  in  the 
last  choice,  on  any  for  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  You  will  find  you  have 
letters  of  credit  for  every  one  of  these  places.  You  cannot  but  be 
sensible  how  much  depends  upon  dispatch,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
squander  away  in  pleasure  or  amusement,  a  moment  of  your  time. 
Write  your  friends  from  Boston,  fully.  You  can  agree  with  the 
vessel  that  carries  you  to  Carolina,  to  take  your  pay  there. 

Suppose  you  arrive  at  Ocrocock  Bar  (North  Carolina), 
endeavor  to  learn  if  the  Governor  is  at  Newbern.  If  he  is,  go  up 
immediately  there;  carry  your  deputation,  and  qualify  yourself 
before  him;  and  then  you  may  immediately  proceed  to  Edenton, 
and  take  possession  of  your  office;  this  would  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  and  by  no  means  omit  informing  yourself  at  the 
Bar.  When  at  Newbern,  make  no  use,  nor  deliver  my  letter  to 
Haslaine,  but  apply  yourself  to  one  Williams,  a  merchant  there 
(a  Quaker),4  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  will  supply  you  with 
what  money  you  want,  and  show  you  every  civility.  If  the  Governor 
should  not  be  at  Newbern,  proceed  up  to  Edenton,  deliver  my 
letters,  and  be  directed  by  Mr.  Johnston,5  or  Mr.  Brownrigg,6 
where  the  Governor  is,  and  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  get  to 
him;  lose  no  time,  and  return  immediately  after,  for  your  taking 
possession  of  the  office.  That  once  done,  you  may  look  about  you, 
and  endeavour  to  improve  the  introduction  you  have  received  from 
me.  You  will  find  a  great  many  very  worthy  people;  and  the 
country  in  its  disposition,  extremely  hospitable  and  kind  to 
strangers.  It  is  your  business  to  endeavor  to  oblige  all,  and  to  list 
yourself  of  no  faction  either  public  or  private.  You  will  be  very 
happy  in  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownrigg.  You  will 
find  the  gentlemen  of  Edenton  very  agreeable;  particularly 
cultivate  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hewes.7  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe 
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you  should  be  obliging  to  Mr.  Hardy,8  and  look  on  him  as  your 
superior  both  in  years  and  office.  You  know  our  intentions  as  to 
your  situation  with  Mr.  Johnston.  If  he  takes  you  under  his  care, 
you  will  be  very  happy;  and  in  that  expectation,  I  need  not 
enlarge  on  the  course  of  your  studies,  or  rules  for  your  particular 
conduct.  I  hope  you  will  always  have  both  too  much  sense  and  too 
much  pride,  to  disgrace  the  introduction  you  have,  by  keeping 
improper  company.  Your  office  will  barely  support  you  genteelly, 
for  the  present  it  is  what  should  content  you:  you  know  it  is 
intended  as  an  opening  for  better  things.  (Indeed,  my  dear 
Jemmy,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  past  and  the  future,  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  that  Providence  which  has  blessed 
the  endeavors  of  your  friends  to  serve  you.)  I  would  have  you  by 
all  means  board  yourself,  but  in  this  Mr.  Johnston  will  direct.  I 
hope  you  will  not  have  too  much  idle  time  on  your  hands,  and  that 
you  do  not  wish  it.  You  must  apply  yourself  closely  to  the  business 
of  the  Collector's  office.  I  have  wrote  Mr.  Hardy  you  would  ease 
him  of  the  laboring  oar.  Endeavor  to  make  yourself  master  of  the 
subject.  Be  ready  ever  to  oblige  and  do  the  business  of  the  vessels, 
but  keep  no  company  with  the  master.  Your  own  prudence  and 
caution  can  only  improve  the  circumstances  of  your  life;  every 
thing  depends  upon  your  application  and  behavior,  for  four  or 
five  coming  years,  and  when  you  consider  the  alternatives  are 
either  poverty,  contempt,  and  repentance,  or  prosperity,  friends, 
comfort  and  ease,  I  hope  you  will  want  no  incentive  to  a  propriety 
of  exertion.  I  am  duly  sensible  how  strongly  passion  prompts  at 
your  time  of  life;  but  be  certain,  that  if  it  should  now  prove  too 
strong  for  your  reflection,  all  is  over  with  you.  Avoid  the  first 
occasions  of  evil;  for  no  man  can  say,  thus  far  will  I  go,  and  no 
farther.  But  I  must  stop,  else  I  shall  moralize  a  letter  into  a 
sermon. 

I  have  wrote  your  cousin  Benjamin  McCulloh9  to  supply  you 
with  a  horse:  on  this  you  can  take  many  excursions  which  will, 
in  all  probability,  make  life  both  agreeable  and  healthy  to  you. 
You  will  take  care  to  deliver  the  various  letters  from  me,  as  you 
pass  their  routes.  If  you  should  not  pass  Halifax  in  going  to  the 
Governor,  it  is  probable  you  will,  about  Christmas,  make  an 
excursion  to  see  your  relations  and  friends  that  way. 

I  expect  you  will  write  me  once  or  twice  a  month,  very  fully, 
and  send  me  all  the  information  you  can  in  my  affairs.  When  you 
see  Mr.  Campbell,10  urge  him  to  ship  to  some  correspondent,  such 
a  cargo  as  will  answer  the  bill  protested;  and  inform  Mr.  Brown- 
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rigg,  I  have  never  heard  of  the  bill  from  him,  and  I  trust  in  his 
friendship,  he  has  long  ago  provided  for  it:  write  me  their 
answers.  See  to  the  care  and  disposal,  if  possible,  of  some  furniture 
I  left  at  Edenton.  Get  Messrs.  Lowther  &  Co.11  to  send  me  an 
account  of  the  things  sold,  and  if  any  opportunities  offer  of 
purchasing  good  bills  that  way,  desire  them  to  invest  what  office 
money  they  may  have  in  hand,  therein.  Write  me  fully  of  every 
occurrence  in  which  I  may  be  concerned  that  way. 

When  you  see  Col.  McCulloh,12  acquaint  him  the  bill  remitted 
me  by  Mr.  Hamilton13  proves  bad,  that  there  is  a  necessity  he 
exerts  himself  to  put  me  in  cash  for  his  affair  immediately.  Tell 
Ben,  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  March;  urge  him  to  remit 
me  every  farthing  in  his  power;  assure  him  the  money  I  brought 
over  is  long  since  expended,  and  that  I  am  now  supported  upon 
the  credit  of  the  remittances  I  am  looking  for  from  him;  desire 
him  to  reflect  I  had  above  £2,500  sterling  to  pay  away  to  Selwyn 
&  Co.:14  desire  him  to  write  me  often  and  fully  of  every  thing  he 
has  done,  and  to  give  you  a  summary  thereof,  to  transmit  me; 
learn  also  what  you  can  of  what  Mr.  Frohock15  is  and  has  been 
doing;  whether  he  has  remitted  or  wrote  me,  and  do  you  write 
me  fully  of  every  particular. 

Acquaint  Ben  I  desire  his  endeavoring  to  receive  all  the  hogs  he 
possibly  can  from  the  people  indebted  to  me  in  Orange  and  Gran- 
ville, to  drive  into  Virginia  to  be  disposed  of  for  cash,  or  bills  of 
exchange:  that  I  would  have  him  make  up  about  100  barrels  of 
pork  fit  for  this  market,  the  hogs  to  be  cornfed,  the  pork  clean 
packed  in  tight  double-hooped  barrels  (no  heads  of  the  pork 
included),  to  be  pickled,  not  dry-salted,  to  endeavor  to  send  them 
down  to  Edenton,  together  with  100  barrels  of  Indian  corn  to  be 
shipped  on  board  some  proper  vessel,  consigned  to  Mr.  Spann  of 
Bristol;  that  I  would  have  him  particularly  attentive  to  this 
object,  and  to  advise  as  to  the  same  with  Mr.  Montfort16  and  Mr. 
Lowther;  the  liberty  of  importation  here  closes  the  1st  of  May 
next. 

When  no  opportunity  offers  from  Edenton,  forward  your  letters 
to  me,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Driver,  merchant,  near  Suffolk  in 
Virginia.  Direct  to  us  at  the  Tennis  Court  Coffee-House,  as  you 
know  it  increases  the  postage.  I  repeat  I  expect  to  hear  very  often, 
and  to  have  very  long  letters  from  you.  It  is  all  we  at  present 
expect  from  you,  and  if  we  are  disappointed,  you  may  assure 
yourself  we  shall  take  it  very  ill  of  you.  Be  always  as  full  in  your 
information  as  you  can.  I  write  this  letter  in  the  greatest  hurry, 
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and  very  probably  may  omit  some  things  material.  What  I  can  say 
can  only  serve  as  outlines;  your  own  reason  and  prudence  must 
direct  you  in  the  use  of  circumstances  and  things  as  they  occur. 
You  may  depend  on  hearing  often  from  me;  and  I  shall  freely  use 
the  privilege  of  my  years  and  affection,  to  offer  at  all  times  to  you 
any  observations  which  I  conceive  may  be  of  service  to  you  in  your 
future  walk  of  life. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  you  before  you  sail,  though  I  scarce  wish 
you  may  receive  my  answer.  It  is  probable  by  the  time  you  get  to 
Edenton,  you  may  meet  a  letter  from  me.  If  we  both  live,  we  shall 
meet  there,  by  October  1769.  If  we  have  parted  for  the  last  time, 
be  it  so — be  assured  though,  while  I  live,  you  shall  ever  find  me 
disposed  to  serve  you.  I  pray  God,  the  common  Father  of  Mankind, 
to  take  you  under  his  protection,  to  watch  over,  protect,  and  bless 
you!  Forget  not  your  duty  to  Him  as  your  first  Benefactor,  and 
endeavor  to  think  and  act  so  that  you  may  ever  to  able  to  put  your 
trust  in  Him.  The  mummery  of  form  and  nonsense  are  an  offence 
to  most  thinking  minds;  but  never  lose  sight  of  that  religion, 
which  will  make  you  firm  and  constant  in  your  duty  towards  God, 
and  just  and  beneficent  towards  your  fellow-beings. 

For  the  present,  my  dear  Jemmy,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you, 
with  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  success  in  life;  to 
which  your  uncle  joins  his,  and  his  blessings  to  you.  Him,  in  all 
probability,  you  will  never  see;  though  I  make  no  doubt  you  will 
ever  retain  a  tender  sense  of  the  affection  he  has  shown  you. 

I  can't  conclude  without  observing  that  you  must  by  no  means 
suffer  your  imagination  to  dress  up  fairy  scenes  of  ease,  elegance, 
and  pleasure  where  you  are  going.  In  a  young  country  you  must 
not  expect  the  appearance  of  luxury  or  riches.  It  is  best  to  be 
agreeably  disappointed,  and  I  am  hopeful  you  will  be  so. 

Once  more  adieu!  Remember  my  love  to  your  father  and  mother, 
and  I  will  write  them  soon.  Believe  me  ever,  truly,  Your  affection- 
ate and  assured  friend, 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  20-24). 


1  Ancrum  and  Schaw  were  Scottish  merchants  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  Robert  Schaw,  elder  brother  of  the  journalist  Janet  Schaw,  was  in 
the  colony  as  early  as  1751.  Sometime  after  1760  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Duncan,  Ancrum,  and  Schaw,  which — after  1767 — then  became 
Ancrum  and  Schaw,  engaged  in  "a  general  merchandising  business."  Janet 
Schaw,  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality  .  .  .  ,  edited  by  Evangeline  Walker 
Andrews  and  Charles  McLean  Andrews  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1921),  319-320,  hereinafter  cited   as  Schaw,  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 
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2  James  Murray  (d.  1780)  was  for  thirty  years  a  resident  of  North  Caro- 
lina. A  Wilmington  merchant,  he  served  on  the  royal  council  and  became  its 
president  in  1763.  In  1765  he  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  became  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  a  loyalist  in  the  Revolution.  N.  M.  Tiffany  and  S.  I.  Lesley 
(eds.),  Letters  of  James  Murray  (Boston:  "printed,  not  published,"  1901), 
hereinafter  cited  as  Tiffany,  Letters  of  Murray;  Schaw,  Journal  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality,  289-290. 

3  Charles  Stewart,  an  officer  in  the  customs  at  Boston,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1769.  Later  in  the  celebrated  Somersett's  Case,  Lord  Mansfield  freed 
a  slave  belonging  to  Stewart  on  the  grounds  that  slavery  could  exist  only  by 
positive  law  in  England.  George  H.  Moore,  Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery 
in  Massachusetts  (New  York:    D.  Appleton,  1866),  116-117. 

4  Both  Thomas  Haslaine  and  Robert  Williams  were  New  Bern  mer- 
chants. Crittenden,  Commerce  ofN.C,  97  n3. 

5  See  sketch  of  Samuel  Johnston  (1733-1816)  in  "Making  of  a  Revolution- 
ary," above;  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Revolutionary  Leaders  of  North  Carolina 
(Greensboro:  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Publications, 
No.   2,   1916),   102-125,  hereinafter  cited  as  Connor,  Revolutionary  Leaders. 

6  George  Brownrigg.   See  sketch  in   "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above. 

7  See  sketch  of  Joseph  Hewes  (1730-1779)  in  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary" 
and  notes,  above. 

8  Robert  Hardy,  an  Edenton  merchant,  appears  to  have  run  the  customs 
office  in  McCulloh's  absence  and  prior  to  JI's  arrival.  See  the  reference  below 
to  JI's  easing  Hardy  of  "the  laboring  oar."  JI  subsequently  took  quarters  for 
a  time  with  the  Hardy  family. 

9  Benjamin  McCulloch  (d.  1792),  son  of  Colonel  Alexander  McCulloch,  was 
a  cousin  of  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh;  note  that  Henry  and  Henry  Eustace 
McCulloh  spelled  their  name  without  the  third  "c".  He  served  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  assembly,  provincial  congresses,  and  state  legislature.  As  a 
commissioner  of  Revolutionary  army  accounts,  he  was  convicted  of  fraud.  His 
death  was  mentioned  in  the  North  Carolina  Journal  (Halifax),  November  28, 
1792.  On  his  travels  JI  occasionally  visited  at  McCulloch's  home,  located  at 
Elk  Marsh,  six  miles  west  of  Halifax,  where  two  roads  from  the  backcountry 
came  together. 

10  John  Campbell,  an  Edenton  merchant  and  justice  of  the  peace,  eventually 
resided  at  "Lazy  Hill,"  in  nearby  Bertie  County.  He  owned  at  least  two 
other  plantations  and  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes.  His  daughter 
Sarah  married  Richard  Brownrigg  of  "Wingfield."  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal and  Genealogical  Register,  I  (January,  1900),  48;  Helen  R.  Watson, 
"The  Books  They  Left  Behind:  Some  'Liberies'  in  Edgecombe  County, 
1733-1783,"  NCHR,  LXVIII  (July,  1971),  254-255;  Saunders,  Colonial 
Records,  V,  655;  Campbell's  will,  in  Bertie  County  Wills,  1781,  p.  32,  A&H. 

11  "Messrs.  Lowther  &  Co."  refers  to  William  Lowther  and  his  son  Tristrim, 
who  later  married  a  niece  of  Mrs.  JI.  William  Lowther,  a  merchant  from  New 
York  City,  appears  to  have  divided  his  time  over  the  years  between  Edenton 
and  his  former  home.  As  early  as  1763  Lowther  purchased  property  in  Eden- 
ton and  subsequently  added  to  it.  Chowan  Deed  Book  5,  M-l,  p.  92,  0-1,  p.  373, 
Chowan  County  Courthouse,  Edenton,  hereinafter  cited  as  Chowan  Deed 
Books.  In  1773  Lowther  described  himself  as  "of  New  York."  Chowan 
Deed  Books,  Q-l,  p.  203. 

12  Alexander  McCulloch,  father  of  Benjamin  McCulloch,  lived  near  Halifax 
at  Elk  Marsh.  A  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  he  was 
deputy  auditor  general  of  the  province  and  represented  Halifax  in  the  lower 
house  of  assembly  before  his  elevation  to  the  royal  council,  1762-1776.  He 
had  an  excellent  record  of  attendance  at  council  meetings;  and,  as  a  strong 
crown  supporter,  he  advised  Governor  Josiah  Martin  to  prevent  the  gathering 
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of  the  provincial  congress  at  Halifax  in  April,  1775.  Even  so,  he  expressed 
"the  most  generous  sentiments"  in  favor  of  colonial  liberties  later  that  same 
year.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  313.  Though  considered  a  loyalist, 
McCulloch  was  able  to  sit  out  the  Revolution  unmolested.  He  was  still  alive  as 
late  as  1797.  McCulloch's  will,  in  Halifax  County  Wills,  1772-1854,  III,  70-71, 
A&H;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IV,  1127,  V,  440,  655,  VI,  217,  299,  559; 
John  Ferdinand  Dalziel  Smyth,  A  Tour  in  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  . 
(Dublin:  G.  Perrin,  2  volumes,  1784),  I,  56;  William  S.  Price,  Jr.,  "  'Men  of 
Good  Estates':  Wealth  Among  North  Carolina's  Royal  Councillors,"  NCHR, 
XLIX  (Winter,  1972),  79,  81  n24,  hereinafter  cited  as  Price,  "  'Men  of  Good 
Estates'  ";  William  P.  Cumming,  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1958),  plate  65,  hereinafter  cited  as  Cumming, 
Southeast  in  Early  Maps;  Clark,  State  Records,  XXII,  786. 

13  John  Hamilton,  a  Halifax  merchant,  was  the  principal  owner  of  John 
Hamilton  and  Company,  formed  in  1762.  One  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
southern  colonies,  it  operated  stores  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Critten- 
den, Commerce  ofN.C,  98, 103-104,  110-111. 

14  This  company  (not  mentioned  in  Crittenden,  Commerce  of  N.  C.)  was 
probably  founded  by  relatives  of  Colonel  John  Selwyn,  who,  with  his  friend 
Governor  Arthur  Dobbs,  secured  400,000  acres  in  North  Carolina  in  1745. 
Desmond  Clarke,  Arthur  Dobbs  .  .  .  (London:  The  Bodley  Head,  1958),  51, 
72,  89,  90,  97,  140,  184;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  particularly  volumes  V- 
VII. 

15  The  reference  is  either  to  John  or  Thomas  Frohock,  brothers  and  former 
Pennsylvanians,  who  settled  in  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  about  1751, 
buying  and  speculating  in  lands  with  Alexander  McCulloch  and  Henry 
Eustace  McCulloh,  for  whom  they  acted  as  agents.  Eventually  taking  up 
residence  in  Salisbury,  John  Frohock  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  frontier  and  served  as  clerk  of  court  of  Rowan  County  and  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  assembly.  Robert  W.  Ramsay,  Carolina  Cra- 
dle: Settlement  of  the  Northwest  Carolina  Frontier,  17U7-1762  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1964),  81,  113,  114,  133,  177; 
Frohock's  will,  in  Rowan  County  Wills,  1743-1868,  VIII,  48-50,  A&H.  Thomas 
Frohock,  about  whom  little  is  known,  also  lived  in  Rowan  County  but  was 
clerk  of  court  of  Anson  County.  See  the  complaint  against  Thomas  Frohock  by 
the  Anson  justices  of  the  peace,  dated  July,  1764,  in  Governor's  Office,  Coun- 
cil Papers,  1663-1779,  A&H. 

16  Joseph  Montfort  (1724-1776)  was  clerk  of  the  Halifax  superior  court, 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  assembly,  colonel  in  the  militia,  and  treasurer 
of  the  northern  district.  Samuel  A.  Ashe  (ed.),  Biographical  History  of 
North  Carolina  (Greensboro:  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  8  volumes,  1905- 
1917),  VI,  376-378,  hereinafter  cited  as  Ashe,  Biographical  History;  W.  H. 
Bailey,  "Provincial  Reminiscences:  The  Three  Brothers  in  Law,"  North 
Carolina  University  Magazine,  New  Series,  X  (1890-1891),  37-40. 


Edward  Harwood1  to  James  Iredell 

Bristol.  Sep.  10.  1768 

My  dear  Sir. 

As  you  are  so  shortly  to  remove  from  your  native  country  to  a 
very  distant  land,  in  such  a  situation  as  your  mind  must  necessar- 
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ily  be  on  this  occasion,  I  apprehended  that  the  subject  of  this 
friendly  epistle  might  be  serviceable.  It  hast  pleased  the  good 
Providence  of  God  to  make  a  comfortable  provision  for  you.  I  hope 
you  will  ever  retain  a  deep  and  affecting  sense  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. You  are  going  to  an  unknown  region,  and  you  know  not,  my 
dear  friend,  what  events  may  await  you.  But  you  have  this  conso- 
lation— that  you  can  remove  no  where  but  you  will  have  the  same 
God  and  the  same  Providence  to  attend  you.  It  is  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  reflect,  that  wherever  we  are,  if  we  do  but  our  duty,  God 
will  bless  us!  You  are  removing  from  kind  parents,  from  a  most 
tender  and  affectionate  mother,  and  think,  what  must  be  their 
satisfaction  to  hear  from  time  to  time  that  you  are  sober  and  virtu- 
ous! And  can  you  deny  a  parent  these  satisfactions!  A  great  deal, 
almost  every  thing  is  dependent  upon  your  conduct.  The  eyes  of 
great  numbers  are  very  anxiously  fixed  upon  you.  You  have  given 
your  relations  and  friends  reason  to  expect  great  things  from  you. 
God  hath  blessed  you  with  excellent  abilities,  which  you  have 
worthily  improved.  O  my  dear  friend,  let  me  conjure  you  by  every 
thing  sacred,  by  the  regard  you  owe  your  friends,  by  the  duty  you 
owe  your  parents,  and  the  gratitude  you  owe  to  your  God,  not  to 
disappoint  us!  Form,  I  entreat  you,  no  connections  abroad,  but 
such  as  will  redound  to  your  reputation  and  credit.  Keep  two  great 
objects  in  view,  to  acquit  yourself  with  honour  and  applause  in 
your  station,  and  to  assist  your  parents  and  brothers.  Let  these 
two  great  objects  fire  you  with  a  noble  and  virtuous  ambition.  I 
will  not  say,  my  dear  friend,  what  I  expect  from  you.  I  know  your 
intellectual  endowments  and  the  proficiency  you  have  made  in 
useful  knowledge.  Frustrate  not  my  hopes,  I  beseech  you!  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  not  frustrate  them.  May  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  attend  you!  I  will  not  cease  to  offer  up  my  fervent 
prayers  to  God  for  your  virtue  and  welfare.  In  your  absence  may 
God  comfort  your  parents,  to  whom  you  have  been  a  great  con- 
solation. Shun  vice,  embrace  virtue,  and  make  God  your  friend, 
and  he  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you!  Wishing  you  a 
prosperous  voyage  and  every  felicity,  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Your 
affectionate  Friend 

E.  Harwood 

RC   (Iredell  Papers,   Duke).   Addressed   "To  Mr.  James  Iredell.   Endorsed 
"Bristol  10  Sept  1768  E  Harwood." 


1  Edward  Harwood,  for  many  years  a  navy  surgeon,  gained  wide  recogni- 
tion as  an  authority  on  ancient  coins.  DNB,  IX,  104. 
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1769 

Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London,  26th  Jan.  1769 
Dear  Jemmy 

I  had,  yesterday,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  dated 
Boston,  4  Dec.1  I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  and  disappointment  you 
met.  You  certainly  did  right  in  taking  your  passage  via  Virginia, 
though  it  would  have  been  much  more  fortunate  could  you  have 
proceeded  to  Ocrocock.2  I  am  glad  to  find  you  met  so  agreeable  a 
reception  at  Boston,  and  hope  the  letters  you  carried,  have  intro- 
duced you  to  every  necessary  assistance  and  civility  since;  and 
that  you  have  long  ere  this  taken  possession  of  your  office.  I  shall 
depend  upon  hearing  very  often  and  fully  from  you,  and  shall 
think  very  unkindly  of  any  omission  you  may  be  guilty  of  that 
way. 

My  leisure  will  not  permit  me  at  present  to  write  you  a  long 
letter.  My  father  and  myself  have  our  health  but  middling.  I  had  a 
letter  from  your  mother  a  few  days  ago,  which  mentions  the  family 
to  be  all  well.  You  omitted  in  your  letter  to  me  any  mention  of 
what  I  principally  recommend  to  you,  laying  a  foundation  to 
assure  the  regular  receipts  of  your  salary  to  your  parents.  I  trust, 
though,  you  did  not  omit  the  thing  itself,  and  that  you  will  never 
be  capable  of  forgetting  the  discharge  of  any  part  of  that  great 
first  duty. 

I  suppose  by  the  time  you  will  receive  this  letter,  you  will  begin 
to  be  familiarized  to  scenes  that  must  have  appeared  strange  to 
you  at  first,  and  that  you  do  not  conceive  your  lot  to  be  very 
unhappily  cast.  If  it  is  not  among  the  first,  consider,  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  do  not  enter  into  life  with  prospects  so  good — 
prospects  which  I  hope  your  own  good  conduct  will  happily 
realize.  I  wish  it  may  suit  Mr.  Johnston  to  take  you  under  his 
care.  I  depend  you  will  endeavor  to  make  yourself  master  of  the 
business  of  the  office.  I  shall  expect  very  full,  particular,  and 
faithful  information  from  you  of  every  thing  your  way  in  which 
my  interest  may  be  concerned.  The  mistake  Porter  mentioned  to 
you,  Mr.  Hardy  had  long  ago  my  orders  to  correct.  I  desire  you 
will  write  me  very  fully  of  the  present  state  of  the  office,  and  your 
opinion  of  things. 
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Mr.  Berry's3  fees  as  Comptroller  were  1  and  2  dollars.  The 
Comptroller's  fees  were  established  by  act  of  Parliament  only. 
There  was  consequently  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  them 
at  all.  Desire  Mr.  Hardy  to  make  up  the  fees  to  you  10s.  and  20s. 
proclamation4  out  of  mine,  and  let  things  rest  on  this  footing  for 
the  present. 

I  make  no  doubt  you  will  receive  many  very  agreeable  civilities 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownrigg  whom  you  will  soon  find  to  be  two 
of  the  best  people  in  the  world.  Present  my  very  affectionate 
remembrance  to  them.  Acquaint  Mr.  Brownrigg,  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  so  happy  as  to  hear  any  thing  of  his  bill:  that  I  am  cruelly 
distressed,  and  depend  upon  his  honor  and  friendship,  not  to  meet 
further  delay. 

Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends  your  way.  I  am  much 
disappointed  in  not  having  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  them. 

I  am  still  here,  anxiously  looking  out  for  letters  and  from  my 
agents,  on  the  receipt  of  which  I  propose  sallying  out  in  quest  of 
adventures.  My  first  course  will  be  for  Bath  and  Bristol,  from 
whence  I  propose  writing  you.  Your  bill  in  favor  of  Mr.  Murray 
has  been  presented  and  paid.  My  father  and  myself  both  think  you 
made  a  very  moderate  use  of  your  credit,  and  sincerely  wish  our 
good  wishes  and  intentions  towards  you  may  be  attended  with  the 
desired  success.  I  am  very  truly,  Your  assured  and  affectionate 
friend, 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  29-30). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Ocracoke  Inlet,  between  Ocracoke  Island  and  Portsmouth  Island,  was  the 
principal  entrance  by  water  to  Albemarle  Sound.  William  S.  Powell,  The 
North  Carolina  Gazetteer  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1968),  360-361,  hereinafter  cited  as  Powell,  N.C.  Gazetteer. 

5  Mr.  Berry,  the  son  of  a  former  provincial  chief  justice,  Charles  Berry, 
was  a  customs  officer  at  New  Bern  and  a  close  friend  of  Jl  and  Sir  Nathaniel 
Dukinfield.   For  Berry's  death,   see   Dukinfield  to  JI,  June   10,   1776,  below. 

4  Proclamation  money  was  initially  foreign  coins  at  the  exchange  rates 
established  by  royal  proclamation,  the  first  in  1704.  McCulloh  hoped  to 
procure,  in  return  for  proclamation  money,  bills  of  exchange.  An  uncondi- 
tional written  order,  a  bill  of  exchange  was  addressed  by  one  man  (a  North 
Carolina  merchant  or  speculator)  to  another  party  (in  London)  requiring  the 
latter  (the  drawee)  to  pay  a  certain  bearer  (McCulloh)  at  sight  or  at  a 
prescribed  future  date.  Men  such  as  McCulloh  would  buy  bills  and  send  them 
to  people  to  whom  they  owed  payments. 

The  expression  "proclamation  money,"  however,  was  very  loosely  employed. 
It  included  not  only  issues  of  colonial  paper  money  but  also   commodities  or 
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goods,  with  the  value  established  set  in  terms  of  specie.  Pre-1748  issues  of 
colonial  paper  were  sometimes  known  as  "old  proc";  later  emissions,  as  "new 
proc." 


James  Iredell  to  George  Macartney 

Edenton,  No.  Carolina 
23d  March  1769 

Honored  Sir, 

May  I  presume  to  intrude  upon  your  leisure  one  moment  with 
the  offering  of  my  best  and  sincerest  Thanks  for  the  happy 
Situation  your  Goodness  has  procured  me.  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to 
assure  you,  it  is  such  as  affords  me  the  most  pleasing  Prospects, 
if  I  heartily  concur  in  the  Endeavors  of  my  Friends  to  serve  me. 

As  I  flatter  myself,  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  your 
obliging  Intentions  have  been  so  effectually  attended  with  Success. 
I  will  not  venture  to  make  an  Apology  for  this  Intrusion,  but  only 
add  that  I  am,  with  a  Heart  full  of  Gratitude  for  your  inestimable 
Favors,  From  Sir  Your  most  obliged  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  Servant. 

James  Iredell 

RC  (Macartney  Papers,  PRONI).  A  one-page  letter,  with  address  missing. 
Internal  evidence  and  its  present  location  indicate  Macartney  as  the  recipient. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London,  10  May,  1769 
Dear  Jemmy 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  letters  from  you  dated 
in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March.1  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  for  your 
attention  in  writing  me;  and  very  happy  that  you  find  every  thing 
so  much  to  your  satisfaction. 

I  make  no  doubt  you  will  carefully  improve  your  prospects;  and 
assure  you  nothing  in  the  power  of  my  affection  and  friendship 
shall  be  ever  wanting  to  you.  I  am  much  pleased  at  your  having 
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fixed  your  residence  at  Mr.  Hardy's;  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  very  good, 
kind  person,  and  you  will  find  him  both  sensible  and  honest,  and 
possessed  of  much  good-nature.  I  would  have  you  cultivate  Mr. 
Johnston's  friendship  and  good  opinion  by  every  means  in  your 
power.  I  recommend  this  to  you  as  a  circumstance  which  merits 
your  first  and  most  constant  attention.  On  your  conduct  and 
application,  for  four  or  five  of  the  ensuing  years  of  your  life, 
depend  your  future  prosperity  and  happiness  on  this  side  of  time. 
I  know  how  strongly  pleasure  solicits  the  senses  at  your  time  of 
life;  beware  the  taste — there  is  poison  mingled  in  the  cup:  the 
time  for  pleasure  and  repose,  is  when  the  difficulties  of  the  jour- 
ney are  conquered,  not  when  we  first  set  out.  You  do  not  want  for 
sense  to  know  these  things,  and  I  hope  will  not  want  resolution  to 
practise  them.  I  wrote  you  in  January,  in  answer  to  your  letter 
from  Boston,  and  acquainted  you  that  Capt.  Hardy  should,  out  of 
the  Collector's  fees,  make  up  your  10s.  on  every  country — 20s.  on 
every  foreign  vessel.  I  have  given  up  thoughts  of  quitting  Eng- 
land, (if  I  am  not  absolutely  compelled)  whilst  my  father  lives — 
this  a  circumstance  to  yourself.  I  may  think  of  resigning  my  office, 
perhaps  in  your  favor;  though  in  that  case  I  should  expect  that 
you  would  suffer  me  to  come  in  with  you  for  a  reasonable  partici- 
pation of  the  profits.  I  have  fixed  on  nothing  certain;  I  only  men- 
tion these  things  in  confidence  to  your  good  sense  (this  to  you 
only).  In  two  or  three  weeks  I  will  write  you  from  Bristol;  I 
propose  paying  a  short  visit  there  some  time  this  month:  then  I 
will  write  you  more  fully.  My  father  has  had  his  health  very  poorly 
of  late,  owing  in  good  measure  to  the  disappointments  we  meet. 
Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Brownrigg — acquaint  him  I  have 
not  heard  from  him;  I  beg  you  would  inform  yourself  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  prevented  my  receiving  his  bills,  and 
how  the  matter  stands,  and  write  me  fully.  I  believe  Mr.  B.  has 
been  disappointed;  but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been 
neither  kind  or  proper.  Whatever  money  you  were  supplied  with 
by  Capt.  Hardy  for  your  travelling  expenses  you  have  no  occasion 
to  repay  him;  I  make  you  a  compliment  of  it.  Remember  me  kindly 
to  him.  I  am  extremely  sensible  how  happy  I  am  in  having  the 
office  under  his  management.  I  intrust  you  to  make  my  compli- 
ments to  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance  your  way.  I  have  wrote 
them  so  often  in  vain,  that  I  am  quite  discouraged.  The  informa- 
tion you  send  me,  gives  me  little  or  no  insight  into  my  affairs.  I 
can  gather  nothing  as  to  what  Ben  intends  to  do,  or  whether  Mr. 
Montfort  could  send  me  my  money  which  has  been  so  long  in  his 
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hands.  As  to  the  corn  and  pork  schemes,  they  are  in  the  right:  as 
to  the  other  things,  I  have  too  much  reason  to  complain.  Hereafter 
you  may  be  enabled  to  render  me  some  useful  services,  and  I  don't 
doubt  your  good  will.  No  part  of  Mr.  Campbell's  protested  bill,  is 
yet  replaced  to  me.  I  give  you  one  piece  of  advice — keep  yourself 
clear  of  party  in  every  shape.  Be  all  things  unto  all  men.  When 
distraction  is  the  topic,  be  silent.  You  will  find  much  occasion  for 
observing  these  rules.  I  heard  lately  from  Bristol,  and  that  every 
body  was  well.  For  the  present  I  will  conclude  myself,  what  I 
truly  am,  Dear  Jemmy,  Your  very  affectionate, 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Tell  Capt.  Hardy  he  would  infinitely  oblige  me  by  investing 
what  proclamation  he  receives  in  the  office  on  my  account  into 
good  bills  if  possible;  and  that  I  will  readily  allow  him  £5  for 
negotiating  them.  If  he  cannot  procure  bills  let  him  endeavor  to 
lodge  the  proceeds  with  some  merchant  at  Suffolk  or  Norfolk  for 
bills  at  a  sight  of  even  six  months;  and  on  the  best  terms  he  can. 
I  would  have  him  also  send  whatever  cash  he  has  for  me  directly  to 
Mr.  Driver  to  ship  for  me.  Please  direct  Capt.  Hardy  not  to  pay 
over  any  more  money  on  my  account  to  my  cousin,  Ben  McCulloh, 
for  which  this  is  his  authority.  His  not  being  able  to  go  to  Virginia 
prevents  him  from  turning  it  into  bills  for  me.  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  what  I  write  to  Capt.  Hardy,  and  desire  you  will  assist 
yourself,  with  the  strictest  attention,  and  write  me  fully.  You  may 
acquaint  the  person  who  seemed  to  doubt  of  my  consent  as  to  her 
marriage  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  it,  if  for  her  advantage, 
and  that  I  shall  not  withdraw  my  kindness. 

H.  E.  McCulloh 

I  am  now  at  the  14th.  I  hope  you  have  endeavored  successfully 
to  recommend  yourself  to  the  notice  of  Col.  Harvey,2  my  worthy 
and  good  friend.  Present  him  with  my  sincere  and  affectionate 
respects,  and  acquaint  him  that  I  defer  writing  him  in  daily 
expectation  of  hearing  from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence;3 
that  in  any  event  I  will  write  him  in  about  ten  days,  and  that  I 
have  the  most  lively  sense  of  his  partiality  and  kindness,  and  ever 
will,  while  life  is  lent  me.  Inform  him  that  I  trust  next  winter  will 
be  very  favorable  to  America,  and  that  assurances  are  given  by 
Government  that  the  Session  will  open  with  the  kindest  intentions 
to  remove  the  present  causes  of  complaint. 
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If  Capt.  Hardy  cannot  procure  bills,  and  the  money  is  to  be  sent 
into  Virginia,  I  shall  depend  upon  your  going  with  it  yourself,  and 
making  the  best  agreement  you  can  for  me.  Write  me  very  often 
and  fully,  I  entreat  you,  and  of  what  is  done  with  the  things  I  left 
at  Edenton.  If  my  schooner  can  be  sold  for  a  bill  of  £100  sterling 
(good)  payable  here,  I  would  have  you  do  it.  Mr.  Shaw  is  going 
out  to  India;  I  have  asked  him  to  take  Frank,4  which  he  says  he 
will:   he  cannot  in  honor  refuse. 

One  thing  I  had  almost  forgot;  pray  write  me  fully  in  what 
manner  you  have  settled  the  remitting  of  your  salary  to  your 
mother.  I  hope  your  friends  will  have  no  occasion  to  blame  you  for 
a  want  of  attention  to  your  first  of  human  duties;  and  that  you 
have  taken  due  care  to  have  it  remitted  half  yearly.  Should  you 
not  have  provided  duly  for  this  mother,  you  will  offend  all  your 
friends  here  very  much. 

If  Molly5  should  get  a  husband,  inform  me  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  youngster.  If  she  continues  to  take  good  care  of  him,  I 
will  continue  my  allowance.  Write  me  a  little  of  family  matters 
now  and  then.  Adieu.  Be  happy  as  I  wish  you! 

H.  E.  M. 

P.S.     If  you  go  to  Virginia,  make  use  of  my  name  at  Mrs.  Mead's.6 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  40-42). 


1  Not  found. 

2  John  Harvey  (1725-1775),  wealthy  Perquimans  County  planter  and  long- 
time speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  assembly.  Connor,  Revolutionary  Leaders, 
25-48. 

3  The  assembly's  committee  of  correspondence,  which  had  the  responsibility 
of  communicating  with  the  colony's  agent  in  London.  In  1768  the  lower  house 
appointed  McCulloh  to  that  post  (after  much  lobbying  on  his  part);  but  a 
disagreement  with  the  council  over  the  selection  and  direction  of  the  agent 
led  to  nearly  a  year's  delay  in  his  assuming  his  duties.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  lower  house  emerged  with  almost  exclusive  control  over  the  agent.  Though 
McCulloh  frequently  professed  his  concern  for  North  Carolina  and  boasted  of 
his  valuable  connections  in  London,  he  admitted  in  private  correspondence 
that  the  good  life  stood  at  the  top  of  his  ambitions.  Even  so,  the  colony  reap- 
pointed him  for  two  more  years  in  1771.  Ella  Lonn,  The  Colonial  Agents 
of  the  Southern  Colonies  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1945),  88-89;  Michael  G.  Kammen,  A  Rope  of  Sand:  The  Colonial  Agents, 
British  Politics,  and  the  American  Revolution  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University 
Press,  1968),  135-137. 

4  Francis  Iredell,  Jr.  (1752-1773),  second  son  of  Francis  and  Margaret 
Iredell.  When  his  appointment  with  the  East  India  Company  failed  to  mate- 
rialize, he  secured — with  the  assistance  of  Sir  George  Macartney — a  clerkship 
with  the  Royal  Africa  Company;  shortly  afterward  he  died  in  Africa.  See 
especially  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  to  JI,  January  26,  1770;  JI  to  Francis 
Iredell,  Jr.,  June  15,  1771;  Arthur  Iredell  to  JI,  November  17,    1773,  below. 
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5  Molly  was  the  mother  of  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh's  illegitimate  son 
George.  The  earlier  veiled  remarks  concerning  marriage  in  this  letter  likely 
refer  to  Molly. 

6  Mrs.  Susannah  Meade,  a  former  resident  of  Edenton  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Everard,  a  governor  of  North  Carolina.  She  was  the  wife  of  David 
Meade  of  Suffolk,  Virginia;  the  Meade  family  was  prominent  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  antebellum  South.  Bishop  William  Meade,  Old  Churches,  Min- 
isters and  Families  of  Virginia  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  2  volumes, 
1857),  I,  290-292. 


Thomas  Iredell1  to  James  Iredell 

St.  Dorothys  20  June  1769 

Dear  nephew 

I  received  several  of  your  letters  from  England,  which  I  did 
not  reply  to,  having  answered  them  in  those  I  wrote  to  my  brother. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  your  two  letters  from  N.  Carolina.2 1  fear 
many  oppertunitys  may  have  offered  since  I  received  them,  but 
Vessels  bound  to  your  province  are  so  little  talked  of,  and  my 
abode  so  distant  from  Kingston,  has  prevented  my  hearing  of 
them,  but  I  will  take  care  to  be  better  informed  in  future  as  it  will 
give  me  a  particular  pleasure  to  Keep  up  a  Correspondence  with 
you.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Climate  is  so  agreable,  and  wish  and 
hope,  the  Summer  season  may  prove  more  favourable  than  you 
seem  to  expect.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  having  so  good  a 
friend  as  Mr.  McCulloh  in  the  province,  as  a  proper  introduction 
at  first  is  of  singular  advantage:  it  will  be  a  mans  own  fault  if  he 
does  not  avail  himself  of  it.  Your  resolution  of  Assisting  your 
Father  is  truly  paternal,  and  cannot  be  enough  commended.  The 
afflictive  situation  of  him  and  his  family  has  given  me  more 
Concern  than  any  thing  I  have  met  with,  or  ever  can  meet  with, 
and  tho'  the  situation  of  my  affairs  will  not  permit  me  at  present 
to  do  what  my  heart  prompts  me  to,  and  what  fraternal  love  urges 
so  strongly,  yet  as  soon  as  I  have  it  in  my  power,  I  will  most 
certainly  make  both  him  and  my  Sister  independent  by  a  settle- 
ment on  my  Estate.  I  could  wish  to  have  in  my  power  to  assist  you 
by  throwing  something  in  your  way  from  hence.  I  take  it  for 
granted  you  consume  most  of  our  Commodities,  Sugar,  Rum, 
Molasses,  Coffee  &c.  We  sometimes  also  ship  off  Negroes, 
generally  for  running  away,  which  I  am  told  they  cannot  do  with 
you,  your  woods  affording  them  no  sustenance,  besides  the  terrors 
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of  the  Indians,  who  it  is  said  never  spare  them.  When  you  write 
next  let  me  Know  the  price  of  those  articles  with  you,  with  the 
freight  and  charges  on  them.  Returns  to  this  Island  may  be  made 
in  Staves,  red  and  white  Oak,  what  are  commonly  called  here 
picked  or  drawn,  with  other  Kinds  of  Lumber,  Herrings,  and 
Lamp  Oyl.  The  Herrings  I  am  told  are  to  be  had  exceeding  cheap 
in  your  Neighbourhood.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  Know  the  prices  of 
those  several  articles  and  the  charges  of  Shiping  freight  &c  on 
them.  Altho'  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  Known  to  Mr. 
McCulloh,  yet  I  must  desire  you  will  present  my  best  compliments 
to  him  and  his  family,  and  remain  with  much  truth  Your  most 
affect.  Uncle 

Thos.  Iredell 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Addressed  "To  Mr.  James  Iredell  at  Edding- 
ton  in  N.  Carolina." 


Thomas  Iredell  (d.  1796),  older  brother  of  JI's  father,  was  a  wealthy 
Jamaican  planter  and  president  of  the  colony's  royal  council.  Letters  of 
Thomas  Iredell  dealing  with  Jamaican  affairs  are  in  William  Henry  Lyttelton 
Papers,  Clements  Library,  University  of  Michigan. 

2  Not  found. 


Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

Bristol  [June?  1769] 

I  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  James,  of  receiving  your  very 
entertaining  epistle,1  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  So  very 
much,  that  I  shall  not  just  sign  my  name,  as  you  very  gallantly 
desired;  but  send  you  a  full  sheet  of  paper,  which,  though  filled 
with  nothing  more  than  mere  female  chit-chat,  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  be  agreeable  to  you  from  the  partiality  I  am  convinced 
you  have  for  me.  You  know  Bristol  so  well  that  you  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you,  that  for  some  months  after  your 
departure,  (when  the  players  had  left  us,)  we  found  an  insipid  kind 
of  sameness.  There  was  nothing  but  tea  visits  and  cards  going 
on — the  latter  which  excludes  conversation.  As  to  myself,  I  have 
spent  my  time  much  as  I  used  to  do  while  you  were  with  us — with 
my  friends,  the  Miss  Gresleys,  every  evening.  We  used  to  dance 
cotillionets — cotillions  we  dared  not  call  them,  as  we  were  but 
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four,  which,  you  know,  is  just  half  what  there  ought  to  have  been. 
Your  uncle  had  an  attack  last  Christmas  from  his  old  disorder, 
which  we  thought  would  have  carried  him  off,  as  there  was  some 
danger  of  a  mortification  ensuing.  However,  he  soon  got  the  better 
of  it.  I  have  been  ill  and  was  near  two  months  at  Mrs.  Parry's  at 
Hanham,  and  found  much  benefit  from  the  country  air.  Since 
which  I  have  been  near  six  weeks  backwards  and  forwards  at  Mrs. 
Paumier's,  at  Bath.  A  most  ridiculous  time  it  has  been.  Derrick's 
death  made  a  most  violent  uproar,  as  Mayor  Brereton  and  Mr. 
Plomer  (our  master  of  the  ceremonies)  both  set  up  for  master  of 
ceremonies  at  Bath.  Each  had  a  strong  party  to  espouse  their 
cause.  You  may  easily  conjecture  I  was  for  our  old  townsman;  but 
as  each  party  was  equally  vehement,  and  as  fate  had  thrown  me 
amongst  the  Breretons,  I  declared  neuter,  though  they  might 
easily  see  which  side  I  inclined  to.  At  last  it  was  determined  a 
third  should  be  appointed,  and  Capt.  Wade  was  the  man.  Brereton 
got  five  hundred  pounds,  and  his  wife  two  hundred  a  year,  and 
Plomer  six  hundred  pounds — so  that  the  candidates  were  well  off. 
Had  either  succeeded,  Bath  would  have  been  a  seat  of  perpetual 
discord;  and  whatever  party  had  lost,  would  have  been  raising 
perpetual  cabals  to  the  prejudice  of  the  person  chosen  by  the  other. 
This  quarrel  has  been  of  service  to  the  Hotwells,  as  many  families 
have  come  there  sooner  than  they  intended.2 

You  say,  my  dear  Jemmy,  you  have  no  talent  for  the  descriptive. 
I  assure  you  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  read  your 
descriptions  of  people  and  places;  but  I  desire,  for  the  future, 
you'll  write  longer  letters  to  me.  Write  close,  and  not,  as  your 
Cousin  Harry  once  told  me,  as  if  you  had  learnt  to  write  in  the  Six 
Clerks'  Office.  Though  you  are  designed  for  the  Law,  you  need  not 
write  to  your  friends  as  if  you  were  to  be  paid  so  much  a  line. 

Now,  as  I  speak  of  your  Cousin  Harry,  I  must  tell  you  that  we 
expect  him  here  every  day.  In  my  next  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to 
afford  you  some  amusement,  as  our  Playhouse  opens  next  Friday 
night.  I  intend  to  keep  a  kind  of  journal  to  send  to  you.  Do  you  the 
same  with  descriptions  of  every  person  and  thing  you  meet  with. 
If  I  go  to  Mrs.  Hoare's,  at  Stourton,  as  I  have  some  thought  of 
this  summer,  I  will  give  you  a  description  of  the  place.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  this,  as  I  am  not  only  obliged  to 
write  fast  as  possible  for  the  vessel,  just  about  to  sail,  but  am  also 
tired,  as  I  have  written  down  five  sides  of  paper  to  Marianna 
Smith,  who  is  now  in  London  on  her  way  to  the  West  Indies.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  by  your  father  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
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Warmly  Company,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that,  Mr.  Champ- 
ion3 has  failed.  As  I  am  almost  come  to  the  end  of  my  paper,  I 
think  it  time  to  give  you  a  little  advice,  which  is  to  take  care  of 
yourself,   and  not  dance  too  much.   Pray,   likewise,  return  my 

compliments,  and  Miss  G  's,  to  the  gentlemen  of  Eden  ton; 

and  tell  them,  if  it's  possible  to  get  some  dresses  we  have  ordered 
in  time,  we'll  certainly  wait  on  them  the  12th — according  to 
invitation;  but  inform  them,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  do  things  in 
the  true  English  taste,  as  variety  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
things  in  the  world,  and  would  be  a  greater  inducement  to  any 
person  to  go  a  length  of  way  to  see  any  thing,  than  any  other 
argument  that  could  be  produced.  Of  one  thing,  however,  rest 
assured,  my  dear  Jemmy,  which  is,  that  I  am  and  ever  will  be  your 
most  Affectionate  friend  and  kinswoman, 

Margaret  Macartney 

P.S.  Your  uncle  desires  his  love  to  you;  and  Miss  Gresley  and 
all  friends  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  51-53).  Although  the  letter  as  printed  contains 
no  date,  internal  evidence  in  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  to  JI  (July  14,  1769) 
and  Margaret  Macartney  to  JI  (August  20,  1769)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
June  was  the  probable  month. 


1  Not  found. 

2  The  above  paragraph  refers  to  events  at  Bath,  the  most  fashionable 
watering  place  and  resort  in  England  at  that  time.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies— sometimes  called  the  king  of  Bath — was  elected  by  the  patrons  to 
enforce  the  elaborate  rules  of  etiquette  followed  there.  The  death  in  early 
1769  of  Samuel  Derrick,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  led  to  the  contest  between 
a  certain  Major  Brereton  and  one  Plomer,  "manager  of  the  balls  at  Bris- 
tol." Captain  Wade,  the  compromise  winner,  was  the  son  of  the  Field  Marshall 
George  Wade.  A.  Barbeau,  Life  and  Letters  at  Bath  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1904),  113-115;  DNB,  XX,  413-416. 

:5  Richard  Champion  (1743-1791),  a  British  merchant  and  china  manufac- 
turer. 


Thomas  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

St.  Dorothys  10  July  1769 

Dear  Nephew 

I  have  already  wrote  you  by  this  conveyance  and  have  deter- 
mined to  make  tryal  of  a  runaway  Negro  I  now  send  you.  His 
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name  is  Spencer.  Dispose  of  him  as  you  can  and  by  first  opper- 
tunity  remit  the  nett  Proceeds  of  him  in  Red  Oak  hogshead  Staves 
picked  or  drawn  and  about  20  Barrels  of  Herrings.  Answer  my 
former  letter  particularly  as  soon  as  you  can  and  give  me  an 
account  not  only  of  such  articles  as  I  have  mentioned  but  also  of 
every  other  article  imported  from  or  exported  to  this  Island.  I 
am  told  the  Gentleman  who  carries  on  the  Herring  Fishery  is  a 
Mr.  Brownrig1  brother  to  Councellor  Brownrig  of  this  Island 
who  I  am  intimatly  acquainted  with.  He  is  a  Gentleman  greatly 
esteemed  here  and  married  into  a  very  gentile  family — the  widdow 
of  a  man  of  fortune  and  besides  £400  a  year  jointer  had  in  her  own 
rights  upwards  to  £3000.  Pray  make  my  Complimts  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloh  and  his  family.  I  remain  Dear  Nephew  Yr.  most  affect. 
Uncle 

Thos.  Iredell 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Richard  Brownrigg  of  Wingfield  operated  a  fishery.  A  French  visitor  in 
1765  found  seinemen  bringing  in  as  many  as  100  barrels  of  shad  and  herring 
in  an  hour's  time.  "Journal  of  a  French  Traveller  in  the  Colonies,  1765," 
American  Historical  Review,  XXVI  (October,  1921),  738,  hereinafter  cited  as 
"Journal  of  a  French  Traveller  in  the  Colonies,  1765." 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London,  July  14,  1769 

Dear  Jemmy 

I  wrote  you  in  May,  to  which  I  refer.  I  have  received  your  favor 
of  the  11th  same  month,1  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  health, 
&c.  I  returned  from  Bristol  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  left  all 
friends  well.  I  suppose  they  will  have  wrote  you  since  I  saw  them. 
Your  delicacy  about  what  I  desired  Hardy  to  give  you  is  mis- 
placed; however,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  I  have  thought  of 
endeavoring  to  resign  the  office,  perhaps  in  your  favor:  if  I  do,  I 
shall  make  the  terms  for  you,  and  will  not  doubt  your  punctual 
and  honorable  compliance.  Sound  Mr.  Johnston  whether  the 
Comptrollership  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  what  sum  he 
would  give  to  have  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  write  me  an  answer 
by  the  first  opportunity.  I  have  not  the  most  distant  intentions  of 
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leaving  England  during  the  lifetime  of  my  father,  and  much  wish 
my  lots  were  disposed  of;  I  recommend  their  sale  to  your  atten- 
tion. Transmit  me  a  particular  account  how  the  things  I  left  at 
Edenton  were  disposed  of:  pray  oblige  me,  and  draw  out  the 
account  in  a  full  manner.  Sir  George  Macartney  is  out  of  town.  I 
will  seal  your  letter  and  forward  it  to  him.  On  Wednesday  I  set 
out  on  my  Continental  tour.  We  have  our  carrosse2  ready  at 
Calais,  and  have  every  reason  to  flatter  ourselves  with  every 
thing  agreeable.  I  propose  crossing  the  Alps,  and  being  back  in 
November.  I  recommend  the  contents  of  my  last  letter  to  you, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  bills,  taking  it  always  with  you.  I 
would  never  have  any  thing  done  which  could  give  umbrage  to  my 
cousin  Ben.  Captain  Fortune  will  deliver  you  sundries  as  per  bills 
of  lading  to  be  inclosed  you;  the  letters  your  way,  you  will  care- 
fully deliver:  let  the  things  for  Mr.  Montfort,  and  the  letters,  be 
sent  him  by  a  cart  and  under  the  care  of  a  careful  driver;  I  will 
not  have  them  intrusted  any  other  way:  Mr.  Hardy  will  assist 
you  in  this  affair.  I  recommend  it  to  you,  to  curb  your  natural 
flow  of  spirits,  and  to  behave  yourself  with  more  circumspection. 
The  people  you  are  among  are  very  observing.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
a  great  many  kind  things  said  of  you,  but  have  reason  to  fear  you 
give  too  great  a  loose  to  your  vivacity.  Your  time  of  life  is  the  hour 
of  application  and  reserve.  Be  not  offended  with  the  freedom  I  use, 
but  make  the  use  you  ought  of  it.  1  shall  write  you  a  short  letter 
at  present,  as  I  am  hurried  to  death.  Be  careful  as  to  the  letters 
and  things  I  send  to  your  care.  Don't  let  my  trip  to  France  be  an 
excuse  for  not  writing:  my  friend's  letters  will  be  forwarded  to 
me.  I  depend  upon  hearing  very  often  and  very  fully  from  you.  I 
will  leave  a  space  for  anything  which  may  occur,  and  conclude 
myself  what  I  truly  am,  Your  affectionate  and  assured  friend,  &c. 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  45-46). 


1  Not  found. 

2  A  carrosse  was  a  coach  or  carriage. 


Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

Bristol,  20th  August  1769 

With  what  pleasure,  my  dear  James,  do  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
scribble  a  few  lines  to  you.  I  am  flattered  into  a  belief  that  my 
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letters  will  afford  you  some  amusement;  but  I  can't  help  being 
surprised  that  none  of  my  letters  have  yet  reached  you.  I  suppose 
you  have  before  this  heard  that  there  was  a  great  uproar  at  Bath 
on  Derrick's  death,  and  that  the  place  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
was  contested  by  Brereton  and  Plomer.  The  latter  gained  it  by 
seven  votes;  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  for  peace  sake  to  a 
third — a  Captain  Wade,  son  of  Field-General  Wade.  All  things,  for 
a  time,  seemed  quiet;  but  within  this  fortnight  hostilities  seem  to 
be  recommenced.  Brereton  has  quarrelled  with  a  Mr.  Gardener, 
who  was  greatly  against  him,  and  fought  (not  as  gentlemen,  but 
as  bruisers).  This  piece  of  intelligence  I  gained  in  London  where 
I  have  been  for  near  five  weeks,  which  prevented  my  sending  a 
large  packet,  as  I  designed,  by  this  vessel.  There  I  saw  Sir  George 
Macartney,  who  asked  after  you.  He  is  now  one  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Ireland.  The  whole  subject  of  discourse  in  town  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Vaughan,1  who  had  offered  to  give  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
five  thousand  pounds  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  place  he  held 
in  Jamaica  to  his  son,  and  yet  run  counter  to  the  Government.  By 
the  Duke's  publishing  the  letter  it  exposed  him  greatly:  it  was  in 
the  papers  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  shot  himself;  but  it  is  now 
contradicted.  Now  for  news  more  in  the  ladies'  way.  The  theatre 
has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  Mr.  Powell,2  who  is  now  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  actors  this  age  has  produced.  Curiosity  led 
me,  when  in  town,  to  see  Mr.  Sheridan3  in  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
Though  I  am  quite  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sheridan  as  a 
reader,  yet  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  his  person,  and  his  action, 
were  so  much  inferior  to  Powell,  that  I  thought  it  would  not 
admit  of  a  comparison.  I  likewise  saw  Foote  in  his  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks;  and  never  was  so  highly  entertained  in  my  life — it  is  a 
very  satirical  piece,  and  in  general,  the  satire  very  just.  I  also  saw 
the  Al  Fresco  at  Vauxhall  very  well  ridiculed  at  Saddler's  Wells. 
I  also  went  to  Ranelagh.  Above  five  thousand  people  there — the 
fireworks  were  very  good;  but,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  box 
till  near  12  o'clock,  I  was  greatly  tired  of  strolling  about.  In  my 
way  from  London,  as  I  came  in  the  post  coach,  I  was  greatly 
entertained  by  hearing  the  history  of  Captain  Dunkelly,  the  late 
king's  natural  son,  told  by  himself.  I  dare  say  you  remember  him 
at  the  Wells.  He  is  so  like  the  Royal  Family  that  he  can't  be  seen 
once  without  being  known.  I  just  saw  your  cousin  Harry  before  he 
set  out  for  Paris  where  he  still  is.  Lord  Wigton,  poor  man,  seems 
breaking  very  fast.  I  dare  say  your  brother  wrote  you  word  that 
Miss  Beaton  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Holland,  who  served 
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his  time  with  Mr.  Cruger,  and  is  soon  to  be  taken  into  partnership 
with  him.  Your  brother  Frank  is  to  go  with  Mr.  Shaw  to  the 
Indies,  and  Sir  George  has  promised,  if  possible,  to  get  Charles4 
in  one  of  the  men  of  war  that  are  going  there.  I  also  hope  to  get 
Arthur5  a  pair  of  colors;  and  then  all  that  are  fit  are  provided  for. 
Few  people  have  had  friends  that  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
provide  for  a  family  better  than  you've  all  been  provided  for.  God 
grant,  my  dear  James,  you  may  all  prosper,  and  be  blessed  with 
grateful  hearts  to  thank  the  All  wise  Disposer  of  all  things  for 
thus  raising  friends  to  assist  you  in  your  distressed  situation. 
That  you  may  prosper  in  all  your  undertakings  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  Your  sincere  friend  and  kinswoman, 

Margaret  Macartney 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  46-47). 


1  Samuel  Vaughan,  a  West  Indian  merchant  and  planter,  was  the  father  of 
Benjamin  Vaughan  (1751-1835),  who  became  a  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  later  took  an  unofficial  part  in  the  negotiations  ending  the  American  War 
of  Independence.  DNB,  XX,  158-159. 

2  William  Powell  (1735-1769),  a  well-known  actor  and  an  "unexampled 
favourite  in  Bristol,"  made  his  final  stage  appearance  at  Bristol's  King 
Theatre  in  1769.  DNB,  XVI,  253-254. 

:5  Thomas  Sheridan  (1719-1788),  the  famous  dramatist. 

4  Charles  Iredell  (1756-1782?),  third  son  of  Francis  and  Margaret  Iredell, 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  and  was  later  killed  in  action  against  the 
French  in  India.  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  5;  JI  to  Margaret  Iredell,  December  31, 
1783,  Volume  II. 

5  Arthur  Iredell  (1758-1804),  fourth  son  of  Francis  and  Margaret  Iredell, 
was  educated  at  Oxford  and  became  an  Anglican  priest.  He  married  Anne 
Scrubb  in  1792.  Because  JI  was  disinherited  by  his  uncle,  Thomas  Iredell, 
the  latter's  West  Indian  estate  passed  to  Arthur  Iredell,  who  died  there. 
McRee,  Iredell,  I,  5;  Iredell  Family  Genealogy,  Family  Genealogical  Records, 
A&H. 


Essay  on  Religion 

Sunday  Morning,  17  Sept,  1769 

The  interests  of  religion  are  too  important  to  all  mankind  to  be 
lightly  considered  by  any.  They  respect  a  futurity  which  concerns 
us  all,  and  have  no  less  an  object  than  eternal  happiness  to  engage 
our  attention.  And  lest  our  hopes  should  be  insufficient  to 
influence  our  conduct  so  that  we  might  attain  that  object,  our  fears 
are  directed  to  another  of  so  terrifying  an  appearance,  as  to  deter 
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every  wise  man  from  the  least  chance  of  a  connexion  with  it. 
No  one  yet  has  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the 
Almighty  upon  a  principle  of  heroism,  or  thought  it  honorable  to 
oppose  his  Maker;  yet  it  is  too  much  the  practice  of  the  present 
age  to  act  contrary  to  His  will,  and  believe  it  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  do  so,  trusting  to  Divine  mercy  with  the  most  entire 
confidence,  as  if  it  was  equally  indifferent  whether  the  laws  of 
God  are  observed  or  broken.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived;  for  God 
will  not  be  mocked.  The  Divine  will  is  fully  declared;  the  terms  of 
salvation  are  plainly  offered;  and  the  gospel  frequently  and 
particularly  acquaints  us  with  the  extent,  and  prescribes  the 
limits  of  Divine  mercy.  Imperfection  is  the  lot  of  humanity;  and 
God  will  mercifully  overlook  errors  we  commit  as  men.  Even  our 
sins  will  be  forgiven  if  heartily  and  truly  repented  of.  Are  not 
these  gracious  instances  of  goodness?  and  shall  any  man  dare  to 
abuse  this  goodness?  Can  any  one  expect  the  favor  of  the 
Almighty,  who  pays  no  respect  to  his  laws  and  thinks  they  may  be 
dispensed  with,  when  they  counteract  some  seeming  pleasure  or 
advantage?  This  is  indeed  the  height  of  folly,  and  it  is  amazing 
men  of  sense  can  fall  into  it;  yet  such  is  the  consequence  of 
prevailing  impiety  which  has  almost  annexed  shame  to  virtue,  and 
made  many  afraid  to  appear  good,  even  when  a  conscientious 
principle  has  restrained  them  from  vice.  With  grief  and  sorrow  of 
heart  I  speak  it — religion  is  a  subject  for  the  derision  of  those  who 
can  exercise  their  wit  on  nothing  else.  Many  who  would  be  afraid 
of  exposing  themselves  on  any  other  topic,  fearlessly  take  up 
this — since  wit  itself  seems  slow  in  attacking  irreligious  folly,  and 
suffers  the  most  absurd  reasoning  to  flow  on  in  uninterrupted 
dulness,  when  attempted  to  prejudice  us  against  religion.  Its 
friends  are  heard  with  proud  contempt;  and  no  one's  understand- 
ing have  we  so  ill  an  opinion  of,  as  his  who  thinks  it  applied  to  the 
noblest  use  in  the  defence  of  the  laws  of  that  Great  Being  from 
whom  we  received  it.  What  can  account  for  this  infatuation?  Are 
we  to  receive  our  principles  as  we  do  the  cut  of  our  clothes,  because 
some  men  dare  to  make  a  bold  stroke?  But  let  us  not  debase,  by 
enslaving,  our  understanding,  (that  noble  distinction  between 
men  and  brutes,)  since  every  man  has  a  reason  of  his  own  for  his 
guide;  but  let  us  bring  every  thing  to  that  test,  and  after  a  fair, 
impartial  consideration,  we  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  gross  decep- 
tion. This  is  the  only  laudable,  the  only  useful  exercise  of  the 
noblest  privilege  a  man  possesses.  And  if  it  may  appear  to  us  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  too  slavishly  submit  their  opinion  to 
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the  guidance  and  influence  of  men  whose  understanding  they 
may  think  superior,  do  not  let  us  be  governed  in  the  same  manner. 
Many  of  superior  sense  may  be  too  much  influenced  by  caprice, 
and  adopt  opinions  upon  inefficient  grounds,  or  with  a  prejudice 
not  carefully  guarded  against.  If  on  account  of  a  seeming  singu- 
larity either  in  principle  or  practice  we  meet  with  many  disagree- 
able occurrences,  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  them  with  becoming 
fortitude,  and  to  hope  for  a  reward  of  steady  perseverance  in  virtue 
on  a  day  when  prejudice  shall  be  undeceived,  and  rewards  and 
punishments  distributed  without  any  distinction  but  of  virtue  and 
vice,  and  according  to  the  difference  degrees  of  either.  Then  we 
shall  all  be  on  an  equality,  except  that  the  most  virtuous  will  be 
the  most  distinguished.  Folly,  prejudice,  and  all  the  evils  attend- 
ing upon  them,  will  have  done  their  worst.  The  reign  of  vice  will 
then  be  over,  and  all  its  power  of  conferring  honors  and  rewards — 
its  usurped  authority  which  was  once  exerted  with  such  arbitrary 
sway — will  then  be  punished  with  a  severity  not  more  rigorous 
than  just. 

The  proud  distinctions  of  the  earth  shall  fall, 
And  he's  the  greatest  who  was  least  of  all. 

Oh,  dreadful  yet  pleasing  day,  when  the  doom  of  so  many  millions 
shall  be  irrevocably  determined!  The  choice  of  either  happiness  or 
misery  is  now  at  our  option;  to-morrow  may  be  too  late.  This 
moment  is  ours,  the  next  is  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  Who  would 
hesitate  a  moment  when  his  all,  so  great  an  all,  is  at  stake?  If  we 
are  still  careless  and  supine,  and  live  as  if  this  world  were  to  be 
our  eternal  home,  we  may  be  surprised  at  an  hour  when  we  think 
not,  and  the  consequence  may  be  most  fatal.  Not  one  virtuous 
excuse  for  delay  can  be  named.  If  we  are  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  virtuous  life  here  to  entitle  us  to  happiness  hereafter,  it  is  our 
duty  to  commence  it  immediately,  or  forfeit  the  hopes  of  immor- 
tality. By  delaying  it  we  show  that  we  have  not  virtue  enough  at 
present,  and  subject  ourselves  to  immediate  danger.  And  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  shake  off  evil  habits  now,  how  can  we  be  assured  of 
our  inclination  to  remove  them  when  they  have  gained  strength  by 
time,  and  are  then  made  more  necessary  to  our  happiness.  The 
consequence  of  one  delay  will  be  such  a  succession  of  delays  as 
will  rivet  our  habits  to  us  so  closely  as  to  be  immovable.  If  we  are 
resolved  to  indulge  ourselves  in  every  sinful  gratification  till  we 
are  capable  to  sin  no  longer,  this  will  show  a  propensity  to  vice 
that  will  not  leave  us,  probably,  when  we  act  virtuously,  merely  of 
necessity.  Such  a  proneness  to  evil  (not  a  natural  disposition,  but 
the  consequence  of  habitual  indulgence)  will  render  us  very  unfit 
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for  a  reformation  that  will  be  effectual.  But  the  event  may  happen 
sooner.  The  thread  of  life  may  be  easily  broken,  and  with  it  the 
ready  promises  of  repentance.  Nor  is  this  thought  a  strained  one. 
It  is  obvious  to  all,  and  instances  to  confirm  its  justness  familiar 
to  every  one's  eyes. 

Death  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity;  its  power  extends  to  all, 
and  amidst  all  the  skeptical  criticism  of  the  age,  this  is  univer- 
sally admitted.  Surely  this  is  a  proper  object  for  frequent  and 
serious  attention.  Different  periods  of  a  man's  life  are  allotted  to 
different  pursuits,  each  proper  for  its  own  period,  but  there  is  no 
period  of  life  when  death  is  not  near  us;  and,  consequently,  we 
ought  always  to  be  prepared  for  his  coming.  I  am  sensible  this 
is  a  common  argument,  and  often  pressed  upon  our  practice;  but 
its  being  common  does  not  take  away  its  force — it  rather  adds  to 
it.  The  plain  precepts  of  religion  suffer  much  by  a  too  anxious 
desire  of  refinement.  The  most  obvious  arguments  are  the  most 
useful;  and  this  argument  must  be  apparent  to  a  mind  that  is  in 
the  least  seriously  attentive;  and  if  we  were  to  bestow  our 
thoughts  purposely  upon  it  in  private,  it  might  well  be  imagined, 
when  we  hear  of  many  persons  around  us  going  off  the  stage  of 
life,  who  were  lately  as  hearty  and  healthy  as  ourselves,  that  we 
would  bestow  some  moments'  consideration  upon  an  event  which 
may  be  so  nearly  related  to  our  own  case.  Instead  of  this,  what  is 
generally  our  conduct?  We  hear  of  a  man's  dying  a  natural  death, 
as  we  do  of  an  accidental  one — perhaps  shed  a  tear  of  tenderness 
to  his  memory,  or  pity  to  his  fate,  but  never  apply  the  instance  to 
improve  our  lives,  and  as  an  argument  to  be  always  ready. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  think  seriously  of  religion,  and  hope  no 
example  will  ever  induce  me  to  treat  it  with  indifference.  Youth-is" 
as  much  concerned  to  practise  and  revere  it  as  any  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  life,  and  I  have  drawn  up  the  foregoing  plain 
but  useful  remarks  as  thinking  it  the  best  way  of  employing  my 
time  on  this  sacred  day,  when  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
attending  public  worship.  I  hope  these  reflections  will  be  ever 
present  to  me;  but  lest  they  may  not  always  be  properly  attended 
to,  let  me  resolve  to  peruse  them  frequently.  If  they  are  still  strong 
in  my  memory,  a  perusal  may  be  a  very  useful  way  of  reviving 
them;  and  if  (which  God  forbid)  I  may  lose  a  reverence  for  the 
sacred  truths  of  religion,  these  reflections  must  occasion  the  most 
cutting  remorse,  and  may  be  a  means  of  recalling  me  to  reason. 

James  Iredell 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  1,48-50). 
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Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

[London,  December  23,  1769] 
Dear  Jemmy 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  letters  from  you,  since  my 
return  from  France;  particularly  yours  of  the  5th  Sept.,  and  9th 
Oct.  I  wrote  you  once  in  Oct.,  and  once  in  Nov.1  The  middle  of  next 
month  I  shall  write  you  very  fully;  this  goes  by  a  chance  oppor- 
tunity. I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  writing  so  frequently. 

I  wrote  you  samples  in  case  the  office  comes  to  your  hands :  the 
instruction  is  not  new.  If  the  event  takes  place,  I  shall  give  you 
directions  how  to  act,  so  as  not  either  to  hurt  the  office  or  your 
conscience.  You  are  a  young  man  and  I  hope  not  above  receiving 
directions,  though  I  am  far  from  finding  fault  with  your  delicacy. 

If  Molly  takes  care  of  the  child,  tant  mieux  pour  elle,  it  may  be 
tant  pis;  remember,  that  those  folks  are  my  friends.  Inform  Mr. 
Lowther  I  am  happy  to  think  the  office  is  in  his  hands. 

Your  mother  has  taken  a  house  at  Bath,  and  I  believe  goes  on 
swimmingly.  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  they  have  received  any  thing 
from  Mr.  Murray. 

Use  no  unnecessary  covers  in  your  letters  to  me;  postage  you 
know  to  be  very  dear,  but  don't  cease  to  write  me  often. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  51).  McRee's  heading  reads  "Extracts  from  a 
letter  from  Henry  E.  McCulloh,  dated  London,  Dec.  23d,  1769."  McRee  fails  to 
indicate  where  he  made  the  deletions. 


1  None  found. 
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1770 

Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

[London,  January  26,  1770] 

Your  brother  Frank  is  appointed  a  Cadet  in  the  Indian  Service, 
and  is  going  out  in  about  six  weeks  with  Mr.  Shaw,  and  yet  I  do 
not  think  you  have  any  occasion  to  envy  him.  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to 
me,  to  act  upon  a  point  of  honor  rather  than  inclination,  and  a 
Cadetship  is  (God  knows)  a  chance  for  the  £20,000.  However  I 
am  glad  it  is  so,  and  I  have  had  much  trouble  to  bring  it  about.  As 
soon  as  Sr.  G.  M.  returns  from  Ireland  we  shall  endeavor  to  get 
the  office  in  your  name,  (of  this  be  silent,)  and  then  I  shall  write 
you  fully.  I  hope  this  will  be  done,  though  I  cannot  ensure  success. 
Endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting.  Your  mother  complains  of  not 
hearing  from  Mr.  Murray.  You  should  write  to  him  and  rub  up  his 
memory.  I  hope  you  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  your  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  that  unless  you  can  and  do  apply  closely  at 
this  period,  the  hopes  of  yourself  and  of  your  friends  are  vain.  Lay 
this  to  your  heart. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  55).  McRee  writes  "Extracts  from  a  letter  of 
H.  E.  McCulloh.  London,  January  26,  1770."  McRee  fails  to  mention  where 
he  makes  the  deletions. 


Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

February  13,  1770 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Jemmy,  to  find  by  your  last 
letter  to  your  father  that  you  had  received  some  of  mine.  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  lest  they  had  miscarried,  yet  I  thought  it  rather 
extraordinary,  that  not  one  out  of  seven  letters  that  I  had  wrote 
should  come  to  hand.  The  last  I  sent  by  a  private  hand  from  Bath, 
October  21st,1  where  I  had  been  led  by  curiosity  (the  prevailing 
passion  of  our  sex  it's  said)  to  see  Paoli.2  Many  were  the  perils  I 
encountered  by  so  doing.  In  the  first  place,  our  chaise  broke  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  dirty  road  leading  to  Russelton  Common,  when 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  laughed  at  by  some,  and  pitied  by 
others.  To  render  it  still  more  provoking  we  found  we  should  lose 
our  dinner.  There  we  stood  above  an  hour  while  the  chaise-boy  was 
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trying  to  tie  the  chaise  together — when  Dame  Fortune,  who  was 
ever  reckoned  very  changeable  in  her  disposition,  once  more 
changed  sides,  and  good-naturedly  sent  a  chaise  by,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  in  it,  who  were  going  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Bush's,  whose 
house  was  not  one  hundred  yards  from  the  place  of  accident — so 
we  got  to  Bath  just  in  time  to  dress.  I  went  to  the  ball — stood  till 
I  was  near  fainting  from  the  excessive  heat — got  a  most  violent 
headache — saw  the  General,  and  came  home  again.  Now  for  a  little 
Bristol  news.  Miss  Smith  (Mrs.  Tyndal's  sister)  has  bade  adieu 
to  England.  She  is  gone  to  settle  with  her  brother  at  St.  Vincents. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  her  arrival.  Miss  Davis,  our  neighbor,  is 
married  to  a  Mr.  Forrester,  and  gone  to  settle  in  Barbadoes. 

N.  B.  Your  brother  Charles  has  this  moment  left  me,  as  Capt. 
Smith,  of  the  Blaiz-Castle  is  just  gone  down.  I  have  given  Charles 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Forrester. 

Miss  Gresley  has  taken  a  house  in  Calvert  street.  The  occasion 
of  their  leaving  the  Square  is  that  Mr.  Hellier  is  going  to  quit 
his  house — indeed,  the  poor  man,  I  believe,  is  able  to  keep  it  no 
longer.  It's  a  very  distressful  thing  to  see  two  old  people  who  are 
unable  to  assist  themselves  in  such  circumstances.  She  seems  to 
me  almost  a  way-child.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  poor  Holland's 
death.3  The  stage  has  received  two  great  shocks  by  his  and 
Powell's  demise.  I  was  sorry  for  them,  as  you  know  I  am  a  great 
friend  to  theatrical  amusements.  Next  summer,  if  we  have  any 
plays,  King  comes  down  as  manager  in  Powell's  place  and  Smith 
in  Holland's;  but  at  present  there  is  some  doubt,  owing  to  a 
circumstance  not  known  to  the  public  till  lately,  though  suspected 
for  more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Edgar  held,  with  Powell  and 
Holland,  some  share  in  the  profits  accruing  to  them  as  managers. 
The  successors  to  these  gentlemen  don't  choose  to  admit  him  to  be 
on  the  same  terms  with  them;  and  he,  at  present,  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  give  up  a  connection  which,  I  suppose,  he  has  found 
lucrative.  How  the  point  will  be  determined  is  yet  uncertain;  but, 
as  Mr.  Edgar's  claim  seems  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  it 
seems  probable  it  will  be  carried  against  him.  I  am  obliged  to 
write  as  fast  as  possible,  as  I  am,  at  present,  going  through  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  under  Mr.  Arden. 
He  has  a  very  fine  apparatus,  and,  I  think,  is  clear  and  makes 
himself  understood.  There  are  above  fifty  subscribers.  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Joe  Whitechurch  is  married  to  the 
widow  Purnell — a  sister-in-law  of  Miss  Purnell  that  used  to  be 
at  Mr.  Beaton's.  She  is  a  woman  of  good  fortune,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
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of  Wrington,  has  taken  him  into  partnership.  Jem  Whitechurch  is 
gone  to  Barbadoes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  always  inquiring 
after  you.  Mr.  Maskelyn  intends  writing  to  you  by  the  next 
opportunity.  I  desire,  when  you  write  to  me,  that  you  take  a  large 
sheet  and  fill  it  quite  full.  As  to  your  not  being  clever  at  descrip- 
tion and  characters,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  like  them  and  long  to  know 
all  the  beautiful  prospects  you  have  seen,  and  every  thing  possible 
about  the  climate,  and  people,  and  what  fruits,  and  other  things 
are  produced  there.  I  think  this  may  be  useful  to  both  you  and 
myself,  as  there  is  not  a  more  pleasing  and  instructive  amusement 
than  inquiring  into  the  works  of  nature;  it  is  a  large  field  of 
entertainment,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  a  human — or  more 
correctly  speaking,  a  rational  creature.  One  thing  I  beg  is  that 
when  you  write  to  your  father,  or  indeed  to  any  one,  not  to  put 
your  letters  under  cover  when  you  can  avoid  it,  as  it  makes  them 
pay  double  postage.  I  shall  always,  with  pleasure,  pay  for  letters 
from  you,  but  remember  I  expect  that  all  your  paper  is  to  be  filled, 
the  more  sheets  the  better.  Your  last  might  have  done  well  enough 
were  we  no  farther  separated  than  Bath;  but  letters  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  distance  friends  are  apart.  I  endeavored  to 
let  you  know  the  duty  of  a  correspondent,  and  from  the  length  or 
shortness  of  your  future  letters,  I  shall,  in  some  degree,  judge  of 
your  esteem  for  me.  Your  uncle  has  had  a  very  severe  attack 
lately,  but  is  now  pretty  well  recovered — indeed  it's  quite  amazing 
to  everybody  that  he  holds  it  so  long.  Now  for  a  subject  more 
interesting  to  you.  Your  mother  is  now  settled,  and  for  the  time, 
I  think,  has  had  great  success.  I  hope  it  will  continue.  No  doubt 
your  father  has  wrote  you  about  Mr.  Shaw,  so  I  shall  say  nothing 
on  that  subject.  I  have  myself  though  that  it  would  be  better  for 
Frank  to  go  to  Jamaica,  for  even  if  your  uncle  would  do  nothing 
for  him  (which  is  unlikely)  he  might  obtain  a  Clerk's  place,  which 
would  be  infinitely  better  than  wasting  his  time  as  he  now  does, 
for  at  his  time  of  life  people  are  very  apt  to  form  a  habit  of  idleness, 
which  they  can  never  get  rid  of.  Your  father  is  of  my  opinion,  but 
your  mother  and  Frank  think  otherwise.  Mr.  Blackford  thinks  it 
the  best  thing  he  could  do.  Now,  if  you  approve,  propose  it  as  a 
scheme  of  your  own,  when  you  write  to  him,  not  of  my  suggestion, 
but  as  if  the  idea  had  struck  you  when  you  found  he  did  not  go  with 
Mr.  Shaw.  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  that  I  had  given 
Halifax  his  freedom,  so  that  he  has  left  me.  Sally  desires  her 
respects  to  you,  and  also  Nance,  who  now  lives  with  me.  Miss 
Gresley  drinks  your  health.   Pray  is  the  ball-room  ready  yet? 
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What  inducement  do  you  offer  those  ladies  and  me  to  settle  in 
Eden  ton?  Is  there  a  house  ready  for  our  reception?  If  not,  haste 
to  prepare  one.  You  must  likewise  be  our  beau,  to  gallant  us  about. 
I  am  now  forced  to  conclude,  as  I  have  hardly  time  to  dress  for 
dinner,  and  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Spann.  Your  cousin  Harry  has 
been  very  ill,  but  is  now  better.  Adieu,  My  dear  James;  believe  me, 
with  the  greatest  sincerity,  Your  ever  affectionate  kinswoman, 

Margaret  Macartney 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  55-58). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Pasqual  Paoli,  a  Corsican  patriot  led  popular  uprisings  against  Naples 
and  later  France.  Many  Englishmen  and  American  colonists  considered  him 
a  great  hero.  His  activities  received  considerable  attention  in  the  colonial 
press.  George  P.  Anderson,  "Pasqual  Paoli,  An  Inspiration  to  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,"  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  XVI  (1924- 
1926),  180-210. 

3  Charles  Holland  (1733-1769),  a  prominent  actor  and  pupil  of  Garrick.  He 
did  most  of  his  performing  at  Garrick' s  Drury  Lane  in  London,  although  he 
appeared  several  times  on  the  stage  in  Bristol,  the  first  such  occasion  in  1767. 
DNB,  IX,  1031-1032. 


Thomas  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

Pindau  Valley  in  Clarendon,  Ja.  [early  1770] 

Dear  Nephew 

I  wrote  you  the  10th  of  November  last  by  the  snow  Elizabeth, 
bound  to  South  Carolina,  inclosing  two  letters  written  some 
months  before,  which  had  been  neglected  in  a  Counting-house  in 
Kingston;  since  which  I  have  received  your  very  pleasing  letter  of 
the  30th  November.1  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  already 
been  attacked  by  the  endemic  disorder  of  your  Province,  which,  I 
fear,  must  be  the  fate  of  all  those  who  breathe  a  warm,  moist  air, 
and  such  I  take  that  of  Edenton  to  be.  You  have,  without  doubt, 
physicians  who  understand  to  prescribe,  but  unfortunately  for 
their  patients,  those  gentlemen  more  commonly  understand  their 
trade  better  than  their  profession;  and  it  is  more  for  their  interest 
(how  criminal  soever  it  may  be)  to  exercise  the  one  than  practise 
the  other.  In  short  if  your  doctor  has  not  some  friendship  for  you, 
you  must  pay  severely  both  in  pocket  and  person.  If  I  may 
prescribe  a  safe  preventive  medicine  that  may  serve  but  cannot 
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hurt,  I  would  advise  you  to  take,  on  an  empty  stomach,  every 
morning,  half  a  pint  of  chamomile  tea;  and  to  begin  and  continue 
such  a  course  during  the  fever  season,  or  rather  a  little  before  it 
sets  in.  Nor  is  this  unlikely  to  be  of  service,  for  chamomile  flowers, 
reduced  to  powder,  was  the  common  febrifuge  before  the  bark  was 
discovered,  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  account  you  give 
me  of  domestic  affairs,  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  home  for  near  twelve  months.  I  begin  to  think  they 
will  not  trouble  me  with  letters,  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
much  for  them.  However  their  neglect  shall  not  make  me  forget 
my  duty,  whenever  I  have  opportunity  and  ability  to  serve  them. 
I  think  your  brothers  cannot  fail  of  doing  well  in  the  East  Indies, 
if  they  live,  and  are  not  greatly  wanting  to  themselves;  and  as 
there  is  room  for  any  number  of  your  people  there,  one  or  both  of 
them  doing  well,  may  be  the  means  of  drawing  up  the  other  boys 
after  them.  I  long  much  for  your  answer  to  my  former  letters,  as  I 
shall  for  an  answer  to  this.  The  more  particular  you  are  with 
regard  to  my  brother,  sister  and  family,  with  their  state  of  health, 
prospects  both  for  themselves  and  the  boys,  the  greater  pleasure 
you  will  give  me,  for  as  I  hinted  above,  I  despair  of  hearing  of 
them  through  any  other  channel.  I  write  this  from  my  estate,  near 
fifty  miles  from  Kingston,  so  that  I  do  not  know  when  I  may  meet 
with  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  away.  It  is  more  than  probable 
when  it  goes  you  may  receive  a  few  more  lines  from  me.  I  am,  &c. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  63-64).  Internal  evidence  suggests  the  general 
time,  especially  remarks  about  a  profession  for  JPs  brothers,  a  subject 
discussed  in  several  1769  letters. 


1  None  found. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London,  March  20th,  1770 
Dear  Jemmy 

I  hear  dollars  are  plenty  your  way. 

The  sixpenny  duty,  I  will  depend,  has  been  regularly  collected, 
accounted  for,  and  paid.  No  Collector's  salary  can  be  paid  till  he 
produces  a  certificate  from  the  Com.  Office,  that  he  has  fully 
accounted  with  them  and  paid  his  balances. 
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Mr.  Hulton1  acts  for  the  Receivers. 

Mr.  Lowther  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  informing  me,  you 
apply  yourself  to  business.  You  must  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  every  thing  depends  on  the  turn  you  now  take,  and  you  may 
depend  on  a  friend  in  me,  who  will  rejoice  at,  and  endeavor  to 
promote  your  interest  and  happiness.  Sir  George  Macartney  is 
in  Ireland.  I  have  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  of  assisting  me  as  to 
obtaining  the  Office  for  you,  but  received  no  answer.  For  the 
present  that  matter  must  be  postponed,  though  I  hope  something 

may  be  done  on  Sir  G 's  return.  I  am  sufficiently  secured  as 

to  absence,  which  makes  me  the  easier  on  this  head  for  the  present. 
I  hope,  on  what  I  wrote  Mr.  Lowther,  the  parties  will  all  be 
satisfied  that  the  Office  remains  as  it  is.  I  depend  you  will  give 
close  attention,  and  take  upon  you  the  drawing  out  the  lists  and 
accounts  and  other  writing  part.  You  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  you  have  sense  enough  to  prefer  the  little  certainty, 
and  humble  but  happy  prospects  you  possess,  to  those  flattering 
hopes  with  which  some  of  your  friends  endeavored  to  fill  you. 
Frank's  dream  is  over;  the  circumstances  I  suppose  you  will  have 
from  your  family;  they  reflect  no  honor  on  the  titled  party,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  other  is  highly  equivocal.  I  had  much  trouble  in  this 
matter  to  no  purpose. 

I  shall  write  Mr.  Campbell  in  a  few  days.  I  am  sensible  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  flattering  testimony  I  received, 
of  the  good  opinion  of  the  late  Assembly. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  your  letters  so  well  written. 

H.  E.  McCulloh 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  58-59). 


1  Henry  Hulton,  a  former  customs  officer  in  the  West  Indies,  had  served 
as  plantation  clerk  to  the  London  commissioners  (1763-1767)  before  his 
appointment  to  the  American  Board  of  Customs  Commissioners.  Barrow, 
Trade  and  Empire,  222. 


Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

Bath,  April  30th,  1770 

This  packet,  my  dear  James,  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  dear 
uncle's  demise.1  Though  it's  been  an  event  long  expected,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  filial  tenderness  you  are  possessed  of  will 
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render  it  an  affliction  to  you,  who  knew  so  well  his  affectionate 
regard  for  you.  His  last  moments,  my  dear  Jemmy,  were  as 
composed  and  easy  as  we  could  suppose  the  separation  of  body  and 
soul  to  allow.  As  his  life  had  been  uniformly  good,  it  was  a  blessed 
and  desirable  change  for  him.  God  grant  that  at  our  latter  end  we 
may  have  as  comfortable  a  prospect  before  us.  I  have  been  here  a 
few  days,  as  a  change  of  air  and  place  was  judged  absolutely 
necessary  for  my  health,  which  the  fatigue  I  have  undergone  has 
greatly  impaired.  For  seven  nights  following,  I  never  had  my 
clothes  off.  My  spirits  have  almost  failed  me.  I  shall  return  to 
Bristol  this  week,  give  up  my  house,  and  then  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  paying  a  visit  for  a  short  time  to  Ireland.  It  was  very 
fortunate  for  me  that  my  dear  Miss  Kerr  arrived  just  as  your  uncle 
was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  seeing  how  ill  I  was  would  not 
leave  me.  Her  tender  care  in  some  measure  relieved  the  distress  of 
my  mind — but  why  should  I  thus  return  to  a  subject  I  intended 
to  avoid?  Mrs.  Pope  is  in  great  trouble.  She  has  just  heard  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Colvill,  in  the  East  Indies.  She  died  in  childbed.  It 
must  be  a  great  loss  to  him.  The  account  was  sent  by  Mrs. 
Vansittart  (Miss  Stonehouse)  to  her  father.2 

I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  your  cousin,  H.  McCulloh. 
I  find  he  has  not  yet  resigned  his  Collectorship.  Whenever  he 
does  I  hope  it  will  be  in  your  favor.  That  place,  my  dear  James, 
would  make  you  pass  your  life  not  only  in  a  comfortable,  but  in  an 
affluent  way.  Although  happiness  is  not  centered  in  riches,  yet 
they  add  greatly  to  our  comfort,  as  every  generous  mind  must 
have  great  satisfaction  in  having  the  power  to  relieve  the 
necessities  and  soften  the  afflictions  of  its  fellow-creatures. 
Although  those  that  feel  sensibly  for  others,  know  many  hours  of 
pain,  yet  would  I  not  sacrifice  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  recollection 
for  all  I  ever  endured.  I  am  quite  of  Sterne's  opinion,  "the  tender 
sensations  are  the  most  valuable  parts  of  humanity,  and  whoever 
endeavors  to  detract  them  from  the  soul,  endeavors  to  rob  her  of 
the  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven."3  If  we  had  no  feeling  for  each 
other,  society  and  every  good  office  would  be  at  an  end.  I  acknowl- 
edge myself  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  writings — there  is 
such  a  vein  of  benevolence  runs  through  them.  I  can  see  his 
faults.  He  certainly,  like  many  others,  mistook  his  talent.  The 
tender,  the  pathetic,  was  his  forte.  When  he  degenerates  (as  I 
must  call  it)  into  jesting  strain,  then  I  am  displeased.  Won't  you 
think  it  very  daring  in  me  to  criticise  an  author  so  admired?  To 
you  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  my  sentiments,  as  I  am  apt  to  flatter 
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myself  you  are  too  partial  to  see  my  faults.  Were  I  not  of  that 
opinion  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  thought  of  scribbling  so  long 
a  letter  at  a  time  I  am  so  incapable  of  affording  the  least  amuse- 
ment. 

Miss  Gresleys  have  left  the  Square  for  some  time,  and  taken  a 
house  in  Culvert  street.  I  found  a  great  loss  in  them,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  be  so  much  together  as  we  used  to  be.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  join  with  Pope4  in  saying,  every  thing  is  for  the  best,  as 
it  has  been  a  kind  of  weaning  to  us;  and  had  I  been  constantly 
with  them  they  would  have  missed  me  more  at  my  departure  from 
Bristol.  The  reason  of  their  leaving  was  a  melancholy  one.  Poor 
Mr.  Hellier,  by  losing  his  business,  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  the 
house.  I  am  afraid  the  old  couple  have  hardly  bread  to  eat.  As  soon 
as  things  are  settled  with  his  creditors,  I  hope  to  raise  a  little 
money  for  him.  It  is  a  distressing  thing  to  have  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  and  poverty  come  on  together.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Belfast, 
has  lost  his  daughter.  She  died  in  Bristol,  where  she  had  been 
some  time  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle.  Mr.  Dean's  sister  is  to  be  married 
in  a  few  days,  to  a  gentleman  at  Chandor,  and  the  town  says  that 
your  old  friend,  Bob  Shute,  is  to  have  Miss  Cheston.  Whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  report  I  know  not.  By  the  first  ship  that  sails 
from  Bristol,  Mr.  Maskelyn  will  write  you.  Direct  my  letters  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  I  shall  leave  orders  for  them  to  be  sent  after  me. 
I  dare  say  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  your  old  school- 
fellow, George  Kerr,  enjoys  good  health  in  the  Indies,  and  has  had 
great  preferment.  He  is  now  a  Captain  in  full  pay,  besides  his 
Company  of  Sepoys  and  Brigade  Major.  His  sister  had  three 
letters  from  him  in  January,  and  the  distance  of  place  between  the 
date  of  the  first  and  last  was  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Notwith- 
standing he  is  so  harassed,  he  was  in  perfect  health.  He  has  made 
a  very  pretty  addition  to  Lizzy's  fortune.  I  was  not  surprised  at 
it  as  he  was  so  good  a  youth.  How  goes  on  the  Law,  my  dear  James. 
I  hope  one  day  to  see  you  cut  a  great  figure,  and  remember  I 
expect  your  advice,  gratis.  I  wish  you  would  favor  me  with 
descriptions  both  of  places,  and  the  people  you  meet  with.  You 
say  you've  no  turn  that  way;  but  I  know  to  the  contrary.  If  you 
will  write  me  Journal -wise — I  will,  if  it  will  amuse  you,  do  the 
same.  Mrs.  Harper  is  now  here.  She  has  married  off  her  three 
beautiful  granddaughters.  Miss  Bell,  I  think,  was  rather  too 
young;  but  it  was  an  advantageous  match — so  not  to  be  slighted. 
Mrs.  Harper  is  too  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  neglect 
so  powerful  a  consideration.  She  is  ten  times  more  miserly,  if 
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possible,  than  she  was  before,  though  her  income  is  increased 
£200  per  annum,  by  leasing  Belgrove  to  Jack  Bagnell.  She  has  not 
now  brought  even  a  footman  with  her.  It's  amazing  how  a  woman, 
who  has  been  used  to  keep  a  regular  set  of  servants,  can  (when 
it's  no  inconvenience  in  point  of  fortune)  do  without  them.  Every- 
body, almost,  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  necessary  kind  of  pride  of 
living  according  to  their  rank  in  life.  Miss  Gresleys  present  their 
compliments,  with  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness.  I 
have  scribbled  a  long  letter  with  very  little  in  it;  but  you'll  look  on 
it  as  another  proof  of  the  love  I  have  for  you.  I  shall  now  conclude 
with  an  assurance  that  I  am,  with  sincerity  and  affection,  yours, 

Margaret  Macartney 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  1,59-61). 


1  James  Macartney,  JPs  great -uncle. 

2  Sir  James  Stonehouse  (1716-1795),  a  physician  and  clergyman,  author  of 
numerous  medical  and  religious  tracts,  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  Bristol.  DNB, 
XVIII,  1304-1305. 

;5Margaret  Macartney's  expression  is  not  a  literal  quotation  from  Laurence 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  but  rather  an  idea  that  appears  throughout 
the  work. 

1  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744),  the  English  poet  and  satirist. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London  5th:  May  1770 
Dear  Jemmy, 

Your  packet  by  Fortune,  I  did  not  get  till  a  day  or  two  ago, 
before  which  I  received  yours  of  the  24th:  of  January,  and  16th 
March.  (I  mean  this  a  flying  letter,  and  refer  to  the  [many?]  I 
have  wrote  you  of  late.)  (I  thank  you  for  your  punctuality  in 
writing  me,  and  for  the  Accots.  transmitted  me.  I  shall  take  no 
other  pay  for  the  balance  of  your  Accot.  with  Mr.  Lowther,  than 
your  future  Exertions  for  my  Service,  so  mention  the  Subject  no 
more.) 

(In  the  Accot.  of  fees — from  24th.  Oct.  to  9th.  Janury  1770  is 
only  £38.  proclamation.  It  there  no  mistake?) 

I  am  glad  to  find  by  your  last,  that  the  deficient  duties  were 
made  up;  and  I  trust  you  have  been  since  exact  in  remitting  them. 
Take  due  Notice  of  what  I  [.  .  .]  the  [.  .  .]  duty.  My  Salary  will 
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not  be  paid  longer  than  to  the  time  the  Accots.  and  ballances  of 
that  duty  are  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hulton.  I  am  about  sending  a 
power  for  my  Salary,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  displeased,  if  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  receit  by  reason  of  any  omission  in  your  not 
having  sent  the  Accots.  and  Ballances  of  duties  and  Hospital 
money.1  In  my  two  or  three  last  letters  I  wrote  you  fully  of  Office 
Matters,  and  beg  your  answer  particularly  and  at  large.  Use  no 
unnecessary  Covers  to  your  letters,  and  when  you  send  packets, 
get  the  Captain  to  leave  them  at  the  Carolina  Coffee  House.2  I 
shall  very  shortly  write  to  all  friends  your  way;  my  Compliments 
for  the  present.  (I  hope  to  hear  from  Messrs.  Lowther  and  Harvey 
in  answer  to  the  letters  I  have  wrote  them — and  if  they  persist  in 
refusing  the  Office,  I  will  appoint  some  Other.) 

Be  assured,  I  shall  be  ever  happy  to  hear  of  your  welldoing. 
Application  is  the  Master  Key  to  every  thing  in  business,  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  seem  sensible  it  is. 

The  good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  we  live  is  a  most  desirable 
thing.  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  it  to  you  to  encourage  a 
System  of  Information.  When  forced,  no  one  will  blame  you  for 
doing  your  duty,  but  the  Laws  of  Trade  in  such  a  Country  as 
Carolina  should  ever  have  the  most  gentle  and  liberal  Construc- 
tion put  upon  them.  I  hope  the  Office  in  its  present  hands  will  not 
incur  an  opinion  of  over  severity.  I  think  with  you  that  Custom  has 
prescribed  limits  which  a  Judge  cannot  over  rule,  and  moveover 
that  our  right  as  well  as  Interest  is  good.  Mr.  Brimage3  I  trust  will 
determine  like  another  Daniel. 

[Get?]  my  remaining  things  as  opportunity  offers,  and  collect 
money  due.  I  most  greatly  to  you  for  remittances,  which  you  wrote 
me  you  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  as  in  April  last.  Note  well  what 
I  write  you  in  my  former  letters  on  this  head.  Pick  up  every  bit  of 
gold  and  silver  you  can,  and  every  good  bill  stirring  your  way,  and 
even  for  the  present,  not  regarding  any  other  directions,  apply 

your  receit  of  D s  that  way.  You  will  thankfully  get  Bills  in 

Virginia  for  the  Cash  you  collect,  and  I  would  have  you  go  in  with 
it  as  far  as  Suffolk  yourself.  I  intreat  your  attention  to  this  object, 
and  be  assured  I  will  thankfully  remember  your  exertions  for  me. 
I  write  you  to  draw  on  Mr.  Montfort  or  my  Cousin  Ben  for 
whatever  Sums  in  prod[uce?]  you  can  exchange  for  Cash.  I 
depend  on  your  affection,  and  best  endeavours,  and  formed  great 
hopes  upon  them. 

(Your  uncle  Macartney  died  about  a  fortnight  ago:  It  was  but 
civil  in  him.  I  have  heard  no  further,  nor  lately  from  Bristol.  I 
propose  to  pay  our  friends  there  a  Visit  in  the  Summer.) 
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My  Father  keeps  his  health  very  well,  and  proposes  spending 
his  Summer  near  the  Sea-Side.  I  have  had  my  health  but  poorly 
this  Winter:  a  good  thumping  Remittance  would  set  me  to  rights, 
and  perhaps  give  me  Spirits  to  go  a  courting,  tho'  it  still  continues 
to  be  all  talk  and  no  Cyder  with  me  on  that  head.  Mr.  Shaws 

friends  are  all  out  of  the  India  direction.  Sir  G.  M y  still 

continues  in  Ireland,  verifying  the  old  saying  that  a  Prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  own  Country.  I  have  a  friend  in  a  corner  with 
Lord  North,4  who  I  hope  will  secure  matters  for  the  present,  and 
bring  them  about  hereafter.  If  you  ever  talk  on  the  subject,  or  are 
asked  any  questions,  your  answer  is — My  leave  of  Absence  is 
continued  from  the  Treasury. 

Continue  to  write  me  often,  and  be  assured  you  oblige  me  much 
by  so  doing.  (If  you  see  Col.  Harvey  let  him  know  I  desired  to  be 
particularly  remembered  to  him,  and  that  I  shall  write  him  and 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  very  soon.) 

(I  am  glad  to  hear  of  Sir  Nathl.  Duckinfield's  safe  arrival,  and 
present  him  with  my  Compliments.  If  he  chuses  the  plan  Chuston 
drew  for  me  of  Duckinfield,  he  may  have  it,  paying  the  charge,  or 
what  less  you  may  agree  for.  It  was  my  direction  to  Chuston  to 
give  no  copy  of  it  whatever.  Speak  to  Sir  N.  D.  on  this  subject.  I 
am  sure  the  plan  will  be  worth  much  more  to  him.)5 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  old  friends  Mr.  Campbell's  and 
Mr.  Brownriggs  families  are  well  and  happy. 

Ben:  McCulloh  seems  to  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  first 
accot.  (Nov.  1767)  he  settled  with  the  Office,  in  my  wrong,  by  an 
error  of  £180.  in  casting  up  the  debit  side.  See  the  Accot.  I  hope 
this  has  been  set  to  rights:  if  not,  I  am  sure  no  objection  will 
arise  to  it  from  Mr.  Hardy,  and  in  that  case,  let  the  Sum  be  carried 
to  the  Credit  of  my  accot.  with  him. 

Mr.  Cumming6  had  in  his  possession  on  loan  the  3  first  Vol.  of 
Bacon's  Abridgment.7  The  [4th?]  I  sent  to  Mr.  Johnston  to 
complete  the  sett.  I  never  disposed  of  them  to  Mr.  Cumming,  or 
made  any  agreemt.  about  them,  and  I  desire  you  would  try  to  get 
possession  of  them,  and  write  me.  I  shall  soon  make  relative  to 
the  books  I  have  at  Mr.  Campbell's. 

If  anything  to  add  occurs,  you  will  have  it  below.  I  am  very 
truly  Your  affect  and  assured  friend. 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  McRee  {Iredell,  I,  62-63)  silently  deletes  large 
portions  of  this  letter. 

1  A  small  duty  was  collected  at  ports  throughout  the  empire  for  the  benefit 
of  the  naval  hospital  at  Greenwich,  England. 
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2  The  Carolina  Coffee  House,  located  at  No.  25,  Birchin  Lane,  was  the 
business  address  of  various  merchants  and  insurance  brokers  involved  in  the 
American  trade.  McCulloh  himself  seems  to  have  made  it  his  London  head- 
quarters much  of  the  time,  as  did  other  men  with  interests  in  North  Carolina. 
Bryant  Lillywhite,  London  Coffeehouses:  A  Reference  Book  .  .  .  (London: 
George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1963),  147-149.  Lillywhite  errs  in  saying  there  is 
no  evidence  for  existence  of  the  coffeehouse  before  1748.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
1682  the  coffeehouse  was  in  business,  serving  as  a  focal  point  of  Carolina 
affairs:  ".  .  .  some  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,"  advertised  Samuel  Wilson,  "will 
be  every  Tuesday  at  11  of  the  clock  at  the  Caro/ina-Coffeehouse  in  Burch- 
ing  Lane  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  inform  all  people  what  Ships  are  going, 
or  any  other  thing  whatsoever."  [Samuel  Wilson],  An  Account  of  the 
Province  of  Carolina  in  America  .  .  .  (London:  Printed  by  G.  Larkin  for 
Francis  Smith,  1682),  19. 

:i  William  Brimmage,  a  close  friend  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  was  judge 
of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty  in  North  Carolina.  He  lived  in  New  Bern  and 
married  about  1773.  Accused  of  disloyalty  during  the  Revolution,  he  was 
temporarily  jailed  in  Edenton  and  then  ordered  to  leave  the  state,  his  family 
remaining  behind.  Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  Jl,  February  23,  1774,  below; 
McRee,  Iredell,  I,  61-62;  Robert  O.  DeMond,  The  Loyalists  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  Revolution  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1940),  56,  104,  159, 
hereinafter  cited  as  DeMond,  Loyalists  in  N.C. 

4  Frederick  North  (1732-1792) — Lord  North  was  only  a  courtesy  title — ap- 
pointed head  of  the  ministry  in  1770. 

5  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  JI's  friend  and  unsuccessful  suitor  of  Hannah 
Johnston,  lived  at  nearby  Dukinfield,  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Creek  in  Bertie 
County.  A  member  of  the  royal  council,  Dukinfield  returned  to  England  in 
1772  and  secured  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  leaving  his  lands  in  the 
possession  of  his  mother  and  John  Pearson,  his  stepfather  (who  subsequently 
died).  Later  Dukinfield  gave  his  power  of  attorney  to  JI,  who  tried  unavail- 
ingly  to  save  the  Englishman's  property  when  the  state  confiscated  loyalists' 
lands  during  the  Revolution.  In  time  he  was  compensated  by  the  British 
Loyalist  Claims  Commission.  He  corresponded  with  Jl  as  late  as  1789.  The 
reference  to  Chuston's  plan  is  an  architectural  drawing  for  the  completion  of 
Dukinfield's  Bertie  County  home,  of  which  only  two  unadjoining  brick  wings 
were  ever  built.  Dukinfield  file,  Loyalist  Transcripts,  A&H;  State  Gazette  of 
North  Carolina  (New  Bern),  January  12,  1786;  DeMond,  Loyalists  in  N.C, 
58,  147. 

H  William  dimming  (d.  1797),  the  Edenton  lawyer.  See  "Making  of  a 
Revolutionary,"  above. 

7  Matthew  Bacon,  A  New  Abridgment  of  the  Law.  By  a  Gentleman  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  [By  M.  Bacon,  assisted  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  by 
Joseph  Sayer  and  Owen  Ruffhead.],  5  vol.,  1736-1766. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

[June  20,  1770] 

I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  the  office  was  still  complained  of 
on  account  of  the  fees,  as  I  directed,  and  now  direct,  that  such  fees 
as  are  generally  complained  of,  should  be  moderated  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  I  repeat  my  directions  that  it  be  done,  and  that 
the  office  consult  Col.   Harvey,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  some  of  the 
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chief  gentlemen  in  the  trade,  on  the  subject.  I  would  not  give  cause 
of  complaint  to  any  one,  and  I  strictly  desire  you  will  have  the 
above  directions  carried  into  execution  without  delay.  I  write  a 
few  lines  to  Col.  Harvey,  and  mention  this  matter  to  him.  I  desire 
you  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  take  a  ride  to  his  house,  and 
consult  with  him.  I  wish  Ben  very  happy.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  on  the  subject.  Make  my  compliments  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Johnston;  I  beg  leave  to  offer  him  my  sincere  congratulations  on 
his  marriage,  and  to  assure  him  of  my  very  sincere  wishes  for 
his  happiness. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  64).  McRee  writes  "Extract  from  a  Letter  from 
H.  E.  McCulloh,  dated  June  20."  McRee  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  placing 
the  letter  in  1770  since  Samuel  Johnston  had  married  only  a  short  time 
earlier,  May  29,  1770. 


Thomas  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

St.  Dorothys  Jama.  2  July  1770 
Dear  Nephew 

Inclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  my  last,  which  Messrs.  Mead  and 
Chambers  tell  me,  they  have  forwarded  to  you,  but  by  what 
conveyance  I  know  not.  They  allso  tell  me  they  will  ship  off  a 
Negro  named  Spencer,  (who  has  been  working  in  their  Store  9 
months  at  least,  altho'  sent  to  be  ship'd  off  to  you  immediatly) 
that  the  Negro  will  be  deliver'd  to  one  Capn.  Chambers,  who  goes 
passenger  in  some  Vessell  whose  name  they  have  not  mentioned, 
and  he  has  promised  to  deliver  the  Negro  to  you.  As  soon  as  he 
comes  to  your  hands,  I  would  have  him  sold,  and  by  first  opper- 
tunity,  the  proceeds  of  him  shipd.  in  the  following  articles  viz  15 
Barrls.  of  your  Herring,  the  remainder  in  Red  Oak  Staves, 
properly  Staved — drawn  and  pick'd,  fitt  for  making  Sugar  hogs- 
heads. 

I  have  wrote  you  so  many  letters,  which  I  must  believe  have 
miscarried,  that  I  can  not  help  thinking,  it  is  the  common  practice 
of  your  Captains,  to  distroy  all  letters  that  do  not  relate  to  their 
Cargo  or  Owners;  imagining  they  may  Suffer  in  their  Trade  by 
delivering  of  them.  I  must  therefore  indeavour  to  get  this  con- 
veyed, thro  some  safer  channel  than  those  hitherto  sent,  and  if 
you  can  fall  on  a  method  of  geting  yours  inclosed,  by  the  Owner  of 
any  ship  bound  to  this  Island  to  their  friend  in  Kingston,  or  even 
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by  way  of  So:  Carolina,  I  imagin  your  letters  could  not  miscarry. 

It  is  reported  here  that  a  Capn.  Banger  who  had  formerly 
Loaded  at  our  Bay  some  voyages,  is  daily  expected  with  two 
cargoes  of  Herrings  from  Edenton,  which  if  they  arrive,  must 
meet  a  good  market.  From  almost  3  years  dry  weather  we  have 
been  in  a  distressed  situation,  particularly  for  provisions  this 
last  year,  and  if  it  was  not  for  supplies  from  your  continent,  must 
have  starved.  But  I  hope  we  are  within  a  few  weeks  of  plenty  as 
we  have  had  fine  rains  and  there  are  great  Crops  of  Corn  on  the 
Ground. 

I  have  heared  nothing  from  home  since  I  wrote  you  last.  Let 
me  hear  often  from  you  and  regard  not  the  expence  of  sending  by 
S:  Carolina  when  other  oppertunitys  fail.  If  I  can  meet  with  a  safe 
conveyance  I  will  send  you  some  Books  out  of  my  small  collection, 
both  good  and  usefull  and  which  I  am  sure  you  will  Be  glad  to 
peruse.  I  remain  Dear  Nephew  Your  mo:  affect.  Uncle 

Thos:  Iredell 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  Mr.  James  Iredell  Comptroller 
of  the  Customs  at  Edenton  North  Carolina.  Mr  Neil  is  requested  to  forward 
this  letter  by  the  first  safe  Opportunity."  This  is  the  first  Iredell  letter  to 
bear  a  postmark:  "New-Bern."  McRee  (Iredell,  I,  64)  silently  omits  the 
reference  to  selling  the  Negro,  just  as  he  at  times  deletes  other  references  to 
slavery — perhaps  because  of  his  sensitivity  to  northern  criticism  of  the 
peculiar  institution  in  the  1850s. 


Thomas  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

[1770?] 

As  to  your  politicks,  I  have  time  to  say  little.  I  believe  with  you 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  has  possessed  your  people  pretty  gen- 
erally, but  in  what  sense  of  the  word  (for  it  has  several)  I  will 
not  determine.  I  suspect  an  agreement  among  the  great  at  home 
would  soon  knock  in  the  head  those  visionary  notions  that  have 
led  your  people  to  such  unwarrantable  lengths,  and  that  no 
Parliament  nor  Ministry  will  ever  give  up  the  power  of  taxing, 
though  they  may  that  of  internal  taxation.  But  be  this  as  it  will, 
the  less  you  meddle  with  politicks  the  better.  As  you  are  a  King's 
officer,  stand  neuter  at  least.  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  another 
runaway.  When  he  is  taken  he  shall  be  sent  to  you. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  74).  McRee  writes  "Extract  from  a  Letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Iredell"  and  places  it  immediately  after  Thomas  Iredell  to  Jl, 
July  2,  1770,  without  further  elaboration. 
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"Licence  To  Plead  Law'*  in  the  Inferior  Courts 

[December  14,  1770] 
North  Carolina 

His  Excellency  William  Tryon  Esquire  His  Majestys  Captain 
General  and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  said  Province  to 
the  honorable  Martin  Howard1  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  the  said 
Province  and  to  all  and  singular  the  Judges  and  Justices  of  the 
several  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  within  the  Same.  Whereas 
James  Iredell  of  Chowan  County  Gentleman  hath  applied  to  Me 
to  be  admitted  and  allowed  to  plead  and  practice  as  an  Attorney 
in  the  several  Courts  of  this  Province  by  and  with  the  Approbation 
and  Recommendation  of  the  Chief  Justice  aforesaid,  certifying 
that  the  said  James  Iredell  is  well  and  duly  qualified.  I  do  hereby 
Admit,  Allow  and  Authorize  the  said  James  Iredell  to  plead  and 
practice  as  an  Attorney  in  the  several  Inferior  Courts  within  the 
said  Province  during  my  Pleasure  and  as  long  as  He  shall  reside 
in  the  said  Province,  with  all  the  Rights  and  Privileages  that 
Attorneys  and  Practisers  in  the  Law  have  or  are  entitled  to  have 
in  the  said  Province,  He  taking  the  several  Oaths  and  making  and 
Subscribing  the  Declaration  appointed  for  His  Qualification. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms  at  Newbern  this  14 
Day  of  December  Anno  Domino  17702 

Wm  Tryon 

By  His  Excellencys  Command 
J.  Edwards  Provincial  Secretary 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Endorsed  by  Thomas  Jones,  clerk  of  Chowan 
County  Court:  "James  Iredell  Esquire  produced  from  his  Excellency  William 
Tryon  Esquire  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over  this  province 
a  Licence  thereby  authorizing  him  the  said  James  Iredell  to  plead  and 
practice  as  an  Attorney  in  the  several  Inferior  Courts  in  the  Province  afore- 
said, the  said  James  Iredell  having  taken  the  Oaths  prescribed  by  Law  for 
the  qualification  of  publick  Officers  and  subscribed  the  Test  as  also  having 
taken  the  Oath  of  an  Attorney,  was  duly  admitted  one  of  the  Attorneys  of 
this  Court  accordingly.  Given  under  my  hand  and  Seal  at  Arms  this  XIX  day 
of  December  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  His  Majestys  Reign."  Jones  records  the 
same  statement  in  Chowan  Minute  Docket,  1766-1772,  A&H. 

Editorial  Note:  According  to  an  act  of  1760,  it  was  necessary  for  a  prospec- 
tive attorney  to  undergo  an  oral  examination  "as  to  his  knowledge  in  matters 
of  law  and  the  practise  of  court  by  some  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts," 
who  would  then  issue  a  certificate  "recommending  him  to  the  governor  .  .  . 
and  shall  likewise  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  justices  of  the  inferior 
court  of  the  county  wherein  he  shall  reside,  certifying  himself  to  be  a  person 
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of  good  character.  .  .  ."  As  Governor  Tryon  noted  in  1767,  a  license  restricted 
"the  candidate's  practice  to  the  inferior  courts  only,  and  such  must  obtain 
new  recommendation  and  license  before  they  are  allowed  to  practice  in  the 
higher  courts  of  judicature.  The  other  and  higher  kind  of  license  is  without 
limitation,  and  the  party  obtaining  it  may  act  as  attorney  and  counsel  in  all 
the  courts  of  law  as  solicitor  and  counsel  in  the  courts  of  equity  in  the 
province."  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  XXV,  448,  VII,  485.  There  were  in 
1767,  reported  Tryon,  about  forty-five  lawyers  in  North  Carolina.  In  some 
quarters  the  old  hostility  toward  men  who  pleaded  for  money  continued,  and 
it  doubtless  was  reinforced  by  the  complaints  of  the  Regulators  that  attorneys 
in  the  backcountry  charged  excessively  for  their  services.  There  were  legal 
limits  to  what  lawyers  could  charge,  although  many  people  were  probably 
unaware  of  that  fact.  JI  always  maintained  lawyers  made  a  modest  but 
comfortable  living.  Of  course,  some  attorneys  were  more  successful  than 
others,  and  a  number — including  Samuel  Johnston — practiced  law  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  planters  and  merchants.  Judging  from  his  memoranda 
books  covering  the  period  from  the  1760s  to  the  1780s,  it  would  appear  that 
Johnston  often  handled  an  average  of  200  cases  a  year  in  the  courts. 

Moreover,  old  prejudices  not  withstanding,  the  legal  profession  in  America 
grew  steadily  in  prestige.  "In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so 
generally  a  Study"  as  in  America,  declared  Edmund  Burke  in  1775.  "The 
profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful,  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the 
lead  ....  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseller  that  in  no  branch  of  his 
business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on 
the  law  exported  to  the  plantations."  "What  had  JI  read  in  the  field  of  law  by 
the  time  he  acquired  his  first  license  in  1770?  Two  small  bound  volumes, 
preserved  at  UNC,  contain  notes  on  his  reading  in  1769  and  perhaps  1770. 
They  reveal  his  familiarity  with  Matthew  Bacon's  A  New  Abridgment  of  the 
Law,  Sir  Edward  Coke's  The  First  Part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of 
England;  or,  A  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  and  the  first  volume,  at  least,  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  published 
in  four  volumes  between  1765  and  1769.  By  1771  JI  had  completed  all  of 
Blackstone,  "by  the  favour  of  Mr  Johnston  who  lent  them  to  me,"  and  he 
requested  his  father  purchase  him  a  set  in  England.  "I  hear,"  said  Burke  in 
1775,  "that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in 
America  as  in  England."  JI  to  Francis  Iredell,  July  31,  1771,  below;  Elliott 
R.  Barkan  (ed.),  Edmund  Burke  on  the  American  Revolution:  Selected 
Speeches  and  Letters  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966),  85. 


1  Martin  Howard  (ca.  1730-1781),  a  prominent  resident  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  was  forced  to  flee  because  of  his  advocacy  of  royalizing  the  colonial 
government  and  because  of  his  defense  of  the  Stamp  Act.  British  authorities 
rewarded  his  stand  by  securing  his  appointment  as  chief  justice  of  North 
Carolina  in  1767.  Samuel  Johnston,  who  claimed  that  he  had  been  considered 
for  the  high  judicial  post,  wrote  that  Howard  "sold  his  country  sometime 
ago"  and  that  "this  Office  is  given  him  for  the  Consideration  of  that  Sale. 
...  he  will  find  some  Advocates  for  Liberty  in  this  Province  as  violent  as 
those  he  fled  from  in  Rhode  Island."  Although  JI  came  to  disagree  with 
Howard's  politics,  he  considered  the  Rhode  Islander  a  man  of  courage  and 
integrity — Howard  publicly  stated  his  opposition  to  human  slavery — and  he 
befriended  the  former  chief  justice  after  independence  was  declared,  a 
courageous  act  on  JI's  part.  Howard  sailed  for  England,  never  to  return,  in 
1777.  Henry  H.  Edes,  "Memoir  of  Martin  Howard  .  .  .  ,"  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  Transactions,  VIII  (March,  1900),  384-402;  Johnston  to 
Thomas  Barker,  August  20,  1766,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC;  John  Whiting  to 
Ezra  Stiles,  April  8, 1767,  Francis  Nash  Papers,  A&H. 
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A  good  deal  of  North  Carolina  news,  including  Howard's  grand  jury  address 
on  slavery  (May  11,  1772),  appeared  in  the  Rhode  Island  Newport  Mercury  in 
the  1770s. 

2  JI  mixed  pleasure  with  business  on  his  trip  to  New  Bern  to  obtain  his 
law  license,  for  he  attended  the  formal  opening  of  Tryon's  new  Governor's 
Palace.  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  JI,  May  14,  1773,  below.  A  vivid  contem- 
porary description  of  the  ball  and  other  festivities  is  in  Dill,  Governor  Tryon 
and  His  Palace,  117. 


James  Iredell  to  John  Harvey 

Edenton  21st  Deer  1770 

Sir, 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  are  so  much 
better  and  I  most  heartily  wish  you  may  soon  have  a  perfect 
recovery — I  only  left  Newbern  last  Saturday,  and  brought  with 
me  a  letter  from  you'r  Son,  which  I  have  given  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
to  be  forwarded  to  you — I  believe  he  has  inclosed  you  the  Speech 
and  Addresses,  or  I  would  have  sent  them  to  you.  Before  I  left 
Newbern,  the  Assembly  had  done  nothing,  but  since  there  have 
been  appearances  very  alarming.  The  day  I  left  Town  (Newbern) 
Mr.  Johnston  presented  a  spirited  Bill  to  the  House  upon  the 
subject  of  punishing  the  Regulators.  The  substance  (as  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect  from  what  he  told  me  of  it)  was  this — to  enforce  in 
effect,  tho'  not  in  express  words,  the  Riot  Act  as  it  is  in  England — 
to  empower  the  King's  Attorney  or  any  of  his  Deputies  to 
prosecute  in  any  part  of  the  province — and  if  any  Persons  so 
prosecuted  did  not  surrender  in  a  limited  time,  that  they  should 
stand  convicted  and  outlawed — impowering  likewise  the  Governor 
to  take  such  draughts  from  the  Militia  as  he  should  think  necessary 
to  inforce  the  execution  of  the  civil  Power. 

This  Bill,  I  believe,  Sir,  you  would  have  thought  expedient,  tho' 
severe,  but  desperate  diseases  must  have  desperate  Remedies. 
The  bill,  however,  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  Table  and  imme- 
diately a  Committee  was  appointed  (among  whom  were  M.  Moore,1 
A.  Nash,2  [.  .  .]  Parsons3  and  [.  .  .]  to  prepare  a  Bill  for  regulating 
Officer's  fees,  and  for  other  purposes.  A  favourite  [.  .  .]  in  agita- 
tion is,  for  allowing  all  Clerks,  Salaries — County  Court  from 
£50  to  70  per  ann.,  Superior  Court  from  70  to  100.  No  Fees  what- 
ever are  to  be  allowed.  The  Lawyers  are  to  be  scourged  too.  In 
short,  it  seems  that  a  Majority  of  the  house  are  of  regulating 
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Letter  from  James  Iredell,  Sr.,  to  John  Harvey.  MSS  in  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  Raleigh. 
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Principles  and  are  not  only  determined  upon  a  levelling  plan,  but 
will  be  very  reluctant  (if  at  all  to  be  persuaded)  in  passing  any 
Law  for  a  spirited  vindication  of  the  honor  of  Government.  Your 
absence,  Sir,  at  so  critical  a  period  is  much  to  be  lamented,  but 
yourself  is  equally  to  be  pitied  for  the  unhappy  occasion,  as  your 
Country  for  the  unhappy  Effect  of  it. 

I  wish  my  Time  would  permit  me  to  pay  you  a  visit,  but  tho'  I 
am  prevented  that  pleasure,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  no  Person 
is  with  greater  Truth  and  Respect,  Sir,  I  am  most  humble  and 
obedt  Servt. 

Jas.  Iredell 

I  beg  leave  to  desire  my  best  Compliments  to  Mrs.  Harvey  and  the 
rest  of  your  very  agreeable  Family. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  A&H). 

Editorial  Note:  JI  exaggerates  in  saying  that  "a  Majority  of  the  house" 
were  "of  regulating  Principles";  indeed,  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written 
the  lower  house  voted  to  hold  in  contempt  Hermon  Husband,  one  of  the 
leading  Regulators.  Furthermore,  at  that  session  the  so-called  Johnston  Riot 
Act  was  passed,  although  it  was  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  Privy 
Council.  On  the  other  hand,  that  session  of  the  assembly  (opened  December 
5)  had  begun  its  deliberations  in  a  conciliatory  mood  by  adopting  several 
measures  designed  to  meet  Regulator  grievances  concerning  debts,  fees,  and 
other  matters.  However,  when  the  assembly  learned  that  the  Regulators 
were  preparing  to  march  on  New  Bern,  the  legislators  responded  with 
punitive  action.  See  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above;  Powell,  Regulators 
in  N.C.,  xv-xxii,  295-296. 


1  Maurice  Moore  (1735-1777)  of  New  Hanover  County,  whose  important 
political  career  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  William  Hooper  to  JI,  August  5, 
1774,  ed  n,  below.  See  also  DAB,  XIII,  133-134. 

2  Abner  Nash  (1740-1786)  of  New  Bern  was  later  speaker  of  the  state 
Senate,  1779,  governor  of  the  state,  1780-1781,  and  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  1782-1785.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  I,  403-404;  DAB, 
XIII,  383-384. 

3  Thomas  Person  (1733-1800),  of  Granville  County,  who  sympathized 
with  the  Regulators.  For  a  more  detailed  sketch,  see  Samuel  Spencer  to  JI, 
February  15,  1781,  Volume  II;  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  "Thomas  Person,"  NCB, 
IX  (July,  1909),  16-35. 

1771 

Arthur  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

Bath  12  March  1771 
Dear  Brother 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  you, 
occasioned  by  my  Father  or  brother  doing  it,  but  as  I  hear  there 
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is  a  ship  going  to  James  River,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  disagre- 
able  to  receive  a  letter  from  all  three,  as  it  would  be  without  any 
expence.  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  if  my  letter  meets  with  half 
as  good  a  recception,  as  yours  does  here. 

Bath  is  at  present  pretty  full,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  in  about 
a  month  it  will  be  quite.  We  want  but  two  rooms  and  a  Garrett  to 
be  full.  Miss  Linley  (a  great  singer  at  Bath)  is  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Long,  (a  Gentleman  of  £8000  a  year)  as  soon  as  the  writings 
can  be  drawn,  by  which  he  is  to  settle  1200  a  year  upon  her,  and  to 
give  her  father  1500  for  the  remaining  part  of  her  prenticeship, 
as  it  seems  she  has  four  years  to  serve.  But  I  think  that  very 
unreasonable,  as  it  was  enough  to  give  her  1200  a  year.  He  is 
upwards  of  sixty  and  she  is  16. 

There  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  dispute  subsisting  between  two 
annonymous  writers  under  the  signatures  of  Humanus  and 
Spectator.  Spectator  charged  Humanus,  (who  is  thought  to  be 
Doctor  Rigges)  with  the  Doctor's  not  attending  as  they  ought 
at  St  Peters  hospital.  Almost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Dispute, 
Humanus  attacked  Dr  Harwood  with  being  the  Author  of  Spec- 
tator. Dr  Harwood  wrote  the  next  Saturday,  a  very  spirited  letter, 
which  was  so  home  that  Humanus  could  only  answer  with  evasion. 
Humanus  had  charged  Mr  Lee  and  Mr.  Rouguet  before  he  did  Dr 
Harwood;  but  for  particulars  we  refer  you  to  Fasleys  Newspapers, 
which  we  send  you  by  this  ship.  You  will  there  see  Dr  Harwood 
come  off  with  flying  colours. 

Mr.  Poultney  (who  has  an  Estate  (very  conserable)  about  Bath 
which  was  left  him  by  The  Earl  of  Bath,  and  for  which  he  changed 
his  name  from  Johnston  to  Poultney)  has  built  a  very  handsome 
Bridge,  over  the  river  by  Bath  wicke.  His  Intention  for  doing  it 
was  to  Pass  a  Bill  thro  the  House  of  commons  for  Leave  to  make  a 
road,  from  Bath  to  Devizes  by  which  you  would  avoid  Kingsdown 
Hill  (which  is  a  very  steep  one)  and  been  of  good  service  to  this 
city.  But  some  gentlemen  of  Bath,  who  had  estates  by  the  London 
road,  have  obliged  Mr  Poultney  to  drop  it. 

The  duke  and  dutchess  of  Kingston  are  at  present  here.  The 
dutchess  has  introduced  a  fashion  of  going  With  her  work  Bag  at 
the  rooms  and  having  her  servants  play  the  French  Horn  there. 

There  are  likewise  in  Bath  the  dukes  of  Northumberland, 
Queensberry,  Earls  of  March,  Plymouth,  (and  family,)  Lords 
Mountstewart,  St  John,  Clare,  Colonel  Nugent,  and  a  great  many 
people  of  Fashion. 
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We  hope  soon  to  see  Charly  in  Blue  and  white,  as  Sir  George 
promised  to  give  him  a  Commission. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  news  to  entertain  you  with.  If  I 
knew  any  I  should  be  sure  to  acquaint  you  with  it,  as  there  is  not 
any  person  that  would  do  it  more  readily  than  Dear  Brother  Yrs 
most  Affectionatly 

Arthr  Iredell 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Addressed  "To  James  Iredell  Esqr  Comptroller 
of  the  Customs  In  Eddenton  North  Carolina." 


Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

Dublin  March  20.  1771 

My  last  letter  dear  James  conveyed  to  you  the  Melancholy 
Account  of  your  Uncle's  death,  which  I  find  you  had  not  received 
when  you  last  wrote  to  me.  Since  [that]  time  I  have  been  quite  a 
Rambler.  The  latter  end  of  June  I  left  Bristol,  and  went  to  London 
to  join  my  friend  Miss  Kerr  and  Dr.  Weld,  with  whom  I  had  agreed 
to  pay  a  visit  to  this  Kingdom.  This  you  know  was  long  my 
Int[ention] .  My  time  in  London  was  spent,  as  it  is  generally  done 
by  those  who  pay  it  a  Short  visit,  in  a  continual  hurry.  I  spent  one 
day  with  Lord  Wigton  (Lo[rd]  Fleming  that  was)  and  his  new 
married  Lady.  She  is  an  Exceedingly  pretty,  agree  [able]  Woman, 
and  brought  him  twenty  Thousand  pounds — no  bad  thing  for  one 
that  [want]ed  it.  As  I  have  been  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  a 
description  of  people  and  places  from  you,  I  will  also  attempt  the 
same  for  you.  Now  as  the  wor[d  pret]ty  can't  possibly  convey  an 
Idea  of  a  person,  I  will  draw  Lady  W's  pic  [ture]  as  well  as  I  am 
able — though  perhaps  after  it's  done,  like  limnings  I  have  seen,  it 
might  as  well  pass  for  any  body  else.  In  the  first  place,  as  [to 
per]  son,  she  is  rather  taller  than  I  am;  her  face  rather  round  than 
long;  most  beautiful  complexion,  both  red  and  white;  her  eyes 
dark,  as  also  her  [hair]  which  is  exceedingly  fine  and  a  very 
handsome  hand  and  arm.  And  now,  how  do  you  like  your  new 
Cousin? 

I  spent  two  or  three  days  with  my  friend,  [Mrs.]  Butler,  at 
Turnham-green.  Just  before  I  left  England  I  went  on  a  little  party 
of  pleasure  for  twenty  miles  about  London.  As  you  have  never  seen 
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the  seat  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Rayner-Hill  (Cobham),  a  slight  de- 
scription of  it  may  afford  you  some  little  Entertainment.  Such  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  w[ill]  I,  if  possible  give  you  an  Idea  of  it.  The 
House  is  not  worth  mentioning,  but  the  improvements  are  delight- 
ful. The  first  view  is  from  a  shrubbery  in  an  octagon  form  in  which 
you  have  the  tulip  tree,  and  many  others  that  come  from  your 
part  of  the  World,  and  which  are  seldom  met  with  in  England. 
From  this  you  come  into  a  fine  Lawn  on  which  he  intended 
building  [a]  house.  The  river  Mole  winds  round  the  greatest  part 
of  his  estate,  and  serves  as  bounds  to  it.  In  this  river  he  has  cut 
little  Islands  and  planted  them  with  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs.  Cobham  Church  is  a  very  pretty  object  from  this  place. 
The  Second  View  is  from  the  Vineyard,  which  of  course  lies  to  the 
South.  From  this  Vineyard  he  makes  Excellent  Champagne.  The 
third  view  is  from  a  Gothic  Temple.  From  this  place  you  see  an 
Elegant  Chineze  Bridge  over  an  Extensive  piece  of  Water  that 
Mr.  H.  has  thrown  into  his  Garden  by  a  simple  piece  of  Mechanism, 
which  is  a  wheel  in  the  [form]  of  a  corkscrew  that  raises  sixty- 
three  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  Minute.  You,  who  ha[ve]  gone 
through  a  Course  of  Lectures,  will  easily  comprehend  the  manner- 
it  wo[rks]  in — a  tower  just  rising  out  of  a  thick  wood — a  Markee 
or  tent  in  the  most  Elegant  form  made  of  white  canvass  and  done 
round  with  blue  fringe  and  tassels  drawn  up  in  festoons — with  a 
distant  view  of  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  g[ateway.]  There  is  also  a 
beautiful  Grotto  but  that's  not  quite  finished.  From  this  we  walked 
up  a  Wood  as  wild  as  any  you  have  described  in  America,  to  a 
hermitage  that  was  formed  of  old  pines.  We  entered  the  room 
[and]  found  every  thing  within  answer  the  outward  appearance — 
an  oak  wood  table  with  a  Couple  of  Chairs,  a  straw  Mattress  on  a 
Couch  by  way  of  Bed,  and  a  wooden  candlestick.  The  place  seemed 
formed  for  contemplation.  From  [this]  we  went  into  another  room 
furnish'd  in  the  same  rustic  manner.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect  cannot  be  describ'd.  The  ripe  corn  waving  in  some  places 
while  the  different  shades  of  green  form  the  adjoining  hills  and 
meadows  variegated  the  Scene.  On  this  occasion  we  spent  three 
days  very  agreeably.  Went  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastles  and  to 
Woodburn  farm,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Southcote.  But  it  would  only  [be] 
a  repetition  were  I  to  say  any  thing  in  particular  on  them.  Your 
Cousin  Harry  was  one  of  the  Party,  but  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  rest,  therefore  would  be  needless  to  mention  them. 
The  twenty  of  July  I  left  London.  You  need  not  be  told  that  the 
Company  of  my  dear  Lizzy  Kerr  made  the  Journey  agreeable  to 
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me.  We  travelld  to  Holyhead  and  thank  God  had  a  safe  tho'  not 
quick  passage.  I  went  immediately  to  your  Cousin  Wells,  but  staid 
there  but  two  days,  still  I  went  to  the  black  rock  to  Mrs. 
Paumier's.  It's  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  I  have  experienced  the 
greatest  affection  and  civility,  by  much  the  greatest  share  of  which 
I  must  attribute  to  the  love  they  bore  my  father.  It  must  be  to  that, 
joined  to  the  natural  generosity  and  hospitality  for  which  they  are 
famed,  as  many  of  them  I  had  never  seen,  scarce  heard  of.  About 
five  weeks  [after]  I  came  here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  brides- 
maid to  my  dear  Eliza,  who  was  married  to  your  old  school- fellow, 
Isaac  Weld.1  (I  know  it  [wi]ll  give  you  pleasure  to  [learn] 
George  Kerr  goes  on  so  well.  Please  God  to  spare  his  Life.  I  dare 
say  he  will  make  a  great  figure.  He  sent  his  [sister]  Weld  a 
present  last  Year  of  five  Hundred  pounds.)  After  this  [mar]- 
riage  we  went  a  little  tour  of  three  and  twenty  miles  round  Dublin. 
The  first  day's  journey  was  to  Drogheda.  The  next  morning  we 
went  on  to  [Sla]ne,  where  there  is  the  Completest  Flour  Mills 
in  Europe.  They  [are]  really  very  curious.  The  Mechanism  Mr. 
Weld  explained  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  such  an 
Elegant  Neatness  reigns  through  the  whole  that  it  must  give 
pleasure  to  any  person  to  behold  them.  We  walk'd  through  Lord 
Cunningham's  improvements,  dined  at  Slane,  and  went  on  to 
Navan,  and  finding  ourselves  not  tyred  with  all  the  exercise  we 
had  taken,  called  in  a  blind  harper  and  danced  till  supper.  Next 
morning  breakfasted  at  Trim,  and  afterwards  went  to  see  an  old 
ruined  Castle  at  that  place.  We  went  to  the  top  of  it,  tho'  with  some 
difficulty.  When  we  were  there,  tho'  we  had  a  most  extensive 
prospect,  I  wish'd  myself  down  again,  as  it  really  looked  dreadful 
standing  on  the  broken  battlements  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
ground.  From  this  we  went  to  Lord  Mornington's  at  Dangan.  Here 
we  saw  a  most  elegant  little  Chapel.  The  windows  painted  Glass. 
That  over  the  Altar  was  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  the  Heavens 
opening  and  the  Dove  descending.  The  next  was  Moses  delivering 
the  Laws  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  a  most  venerable,  striking 
figure.  The  next  St.  John  Evangelist  sitting  on  a  spread  eagle,  a 
Scroll  in  one  hand  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  the  last  Paul 
preaching.  The  expression  in  the  faces,  the  due  proportion  each 
figure  [be]ing  the  natural  size,  together  with  the  richness  of  the 
Colours,  made  them  strikingly  beautiful.  The  Branch  that  hung 
from  the  ceiling  [was  of]  burnished  gold,  as  was  also  the  tall 
candlesticks  that  stood  on  each  side  the  Altar  and  those  that  stood 
on  the  Communion  Table.  Went  thro'  his  Improvements,  which 
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are  really  exceedingly  pretty.  [Fr]om  this  we  went  to  Summer 
hill,  Mr.  Rowley's.  The  House  is  Magnificent  [,  and]  esteem 'd  a 
highly  finished  piece  of  Architecture.  In  one  of  the  Rooms,  [over] 
the  chimney  piece  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  Carved  Work  in  White 
Marble,  the  Judgment  of  Hercules.  It's  reckoned  quite  a  masterly 
performance.  [After]  seeing  the  house,  strolled  above  two  hours 
round  the  Domain,  and  it  was  with  regret  we  left  it  then,  altho' 
the  Moon  was  up  and  we  had  eight  miles  to  go  to  the  place  we  were 
to  sleep  at.  Here  too  while  Supper  was  getting  ready  we  danced. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Caston,  the  Duke  of  Leinster's.  Here, 
indeed,  Elegance  [and]  taste  were  displayed.  This  Nobleman  lives 
in  a  true  Princely  Magnificence.  He  has  every  thing  within  him- 
self. This  day  ended  our  tour.  We  returned  to  Harold's  Cross  in  the 
eve.  The  next  week  was  entirely  taken  up  with  receiving  visits, 
and  the  Fortnight  after  in  paying  them,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I 
went  to  pay  a  Visit  to  the  Fews.  Here  I  staid  five  weeks  and  from 
thence  went  to  Market  Hill  to  pay  Sir  Archibald  and  Lady 
Acheson  a  visit,  and  from  thence  to  Carmeen  at  Mrs.  Langs,  where 
after  having  staid  some  time  I  returned  to  Dublin,  after  being 
absent  three  months.  Here  have  I  gone  thro'  all  the  Ceremonies 
being  present  at  the  Castle,  been  at  Grand  Assemblys  of  Lady 
Jane  Macartney  and  (Lady  Strangford),  &c.  And  now  I  think  I 
have  been  as  good  as  my  Word  to  you — in  giving  you  an  Account 
of  my  time. 

And  now  let  me  take  notice  of  some  parts  of  Your  Letter.  And 
first  to  [.  .  .]  it  is  not  Mrs.  Barry,  but  Baddely;  Mrs.  Farr  of 
Clifton  I  hear  is  [dead]  but  I  must  leave  Bristol  news  for  your 
Brother  and  Mother  to  write.  You  ask  me  what  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  it  is,  that  makes  [so]  many  Inquieries.  It's  Mr.  Smith  of 
[Drington?]  who  you  may  remember  to  have  been  in  Company 
with  at  our  house  [and]  the  Gresleys  &c  &c.  Joe  Smith  and  his 
Wife  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with.  Mrs.  Mallard  (Miss  Beaton) 
has  a  son.  Your  friends  have  made  many  Inquiries  after  you.  And 
it  gives  them  and  indeed  all  of  us  great  pleasure  to  think  you  are 
so  happily  Settled.  But  I  am  Afraid  James  that  the  fine  Young 
Ladies  you  are  so  often  in  Company  with  there  will  render  you 
Inconstant  to  me.  But  Seriously  speaking,  guard  your  Heart  with 
watchful  Caution  till  you  are  better  able  to  maintain  a  Wife  and 
Family.  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  [hear  you]  had  an  Entan- 
glement on  your  hand,  as  the  [wisest  in  that  case  are  apt  to]  act  a 
foolish  part;  but  remember  I  ex[pect]  to  be  your  [second  Wife.] 
Your  friend  Joseph  Whitechurch  is  a  Father.  [But  whether]  it  is  a 
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Boy  or  Girl  I  protest  I  don't  remember.  You  in  that  part  of  your 
Letter  that  Mentions  him  tax  me  with  only  telling  the  Lady  is  a 
fortune  without  pointing  out  any  other  Accomplishment.  You 
allow  in  this  Expensive  Age  that  that  is  one  at  Least  and  a  neces- 
sary one.  But  the  cause  of  my  silence  was  intirely  owing  to  my  not 
[being]  Acquainted  with  the  Lady.  I  never  saw  her  but  once, 
therefore  can  [not]  pretend  to  say  any  thing — extremely  Sen- 
sible— very  Agreeable — et  toute  la  chose  necessaire  on  these 
Occasions;  but  what's  the  reason  of  your  writing  such  short  Let- 
ters of  Late?  If  you  grow  [so]  polite,  I  must  certainly  get  the 
small  gilt  paper  instead  of  the  Monstrous  sheets  to  be  on  equal 
terms.  I  fancy  the  Long  L[etters]  I  write  frighten  my  Corres- 
pondents. But  let  me  not  omit  Mention  [ing]  a  Circumstance 
Concerning  your  Brother  Frank.  He  has  at  presfent]  an  Offer 
of  going  out  to  Africa  as  a  Writer  in  the  Affrican  Comp[any] 
Service.  All  his  friends  here  think  its  the  best  thing  he  can  do. 
Lord  George  Macartney  was  with  me  Yesterday,  and  I  find  it  his 
opinion  also.  He  is  to  get  Charles  a  Midship  Man  aboard  a  Man  of 
War.  Your  Cousin  Jemmy  McCulloh  of  Antrim  sail'd  in  the  Packet 
this  Morning  for  London  from  whence  he  is  to  proceed  to  the  East 
Indies  as  a  Surgeon  in  the  Co.  service.  I  believe  you  was  Ac- 
quainted with  him  when  you  was  here — his  Mother  is  Lately  dead. 
Cousin  Wm.  McCulloh  is  just  recover'd  out  of  a  dangerous  fever. 
The  Girls  are  Well.  Willy  is  still  at  Drogheda  School.  They  fear 
he  will  have  a  disagreeable  operation  soon  to  go  thro'  as  they  have 
some  cause  to  think  he  has  a  polypus  growing  in  his  Nose.  My 
Cousin  James  (at  the  Fews)  has  not  been  very  well  lately — but  is 
now  pretty  well  again.  As  to  politicks  I  suppose  you  would  not 
thank  me  for  any  Account  I  could  send  you.  You  no  doubt  have 
Intelligence  of  what  passes  here.  The  Speaker's  resignation  of  the 
chair  Surprized  some  people — His  friends  they  say  here  are 
displeased  at  his  leaving  them  in  the  Lurch.  However  all  parties 
seem  to  agree  in  saying  the  Man  that  has  it  is  much  fitter  for  the 
Employment.  Mr.  Perry  was  bred  to  the  Bar  and  is  reckon'd  a 
most  [eloqu]  ent  Speaker  in  the  House.  How  goes  your  Law  study? 
I  [expect]  to  see  you  make  a  shining  figure  some  day  or  other. 

[I]  have  now  almost  fill'd  my  paper — therefore  must  think  of 
making  a  conclusion.  Is  the  Ballroom  almost  finished  and  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  our  reception,  and  I  think  you  ought  to 
build  a  house  and  get  a  little  Land  round  it — a  Couple  of  Cows 
&c  &c.  If  you  made  it  comfortable  in  all  likelihood  we  might  be 
tempted  to  stay.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  amused  myself 
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with  Imaginary  Schemes.  But  in  Serious  Earnest  be  assured  I 
should  be  happy  in  serving  you,  and  be  assured  that  I  am  with  the 
truest  Affection  my  dear  James  most  Sincerely  your  friend  and 
kinswoman 

Margaret  Macartney 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  James  Iredell  Esqr  Comptrouler 
of  his  Majestys  Customs  at  Edenton  North  Carolina."  Torn  and  blurred. 
Bracketed  portions  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  79-83. 


1  Isaac  Weld  (d.  1824),  the  son  of  the  Dr.  Weld  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
letter,  came  from  a  family  noted  for  its  learning  and  piety  in  the  ministry. 
Weld  who  married  Eliza  Kerr  later  authored  the  well-known  Travels  Through 
The  States  of  North  America  and  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
during  the  Years  1795,  1796,  and  1797  (London:  Stockdale,  1799). 


James  Iredell  to  Francis  Iredell,  Jr. 

Edenton,  15th  June,  1771 

My  dear  Frank 

I  have  been  lately  obliged  with  a  long  letter  from  you,  which, 
though  it  increases  my  regard  for  you,  adds  to  my  concern  for  your 
situation.  Your  account  of  the  unkind  treatment  you  met  with  in 
Ireland  exceeds  any  thing  I  could  have  expected.  To  be  in  a  man- 
ner turned  out  of  a  near  relation's  house,  to  be  refused  the  loan  of 
half  a  guinea  in  a  case  of  so  extravagant  necessity,  with  equal 
haughtiness  and  ill-nature,  and  to  have  your  most  innocent,  and 
best-intentioned  actions  censoriously  misrepresented — oh!  my 
dear  Frank,  this  is  too  much — under  such  a  load  of  indignity  you 
must  have  been  very  unhappy.  I  feel  for  you,  and  the  only  consola- 
tion I  can  offer  is,  that  you  could  never  be  so  treated  but  by  people 
who  know  nothing  of  the  tender  sensations  of  humanity,  and  who 
must  for  this  behavior  incur  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  worthy 
part  of  mankind.  Let  your  conduct  be  always  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  and  you  need  not  doubt  acquiring  the  esteem  of  the 
wise  and  good.  The  capricious  or  evil  tempers  of  mankind  are  out 
of  our  power;  those  who  are  not  under  their  influence  despise 
them,  and  pity,  without  condemning,  those  who  are.  But,  my  dear 
Frank,  it  is  over  now,  and  if  possible,  bury  it  in  oblivion.  Avoid 
despondency  as  a  great  evil,  and  seek,  when  in  your  power,  to 
shake  it  off  by  an  unremitting  habit  of  application  and  industry. 
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I  think  Sir  George  Macartney  appears  to  have  acted  kindly;  and 
I  believe  it  was  not  his  fault  that  you  have  not  yet  obtained  some 
place  worth  your  acceptance;  as  none  would  be  that  did  not  imme- 
diately procure  you  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  point  to  future 
advantages.  It  is  possible  before  this  letter  reaches  you  something 
may  be  concluded  on.  I  am  all  anxiety  on  your  account,  and  often 
am  uneasy  for  you.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  the  proposal  of 
your  going  to  Africa;  it  is  an  unhealthy  place,  disagreeable  coun- 
try, I  believe,  and  would  remove  you  far  from  us  all.  And  yet  Gov. 
Dwayner  seems  to  be  a  man  of  great  goodness,  and  would  deal 
candidly.  At  this  distance  I  can  judge  of  nothing;  but  recommend 
you  to  the  fatherly  goodness  of  God.  May  a  happy  way  of  disposal 
be  found  for  you,  and  when  found,  may  your  conduct  insure  the 
happiest  success.  What  would  you  say,  Frank,  to  a  pair  of  Colors? 
Sir  George  would  readily  procure  them  for  you;  and  it  is  a  very 
genteel  provision.  It  might  be  a  very  comfortable  one,  provided  you 
did  not  give  into  the  extravagance  and  gayety  of  the  army. 

As  it  is  probable  you  may  very  soon  be  introduced  into  life  as 
your  own  master,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  advice,  dictated  by 
experience  and  prompted  by  affection.  On  every  occasion  then 
associate  with  the  genteelest  company  that  are  not  too  much  above 
you;  for  with  them  you  will  receive  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
tion. But  be  cautious  of  giving  in  to  any  expense  inadequate  to 
your  income;  to  which  purpose,  spend  nothing  inconsiderately. 
Let  your  dress  be  always  neat,  but  plainma1  poor  man  dressed 
richly  will  never  command  respect.  Circumstances  that  might 
otherwise  be  concealed,  will  then  be  remembered;  and  he  will  only 
be  an  object  of  ridicule.  At  the  same  time  consider  decency  as  a 
virtue,  and  recollect  the  anecdote  of  Swift,  who  refused  alms  to  a 
poor  man  because  his  hands  were  dirty,  dismissing  him  with  this 
reproof,  that  the  poorest  man  might  procure  water.  At  first  you 
may  be  inclined  to  spend  money  in  trifles,  but  many  trifles  will 
require  a  large  sum,  and  therefore,  before  you  lay  out  any  thing, 
seriously  consider  whether  you  can  afford  it.  I  am  the  more  parti- 
cular on  this  head,  because  for  want  of  using  this  caution,  I  have 
not  kept  within  bounds,  though  I  have  never  been  wilfully  extrav- 
agant. Do  not,  however,  learn  to  be  a  miser.  Be  generous  where 
you  can;  and  charitable  where  you  ought — but  first,  you  are  to 
take  care  of  necessaries;  when  these  are  secure  you  may  then 
think  of  other  things.  With  respect  to  the  rules  of  conduct  and 
behavior,  I  hope  you  want  little  direction.  You  have  had  a  virtuous 
education,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  influence  you  through  life. 
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Be  assured  a  good  man  knows  more  real  pleasure  than  the  most 
refined  voluptuary;  and  will  ever  be  treated  with  more  respect. 
Vice  has  always  for  its  attendants  misery  and  repentance — had 
not  these  be  better  exchanged  for  joy  and  satifaction?  I  need  not, 
I  believe,  be  very  particular  here.  You  have  given  me  agreeable 
proofs  of  a  disposition  inclined  to  my  wish;  and  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  strength  of  my  observations — but  let  me  desire  you  to 
let  no  false  flashes2  of  wit,  or  impertinent  raillery  of  Religion, 
shock  your  principles,  or  stagger  your  belief.  Men  of  this  cast 
laugh  at  Religion,  either  because  they  know  nothing  of  it,  or  care 
nothing  for  it.  Men  of  shallow  understandings  or  bad  hearts  are 
those  who  generally  rank  themselves  in  the  list  of  Free  Thinkers. 
Can  any  have  credit  for  their  Judgment  in  a  case,  where  they  are 
entirely  ignorant,  or  materially  interested?  And  you  know,  it  is 
the  Interest  of  bad  Men  that  there  should  be  no  future  estate.  But 
there  are  two  very  dangerous  vices,  against  which  I  must  parti- 
cularly caution  you — Gaming  and  Drinking.  The  Incitement  to 
the  first  is  the  hope  of  Gain.  What  Incitement  the  other  has,  God 
knows — I  know  not.  Now,  how  many  Men  have  made  fortunes  by 
Gaming?  Or  have  any?  And  how  many  have  been  ruined  by  it? 
Millions?  God  forbid  any  Friend  of  mine  should  add  to  the  number. 
Between  two  Persons  of  equal  skill  the  chance  is  equal,  and  one 
must  infallibly  lose.  And  when  we  again  consider  the  innumerable 
Harpies  to  be  met  with  in  all  disguises,  I  would  point  at  a  Gaming 
house  as  a  place  of  utter  Destruction.  Private  Gaming  is  almost 
as  bad — avoid  it,  and  to  do  it  effectually,  learn  no  Game,  and  then 
you  can  withstand  solicitation.  This  is  my  method;  and  I  never 
play  Cards  at  all,  but  to  make  one  among  particular  Friends  by 
way  of  amusement.  They  are  cursed  things,  and  the  four  Knaves 
of  Cards  have  done  as  much  mischief  as  all  the  Knaves  in  the 
World  besides.  Drinking  I  hope  you  have  a  natural  aversion  to. 
It  is  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  criminal — I  mean,  when  taken  to 
excess.  And  how  it  first  happened  that  Men  drank  more  than  was 
necessary  for  their  support  is  astonishing.  I  will  only  say,  it 
disorders  the  understanding,  debilitates  the  constitution,  ruins 
an  Estate,  and  is  a  prelude  to  every  other  Misfortune.  I  have  but 
just  room  to  desire  you  will  think  favorably  of  my  design  in  writ- 
ing this  letter,  which  was  dictated  by  a  tender  regard  for  your 
best  Interest.  God  grant  you  may  pass  happily  and  honorably 
thro'  Life,  and  this  will  be  a  means  of  making  our  dear  Parents, 
myself,  and  all  your  Friends  happy.  I  am  ever  Dear  Frank  Your 
very  affectionate  Brother 
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FC  (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  More  than  half  of  this  let- 
ter is  missing;  that  part  is  borrowed  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  84-86.  The  letter 
book  itself  appears  to  be  largely  incomplete,  containing  in  its  present  condition 
only  a  few  missives. 


1  Although  "plainma"  is  a  printer's  error,  the  main  point  of  JI's  sentence  is 
clear  enough. 

2  Letter  book  copy  begins  here. 


James  Iredell  to  Charles  Iredell 

Edenton  15  June  1771 

My  dear  Charles, 

I  take  up  my  Pen  to  write  to  you  with  much  pleasure,  more 
especially  as  I  am  told  you  wish  to  receive  a  letter  from  me.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  favorable  and  affectionate  thoughts 
of  me,  and  can  truly  assure  you  of  mine  in  return.  I  am  happy  in 
hearing  you  are  about  being  provided  for,  and  hope  it  will  be  to 
your  wishes  and  advantage.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  in 
Blue  and  White,  and  flatter  myself  your  dress  alone  will  not  be 
suited  to  your  profession.  Be  very  industrious  in  learning  every 
Branch  of  Naval  Knowledge,  and  whatever  else  may  be  of  use  to 
you.  You  will  engage,  my  dear  Charles,  in  no  soft,  effeminate 
Employment;  and  the  rugged  Paths  of  Honor  are  difficult  and 
craggy.  This  you  must  be  sensible  of,  and  therefore  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  scenes  entirely  new,  perhaps  not  thought  of  by  you.  The 
greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  glory  in  surmounting  it,  is  a 
Soldier's  maxim,  and  should  be  ever  present  with  him.  There  does 
not  appear  any  Improbability  of  a  War,  and  you  may  soon  be 
called  into  Action.  Here  will  be  the  trying  scene,  and  tho'  all  your 
Friends  will  wish  and  pray  for  your  safety  (and  none  will,  I  am 
sure,  more  fervently  than  myself),  we  shall  have  your  Honor  very 
much  at  Heart,  and  would  even  rather  that  you  should  die  with 
glory  than  live  with  Infamy.  God  forbid,  my  dear  Charles,  that  I 
should  ever  see  the  day  when  you  will  be  no  more.  I  can  hardly 
refrain  from  tears  while  I  write.  I  love  you  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate sincerity,  and  hope  to  enjoy  many  happy  years  of  Friend- 
ship with  you.  My  regard  for  you  only  induced  me  to  hint  at  an 
unhappy  Incident  which  might  happen,  tho'  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  will.  The  Officers  of  the  Navy  who  are  killed  are  compara- 
tively few  to  those  who  survive,  but  as  it  is  uncertain  to  whom  the 
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chance  may  happen,  and  all  are  liable  to  it,  all  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  This  may  teach  you  how  peculiarly  necessary  it  is, 
that  your  Behaviour  be  very  circumspect,  as  you  may  so  suddenly 
be  snatched  out  of  Life.  From  the  moment  you  enter  on  board  a 
Man  of  War,  consider  your  Life  as  devoted  to  the  public  service, 
and  tho'  at  first  there  may  be  something  shocking  in  the  thought, 
if  properly  improved  it  may  be  productive  of  much  advantage  to 
you.  Your  thinking  so  will  not  accelerate  Danger,  and  will  better 
fortify  you  against  it.  In  an  Engagement  (which  I  suppose  you 
would  not  wish  always  to  avoid)  suffer  no  womanish  fears  to 
unman  you,  and  if  you  feel  any  apprehensive  sensations,  let  a 
Sense  of  Honor,  Duty,  and  Reputation  prevail  with  you  to  dis- 
regard them.  Never  give  way  to  them;  for  that  will  be  to  purchase 
infamy,  perhaps  to  forfeit  life.  Remember,  the  truest  Courage  does 
not  arise  from  animal  insensibility,  but  by  the  superiority  of  the 
mind  over  the  weakness  of  the  Body.  Do  not  therefore  mistake 
timidity  for  Cowardice,  but  as  giving  you  an  opportunity  for  the 
more  honorable  exertion  to  suppress  it. 

I  have  not  time  now,  my  dear  Charles,  to  write  so  particularly 
as  I  could  wish,  and  hope  you  will  consider  what  I  have  wrote  as 
proceeding  from  a  kind  Intention.  Your  Welfare  is  an  object  of 
much  concern  to  me;  and  God  grant  my  wishes  and  prayers  for 
your  Happiness  may  be  perfectly  answered. 

I  will  conclude  with  desiring  the  favor  of  you  to  write  to  me, 
and  with  assuring  you  that  I  am  ever  Your  very  affectionate 
Brother. 

NB.  I  forgot,  as  an  incitement  to  your  good  conduct  to  lay  before 
you  the  prospect  of  advancement,  which  generally  in  the  Navy  is 
the  reward  of  Merit.1  Once  more,  my  dear  Charles,  adieu!  God 
bless  you. 

FC  (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  JI  was  partly  correct,  for  the  navy  was  more  professionally  oriented  than 
the  army.  Family  and  influence  were  usually  not  as  important  to  advancement 
as  in  the  army,  where  officers  secured  commissions  without  formal  training. 
Potential  naval  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  first  underwent  instruction  in 
seamanship  and  navigation. 

James  Iredell  to  Francis  Iredell,  Sr. 

15  June  1771 
My  dear  Father, 

I  returned  yesterday  from  a  distant  County  Court;  and  my  time 
to  write  is  very  limited.  I  have  just  finished  two  letters  to  my 
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Brothers  Frank  and  Charles,  which  I  will  inclose  to  you.  Since  my 
last,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  letter  from  my  Mother,  dated  the 
15  March,1  which  gave  me  much  pleasure,  and  for  which  she  has 
my  sincerest  thanks — a  day  or  two  after,  I  reed,  a  little  Box,  which 
you  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me.  I  am  much  obliged  by  so  many 
Instances  of  your  Goodness,  and  hope  it  will  be  rewarded  with 
many  years  of  Happiness. 

You  must  excuse,  Sir,  my  writing  a  long  letter  now — indeed  I 
have  not  subject  for  one.  But  there  have  happened  some  Scenes 
lately  that  you  must  be  acquainted  (and  then  follows  an  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Alamance).2  We  know  nothing  of  a  certainty  since — 
there  are  various  reports,  but  none  to  be  depended  upon.  God 
knows  how  it  will  end.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt — at  worst,  a 
Regiment  must  be  sent  for  from  New  York,  but  much  mischief 
may  be  done  in  the  meantime.  How  horrid  are  the  miseries  of  civil 
war,  but  how  much  more  horrid,  to  have  Property  insecure,  and 
lives  held  at  the  will  of  a  parcel  of  Banditti! 

I  can  acquaint  you  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  extremely 
well,  and  hope  to  continue  so  thro'  the  Summer.  I  beg  that  I  may 
hear  very  often  and  very  particularly  from  you,  as  I  am  always 
anxious.  Tell  Atty,3  that  I  have  not  time  to  write  him  now,  but 
will  by  some  other  opportunity — that  I  am  much  obliged  to  him 
for  his  pretty  letter,  which  has  not  above  two  or  three  faults,  and 
those  trifling  ones,  and  that  I  trust  he  is  not  wanting  in  applica- 
tion to  his  learning  Since  he  took  all  my  Books  from  me,  pasted 
the  leaves  where  my  name  was  written,  and  inserted  his  own  on 
another.  I  beg  you  to  remember  me  to  him  with  great  affection.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  I  have  deprived  him  of  any  Books  he  wanted. 

I  have  only  to  desire  my  very  affectionate  and  respectful  remem- 
brance to  my  Mother,  and  my  love  to  my  dear  little  Brothers, 
Tommy  and  Billy.4  Can  Billy  write? — if  he  can  will  you  let  me  see 
some  of  his  handwriting.  I  am  my  dear  Father  Your  very  dutiful 
and  affectionate  Son 

FC  (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  From  the  above  remark,  it  would  seem  that  JI  penned  his  outgoing  letter 
before  making  this  copy.  On  May  16,  1771,  Governor  Tryon,  commanding  a 
militia  army,  defeated  a  force  of  nearly  2,000  Regulators  in  a  two-hour  battle 
near  Alamance  River,  west  of  Hillsborough.  Tryon  lost  nine  killed  and  sixty- 
one  wounded;  the  Regulators,  nine  dead  and  an  unknown  number  wounded. 
Despite  JI's  fears  expressed  later  in  this  letter,  the  Regulation  quickly  col- 
lapsed. Powell,  Regulators  in  N.C.,  xxiv-xxv. 

3  "Atty"  was  JI's  brother  Arthur,  whose  letter  of  March  12,  1771,  JI  had 
already  received. 
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4  "Tommy"  was  Thomas  Iredell  (b.  1761),  JFs  brother  who  was  named  for 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Iredell,  the  Jamaican  planter.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
younger  Thomas  came  to  Edenton  to  study  law  under  JI  and  became  an 
attorney  there.  "Billy"  was  JI's  youngest  brother.  For  his  death,  see  JI  to 
Francis  Iredell,  Sr.,  July  20,  1772,  below. 


James  Iredell  to  Henry  E.  McCulloh 

[ca.  June  18,  1771] 


Dear  Sir, 


I  have  lately  been  favored  with  your  letter  by  Capt  Dayly  of 
the  12th  March,  and  soon  had  opportunities  of  forwarding  the  let- 
ters enclosed.  Tho'  your  letter  was  short,  it  gave  me  much  pleas- 
ure, for  it  was  kind  and  friendly;  and  for  many  months  past  I  have 
been  very  unhappy  in  the  thought  of  having  incurred  your  dis- 
pleasure. I  trust,  however,  two  or  three  late  letters  have  undeceived 
you,  and  takes  off  any  impressions  to  my  disadvantage.1  I  will  only 
add  now,  that  I  have  never  acted  intentionally  wrong;  and  have 
kept  myself  entirely  free  from  vices.  Under  the  Circumstances,  I 
flatter  myself,  you  will  be  inclined  to  overlook  the  imprudencies  of 
youth,  which  have  been  occasioned  for  want  of  acquaintance  with 
Mankind,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  hardest  censure  any  part  of  my 
conduct  has  deserved. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Alamance 

I  have  not  much  to  add.  Nothing  new  has  [occasioned]  your 
affairs  here.  Those  in  the  back  Country  must  necessarily  be  in 
confusion.  I  saw  your  son  George  about  two  months  ago.  He  is 
really  a  fine  little  Fellow,  and  grows  more  like  you  every  day.  He 
is  in  Breeches,  and  looks  very  well.  I  will  observe  your  directions 
in  having  him  sent  to  School.  I  believe  he  is  taken  great  care  of. 

Col.  Harvey  is  still  very  unwell.  I  have  not  seen  him  lately, 
having  been  prevented  [.  .  .]  when  I  intended  it.  Mr.  Johnston  is 
very  well.  About  3  months  ago  he  had  a  fine  daughter  born.2  He 
always  inquires  kindly  after  you  and  purposes  soon  to  write  to 
you.  Mr.  Hewes  is  very  well,  so  indeed  are  all  your  Friends  here. 
Mr.  Lowther  is  going  to  live  at  N.  York.  He  will  not  be  here  I 
believe  more  than  one  month  longer.  The  Partnership  is  dissolved, 
and  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  any  of  the  Parties  will 
renew  a  connection. 

I  will  take  leave  now,  Sir,  to  conclude,  but  first  desire  to  present 
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my  most  dutiful  respects  to  my  Uncle,  and  express  my  best  wishes 
for  his  and  your  happiness. 

FC  (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 

Internal  evidence  shows  Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  have  been  the  recipient.  The 
approximate  date  is  surmised  from  information  in  note  2,  below. 


1  Not  found.  Here  and  elsewhere  during  this  period  there  are  references  to 
trouble  with  McCulloh,  who  apparently  felt — for  one  thing,  at  least — that  JI 
had  purchased  too  many  items  on  McCulloh's  account. 

2  Margaret  Johnston,  first  child  of  Samuel  and  Frances  Johnston,  was  born 
March  18,  1771,  and  died  March  3,  1820.  Johnston  Family  Bible,  Hayes  Plan- 
tation, Edenton,  N.  C.  Many  additional  dates  of  births  and  deaths  are  taken 
from  this  source,  without  subsequent  citations. 


James  Iredell  to  Francis  Iredell,  Sr. 

Edenton  31st  July  1771 

My  dear  Father, 

I  just  very  fortunately  hear  that  a  Ship  is  now  lying  at-the  Bar 
bound  for  Bristol,  and  that  she  is  not  to  sail  for  8  or  10  days;  so 
that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  convey  this  letter  to  her.  Since  my 
last,  I  have  not  been  favoured  with  any  from  you;  but  expect  Capt. 
Todd  in  every  day,  by  whom  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  very  partic- 
ularly. I  should  be  very  happy  if  I  knew  you  have  been  all  as  well 
as  myself;  for  I  have  not  had  the  least  Complaint,  the  whole  Sum- 
mer. It  is  a  happiness  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  for,  as  I  am  almost 
the  only  exception  to  a  general  Illness.  We  have  not  had  any  dan- 
gerous disorders;  but  agues,  and  intermitting  Fevers,  have  been 
very  common.  I  am  on  the  point  of  flying  from  them,  as  I  shall  go 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  Colo  McCulloch's,  and  perhaps  from  thence  into 
the  back  Country:  but  that  is  rather  doubtful.  You  will  have  heard 
long  ago  that  all  Affairs  there  are  effectually  accomodated;  and 
however  disagreeable  the  means  were,  they  were  justified  by  the 
necessity,  and  have  had  the  most  happy  Influence.  Regulation  is  a 
name  scarcely  remembered,  and  all  busy  Spirits  are  at  peace.  Six 
Regulators  were  hanged  as  Traitors,  among  whom  was  a  Man  of 
some  Consequence;  and  these  Examples  of  deliberate  Justice, 
with  others  before  of  Governmental  Rigour,  will  intimidate  the 
thoughts  of  any  future  Sedition.  The  Ringleaders  have  all  ab- 
sconded— most  of  them  fled  at  the  first  fire. 
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I  am  at  present  a  good  deal  engaged,  and  have  not  much  to  add 
on  any  subject.  I  wish  impatiently  to  receive  matter  for  future 
letters  from  some  of  yours.  Be  assured,  you  shall  always  find  me  a 
regular  and  faithful  Correspondent;  and  I  trust  in  your  Goodness 
and  Affection. 

I  am  too  often  troubling  you,  but  I  will  hope  for  your  Excuse  of 
this  last  Request,  as  it  will  be  of  particular,  perhaps  necessary, 
Service  to  me.  It  is  that  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  Procure  Dr. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  for  me,  and 
send  them  by  the  first  Opportunity.  I  have  indeed  read  them  thro', 
by  the  favour  of  Mr  Johnston  who  lent  them  to  me,  but  it  is  proper 
I  should  read  them  frequently,  and  with  great  Attention.  They  are 
Books  admirably  calculated  for  a  young  Student,  and  indeed  may 
instruct  the  most  learned.  The  Law  there  is  not  merely  considered 
as  a  Profession,  but  as  a  Science.  The  principles  are  deduced  from 
their  source,  and  we  are  not  only  brought  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  general  rules  of  law,  but  the  reasons  upon  which  they  are 
founded.  By  this  means  we  can  more  satisfactorily  study,  and  more 
easily  remember  them,  than  when  they  were  only  laid  down  in  a 
dictatorial,  often  an  obscure,  manner.  Pleasure  and  Instruction 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  apply  to  a  Science,  difficult  indeed  at  best, 
with  less  reluctance,  when  by  a  well-directed  application  we  may 
hope  to  understand  it  with  method  and  satisfaction.  I  would  take 
leave  to  add  one  more  desire,  that  you  would  please  to  send  me  the 
Tatlers  and  Guardians.  The  Spectators  I  have,  and  these  with  the 
others,  will  often  afford  me  agreeable  desultory  reading.  They  are 
inimitable  writings,  and  I  can  never  be  tired  of  perusing  them.1 

And  now,  Sir,  I  believe  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you.  But  must 
first  desire  you  to  present  my  most  respectful  and  affectionate 
duty  to  my  Mother,  and  to  remember  me  very  tenderly  to  all  my 
Brothers.  Pray  likewise  give  my  best  Compts.  to  Mrs  Aldworth. 
Will  you  do  me  the  same  favour  by  Dr  Harwood.  Assure  him  of 
my  most  respectful  remembrance,  and  that  nothing  could  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  a  letter  from  him.  If  I  am  thus  favoured,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  a  continuance  of  our  Correspon- 
dence and  will  observe  it  very  faithfully  on  my  part.  God  grant 
you  may  all  be  happy — my  thoughts  and  wishes  are  ever  with  you. 
I  am  dear  Father  Your  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son 

J  I 

FC  (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  JI  frequently  appealed  to  his  family  and  friends  for  the  latest  in  books  and 
periodical  literature. 
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James  Iredell  to  Samuel  Munckley1 

[July  31,  1771] 

Saml.  Munckley  Esq. 

Sir, 

My  Father  has  mentioned  to  me  the  obliging  readiness  with 
which  you  undertook  to  negotiate  my  Salary  for  him,  in  a  manner 
at  once  expressive  of  his  own  Gratitude,  and  engaging  mine.  Be 
assured,  Sir,  I  shall  ever  have  the  most  tender  sense  of  the  many 
obligations  you  have  conferred  upon  my  Father  and  myself.  I  do 
not  forget  at  the  same  time  the  great  kindness  of  other  Gentlemen, 
who  assisted  my  Father  and  his  Family  in  distress;  and  I  would 
beg  the  favour  of  making  my  particular  acknowledgments  to  them 
thro'  you,  Sir,  more  particularly  to  the  Collector,  to  whom  I  am 
best  known,  and  from  whom  I  have  received  personal  obligations. 

Mr  Nathl  Coffin,  my  Agent  at  Boston,  has  desired  me  to  request 
that  you  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the  receipt 
of  his  remittances  to  you;  as  his  doubts  of  their  safety  often  make 
him  uneasy. 

I  have  only  to  add,  Sir,  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  addi- 
tional request;  and  believe  that,  I  am  ever,  with  very  great  respect, 
Sir,  Your  most  obliged  and  most  obedt  Servt. 

FC  (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Samuel  Munckley,  a  Bristol  merchant  and  shipowner  and  an  old  family 
friend,  was  to  receive  JFs  salary  remittances  from  Nathaniel  Coffin,  deputy 
cashier  of  the  customs  in  America.  See  Munckley  to  JI,  April  24,  1773,  below, 
which  provides  evidence  for  dating  this  letter. 


Thomas  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

Spanish  Town 
19  Augt.  1771 

Dear  Nephew 

I  have  received  five  letters1  from  you  lately,  two  some  time  ago, 
two  I  believe  by  Mr.  B rownri gg  (for  they  came  together)  and  the 
last  in  Kingston  3  days  since  where  I  went  on  purpose  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  Gentleman.    He  was  unfortunatly  in  St. 
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Thomas  in  the  East  and  dispatching  a  Vessell  so  that  I  fear  I  shall 
not  see  him  this  trip.  I  observe  with  much  concern  you  had  been 
traduced  to  Mr.  McCulloh.  I  hope  there  is  no  foundation  for  those 
severe  imputations  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  acquit  yourself  of 
them  to  his  satisfaction.  Gaming  is  a  Vice  that  must  end  in  totall 
ruin.  Hardly  any  one  thrives  by  it  except  Knaves,  the  necessitous 
gamester  never.  The  other  Vice  ruins  the  constitution  renders  a 
Man  incapable  of  business  and  either  with  or  without  the  former 
must  lose  him  that  esteem  and  confidence  so  necessary  for  a  young 
person  seting  out  in  the  World — in  short  when  these  habits  have 
taken  a  deep  root  which  they  easily  do,  I  think  it  is  all  over  with 
him  and  the  only  consolation  his  friends  have  to  wish  for  is  to  hear 
he  is  no  more! 

I  am  likewise  much  concerned  to  hear  you  are  under  any  pecuni- 
ary difficulties.  If  it  was  in  my  power  to  relieve  you  I  certainly 
would,  but  when  you  consider  my  situation  was  such  (and  it  is  not 
yet  mended)  that  I  could  not  relieve  your  Father  and  his  large 
family  when  in  the  utmost  distress  you  will  not  wonder  it  should 
be  out  of  my  power  to  relieve  you.  Four  years  of  the  dryest  weather 
ever  known  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  brought  such  difficulties 
upon  us  as  we  shall  not  get  rid  of  for  some  years.  (I  am  glad  to  hear 
your  Brother  Frank  is  like  to  be  provided  for  in  the  Affrican  Ser- 
vice. You  do  not  say  what  part  of  the  Coast  he  is  going  to.  The 
Gold  Coast  is  by  no  means  unhealthy.  Prudence  and  temperance 
will  preserve  a  man  in  any  Clymate  who's  occupation  does  not 
expose  him  too  much  to  the  inclemency  of  it  and  there  is  this 
advantage  attending  the  prudent  and  Temperate  Man  that  as 
these  virtues  do  not  fall  to  the  common  lot  of  men  so  they  are  the 
source  of  much  advantage  to  those  who  possess  them  especially  in 
a  bad  Clymate  where  promotion  is  of  course  quick  in  favour  of 
such  men.  The  scheme  for  your  Brother  Charles  considering  his 
turn  for  it  is  a  very  good  one.  Should  there  be  a  Warr  as  he  has 
friends  he  will  stand  no  bad  chance  of  being  advanced.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  Remittance  for  Spencer  and  am  well  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  done  in  that  business.  The  freight  is  enormous  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  I  observe  you  are  attending  the  Courts.  I  wish  you 
much  success  in  that  pursuit  but  observe  to  you  that  it  is  a  Profes- 
sion dangerous  to  Virtue  in  all  Countries,  but  more  especially  in 
your  Collony  where  persons  can  with  so  much  ease  qualifie  them- 
selves for  the  practice  of  it.  I  think  you  must  have  a  great  many  of 
those  people — Vulgarly  called  petty  Foggars.  Indeed  no  free  coun- 
try where  the  Laws  are  generally  intricate  is  with  out  them.  They 
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are  very  pick  pockets  and  their  Company  and  example  carry 
Contagion  along  with  them.  I  promise  myself  the  good  principles 
instilled  into  you  will  preserve  you  from  infection  for  what  is 
gained  by  the  loss  of  Integrity  and  honour  cannot  inrich  but  make 
a  Man  poor  indeed. 

I  am  in  this  Town  in  my  way  to  Clarendon  and  write  this  in 
much  hurry  to  leave  with  Mr.  Brownrig  (I  mean  the  Councillor) 
to  go  by  his  namesake. 

When  you  write  to  me  do  not  direct  to  the  care  of  Mead  Co  but 
under  cover  to  Mr.  Brownrigg  in  Spanish  Town.  I  am  with  tender 
regard  Dear  Nephew  Your  most  affec.  Uncle 

Thos:  Iredell 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 


Arthur  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

Bath  Septr.  17  1771 

My  Dearest  Brother 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  by  a  ship  bound 
directly  to  Edenton.  My  Brother  Frank  has  already  wrote  you  of 
the  kind  offer  Mr  Kemp  has  made  me,1  but  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
they  told  my  mother,  I  should  keep  no  company  but  their  own, 
and  when  they  went  to  their  country  house,  I  should  be  of  their 
party,  and  that  my  Fathr  should  find  me  in  nothing,  but  Cloaths. 
They  said  I  should  make  above  £50  a  year,  by  briefs,  as  Mr 
Kemp  has  great  business,  so  that  I  should  be  able  after  the  first 
year  to  find  myself  in  Cloaths,  and  to  assist  my  Fathr  and  Mother 
a  little.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  all  the  Company  in 
Our  house,  and  I  dine  and  drink  Tea  as  much  with  them  as  I  do 
with  my  Fathr,  and  Mothr.  Mrs  Meade  (a  Jamaica  lady  who  my 
Brothr  Frank  has  given  a  description  of  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
you)  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  ask  Mr  Mead  to  take  me  into  his 
counting  house,  and  She  says  he  never  refused  her  anything,  and 
he  has  a  young  man  with  him  who  he  has  taken  a  great  likeing  to, 
and  she  says  his  fortune  is  as  good  as  if  it  was  made,  by  Mr  Kemp's 
offer  seems  to  be  by  much  the  Best,  at  least  in  my  opinion  as  I 
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shall  then  be  able  to  go  to  North  Carolina  (if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion) and  when  I  grow  up  to  endeavour  to  make  a  fortune  in  the 
same  way  that  you  are  begun.  The  accounts  of  my  Fathr  and 
Mothrs  health,  Blessings  &c,  my  Brothr  Frank  has  given  you  in 
his  so  that  I  have  nothing  now  to  do  than  to  assure  you  of  my  sin- 
cerest  Affection  for  you  and  that  I  am  and  ever  shall  be  Your 
affectionate  Bror  and  humble  Servt 

Arthur  Iredell 

PS  You  must  not  expect  to  receive  correct  letters  from  me  as  yet 
but  by  observing  your  letters  and  by  your  advice  which  you  pro- 
mised to  give  me  I  shall  not  write  such  nonsense  as  I  have  hitherto 
done. 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found.  Mr.  Kemp  (or  Kempe),  owner  of  a  country  estate  at  South 
Mailing,  was  a  serjeant-at-law — that  is,  a  barrister  of  the  common  law  courts 
of  high  standing.  Arthur  Iredell  accepted  Kemp's  offer  to  work  as  a  clerk  and 
study  law  under  his  direction,  a  relationship  that  in  future  years  Arthur 
capitalized  on  to  enter  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  to  advance  his  standing 
in  still  other  ways. 


James  Iredell  to  Margaret  Iredell 

Edenton  3d  October  1771 

My  dear  Mother, 

I  am  indebted  to  you  a  very  long  letter,  and  sit  down  now  with 
an  Intention  of  paying  you.  It  is  more  than  a  month  since  I  had 
the  very  great  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  by  Capt.  Todd,1  who 
likewise  did  me  the  favour  to  bring  from  you  very  valuable  pre- 
sents. I  thank  you,  my  dear  Parents,  most  kindly  for  them  all;  but 
should  receive  them  with  great  reluctance,  If  I  thought  the  pur- 
chase of  them  put  you  to  any  Difficulty.  Every  thing  was  just  as 
I  could  have  wished  except  the  Shoes,  which  were  most  of  them  too 
large,  and  all  the  Pumps  were;  which  was  the  greatest  loss  of  the 
two,  because  all  that  are  made  in  this  Country  spoil  the  silk  Stock- 
ings. My  foot  has  not  grown  much,  neither  do  I  suppose  that  it 
will,  altho'  I  hope  to  be  a  little  taller  than  I  am.2  The  Hat  is  very 
pretty,  but  the  silver  Band  is  rather  too  showy  for  me.  However, 
I  do  not  like  to  take  it  off  as  it  came  from  you;  but  I  must  reserve 
it  for  very  particular  occasions. 
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And  now,  Madam,  it  is  time  I  should  take  some  notice  of  your 
letter.  After  passing  by  your  Expressions  of  Joy  on  hearing  from 
me,  for  which  I  give  you  ten  thousand  Thanks,  you  recommend  to 
me  one  of  Lady  Huntington's  Chaplains  for  a  Carolina  Parsonage. 
To  say  the  truth,  this  Country  is  not  very  fond  of  Parsons.  Most 
Parishes  are  full,  and  those  that  are  not  are  very  indifferent  about 
it.  It  is  a  Proposal  that  would  never  take,  and  might  be  the  means 
of  injuring  a  worthy  Man  by  a  cruel  disappointment,  for  we  never 
take  Men  upon  Trust.  They  generally  have  12  months  Trial  before 
they  are  admitted  to  Induction.3  So  much,  my  dear  Mother,  for 
that  Matter;  and  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  your  Understand- 
ing to  suppose  you  are  turned  Methodist.  Be  not  afraid  of  the 
Pistols  you  have  sent  me.  They  may  be  necessary  Implements  of 
self  Defense,  tho'  I  dare  say  I  shall  never  have  Occasion  to  use 
them.  All  Mobbing  is  at  an  end,  here,  and  we  are  once  more  at 
Peace.  It  is  a  Satisfaction  to  have  the  means  of  Security  at  hand, 
if  we  are  in  no  danger,  as  I  never  expect  to  be.  Confide  in  my  pru- 
dence and  self  regard  for  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  you  need  have 
no  Apprehension.  They  are  extremely  neat,  and  I  thank  you, 
Madam,  for  the  trouble  you  had  about  them.4 

When  I  went  lately  to  Colo.  McCulloch's,  I  had  then  no  Inten- 
tions of  going  farther,  as  Captain  Todd  was  not  come  in,  whom  I 
was  very  impatient  to  see;  and  I  returned  within  a  very  [few] 
days  after  he  arrived.  Ben  McCulloch  did  not  go  into  the  back 
Country  'till  the  22d  of  last  month.  Every  thing  there  is  quiet 
and  in  order. 

Mr.  McCulloh  and  you,  I  observe,  have  very  little  Connexion 
with  each  other.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  am  afraid  you  each  of  you 
misunderstand  Situations.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Madam,  when  I 
say,  that  I  think  the  present  Circumstances  of  my  Uncle  and  Cous- 
in are  difficult  and  distressing.  And  this  may  account  for  many 
things,  when  added  to  it  you  make  allowances  for  a  particular 
temper  fretted  by  Disappointments.  Were  it  in  their  power,  I  do 
believe  they  would  assist  you,  but  as  it  is  not,  they  wish  perhaps 
to  avoid  thinking  of  Distress  they  cannot  alleviate.  Their  not 
writing  to  you  may,  I  dare  say  it  does,  appear  to  you  unkind,  and 
yet  the  motive  may  be,  a  desire  not  to  appear  ostentatious  of 
Friendship  without  being  able  to  give  essential  proofs  of  it.  I  wish 
this  may  be  the  Case — should  be  sorry  to  think,  their  Hearts  were 
alienated  from  you  because  you  are  unhappy  enough  to  be  in  the 
Shade  of  Adversity.  You  desire  I  will  be  explicit  with  regard  to 
the  Collection.  I  will  be  so,  and  am  sorry  your  advice  came  so  late; 
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but  hope  what  I  have  done  is  not  very  censurable.  You  know  from 
the  first,  I  had  a  distant  promise  of  that  Office;  and  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  I  had  much  more  sanguine  hopes  of  it  than  I  have 
now.  Lately,  Mr.  McCulloh  has  mentioned  Danger  in  offering  at  a 
Transfer,  and  has  therefore  declined  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am 
pressed  by  the  narrowness  of  my  Income,  which  occasions  very 
disagreeable  Difficulties  in  my  Situation.  They  were  such  that  I 
had  unwarringly  trespassed  on  Mr.  McCulloh,  and  incurred  his 
Displeasure.  I  am  now  considerably  in  debt  to  him.  His  office  he 
could  at  any  time  part  with  for  a  very  considerable  Sum,  and  this 
I  dreaded  he  might  be  tempted  to  in  his  present  distrest  State. 
These  Things  urged  me  to  press  him  for  a  Change  in  my  favour, 
and  I  told  him,  I  would  only  reserve  £200  a  year  proc.  (about 
£l30st.)  to  myself,  and  remit  the  rest,  (near  as  much  more)  to  him. 
This  may  appear  to  you  a  disadvantageous  proposal,  but  it  is  far 
otherwise.  By  this  means  I  secure  to  myself  a  genteel  Provision, 
upon  which  I  can  live  comfortably,  and  my  Salary  will  then  be 
£40  st.  which  will  be  yours.  The  purchase  Money  will  be  little,  and 
Mr.  M.  is  not  rich  enough  to  make  Presents.  Besides,  you  may 
remember  he  always  mentioned  Terms.  Offices  are  not  now  to  be 
had  un-taxed,  and  he  has  the  best  Bargain  who  has  the  least 
Incumbrance.5  I  cannot  expect  every  thing  at  once — shall  be  only 
20,  Saturday,  and  all  I  wish  for  at  present  is  enough  to  live  upon 
independently.  This  Country  is  a  very  poor  one.  I  can  never  hope 
to  make  a  Fortune  here,  and  all  the  prospect  I  have  is  to  live  in 
it  with  Ease  and  Comfort.  This  is  the  case  with  all  who  come  here. 
They  are  generally  Prisoners  for  Life. 

As  my  dear  Frank  is,  I  suppose,  in  Africa,  I  will  answer  the 
material  parts  of  his  letter  in  this.  The  first  question  is,  what 
relation  Sir  N.  D.  is  to  Mrs.  Richards  &c?  I  can  only  answer  by 
saying,  his  Father  and  the  late  Sir  Samuel's  Father  were  half 
Brothers,  and  Mrs.  Richards,  was  Sister  to  Sir  Samuel,  I  believe. 
Mrs.  Alice  Macartney  has  behaved  with  admirable  Goodness.  I 
thank  her  with  my  whole  Soul.  Pray  is  that  the  Lady  whom  I  once 
saw  in  Bristol  a  day  or  two?  She  used  to  live  in  Granby  Row, 
Dublin.  Capt.  Todd  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  Civility  he 
reed  from  you,  and  gave  me  very  agreeable  Accounts.  I  most 
heartily  wish  my  Brother  Frank  may  realize  the  Flattering 
Prospects  in  his  View.  I  must  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  regular 
Correspondence  with  him,  and  pray  your  direction  for  that  pur- 
pose; tho'  I  believe,  I  shall  have  no  other  way  than  to  send  my 
letters  to  you.  The  only  repugnance  I  have  to  this  Method  is,  that 
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it  can  happen  so  seldom.  I  write  more  by  chance  to  Virginia,  and 
know  not  how  the  letter  will  be  forwarded.  So  poor  Charles,  it 
seems,  is  gone  a  voyage  to  Jamaica!  I  can't  conceive  why  his 
Appointment  to  be  a  Midshipman  is  postponed.  I  am  well  assured 
he  will  meet  a  most  affectionate  reception  from  my  Uncle,  the 
kindness  of  whose  Letters  to  me  gives  me  a  great  Idea  of  the  Good- 
ness of  his  Heart.  And  his  Delay  in  giving  any  effectual  assistance 
to  my  Father  has  been  occasioned,  I  am  afraid,  by  difficulties  we 
know  little  of.  I  have  not  heard  from  him  lately,  but  hope  to  do  so 
in  a  few  days.  If  Charles  be  at  home,  remember  me  to  him  very 
affectionately.  How  much  am  I  obliged  by  his  wish  to  come  with 
Capt.  Todd,  which  he  might  perhaps  have  been  permitted  to  do, 
had  there  been  a  certainty  of  his  Return.  In  case  he  takes  another 
Trip,  suppose  it  was  to  James  River — I  think  that  would  do  as  well 
as  any  other,  and  I  should  be  inexpressibly  happy  in  seeing  him. 
He  might  be  able  too  to  tell  you  something  about  Edenton,  and 
my  Situation  here.  Tell  Atty,  I  love  him  dearly  and  wish  for  an 
opportunity  of  answering  his  letter;  but  that  I  beg  in  the  mean 
time,  as  he  has  not  so  much  difficulty  in  this  respect  as  myself, 
that  he  will  favour  me  with  very  long  and  particular  letters.  Can 
my  dear  little  Tommy  write  me  a  letter?  Mention  me  to  him  and 
Billy  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 

The  Season  has  been  sickly.  Most  People  have  been  affected  by 
it.  I  have  myself  more  severely  than  I  ever  was  before,  but  I  thank 
God,  I  am  now  as  well  as  ever.  I  was  not  at  all  dangerously  ill, 
and  was  only  confined  a  week.  I  have  but  just  recovered,  but  think 
I  never  was  better  in  my  life  than  at  this  moment.  I  was  the  more 
particularly  concerned  that  I  had  been  prevented  writing,  because 
it  was  a  time  of  the  year  that  I  thought  would  make  you  uneasy. 
My  first  wish  is  to  remove  every  thing  of  that  kind  from  you.  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  as  easy  on  every  thing  else  as  about  myself. 
I  do  not  think  of  any  thing  to  add  to  what  I  have  written  but  my 
most  affectionate  Respects  to  my  Father,  from  whom  I  wish  to 
hear  more  particularly  than  I  usually  do.  Adieu!  my  dear  Mother, 
Believe  me  ever,  Your  very  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son 

Jas.  Iredell 

FC  (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  JI's  height  is  not  known,  but  various  references  to  his  physical  stature 


indicate  that  he  was  a  rather  small  man. 
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•f  Though  created  by  law  as  the  official  religion,  the  Anglican  church  in 
North  Carolina  was  weak  and  without  adequate  financial  support  throughout 
the  colonial  period.  As  JI  indicated,  ministers  were  poorly  paid  and  were 
expected  to  undergo  a  lengthy  trial  period  before  being  presented  to  the 
governor  for  induction.  Moreover,  the  dissenters,  who  were  numerous  and 
vocal,  opposed  the  privileged  position  of  the  church  and  competed  with  it  for 
members.  Daniel  Earl,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Edenton,  reported  the 
people  were  "much  distracted  by  Sectaries  of  the  Anabaptist  Kind.  .  .  ." 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Transcripts,  Series  B,  Vol.  V,  201, 
Manuscript  Division,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  With  little 
opposition,  the  Anglican  church  was  disestablished  by  the  Constitution  of 
1776.  By  1783  there  were  only  five  Anglican  clergymen  in  the  state.  Not  until 
1817  was  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  created.  Sarah 
McCulloh  Lemmon,  "The  Genesis  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina,  1701-1823,"  NCHR,  XXIX  (July,  1952),  426-462;  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  The  Religious  Development  in  the  Province  of  NoHh  Caroliyia  (Balti- 
more:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1892). 

4  While  JI  no  longer  feared  the  Regulators,  he  may  well  have  found  an 
important  use  for  his  pistols  since  in  this  period  he  began  his  practice  of  law, 
not  only  in  his  own  Chowan  County,  but — occasionally,  at  least — in  the 
surrounding  counties  as  well.  Travelers  on  isolated  stretches  of  North  Caro- 
lina roads  were  fair  game  for  lawless  men,  and  there  were  instances  of  per- 
sons being  murdered  by  country  folk  who  had  offered  them  lodgings  for  the 
night.  For  example:  "Mr.  Solomon  Eliot,  well  known  for  his  trading  in 
Philadelphia,  was  murdered  for  his  money  by  one  Kelly  and  his  wife,  with 
whom  Eliot  was  spending  the  night  while  on  his  return  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina back  country  with  500  or  600  pounds.  Cleft  his  head  with  an  ax  and  about 
to  burn  his  body  when  apprehended."  Connecticut  Courant  (Hartford),  Sep- 
tember 15,  1772.  See  also  Newport  Mercury  (Rhode  Island),  July  14,  1763. 

5  McCulloh,  who  had  mentioned  earlier  the  possibility  of  transferring  the 
collectorship  to  JI,  did  not  finally  do  so  until  1774.  McCulloh  to  JI,  February 
28,  1774,  below.  Transferals,  as  JI  indicated,  involved  the  payment  of  fees; 
and  a  promise  to  share  the  subsequent  remunerations — in  this  case  with 
McCulloh — was  not  an  uncommon  practice.  The  danger  of  a  transfer,  men- 
tioned by  McCulloh,  likely  meant  that  he  might  be  compelled  by  higher-ups 
to  offer  it  to  another  person. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London  5th  November  1771 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  received  any  letter 
from  you.  I  refer  you  to  mine,  and  depend  you  will  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  their  Contents.  I  have  of  this  date  wrote  fully  to  Mr.  Coffin 
at  Boston  on  the  Subject  of  my  Office,  Incidents,  and  attempt  of 
the  Currituck  Officers.  (I  enclosed  the  Commissioners  a  Warrant 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  my  leave  of  Absence  for  two 
Years  from  my  former  Term.  I  have  too  good  a  friend  in  my  Lord 
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North  to  fear  any  attempts  against  my  Office.  Respecting  the 
attempt  of  the  Currituck  Officers,  you  on  the  spot  must  judge  and 
act  on  such  Circumstances  as  happen — advising  always  with  Mr. 
Johnston.  Should  they  act  within  my  district,  their  Acts  and 
Papers  are  void  and  a  nothing,  and  you  must  seize  any  Vessel  that 
may  break  Bulk  within  the  district,  under  such  authority.  I  can 
add  nothing  more  with  certainty,  till  further  informed  what  is 
done.) 

As  the  Office  has  of  late  been  managed,  it  is  hardly  worth  any- 
thing to  me — thus  it  stands  since  I  took  it  out  of  Ben  McCulloh's 
hands. 

1770.    June  25.  By  ballance  paid  to  J.  Iredell  and  by  him  to  G.  G. 
and  Co.  for  profits  from  May  1769— £55.5.6. 

1770.  Oct.  27  By  ballance  from  June  to  this  time — No  Accot. 
sent  me;  I  expect  it  in  your  next. 

1771.  Apr.   29  By  ballance  of  this  Accot.   paid  to  G.   G.    and 
Co.  £.115 

This  is  a  true  and  melancholy  State.  I  must  have  no  more  such. 
Let  me  have  a  particular  Accot.  of  your  duties  received  for  the 
Crown,  since  May  1767.  Who  paid  to — how  much  repaid  by  Ben 
McCulloh  to  whom  and  when — how  much  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Ballances — which  ballance  and  accruing  [such?] 
you  will  pay  to  them  as  fast  as  you  can.  Whatever  proclomation  is 
received  in  the  Office  I  depend  is  duly  paid  over  to  G.  G.  and  Co. 
Write  me  fully  concerning  the  State  of  the  Office,  and  what  you 
hear  as  to  my  Incidents,  and  [found?]  for  the  expences  of  the 
Seisures. 

With  Messrs.  Lowther  and  Hardy  I  left  a  full  Inventory  of  the 
goods,  &c  I  left  at  Edenton;  who  a  trunk  containing  sundry  linnen 
&c. — some  Beds.  &c,  I  believe  went  to  Mr.  Brownriggs.  The  sev- 
eral little  Accots.  you  sent  me,  are  far  from  placing  things  before 
me  in  a  proper  light.  Oblige  me,  in  sending  me  an  accot.  as 
follows — Take  a  copy  of  my  Inventory  at  large:  against  every 
article — write  who  sold  to — for  what — paid  to  whom,  or  unpaid — 
if  unsold  in  whose  possessions — things  remaining  unsold  to  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  will  depend  on  this.  (Mr.  Brown- 
rigg  had  also  an  Italian  Chair  of  mine  to  dispose  of,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  a  very  good  fiddle.)  Query  these  things.  Can  nothing  be 
done  with  my  Lots  in  Edenton?  Let  them  go  for  [...],  which  may 
be  paid  over  to  G.  G.  and  Co.  I  think  I  am  ever  to  be  cursed  here 
with  Poverty  and  Expectations.  My  Father's  health  continuing, 
I  have  very  serious  thoughts  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  next  Summer 
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for  a  trip  of  5  or  6  months.  I  proposed  spending  a  couple  of  Months 
this  Winter  at  Bath,  but  there  is  a  Hiatus  valde  defiendus  in  the 
Pocket,  which  prevents  me.  Things  will  not  always  be  thus,  I 
trust.  Make  my  best  Compliments  acceptable  to  Mr.  Johnston.  I 
make  now  by  a  hasty  opportunity  Compliments  to  Mr.  Brown- 
rigg's  family  and  all  friends.  Should  I  come  to  Carolina,  I  shall 
hardly  have  time  to  say  How  Dyee.  You  must  be  sensible  Master 
James,  that  you  have  been  an  expensive  piece  of  Goods  to  me.  Let 
your  future  care  and  Economy  over  my  affairs  make  me  Amends, 
and  it  will  not  be  the  Worse  for  you.  Use  no  unneccesary  Cover, 
and  if  you  send  Packets,  desire  the  captain  to  have  them  at  the 
Carolina  Coffee  House.  (My  Affairs  at  present  sont  beaucoup 
derangees,  but  I  hope  for  good  things.  Get  my  books  from  Mr. 
Campbell.  The  law  ones  useful  to  you,  keep;  send  me  a  list  of  all. 
A  certain  Jack  Henley  lately  arrived  here,  and  recognised  by  his 
friends,  makes  but  an  unsavory  report  of  Mr.  Campbell.  I  hope 
wrongfully.  Depending  on  your  best  care  and  exertions,  I  remain 
with  true  Affection,  Yours 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

P.S.  Best  Respects  to  Col.  Harvey. 

RC    (Iredell   Papers,   Duke).    Endorsed   "London   5   Nov.    1771 — Henry  E 
McCulloh." 
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1772 

Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Wingfield,  13th  Feb.,  1772 

[.  .  .]  Oh!  my  dear  friend,  how  terrible  is  love,  when  pure  and 
sincere,  and  free  from  lust  and  passion!  I  find  myself  greatly  to 
have  been  mistaken  when  I  have  sometimes  formerly  thought  my- 
self in  love.  Never,  I'm  sure,  did  I  discover  anything  like  the 
present.  I  have  wrote  to  her,  inclosed  to  my  mother,  and  told  her 
I  hoped  for  permission  to  renew  my  addresses  if  she  should  be 
disengaged  on  my  return.  Though  she  did  not  yesterday  really 
say  that  her  affections  were  engaged,  yet  I  suspected  that  to  be 
the  case.  But,  if  upon  your  discovery  of  your  passion  for  her,  she 
should  even  (but  I  cannot  suppose  it)  object  to  you,  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  know;  or  what  reception  you  meet  with.  Indeed,  she  has 
shown  her  good  sense  if  she  has  chosen  you  to  be  the  happy  man. 
You  are  much  more  deserving  of  her  than  myself.  I  can  never 
expect  so  much  happiness,  'tis  too  much  for  any  mortal.  How 
unfortunate  is  this.  I  can  scarce  support  my  existence.  But  I  must 
endeavor  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  great  grief  which  at 
present  overwhelms  me.  Berry,  thank  God,  suspects  nothing  of  the 
real  cause  of  my  misery.  He  supposes  it  arises  from  leaving  my 
mother  and  friends;  but  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  real 
cause.  I  must  dispel  this  additional  curse,  and  totally  insupport- 
able. Excuse,  my  dear  friend,  the  overflowings  of  my  heart  in  this 
unconnected  manner;  'tis  some  alleviation  to  me  while  I  am 
unbosoming  myself  to  you.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Iredell,  Your 
sincere, 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  103-104).  McRee  omits  the  initial  portion  of  the 
letter. 


James  Iredell  to  Nathaniel  Dukinfield 

Edenton  19th  Feby  1772 

My  dear  Friend, 

My  Time  has  passed  most  unhappily  ever  since  I  saw  you.  It 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  severity  of  your  distress.  I  feel  for  you 
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with  all  the  warmth  of  Friendship  and  Anxiety  of  Fear,  and  how 
to  act  in  the  very  critical  scene  before  me  is  an  afflicting  thought. 
I  did  not  know,  my  dear  Sir  Nathaniel,  how  sincerely  I  loved  the 
dear  Girl  who  has  engrossed  both  our  Hearts  until  the  night  before 
your  declaration  to  her — Heav'n  knows  how  miserably  I  passed 
it,  and  with  what  uneasy  doubt  I  waited  the  event.  The  unhappi- 
ness  of  your  Situation  took  off  all  thoughts  of  my  own  'till  I  be- 
came a  Prey  to  my  Reflections.  Then  I  felt  what  you  only  can 
imagine.  Your  letters  from  Mrs.  Brownrigg's  and  Norfolk  affect 
me  extremely.  I  am  nearly  as  unhappy  as  you  can  be.  I  know  not 
how  I  will  act,  for  I  cannot  answer  for  myself.  My  Conduct  towards 
you  shall  be  guided  by  the  nicest  sense  of  honour,  and  by  so  tender 
a  regard  for  your  happiness  as  is  consistent  with  my  own  and  that 
of  one  much  dearer  to  me.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  you.  They  are 
still  at  Mrs.  Dawson's,1  but  are  to  be  here,  I  am  told,  on  Friday. 
I  wish  to  God  you  were  here  too  that  our  fates  might  be  decided. 
The  most  dreadful  certainty  is  preferable  to  doubt.  Whatever  I 
do,  and  every  Circumstance  relating  to  her,  I  will  faithfully  and 
regularly  acquaint  you  with.  And  yet,  Sir  Nathaniel,  if  I  can 
command  myself  so  far  as  to  withhold  a  declaration  until  your 
return,  my  Conduct  must  suffer  greatly  in  her  opinion.  I  have  for 
a  long  time  past  behaved  to  her  with  a  particularity  of  attention 
that  has  engaged  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  which  the  delicacy  of 
her  Sentiments  must  construe,  as  I  intended  it,  into  an  indirect 
address.  Such  an  application  would  have  with  me  all  the  force  of 
an  express  one,  and  now,  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  has 
loved  me  so  far  as  to  refuse  you,  to  withdraw  my  attention,  to 
become  or  appear  more  cool  as  her  goodness  advances  upon  me, 
and  suddenly  to  change  my  behaviour  on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
competition,  would  be  a  disgrace  and  meanness  my  heart  revolts 
at.  Suffer  me  to  add,  it  would  bring  on  me  an  insupportable  afflic- 
tion without  materially  serving  you.  I  know  and  you  must  believe 
the  greatness  of  her  Mind  to  be  such,  that  she  will  not  marry  any 
Man  to  whom  she  does  not  give  an  exclusive  preference  of  all 
others;  much  less  give  her  hand  to  one  Man  when  her  Heart  is 
possessed  by  another.  You  and  I  both  conclude  her  affections  are 
engaged,  and  a  thousand  agreeable  circumstances  which  crowd 
upon  my  memory  convince  me  I  am  the  happy  Owner  of  them. 
O!  ecstatic  would  be  the  thought,  could  you  be  happy!  To  her 
disguise  and  affectation  are  crimes,  and  I  know,  I  assured  you  so, 
that  from  her  first  answer  you  would  have  a  final  one.  This,  my 
dear  Friend,  I  wish  you  would  consider  such,  and  try  while  you 
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are  in  England  to  dissipate  your  thoughts  of  what  I  think  I  must 
call  a  forbidden  Good.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Repulse  you  have 
received  at  which  to  be  chagrined  or  piqued.  Here  Pride  can  re- 
quire no  sacrifices  to  appease  it.  I  know  few  Women  who  would  at 
first  have  refused  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  perhaps  none  whose 
affections  were  not  absolutely  pre-engaged.  And  tho'  the  Answer 
you  received  from  Miss  Hannah  Johnston  gave  you  so  high  an  idea 
of  her  exalted  Sentiments  as  to  justify  your  passion,  it  was  such  as 
must  convince  you  a  pursuit  cannot  be  successful.  There  is  a 
Consistency  to  delicacy  in  her  whole  Conduct  which  assures  me 
that  the  Man  who  is  once  happy  enough  to  be  beloved  by  her  will 
always  be  so  unless  any  part  of  his  subsequent  Character  should 
be  different  from  his  former.  All  the  Merit  I  can  plead  is  a  sincerity 
of  heart  and  innocence  of  intention  which  never  yet  deserted  me, 
and  I  trust  never  will.  I  have  never  sought  nor  perhaps  could  have 
put  on  any  disguise,  and  such  as  I  am,  with  all  my  faults  and 
follies,  I  am  fully  known  to  her.  If  under  these  circumstances  the 
agreeableness  of  your  understanding  and  the  goodness  of  your 
Mind  were  not  sufficient  to  overbalance  her  tenderness  for  me 
(the  vanity  of  egotism  here  is  extorted  by  Candour),  I  cannot  think 
they  ever  will.  It  is  an  happiness  for  me  that  I  was  first  acquainted 
with  her,  and  have  loved  her  longest.  I  have  indirectly  paid  my 
addresses  to  her  these  two  years,  and  should  long  since  have  made 
a  declaration,  would  my  Circumstances  have  permitted  me  to 
marry.  I  dare  say  she  never  thought  of  your  doing  it,  for  it  was 
generally  imagined  you  loved  her  Sister2  best.  The  faithfulness  of 
my  attention,  and  a  kind  of  negative  merit  (all  I  can  flatter  myself 
with  being  possessed  of)  perhaps  inspires  her  with  some  esteem 
for  me,  which  may  have  improved  into  tenderness,  and  now  seems 
to  be  ripened  into  Love.  O!  happy,  happy  Iredell,  could  I  say,  did 
not  your  affections  interpose  to  grieve  me?  What  shall  I  do  my 
dear  Baronet?  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss.  My  Friendship  for  you  is 
perfectly  sincere,  and  will  dictate  every  thing  possible  for  your 
[happiness]  quiet.  But  I  cannot  think  of  giving  up  my  love  to  it. 
Had  it  indeed  happened,  as  I  assured  you,  that  your  address  had 
been  favorably  received,  I  would  have  offered  no  interruption  to 
your  happiness,  and  great  as  the  resignation  would  have  been, 
should  have  humbly  kissed  the  rod  and  acquiesced.  But  when  I 
think  as  I  now  do,  that  she  will  not,  cannot  accept  of  your  affec- 
tion, because  hers  is  engaged  to  me,  Love,  Honour  (everything 
but  Friendship,  and  that  in  this  instance  is  not  compatible  with 
the  other  two)  urge  me  to  a  declaration,  at  least  compel  me  to  an 
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attachment.  You  will  judge  by  this  letter,  my  mind  is  not  at  ease, 
that  I  will  do  every  thing  for  you  that  is  possible  or  can  be  ex- 
pected from  me,  but  I  cannot  promise  I  will  make  no  declaration — 
I  dare  not  do  it,  lest  I  should  either  be  tempted  to  violate  it,  or 
make  myself  more  miserable  than  I  am  already,  and  more  I  can- 
not well  be.  I  will  write  to  you  by  all  opportunities,  and  beg, 
intreat,  you  will  endeavor  to  conquer  a  passion  (I  am  sorry  for 
your  sake  to  say,  my  dear  Friend)  I  think  cannot  be  returned.  God 
bless  you,  and  grant  you  every  Felicity  you  ought  and  can  have. 

I  will  add  no  more  now  than  that  poor  Tom  Hodgson3  paid  the 
last  debt  to  Nature  between  12  and  1  this  morning.  His  Disorder 
was  a  kind  of  a  Fever,  which  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  weakness 
in  which  he  died.  My  mind  is  greatly  disturbed.  Adieu!  my  excel- 
lent Friend!,  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  most  tender  Respect,  Your 
very  affectionate 

Jas.  Iredell 

FC   (McRee  Papers,  UNC).  Endorsed  "Copy  of  a  letter  to  Sir  N.  Dukinfield. 
Feb.  19.1772." 


1  Penelope  Dawson  (1744-1797),  first  cousin  of  the  Johnstons  of  Hayes,  was 
the  daughter  of  Governor  Gabriel  Johnston.  Though  her  father's  will  specified 
that  Penelope  be  reared  "in  Sobriety  and  Moderation,  Confining  her  Desiers 
to  things  Plain,"  she  was  later  sent  to  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  to  have  "the 
advantage  of  the  best  company"  and  obtain  "an  education  Suitable  to  her 
Birth  and  Fortune."  Clark,  State  Records,  XXII,  287-289;  William  Cat  heart 
to  John  Rutherford,  November  22,  1755,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC.  After  living 
in  the  home  of  Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie,  she  returned  to  North  Carolina 
and  married  John  Dawson,  a  lawyer  from  Virginia  whom  she  had  known 
earlier  in  Williamsburg;  Dawson  was  the  son  of  William  Dawson,  commissary 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  president  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
member  of  the  royal  council.  A  woman  of  considerable  inherited  wealth, 
Penelope  Dawson  owned  three  plantations,  many  additional  acres,  and  over 
thirty  slaves.  The  Dawsons  eventually  took  up  residence  at  Eden  House, 
Governor  Eden's  former  home,  across  the  Chowan  River  from  Edenton,  mak- 
ing it  an  elegant  center  of  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  Albemarle  aristoc- 
racy— a  place,  moreover,  important  in  the  life  of  JI.  John  Dawson  died  in 
1770,  leaving  his  wife  with  several  small  children.  For  Penelope  Dawson, 
see  "The  Deposition  of  Samuel  Johnston  .  .  .  ,"  ca.  1800,  "An  Account  of  Jewels 
and  Papers  belonging  to  Miss  Johnston,"  ca.  1756,  "An  Account  of  the  Division 
of  the  Negroes,"  ca.  1756,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC.  See  also  JI  to  Francis  Iredell, 
Sr.,  July  20,  1772,  below. 

2  Anne  Johnston  (d.  1776)  and  Hannah  Johnston  (1747-1826),  JI's  future 
wife,  were  the  only  Johnston  sisters  still  living  with  their  brother  Samuel 
at  Hayes.  Following  their  father's  death  and  before  coming  to  live  with 
Samuel  Johnston  in  1765,  Anne  and  Hannah  appear  to  have  remained  near 
their  family  home  in  Onslow  County,  at  a  plantation  called  Warburton 
between  White  Oak  and  New  rivers.  See  Collet  map  in  Cumming,  Southeast 
in  Early  Maps,  plate  65;  Isabella  Johnston  to  Samuel  Johnston,  November  19, 
1758,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 
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3  Thomas  Hodgson,  a  lawyer,  was  a  half-brother  of  JI's  friend  John  Hodg- 
son, Jr.,  a  merchant.  Their  father  John  Hodgson  (d.  1748)  had  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  political  figures  in  the  colony,  serving  as  speaker  of  the 
lower  house  of  assembly  and  holding  various  other  posts.  Saunders,  Colonial 
Records,  particularly  Volumes  I II -IV;  Jack  P.  Greene,  The  Quest  for  Power 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1963),  490,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Greene,  Quest  for  Power. 


Thomas  Iredell,  Jr.,  to  James  Iredell 

Bath  28.  Feby  1772 


Dear  Brother 


My  Mother  as  wrote  you  a  Long  letter  by  this  ship  to  which  My 
Father  refers  you.1  We  have  receivd  many  very  agreeable  letters 
from  brother  Arthur  and  he  [.  .  .]  was  from  Mr  Kempe' s  Country 
Seat  [where]  they  arriv'd  the  latter  end  of  Sept.  He  says  we 
staid  in  London  a  bout  half  an  hour  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  in  so  short  a  time  I  saw  the  Kings  and  Queens  palaces, 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Northumberlands  houses,  Somerset 
palace  and  Black  friers  Bridge.  The  first  thing  I  do  when  I  get  up 
in  the  morning  is  to  Learn  Grammar,  then  I  have  the  rest  of  the 
Day  to  go  about  with  Mr.  Kempe.  In  his  second  letter  he  says  I 
have  not  been  idle  since  I  have  been  here,  and  the  bad  weather  has. 
For  my  application  I  have  read  [.  .  .]  Pliny  the  Roman  Consuls 
Letters  and  have  learnd  by  heart  and  large  part  of  the  Latin 
Grammar.  I  have  be  gun  [.  .  .]  upon  the  Creed  which  Mr  Kempe 
says  I  must  alridge,2  so  that,  [you]  see  I  am  at  the  same  time  to 
enlarge  my  Religious  as  well  as  Grammatical  Knowledge.  His 
Letters  Surpris'd  all  the  Company  in  our  House.  My  Father  says 
[.  . .]  Mr  Kempe  will  Qualify  him  to  make  a  Figure  in  any  Station. 
Brother  Frank  began  to  write  you  a  Letter  the  24  Jany  but  had 
not  time  to  Finish  it  and  post  chaise  was  soon  from  Bristol  express 
for  him  and  he  was  obliged  [to]  leave  us  in  less  than  an  hour 
which  put  all  in  a  great  [worry]  but  thank  god  he  got  to  Bristol 
in  good  time  and  in  all  propability  will  have  a  good  Voyge.  We 
have  had  a  very  servere  winter — a  great  deal  of  Frost  and  snow 
[....]  The  necessarys  of  Life  have  been  [....]  Dear  all  the  winter 
and  still  continues  so.  Indeed  ther's  a  generally  severeity  all 
Over  Europe,  god  send  us  better  times.  Your  whole  Master  Mr 
Lewis  died  a  bout  3  months  ago.  I  need  not  tell  you  greatly 
rem  en  ted  by  all  that  new  him.  He  his  succeeded  by  one  Mr  Thomas 
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a  dissenting  Minister,  a  gentle  [.  .  .]  of  very  good  character.  You 
will  see  by  the  publick  papers  that  the  princes  Dowager  of  wales 
is  dead  and  that  there  has  been  a  great  Revolution  in  Denmark. 
The  Queen  our  Kings  sister  is  one  of  the  [states  prisoners].  The 
patriot  party  in  the  [House]  of  Commons  have  carried  Several 
Questions  against  the  Court.  The  privil  councel  [here]  alterd 
there  a  Money  Bill  for  which  reas[on]  when  it  was  returnd  to 
the  Commons  they  regected  the  bill  and  my  Father  was  [-...]  this 
Day  that  a  material  Question  in  [re]gard  to  the  new  Board  of 
commiss[ione]rs  [.  .  .]  carried  against  the  court  by  the  [.  .  .]  vote 
which  will  gane  him  great  honour  has  he  was  chosen  on  the  court 
Interest.  I  hope  my  Brother  will  esccuse  this  scrawl  as  i  have 
wrote  in  a  great  [.  .  .]  but  I  hope  my  next  will  be  a  gradeal  better. 
I  am  yr  most  Affectionate,  Brother 

Thomas  Iredell 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Endorsed  "Thos.  Iredell  Junr.  aged  10  years  3 
months." 


1  Not  found. 

2  Possibly  meant  to  be  "all  read." 


James  Iredell  to  Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Edenton  5  March  1772 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  now  happy  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  an  agreeable 
letter  from  you  dated  the  5  Novr.,  and  according  to  your  desire, 
send  you  an  Account  of  the  Settlement  with  Lowther  Hardy  and 
Little  20  Oct.  1770.  I  have  very  few  Copies  of  the  Letters  which  I 
have  written  to  you,  but  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  I  sent  you 
this  Account  annexed  to  a  letter  of  Deer.  1770, l  which  letter  there 
is  now  reason  to  fear  has  miscarried;  I  will  send  you  the  other  Ac- 
count you  desire  whenever  I  find  any  opportunity  which  will  admit 
of  a  Packet.  I  dare  not  trust  one  by  such  a  Chance  as  this  into  Vir- 
ginia, lest  it  might  bring  a  heavy  charge  of  Postage. 

No  Ballances  of  Duties  have  been  for  a  long  time  paid  to  the 
Commissioners.  None  can  well  be,  until  you  replace  those  you 
reed,  and  we  have  Satisfaction  about  Incidents.  When  these 
Things  are  done,  the  money  can  be  instantly  sent.  I  wish  to  God, 
they  were  done,  for  as  to  money  Matters  our  Office  is  in  too  much 
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Confusion.  The  unsettled  state  of  it  is,  as  it  must  be,  very  disagree- 
able. If  you  come  over  in  the  Summer  (as  I  have  the  inexpressible 
happiness  to  hope)  all  may  perhaps  be  well  settled.  If  it  could  so 
happen,  that  you  were  at  Boston,  I  am  sure  it  might.  The  hospital 
Money  is  regularly  sent. 

In  Answer  to  our  Crave  upon  the  Subject  of  our  extraordinary 
Incidents  we  are  now  told  by  the  Commissioners  in  a  letter, 
equally  strange  and  sophistical  that  they  do  not  approve  of  those 
Seizures  having  been  made,  and  that  as  the  amount  of  the  Sales 
was  insufficient  to  re-imburse  the  Expences,  they  would  not  allow 
any  part  of  them  to  be  incurred  by  the  Crown.  No  reaso?is  of 
Disapprobation  are  given  and  tho'  the  Commissioners  are  made 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  Judges  of  the  propriety  of  granting;  they 
cannot  decently,  I  apprehend,  altogether  defeat  the  Justice  of  its 
Intention.  To  you,  Sir,  I  need  only  add  that  I  am  conscious  of  the 
Rectitude  of  my  Conduct  in  this  Instance,  and  that  I  will  not  very 
patiently  submit  to  be  ill  treated.  I  could  have,  I  had;  no  lucrative 
view  in  seizing  them,  and  think  cases  similar  to  mine  only  within 
the  meaning  and  expressions  of  the  Act.  I  will  repeat  my  Applica- 
tion to  them,  and  if  it  shod  be  unsuccessful,  will  ask  the  favour  of 
your  Advice  whether  I  shall  not  send  a  Memorial  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.2 

The  Conduct  of  the  Currituck  Officers  has  been  very  flagitious, 
and  a  great  Injury  to  your  Office.  It  has  been  wanton  in  Incroach- 
ment.  Severely  as  I  felt  the  Insult,  what  could  I  do?  The  Com- 
missioners had  deserted  me  in  similar  Instances,  and  in  the  face 
of  their  disapproving  letter,  to  seize  would  have  been  imprudent. 
I  never  will  again  willingly  risk  such  a  pecuniary  Inthralment. 
I  advised  with  Mr.  Johnston,  as  you  desire,  and  he  thought,  for  the 
reasons  above  and  as  Complaints  had  then  been  referred  to  the 
Govr.  upon  this  subject  supported  by  Affidavits  which  caried  his 
Indignation,  and  had  obtained  his  Interference,  Seizure  would  be 
improper.  Mr.  Johnston  had  at  that  time  a  letter  from  the  Govr.3 
which  spoke  very  indignantly  of  their  Conduct  and  inclosed  a 
letter  to  Pierce,  supposed  to  contain  an  order  for  him  to  give  a 
personal  Account  of  himself  to  his  Excellency,  and  to  produce  the 
Powers  under  which  he  acted.  Probably  too  it  had  a  Rod  for 
Malcolm.  A  current  and  reed.  Report  that  they  had  very  extraor- 
dinary Powers  from  the  Commissioners  was  the  only  reason,  I 
believe,  which  prevented  a  Suspension.  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  it  will  follow,  or  that  the  Measures  adopted  will  have  the 
Effect  to  prevent  any  material  Repetition  of  their  Insolence.  The 
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Governor  is  a  Man  of  too  much  Spirit  to  suffer  any  Usurpations 
of  those  over  whom  he  has  Controul.4 

There  is  no  probability  of  your  Lots  being  soon  disposed  of,  none 
wanting  to  buy.  Your  Fiddle  I  believe  is  still  at  Mr.  Campbell's. 
Your  Italian  chair  I  know  nothing  of  but  will  inquire. 

I  have  written  to  you  very  lately  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield, 
and  since  by  a  Vessel  to  Liverpool  at  the  express  request  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  who  was  at  that  time  very  ill,  and  in  consequence  of  many 
severe  fits  of  Illness  is  determined  to  leave  this  Country  in  the 
Summer.  He  therefore  desires  you  will  appoint  another  Deputy 
immediately,  and  Mr.  Johnston  advises  you  to  appoint  Mr.  Charles 
Bondfield,5  who  has  a  long  time  acted  as  his  Clerk  with  an  unex- 
ceptionable Capacity  and  Integrity.  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have 
a  more  faithful  or  diligent  Agent;  and  hope  he  will  succeed  Mr. 
Hardy.  I  have  written  more  fully  on  this  in  the  letter  to  which  I 
refer. 

It  gives  me  much  Concern  to  find  by  some  parts  of  your  letter 
that  you  still  had  Difficulties.  I  hope  in  God  they  will  soon  be  all 
removed.  You  have  well  earned  an  easy  and  happy  provision,  and 
might,  without  Unreasonableness,  expect  it.  However  I  may  have 
trifled  hitherto  I  will  do  so  no  more.  I  feel  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
Business,  and  am  determined  to  apply  to  it.  Necessity,  I  hope, 
will  be  no  greater  Spur  than  Inclination.  Young  Men  must  be 
active,  industrious,  and  modest  in  Expectation.  They  have  no  right 
to  look  for  the  Advantages  and  Comforts  of  life  by  easier  methods 
than  their  Friends  before  them — happy,  if  they  can  obtain  them  by 
the  same. 

I  will  get  your  Books  from  Mr.  Campbell,  and  thank  you  very 
kindly  for  the  obliging  liberty  you  give  me.  I  know  nothing  new 
to  occasion  any  ill  mention  of  Mr.  Campbell  by  young  Henley. 

How  flattering  to  me  is  the  thought  of  your  coming.  No  Cir- 
cumstance in  life  could  be  more  happy  to  me  than  to  see  you.  God 
grant  it  may  be  in  the  Summer.  All  your  Friends  partake  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  Expectation. 

May  I  once  more  interest  you  to  think  favorably  of  me — to 
believe  my  Conduct  has  never  been  intentionally  wrong — that 
my  mind  is  very  unhappy  in  the  thought  that  it  has  been  distress- 
ing to  you,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  my  thoughts  at  present  is 
how  to  extricate  myself  out  of  the  Labyrinth  I  am  in,  and  get  into 
the  [marvelous]  Road  that  leads  to  Happiness  and  Independence. 

My  dutiful  Respects  to  my  Uncle  and  best  wishes  for  his  and 
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your  Happiness  conclude  me,  Dear  Sir,  I  am  very  affectionately 
and  most  obedt.  Servt. 

Jas.  Iredell 
FC   (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  For  this  episode,  see  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above. 

3  Josiah  Martin  (1737-1786)  succeeded  William  Tryon  as  governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1771.  Born  in  the  West  Indies,  Martin  was  a  somewhat  sickly 
man,  whose  earlier  ill  health  had  forced  his  retirement  from  the  army.  The 
former  professional  soldier  was  generally  less  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
General  Assembly  than  Tryon,  although  Martin  was  obviously  handicapped  by 
the  mounting  crisis  in  imperial  affairs.  Joseph  Blanks,  "The  Administration 
of  Governor  Josiah  Martin  in  North  Carolina"  (unpublished  M.A.  thesis, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1948);  Ashe,  Biographical  His- 
tory, III,  269-273. 

4  Evidently  the  customs  officials  of  the  Currituck  district,  just  east  of  JI's 
district,  had,  in  JI's  view,  interferred  with  shipping  in  his  own  area  of 
jurisdiction. 

5  Charles  Bondfield  (d.  1783),  one  of  JI's  closest  friends,  was  a  leading 
Edenton  citizen.  A  lawyer,  he  served  as  clerk  of  the  county  and  superior 
courts,  justice  of  the  peace,  tobacco  inspector,  and  overseer  of  streets.  Rebecca 
Bondfield,  probably  his  wife,  signed  the  "Tea  Party"  resolution  in  1774.  JI 
seems  to  have  made  his  home  with  the  Bondfields  by  the  winter  of  1772-1773. 
See  the  following  in  A&H:  Chowan  Minute  Dockets,  Chowan  Minute  Books, 
and  Chowan  Auction  Sales. 


Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Norfolk  March  5th.  1772 


Dear  Iredell 


My  Impat[ience  on  account]  of  Capt.  Lawton  is  now  reliev'd  by 
his  coming  here  today.  He  intends  to  go  to  the  Vessel  which  lies  in 
Hampton  Road  tomorrow  to  be  ready  to  sail,  so  that  I  shall  not  be 
detained  much  longer,  I  hope.  I  believe  I  should  not  have  written 
to  you  again  'till  in  England  had  it  not  been  to  have  acquainted 
you  that  I  have  repeated  my  Letters  to  Miss  Hannah  Johnston 
thro'  my  Mother,  who  is  the  only  Person  besides  yourself  who 
knows  of  it,  and  I  have  desired  her  to  deliver  my  Letters  with  the 
greatest  Caution  and  Privacy.  She  will  be  a  most  valuable  Acqui- 
sition to  anyone  who  can  obtain  her;  and  I  cannot  think  of  relin- 
quishing her   upon   a   Single   Refusal.    But   if  I    find  that   her 
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Affections  and  yours  are  engaged  to  each  other,  I  shall  then  desist 
my  own  Importunities  in  Hopes  nevertheless  of  being  continued 
as  a  Friend,  and  endeavor  all  in  my  Power  to  make  you  both 
happy.  But  'till  that  Time  I  can't  entertain  an  Idea  of  quitting  my 
Pursuit.  I  am,  my  dear  Friend,  Yours  sincerely 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

I  hope  Mr.  Jones1  keeps  the  Secret. 

RC   (Iredell   Papers,   Duke).    Endorsed   "Norfolk  5   March   1772 — Sir  Nath 
Dukinfield."  Bracketed  words  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  107. 


1  Thomas  Jones,  the   Edenton  lawyer.   See   "Making  of  a   Revolutionary," 
above. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

[ca.  April  1,  1772] 

Madam, 

I  cannot,  without  doing  the  most  painful  violence  to  my  Inclina- 
tions, any  longer  delay  expressing  the  most  tender  and  sincere 
Affection  for  you — Happy,  inexpressibly  happy  shall  I  be,  if  the 
time  rather  than  the  subject  of  this  Address,  may  appear  excep- 
tionable. It  is  not  perhaps  very  becoming  in  a  young  Man  with  so 
scanty  an  Income  as  I  have,  to  offer  his  Hand  and  Heart  for  a 
young  Lady's  Acceptance.  I  rely,  Madam,  upon  your  Goodness  for 
an  excuse  of  this  Impropriety.  My  heart  compelled  me  to  a  declara- 
tion as  the  only  possible  way  of  relieving  it  from  the  most  anxious 
Inquietude;  and  I  hope  my  Situation  will  not  always  be  so  dis- 
couraging as  it  now  is.  May  I  therefore  presume  to  intreat  your 
favorable  Attention,  and  to  hope  you  will  consider  me  as  a  young 
Man,  whose  highest  Wish  it  is  to  obtain,  and  whose  constant 
Endeavour  it  shall  be  to  deserve,  your  preferable  Regard.  Oh! 
could  I  but  flatter  myself  with  being  possessed  of  it,  I  should  then 
look  forward  with  contented  Satisfaction  to  some  pleasing  future 
day,  which  may  be  rendered  auspicious  by  our  Union;  in  which 
case,  Madam,  be  assured,  every  thing  you  could  expect  from  the 
most  obliged,  most  grateful,  and  most  happy  of  Men,  you  should 
certainly  meet  with  from  Your  faithful  and  devoted  Servant 

Jas.  Iredell 
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RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  The  date,  though  tentative,  is  probably  within 
a  few  days  of  being  accurate.  The  letter  is — according  to  the  strictures  of 
eighteenth  century  formality — a  plea  for  Hannah  Johnston  in  marriage.  There 
is  evidence  in  the  earlier  JI-Dukinfield  correspondence  of  that  year  that  she 
was  receptive,  although  formalities  may  have  dictated  that  JI  wait  a  few 
weeks  (after  Dukinfield's  rejection)  to  state  his  own  case.  The  available  evi- 
dence suggests  that  her  response  was  not  slow  in  coming.  Thereupon,  JI 
informed  Samuel  Johnston  of  Hannah's  willingness,  April  7,  1772,  and  he — 
again,  according  to  custom — sought  her  brother's  permission. 


James  Iredell  to  Thomas  Burke1 

Eden  ton  4th  April  1772 
Sir, 

I  was  favored  a  few  days  ago  with  a  letter  from  you,2  inclosing 
a  Bond  of  one  James  Reade,  which  I  immediately  put  in  Suit 
against  him.  He  has  given  Bail  for  his  Appearance,  and  I  have 
very  little  doubt  of  a  speedy  Recovery,  as  he  is  said  to  possess  a 
House  and  Lot  in  this  Town,  where  he  has  lived  for  some  time.  I 
have  had  an  Opportunity  of  acquainting  Mr.  Carbery  with  what  I 
have  done,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  obtain- 
ing his  Money,  which,  when  I  receive  it,  I  will  immediately  convey 
to  him. 

I  am  much  obliged,  Sir,  by  this  Instance  of  your  Confidence  in 
one  who  is  entirely  a  Stranger  to  you,  but  who  has  a  very  pleasing 
knowledge  of  your  Character.  I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfull,  Your 
most  obedt.  Serv. 

Jas.  Iredell 
RC   (Burke  Papers,  A&H).  Addressed  "To  Thomas  Burke  Esqr.  at  Halifax." 


1  Thomas  Burke  (ca.  1747-1783),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  future  governor 
and  congressman.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  writing  of  this  letter,  Burke 
had  moved  to  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  from  Virginia,  where  he  had 
practiced  law  and  medicine.  Witty  and  congenial,  Burke  soon  became  well 
liked  by  JI  and  his  relatives.  He  was  also  a  poet  of  some  talent.  Richard 
Walser  (ed.),  The  Poems  of  Governor  Thomas  Burke  of  North  Carolina 
(Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1961);  DAB,  III,  282- 
283.  The  National  Historical  Publications  Commission  has  sponsored  a  recent 
microfilm  edition  of  Burke  Papers.  Little-known  Burke  letters  relating  to  his 
earlier  life  in  Virginia  are  in  Julian  P.  Boyd  (ed.),  The  Papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press  [17  volumes  to  datej, 
1950— ),  I. 

2  Not  found. 
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James  Iredell  to  Samuel  Johnston 

Edenton  7th  April  1772 
Dear  Sir, 

Ever  since  I  have  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  Ac- 
quaintance I  have  been  particularly  desirous  to  cultivate  your 
Esteem,  and  to  obtain  your  Approbation.  I  shall  always  be  more 
or  less  happy  in  proportion  as  these  are  continued  or  with-held; 
and  as  I  please  myself  with  the  assurance  that  this  Circumstance 
will  depend  on  my  own  Conduct,  my  utmost  Endeavours  shall  be 
exerted  to  regulate  it  in  the  most  prudent  and  cautious  Manner. 

The  Solemnity  of  this  Introduction  will  surprise  you,  Sir.  The 
Occasion  is  important,  and  perhaps  requires  it.  I  fear  to  offend, 
and  yet  it  becomes  me  to  explain  myself.  A  long  and  intimate  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  many  Excellencies  of  your  Sister,  Miss 
Hannah  Johnston,  has  formed  an  Attachment  that  nothing  but 
my  Life  can  end.  My  Anxiety  increased  to  a  degree  which  made 
Suspence  painful  to  me,  and  I  have  presumed  to  offer  my  Ad- 
dresses to  her.  I  am  now  inexpressibly  happy  in  saying,  my 
Anxiety  is  eased  with  the  hope  of  Acceptance,  and  that  all  the 
uneasiness  I  feel  is,  lest  my  precipitate  Declaration,  in  the  present 
inadequate  situation  of  my  Circumstances,  should  incur  your 
Displeasure.  I  know  not  whether  I  can  be  justified.  I  may  however 
hope  to  extenuate  my  Conduct,  by  alleging  an  Ardour  of  Affection 
that  gave  me  the  most  distressing  Apprehensions.  To  your  Good- 
ness, Sir,  I  confide  this  Plea  in  favour  of  a  young  Man,  who  will 
endeavour  by  every  Instance  in  his  power  to  merit  your  Regard, 
and  express  his  Gratitude  to  the  dear  Lady  who  has  blessed  him 
with  the  hope  of  being  one  day  the  happiest  of  Men. 

As  you  will  see  Mr.  Hewes  in  a  day  or  two  I  need  mention  no 
other  Particulars  than  that  your  Friends  here  are  all  well. 

I  have  procured  Alford  Davis's  affidavit,  which  is  substantially 
such  as  you  expected. 

You  will  oblige  me,  Sir,  by  presenting  my  best  Compliments  to 
Mrs.  Johnston,  Doctor  Cathcart,  and  Miss  Peggy,1  and  by  being 
assured  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  Respect,  Your  most  humble 
and  obedient  Servant 

Jas.  Iredell 

NB:   A   letter  which   accompanies  this  was  brought  by  Capt. 
Rightson  from  Jamaica. 

RC   (Hayes  Papers,  UNC). 
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1  Dr.  William  Cathcart  (d.  1773),  father  of  Mrs.  Frances  Johnston  and 
Margaret  "Peggy"  Cathcart.  Dr.  Cathcart,  who  spent  much  time  in  Eden  ton, 
had  reared  his  daughters  at  his  plantation  Booth,  in  Northampton  County, 
west  of  Chowan  County.  A  friend  of  Samuel  Johnston's  parents,  Cathcart 
took  Johnston's  sister  Isabella  into  his  home  in  1758  where  she  probably 
remained  before  moving  to  Hayes  some  years  later.  Cathcart  to  Samuel 
Johnston,  December  30,  1757,  Isabella  Johnston  to  Samuel  Johnston,  January 
26,  1758,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC.  For  Johnston's  family  responsibilities,  see  also 
"Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

Wednesday  afternoon  [1772?] 
My  Dearest  Hannah 

Being  greatly  disappointed  in  my  wishes  and  intentions  of  see- 
ing you  this  afternoon,  I  snatch  a  moment  to  commune  with  you 
in  this  manner,  as  a  kind  of  secondary  pleasure  to  that  of  being 
personally  with  you.  You  can  easily  I  hope  conceive  the  severe 
feelings  I  have  in  being  deprived  of  this  happiness.  It  is  rendered 
still  more  severe  to  me,  as  you  do  not  know  the  cause  why  I  have 
not  gone  over  this  afternoon;  for  the  badness  of  the  weather  yes- 
terday and  to-day  seemed  to  preclude  the  propriety  of  a  Visit,  tho' 
I  should  not  have  regarded  it,  had  I  been  at  liberty  to  consult  my 
own  inclinations  merely.  My  cousin  Betsy  McCulloh1  is  now  with 
us,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  stay  with  her  not  only  out  of  a  proper 
Complaisance,  but  from  a  very  affectionate  regard  her  Merit  yet 
more  than  her  Relationship  claims  from  me. 

Her  Situation  has  been  difficult  and  trying,  and  yet  notwith- 
standing this  Circumstance,  and  every  disadvantage  attending  the 
method  of  her  Education,  she  is  really  a  very  fine  as  well  as  a  very 
good  Girl.  I  should  abhor  myself,  was  my  Attention  only  directed 
to  those  of  my  Relations  who  are  in  affluent  Circumstances,  and 
did  I  aggravate  unhappy  and  unavoidable  Misfortunes  by  a  cruel 
Slight  of  the  innocent  Objects  of  them.  How  strange  is  it,  my  dear 
Hannah,  that  the  Regards  of  the  generality  of  the  World  are  chiefly 
attracted  by  adventitious  Advantages,  which  are  often  both  gained 
and  lost  independent  of  either  Merit  or  Demerit,  and  which  at  best 
only  relate  to  Appearances;  and  not  to  any  influence  of  Principles 
which  either  fix  the  mark  of  a  good  or  ill  mind!  God  knows  what 
would  have  been  my  own  Situation,  had  Misfortune  appeared  a 
crime  to  all;  and  had  that  very  Circumstance  which  laid  a  claim 
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to  Protection  been  the  Bar  to  my  receiving  it!  What  would  become 
of  some  of  the  sweetest  Feelings  of  the  Heart,  should  the  Principle 
of  contemning  distress  become  general?  To  relieve  or  alleviate 
Distress  is  surely  the  most  delightful  Pleasure  in  the  World,  and 
next  to  it  is  that  fine  Sentiment  of  Tenderness  and  Compassion, 
which  none  but  generous  Minds  can  feel,  and  which  is  fully  com- 
pensated for  the  little  Pain  often  attending  it  by  a  thousand  trivial 
Circumstances,  which  Nature  certainly  intended  not  only  to  miti- 
gate, but  to  reward  it.  I  know  perfectly  and  pleasingly  well  how 
experimentally  you  can  decide  upon  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
which  you  will  read,  I  doubt  not,  not  only  without  censure,  but 
with  great  Satisfaction,  since  it  comes  from  a  heart  you  honor 
with  a  kind  preference. 

But,  my  dear  girl,  I  must  break  off.  The  Ladies  are  in  the  Piazza. 
I  don't  expect  to  get  a  peep  at  you,  but  shall  indulge  a  hope  that 
you  may  be  looking  at  me,  and  by  that  means  at  once  oblige  me 
with  some  kind  Thoughts,  and  discover  the  reason  of  my  not  being 
with  you  this  afternoon.  Adieu!  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Hannah! 
So  prays  Your  ever  affectionate 

Jas.  Iredell 

Thursday  Evening.  Good  God!  My  dear  Hannah,  what  have  I  not 
suffered  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  every  moment  for  3  hours  past 
expecting  to  go  over,  and  never  met  with  an  opportunity,  tho'  the 
Batteau  has  been  most  of  the  Time  in  Town.  My  Heart  almost 
sinks  within  me,  and  I  must  leave  off. 

J  I 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  In  view  of  the  formalities  of  the  age,  the 
letter  was  obviously  written  after  Hannah  Johnston's  acceptance  of  JI's 
offer  of  marriage. 


1  Elizabeth    McCulloch,   daughter  of  Alexander   McCulloch   and   sister   of 
Benjamin  McCulloch. 


The  Death  of  George  Blair 

[1772?] 

Let  the  Melancholy  Train  of  my  Thoughts  have  vent.  Let  me 
unburthen,  as  to  a  kind  of  second  self,  the  great  Grief  which  over- 
whelms my  Heart.  Let  me  regret  for  others,  ill-deserving  such 
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Affliction,  if  it  was  to  be  uncompensated,  the  loss  of  a  Husband  and 
a  Father — a  Man  who  not  only  held  those  Ties  by  Nature,  but  by 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  most  anxious  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  were  so  connected  with  him.  Let  me  endeavour  to 
conceive  their  distress,  the  afflicting  misery  of  their  situation, 
bereaved  at  once,  and  of  a  sudden  of  a  dear,  how  dear  a  Friend!  and 
of  a  most  tender  Guardian.  From  the  thought,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  of  Distress  like  this,  I  can  the  more  readily  pass  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  those  amiable  Friends  who  sympathize  in 
their  affliction,  and  feel  for  their  own  loss  but  as  for  a  secondary 
one.  How  amiable,  but  how  unhappy,  a  sight  was  it  for  me  to  see 
the  dear  Miss  Johnstons — bursting  from  their  affectionate  Hearts 
a  continual  succession  of  tears  and  sighs — the  tender  effusions  of 
Grief  for  themselves,  their  sister,  and  their  young  Relations.  Ad- 
mirable Girls!  lovely  Women!  May  your  lives  be  happy  as  you 
deserve.  You  cannot  wish  them  happier.  Mrs.  Dawson  will  have  a 
complicated  share  of  distress  to  struggle  with.  When  the  sympa- 
thetic Goodness  of  her  Heart  has  time  to  subside  into  reflection, 
how  cruel  will  be  the  remembrance,  how  cutting  the  Thought, 
that  she  has  once  passed  in  her  own  person  a  scene  like  that  which 
Mrs.  Blair  suffers. 

For  two  such  Women  to  have  occasion  for  Grief  like  theirs, 
would  be  (would  it  not  be?)  an  unprovidential  allotment,  was  this 
world  to  terminate  our  Existence.  No!  an  hereafter  will  reconcile 
all.  Then  the  best  will  be  the  most  happy.  Upon  that  future  state 
to  which  we  are  all  hastening,  must  our  Thoughts  direct  them- 
selves. Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  a  life  here,  nothing  more 
transitory  than  the  Enjoyment  of  it.  One  day  happy  in  conversing 
with  a  Friend,  in  all  appearance  promising  to  live  many  years; 
another  viewing  him  on  the  bed  of  sickness ;  a  third  on  a  death-bed. 
Gracious  God!  This  is  Affliction  in  the  extreme.  Yet  thou  ordainest 
it,  and  we  submit.  Thou  canst  not,  thou  dost  not,  forbid  the  tear  of 
sorrow,  or  the  heart  of  grief.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  that  the 
best  People  have  usually  the  most  sensibility.  Humanity  requires, 
and  religion  does  not  forbid,  that  we  should  mourn  for  the  loss  of 
valuable  Friends.  This  even  adds  an  increased  motive  to  be  virtu- 
ous and  good — to  direct  our  steps  according  to  thy  precepts.  To 
reflect,  and  to  feel,  how  fleeting  are  all  our  joys  here,  and  how 
liable  we  are  at  all  times,  even  when  we  think  ourselves  most 
secure,  to  be  deprived  of  the  comforts  and  blessing  of  life,  must 
(it  is  the  only  consolation  left)  lead  us  to  consider,  that  soon,  per- 
haps very  soon,  we  may  pass  the  verge  of  this  world,  and  enter 
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(if  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves)  into  immortal  happiness  in 
another.  We  are  too  apt  to  think,  our  Stay  here  momentous  to  our 
Welfare.  There  cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  notion,  as  every  day's 
Experience  testifies.  Here  one  sorrow  quickly  succeeds  another, 
and  the  happiest  days  are  not  without  alloy.  Yet  even  these  would 
have  less,  did  we  possess  a  philosophic  indifference  for  the  shadowy 
advantages  of  this  World,  and  look  forward,  with  the  Confidence 
of  a  good  Conscience,  to  the  blissful  prospects  of  another.  Young 
as  I  am,  I  have  seen  much  affliction,  have  been  witness  to  much 
unhappiness,  and  in  some,  a  personal,  an  immediate  sufferer — in 
all  I  trust  (I  should  despise  myself  if  I  was  not)  a  distressed  sym- 
pathizer. I  have  passed  through  a  School  of  Misery,  which  I  can- 
not, however,  now  regret  for  myself,  as  it  has  given  my  Mind  a 
turn  of  sobriety  and  reflection.  May  I  daily  endeavor  to  improve 
its  disposition,  and  cultivate  it  with  virtuous  resolutions,  and  may 
I  be  enabled  to  carry  these  Resolutions  into  practice,  and  by  an 
uniform  Intention  of  doing  my  Duty,  make  the  Tenor  of  my  Con- 
duct here,  deserving  of  Happiness. 

Tr  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  This  unsigned  essay  appears  to  be  in  the  hand 
of  Hannah  Johnston,  but  the  style  and  content  clearly  point  to  JI  as  the 
author.  It  was  probably  penned  shortly  after  Blair's  death,  April  18,  1772. 

Editorial  note:  The  passing  of  George  Blair — at  the  age  of  thirty-four — 
offers  the  first  opportunity  to  introduce  at  length  Jean  Johnston  Blair  (1729- 
1789),  his  widow,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  to  appear  in  this  volume. 
George  Blair  was  a  prominent  Edenton  merchant,  in  partnership  with 
Joseph  Hewes  and  Charles  Blount,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  His  wide- 
ranging  mercantile  activities  extended  as  far  as  New  York  City,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Cadiz,  Spain.  Although  Jean  Blair  had  to  auction  off  a  number  of 
slaves  and  a  variety  of  household  effects  to  pay  her  deceased  husband's 
debts,  she  continued  to  own  several  town  lots  in  Edenton  and — according  to 
the  1780  tax  lists — 4,550  acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  Jones  and  Onslow  counties. 
Highly  intelligent  and  an  avid  reader,  she  was  one  of  the  first  women  in  the 
colony  to  help  underwrite  publication  of  a  book,  subscribing  in  1775  for  three 
copies  of  Hugh  Knox's  Moral  and  Religious  Miscellany,  reprinted  that  year 
in  New  York  City.  JI  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  Blair  home,  where  they 
discussed  contemporary  British  fiction  and  other  literature.  Jean  Blair's 
intellectual  concerns  extended  to  her  five  children.  Her  sons  attended  private 
or  subscription  schools  whenever  such  were  available,  and  she  educated  her 
daughters  at  home  with  JI's  assistance.  Indeed,  she  felt  that  JI  had  been 
"more  than  a  Father"  to  her  vivacious  Helen  ("Nelly")  Blair  (1763-1802), 
whose  correspondence  with  JI  is  largely  preserved  in  the  Iredell  Papers. 
Jean  Blair's  own  letters  to  the  Iredells  and  other  members  of  her  family  cast 
light  on  the  role  that  women  often  played  in  rearing  children,  handling  slaves, 
and  managing  business  affairs.  For  the  Blairs,  see  the  various  Chowan 
County  records  in  A&H;  Hayes  Papers,  UNC;  North  Carolina  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,  II  (July,  1901),  462;  William  S.  Powell,  "Patrons  of 
the  Press:  Subscription  Book  Purchases  in  North  Carolina,  1733-1850," 
NCHR,  LXII  (Autumn,  1962),  445,  455.  See  also  Blair's  will,  in  Chowan 
County  Wills,  Book  A,  39. 
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Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Manchester  2d.  June  1772 
My  dear  Friend 

I  have  now  been  upwards  of  three  Weeks  in  England,  and  on 
Sunday  last  came  down  to  Manchester,  when  I  received  your 
Favor  as  well  as  several  others.  I  will  immediately  relieve  you  from 
the  State  of  Uneasiness  which  you  must  be  in,  by  resigning  to  you 
Miss  Hannah  Johnston  and  then  give  you  my  Reasons  for  it. 

I  received  a  Letter  from  my  Mother  and  Mrs.  Dawson.  I  told 
you  in  my  former  Letters  thav,  I  had  wrote  to  Miss  Johnston  thro' 
my  Mother's  Care.  My  Mother  tells  me  she  offer' d  the  Letters 
which  were  not  accepted — that  Miss  H.  said  she  could  not  accept 
them — that  it  was  entirely  out  of  her  Power,  and  when  my  Mother 
press'd  her  to  receive  them,  she  said  that  'twas  of  no  Signification — 
that  she  was  quite  determined.  Both  from  my  Mother's  and  Mrs. 
Dawson's  Letters  I  find  that  'tis  in  vain  for  me  to  think  any  more 
of  this  Matter.  Mrs.  Dawson  gives  me  much  Pleasure  in  assuring 
me  of  Miss  Hannah's  Friendship  and  that  nothing  will  add  more 
to  her  Happiness  than  that  I  should  never  again  think  of  or  hope 
for  more.  Now,  my  dear  Friend,  as  I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  what 
I  had  too  great  Reason  to  expect,  and  that  I  may  be  no  Hindrance 
to  such  an  apparent  Happiness  as  you  must  in  all  Probability 
enjoy,  I  promise  you  that  from  henceforward  I  will  not  entertain 
a  Thought  which  may  lead  to  a  greater  Regard  for  Miss  H.  than 
Friendship;  for  as  her  Happiness  was  my  constant  View,  I  am 
determined  to  do  nothing  which  may  in  any  degree  prevent  it. 
It  will  give  me  great  Pleasure  to  hear  of  your  Declaration  and 
Reception,  and  I  hope  to  be  of  the  Company  when  your  Happiness 
is  completed.  Give  me  leave  to  offer  myself  for  your  Valet  when 
that  Time  is  fix'd;  it  will,  I  do  assure  you,  afford  me  great  Satis- 
faction, for  tho'  I  cannot  be  a  Principal,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in 
some  Manner  concern'd.  I  own  to  you  that  I  am  much  more  easy 
since  I  receiv'd  the  Letters,  for  a  State  of  Uncertainty  is  a  most 
unhappy  one.  How  could  I,  my  dear  Iredell,  ever  think  of  desiring 
you  not  to  declare  your  Passion  'till  I  should  return,  was  ever  any 
thing  so  unreasonable!  But  I  ask  your  Pardon  and  hope  to  God 
you  may  have  done  it  before  this  Time  and  with  Success.  Miss  H. 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  Friendship  to  think  that  we 
have  communicated  our  Thoughts  to  each  other,  especially  as  I  told 
her  that  I  had  ask'd  you  if  you  had  made  any  Protestations  of  Re- 
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gard  for  her.  Therefore  I  could  not  but  think  (if  I  could  at  that  time 
have  thought  at  all)  that  it  would  be  slighting  her  in  a  very  great 
Degree  to  neglect  it  after  her  Inclinations  being  discover'd.  What 
other  Woman  would  have  refused  to  receive  my  Letters?  The 
Curiosity  to  read  them  would  have  been  a  sufficient  Inducement 
to  most.  But  she  shew'd  her  usual  Greatness,  as  she  was  well  con- 
vinced she  could  give  no  other  Answer  than  she  had  already  done. 
But  I  acquiesce,  in  hopes  of  being  Witness  to  the  Happiness  of  two, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  Regard.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  the 
Cause  of  so  much  Uneasiness  to  you  both,  but  let  my  sincere 
Wishes  for  your  mutual  Felicity  be  a  sufficient  Atonement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Hale  were  in  London  with 
Lady  Dukinfield  when  I  arrived.  I  sent  your  Letters  to  your 
Father  and  Mr.  Maskelyn  by  the  Post.  I  have,  however,  promised 
to  visit  Bristol  this  Summer  and  will  then  see  your  Relations.  I 
shall  expedite  my  Business  here  as  much  as  possible,  and  hope  to 
return  by  November.  Mr.  McCulloh  will  be  in  Carolina  before  me. 
He  intends  to  sail  in  July.  Present  my  Compt.  where  they  will  be 
acceptable.  I  am,  my  dear  Iredell,  Your  sincere  Friend 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

PS.  What  Success  had  Berry? 

RC   (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


"Concerning  Two  Young  Ladies  on  Their  [Journee?]    to  see  a 
young  Gentleman  from  Road  Island  ivho  is  a  B — t" 

Sunday  June  the  7th  1772 

Miss  Annie  Miss  Hannah  is  Just  come  to  town 

from  paying  a  Visit  over  the  sound 

To  one  Mrs  Dawson  there  own  Relation 

But  ladies  soon  tire  of  therre  own  same  Converssion 


The  ladies  no  sooner  alight  from  the  Chear 
But  in  to  there  Sisters  House  instantly  they  Repaire 
and  when  they  were  seated  the  News  did  Begin 
Say  Mrs  Clarke1  ladies  your  to  late  for  Mr  [Bume?] 

He  was  Here  to  Breakfast  but  now  he  is  gon. 

I  wish  ladies  you  Had  [. .  .]  him,  he  is  a  very  pretty  man 
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He  resembles  Mr  Barker2  which  you  all  know 
His  hare  was  well  frizled  and  poudered  also 


He  is  going  over  the  sound  at  your  Brothers  to  Dine 
Come  says  Miss  Annie;  lets  lose  no  time 
Miss  Hanna  says  I  am  in  so  Hurry  to  make  such  Dispatch 
for  I  am  fixed  let  them  [. . .]  out  [. . .]  the  watch 


Come  let  us  away  to  see  him  I  Desire 
Who  knows  but  I  may  set  his  hert  all  on  fire 
Suspose  your  engaged  its  not  so  with  me 
Therefore  I  am  Desires  this  Gentleman  to  See 


Mrs  Blair  says  I  thinke  you  had  Better  stay  here  and  Dine 
He  has  a  very  hard  face  and  nose  very  long 
which  will  spoile  all  his  [.  .  .]  and  that  is  not  pretty 
you'll  say  when  you  see  Him  that  He  is  no  Beuty 

MS  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Not  in  hand  of  JI,  whose  spelling  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  unknown  author.  The  young  ladies,  of  course,  were  Anne  and 
Hannah  Johnston. 


1  Mrs.  Janet  McKenzie  Clark,  whose  husband  was  a  Bertie  County  planter. 
Her  brother  William  McKenzie  married  Margaret  ("Peggy")  Cathcart,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Johnston's  sister  in  1781. 

2  Thomas  Barker  (1713-1787)  was,  as  the  poem  says,  well  remembered  by 
the  Johnston  girls  and  was  still  considered  to  be  a  resident  of  Edenton,  al- 
though he  had  been  in  England  since  1761.  Many  of  the  important  things  about 
Barker's  life  have  not  yet  been  uncovered;  but  he  was  likely  born  in  Pembroke, 
Massachusetts,  or — in  any  event — lived  there  before  coming  to  Edenton  in 
1732,  probably  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  law  under  his  mother's 
brother  William  Little,  chief  justice  of  North  Carolina.  Samuel  Johnston  read 
law  under  Barker,  just  as  Iredell  in  turn  obtained  his  legal  training  from 
Johnston — hence,  four  "generations"  of  North  Carolina  colonial  lawyers.  In 
the  1730s  and  1740s  Barker  acquired  considerable  property  in  Bertie 
County,  in  addition  to  buying  town  lots  in  Edenton.  It  was  not  unusual  in 
that  day  for  a  man  to  be  politically  active  in  more  than  one  county.  Conse- 
quently, Barker  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Bertie  and  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  assembly  from  that  county.  Later  he  represented  the  town  of 
Edenton  and,  still  later,  Chowan  County.  A  power  in  the  assembly  for  many 
years,  he  almost  always  sat  on  the  most  important  committees.  In  1746  Gov- 
ernor Gabriel  Johnston  appointed  Barker  treasurer  of  the  northern  counties 
of  the  colony,  a  post  he  held  for  over  a  dozen  years,  during  most  of  which  time 
he  also  held  the  office  of  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Roanoke.  (It  is  not  clear 
whether  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  was  his  immediate  successor  as  the  col- 
lector at  that  station.)  If  multiple  officeholding  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
period,  so  was  the  custom  of  ambitious  men  marrying  women  of  means  as  a 
way  of  furthering  their  fortunes.  His  first  wife,  previously  married,  brought 
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him  large  land  holdings;  and  so  did  his  second  wife  Penelope  Craven,  who 
has  accumulated  a  substantial  estate  upon  the  deaths  of  her  two  former  hus- 
bands. Why  Barker  went  to  London  in  1761  and  remained  for  seventeen 
years  is  a  mystery.  All  the  while,  his  wife  resided  in  Edenton,  and  they  re- 
sumed their  marital  relationship  on  his  return  in  1778.  Penelope  Barker  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  "Tea  Party"  resolution  in  1774.  During  1774  and 
1775  Barker  and  Alexander  Elmsley,  a  London  merchant  who  had  lived  in 
North  Carolina  for  a  time,  served  as  the  colony's  last  colonial  agents  in  Bri- 
tain. Before  JI  came  to  Edenton,  Barker  had  sold  his  plantation  home, 
Pembroke,  (which  is  listed  on  the  Sauthier  map)  and  purchased  a  home  in 
Edenton.  Originally  in  the  center  of  town,  the  Barker  House  is  now  located 
near  the  waterfront,  where  it  serves  as  a  museum  and  headquarters  for 
"Historic  Edenton."  The  Barker  sketch  is  based  on  a  variety  of  Chowan  and 
Bertie  records,  and  the  Colonial  Records  and  the  State  Records.  However, 
Mr.  Henry  Lewis  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  a  Barker  descendant  who 
has  engaged  in  long  and  arduous  research  into  the  family's  history,  very 
kindly  furnished  information.  Barker's  will  is  in  Chowan  County  Wills,  Book 
B,  13,  A&H. 

[1772  or  1773?] 

In  what  soft  language  shall  my  Soul  convey, 

Its  dreams  by  night,  and  anxious  cares  all  day, 

To  her,  the  Object  of  my  fond  desires, 

To  call  my  own  whom  my  proud  heart  aspires; 

In  whom  each  female  Excellence  we  view; 

The  Just  Decorum  of  the  happy  Few, 

Possest  of  elegant,  angelic  Minds, 

Where  Truth  with  Goodness,  Grace  with  Virtue  shines. 

May  you  the  dearest  Mistress  of  my  Love, 

No  more  the  pangs  of  dire  Affliction  prove, 

But  every  Day  and  every  Hour  employ 

Some  new  occasion  for  a  rising  Joy. 

And  might  the  Penner  of  this  Wish  impart 

The  rapt'rous  feelings  of  his  faithful  Heart, 

He'd  hope  to  share  the  bliss  which  you  possess, 

And  being  blest,  have  some  sweet  pow'r  to  bless. 

MS  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  The  poem  is  in  JI's  hand,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  authored  it.  The  possible  dates  are  conjectural,  but  it  may  well 
have  been  penned  during  JI's  courtship  with  Hannah  Johnston. 

James  Iredell  to  Francis  Iredell,  Sr. 

Edenton  20  July  1772 
My  dear  Father, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  hasty  letter  lately,1  and  therein  promised  you  to 
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write  again  soon,  and  very  particularly.  I  now  mean  to  do  so,  and 
that  I  might  be  the  more  accurate,  have  reviewed  some  of  the  last 
letters  I  received  from  you,  and  minuted  down  such  particulars  in 
the  order  they  occurred,  as  I  had  not  either  before  taken  notice  of, 
or  might  deserve  a  more  full  explanation.  I  must  take  notice,  how- 
ever, Sir,  that  there  is  a  very  long  lapse  of  time  between  September 
and  February,  during  which  there  was  no  letter  written  to  me;  a 
circumstance  which  long  gave  me  uneasiness,  and  prepared  me  for 
some  heavy  blow,  tho'  I  had  no  Idea  of  any  so  severe  as  my  dear 
Billy's  death.  Lovely  Angel !  such  I  now  believe  you  to  be;  but  such 
indeed  I  thought  you  upon  Earth.  Oh!  unhappy  Separation!  what 
a  dreadful  loss  do  I  not  daily  feel  it.  I  never  can,  I  never  shall  think 
but  with  the  greatest  affliction  on  a  misfortune  by  which  I  lost  the 
dearest  of  Brothers,  and  one  of  the  finest  Boys  in  the  World.  He 
was  all  I  could  have  wished  him,  and  would  have  been,  in  all  human 
probability,  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  us  all.  But,  the  stroke  of 
Fate  is  over.  My  Fears  and  Tenderness  cannot  recall  him,  neither 
would  it  be  now  desirable  that  he  should,  if  he  could  return.  He  is, 
I  trust,  exceedingly,  inexpressibly  happy.  This  is  all  my  Consola- 
tion: no  other  could  alleviate  a  weight  of  Grief  which  oppresses 
my  heart  every  moment  I  think  of  him.  An  accidental  recollection 
of  any  pleasing  circumstance  in  his  Behaviour  stings  me  cruelly, 
because  I  know  (too  certainly  I  know)  such  never  will  return.  May 
we,  his  afflicted,  surviving  Brothers  (my  Eyes  swim  with  Tears 
while  I  write)  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  make  our  dear  Parents, 
and  one  another,  amends  (but  how  inadequate  with  all  our  Endeav- 
ors will  they  be)  for  this  severe  distress,  by  being  still  more 
solicitous  to  approve  ourselves  worthy  and  good  Men,  and  as  much 
as  we  can,  such  Men  as  my  dear  Billy  would  have  probably  taught 
us  to  be. 

My  Mind  is  not  now  fit  to  talk  on  matters  of  Business,  such  as 
many  parts  in  those  letters  which  are  yet  unanswered,  are.  But  I 
will  endeavour  to  go  through  them  as  well  as  I  can.  There  will  be 
perhaps  an  Incoherency  in  my  manner  of  answering  them;  but  I 
was  afraid,  by  modelling  the  form,  of  losing  the  substance.  My  debt 
to  Mr.  McCulloh  is  about  £200  Proc,  not  Sterling  by  any  means. 
I  have  occasionally  acquainted  you  how  this  arose;  and  if  it  be 
candidly  considered  for  a  moment,  that  when  I  came  here,  I  was  an 
utter  Stranger  to  every  rule  of  purchasing  for  myself — that  I  stood 
in  need  of  many  things,  and  that  my  Income  was  little  more  than 
£60  Sterling  to  provide  me  with  every  thing,  I  shall  meet  with 
some   compassionate   allowances  for  falling,   in  these  Circum- 
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stances,  a  little  behind  hand.  To  you,  my  dear  Sir,  as  it  becomes 
me,  I  will  be  more  particular.  My  Board  and  Lodging  only  cost  me 
£45  Proc. — my  washing  £10.  The  maintenance  of  a  horse,  which  I 
must  either  keep,  or  occasionally  hire  one,  which  will  be  near  as 
expensive  because  I  attend  some  County  Courts  (where  by  the  bye 
I  have  always  hitherto  lost  money;  for  that  as  well  as  every  other 
Business  must  be  succeeded  in  by  time  only)  £15 — a  Barber  (with- 
out whom  I  cannot  do,  tho'  I  almost  always  wear  my  hair  without 
dressing)  £4,  and  other  necessary  Expences,  which  occasionally 
arise,  besides  the  expence  of  Cloathes  which  in  this  Country  are 
immoderately  dear,  and  of  which  we  must  have  a  good  deal,  on 
account  of  the  great  heat  in  the  Summer.  To  give  you  an  idea  from 
this  article  of  the  rest,  I  will  mention  that  a  Suit  of  Cloaths  which 
in  England  would  be  made  up  for  £5  Sterling  will  here  cost  £15 
Proc.  at  least,  and  our  Exchange  is  only  at  60.  (A  reflection  on 
these  things  will  satisfy  you,  I  am  not  so  culpably  to  blame,  and 
when  I  add  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  connected  in  a  Store,  where  I  used 
to  purchase  most  of  what  I  wanted,  and  that  when  I  offered  a  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  M's  account  they  always  deducted  the  amt.  of  my 
own,  you  will  find  my  Intention  had  no  concern  in  burthening  Mr. 
M.  and  that  it  was  owing  to  an  unreasonable  requisition  in  his 
Deputy.  As  I  hope  you  have  a  just  opinion  of  my  Integrity,  I  doubt 
not  what  I  have  above  wrote  will  serve  to  convince  you,  that  even 
in  this  instance,  however  injurious  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  affected. 
And  here,  Sir,  suffer  me  to  add,  the  business  of  Mr.  M's  office  by 
multiplied  and  steering  directions  is  rendered  a  most  laborious 
one;  and  that  for  3  years  past  my  whole  time  has  been  devoted  to 
it  without  recompence  with  a  rigidity  of  Attention  that  has  left 
nothing  to  be  found  fault  with.  This  ought  at  least  to  mitigate  Mr. 
M's  resentment,  and  make  him  be  satisfied  with  the  many  repeated 
acknowledgments  of  Concern  I  have  made  to  him. 

My  Mother  desires  to  know  who  are  my  greatest  favourites. 
Without  reserve  or  hesitation,  I  declare,  Mr.  Johnston's  Family 
and  some  near  Connections  of  his  here.  They  are  all  united  by  the 
tenderest  ties  of  affection,  and  ever  preserve  an  uninterrupted 
harmony  of  Agreement,  which  is  maintained  by  a  general  share  of 
good  sense,  cultivated  understandings,  and  engaging  Manners 
that  I  have  never  seen  excelled,  if  equalled.  They  are  truly  Fami- 
lies of  love  and  are  known  to  be  so  by  all  their  Acquaintance.  At 
another  time  when  I  have  more  leisure,  I  will  be  more  particular. 
At  present  I  will  just  say,  that  the  Families  I  speak  of,  are,  Mr. 
Johnston's,  in  which  are,  himself,  Mrs.  J. — a  fine  little  Girl  of 
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theirs,  and  two  of  his  Sisters,  who  are  the  most  amiable  and  agree- 
able Women  I  know.  Mr.  Johnston's  eldest  Sister,  Mrs.  Blair  a  few 
months  ago  lost  her  Husband.  She  has  five  remarkably  fine  Chil- 
dren, and  is  herself  a  most  valuable  and  respected  Woman.  Mrs. 
Dawson  lives  over  the  Sound,  which  is  just  before  us,  and  is  the 
Daughter  of  Governor  Johnston.  She  has  been  a  Widow  upwards 
of  two  years,  and  has  three  charming  Children,  two  Girls  and  a 
Boy.  This  Lady  is  about  28,  and  in  point  of  excellence  of  under- 
standing, Goodness  of  heart,  and  a  most  polite,  attractive  behav- 
iour, she  is  generally  allowed  to  be  above  all  kind  of  competition. 
She  indeed  is  out  of  the  circle  of  her  Relations.  I  could  mention 
some  others,  but  will  only  now,  Mrs.  Brownri gg,  who  is  now  too 
unhappily  a  Widow.  Her  Husband  will  long  be  regretted  by  her 
and  all  who  knew  him.  The  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  amiable- 
ness  of  her  Disposition,  surpass  all  praise:  you  would  greatly 
love,  did  you  know  her.  She  too  has  five  exceeding  fine  Children. 
Tho'  I  seem  to  have  restricted  myself  to  the  mention  of  the  above, 
I  must  say  there  is  a  Gentleman  in  this  Town,  who  is  a  very  partic- 
ular favourite  of  mine,  as  indeed  he  is  of  every  body,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  Men  in  the  World.  His  name  is  Mr. 
Hewes.  He  is  a  Merchant  here  and  our  Member  for  the  Town; 
indeed  the  Patron  and  greatest  honour  of  it.  About  6  or  7  years  ago 
he  was  within  a  very  few  days  of  being  married  to  one  of  Mr.  J's 
Sisters2  (elder  than  the  two  young  ladies  now  living)  who  died 
rather  suddenly;  and  this  unhappy  Circumstance  for  a  long  time 
embittered  every  Satisfaction  in  Life  to  him.  He  has  continued 
ever  since  unmarried,  which  I  believe  he  will  always  do.  His  Con- 
nection with  Mr.  Johnston's  Family  is  just  such  as  if  he  had  been 
really  a  Brother  in  law,  and  there  is  a  very  particular  friendship 
between  him  and  Mr.  Johnston,  a  circumstance  that  mutually 
does  honour  to  them  both. 

But  I  must  go  to  my  minutes,  otherwise  I  shall  run  away  with 
all  the  paper  upon  one  subject.  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  not  had 
regular  Remittances.  My  Directions  to  that  purpose  have  always 
been  very  express,  and  I  lately  renewed  them  with  much  Energy. 
I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  taking  the  least  part  of  my  Salary, 
which  shall  be  yours,  whatever  difficulties  I  myself  contend  with. 
I  had  much  rather  have  such,  than  know  you  to  have  any.  God 
knows,  you  have  had  your  share.  I  hope  I  may  prophetically  say, 
in  the  Words  of  Horace,  non,  si  male  nunc  and  olim,  sic  erit.3  Now 
for  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  Collection.  You  much  mis- 
take the  value  of  it;  it  is  barely  that  value  in  Proc.  which  you 
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suppose  it  in  Sterling,  £4  or  500.  I  have  made  no  express  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  M.  I  only  offered  terms  in  a  letter,  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  great  reason  to  expect  they  will  be  complied  with;  his 
letters  evade  the  notice  of  them.  I  have  lately  given  him  leave  to 
do  as  he  pleased  with  the  Office,  without  supposing  himself  under 
any  restraint  from  having  given  me  hopes  to  expect  it.  I  fear — I 
greatly  fear — from  my  having  under  an  unhappy  necessity  been 
obliged,  so  I  wrote  you,  to  take  some  of  his  Money,  he  doubts  my 
honour  in  any  Agreement  that  may  be  made.  If  this  should  be  the 
only  obstacle,  I  will  engage  to  give  him  any  other  Security  he  can 
require;  for  indeed  (tho'  I  would  not  distress  him)  it  would  be  an 
object  of  much  consideration  to  me,  as  I  might  probably  hold  it  for 
a  great  many  years.  However,  be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  content,  and 
think  without  it,  I  shall  be  able  in  a  little  time  to  have  a  sufficient 
Income.  I  have  not  upon  my  Honour  now,  with  the  utmost  frugal- 
ity. And  yet,  Sir,  your  very  obliging  Intimation  of  providing  for 
me  in  England  (altho'  of  all  things  it  would  be  my  fondest  wish) 
seems  liable  to  strong  Objections.  In  England,  I  must  in  any  way 
be  some  years  in  a  dependent  and  consequently  an  insecure  Situa- 
tion. Here,  I  have  a  tolerable  certainty  of  something,  tho'  a  mean 
one,  and  a  probable  expectation,  by  the  fruits  of  my  own  Industry 
(all  I  depend  upon  with  assurance)  of  procuring  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  a  genteel  Independency — what  I  mean  by  which  is,  a 
moral  certainty  of  acquiring  such  an  Income  every  year  as  will 
maintain  me  genteely.  A  young  Country  is  the  fittest  for  a  young 
Man  without  a  fortune;  and  however  unpromising  or  disagreeable 
it  may  be  at  first,  a  steady  attentive  perseverance  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  at  last  successful.  These,  Sir,  are  seriously  my  Thoughts; 
they  have  often  been  directed  to  this  object,  and  I  think  must  have 
had  great  weight  to  oppose  the  almost  irresistible  Temptations  I 
have  to  wish  for  a  return  home;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  have,  within  my  Consideration,  any  thing  but  the 
great  end  itself,  a  means  of  competent  Support.  How  much  have 
my  Wishes  yielded  to  my  Reason  in  this  point,  and  how  great  is 
my  regret  that  what  you  and  I  so  much  desire  cannot  be  with 
propriety  sought  for.  Mr.  Kemp's  Goodness  to  Atty  is  admirable. 
I  inclose  a  letter  to  him,  such  as  you  desired.  My  Thoughts  there 
you  will  perhaps  think  clash  with  what  I  have  said  here:  but  pray 
consider,  Sir,  I  have  been  here  between  3  and  4  years  waiting  for 
something  I  have  not  got  yet;  that  without  my  little  place,  I  could 
not  have  lived  here;  and  that  now  I  have  reason  to  expect  Success 
in  some  way  or  another.  I  cannot  on  this  occasion  resist  the  seem- 
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ing  vanity,  tho'  real  pleasure  I  feel,  in  relating  what  Mr.  Johnston 
said  to  me  about  this  near  3  years  ago.  He  very  obligingly  told  me, 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  Injury  to  me  to  have  Mr.  McCul Ion's 
office  upon  Terms,  as  (they  not  being  known  to  all  my  Friends)  I 
should  be  in  appearance  greatly  provided  for,  and  they  would  think 
there  was  no  occasion  to  do  any  more  for  me;  and  if  any  thing  fell 
in  this  Country  that  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  apply  for,  my 
having  that  Office  might  be  an  obstacle  to  my  Success:  he  told  me 
at  the  same  time  (and  from  him  Praise  is  sweet  indeed!  for  no  Man 
is  more  averse  to  Flattery,  tho'  in  that  instance  he  certainly  judged 
too  partially — he  told  me)  he  would  not  give  up  my  prospect  of 
making  Money  in  the  law  for  any  place  less  than  such  a  one  as  the 
Chief  Justice's,  or  one  of  the  first  offices  in  the  Country.  You  will 
not  suspect  me  of  vanity  in  mentioning  this  to  you.  It  may  perhaps 
give  you  pleasure,  especially  when  I  say,  Mr.  Johnston  is  remark- 
ably sparing  of  exaggerated  praise,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  one, 
and  much  more  so  in  one's  presence.  His  thoughts  are  wise  and 
secret,  his  words  few  and  faithful;  in  these  particulars  I  mean,  for 
he  is  a  most  agreeable  Man,  as  well  as  he  is  equal  to  any  in  the 
Country  in  solidity  of  understanding,  and  superior  to  most  (his 
equal  hardly  can  be  found)  in  the  integrity  of  his  Heart  and 
Conduct. 

I  most  heartily  rejoice  in  Atty's  happy  Situation.  I  very  sin- 
cerely congratulate  him  on  it,  and  if  I  have  not  time,  or  may 
perhaps  think  it  will  swell  the  packet  too  much  to  write  to  him; 
acquaint  him  of  my  dearest,  tenderest  affection — assure  him  of  my 
most  friendly  wishes,  and  beg  that  he  will  write  to  me  often,  and  I 
will  to  him  sometimes,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  write  to  me  than  for 
me  to  write  to  him.  My  declining  to  write  often  arises  only  from 
the  infrequency  of  a  good  opportunity;  for  if  I  send  a  large  packet, 
it  will  pay  heavy  Postage,  unless  the  opportunity  be  a  very  choice 
one.  I  have  not  had  any  letters  from  my  Uncle  or  Charles,  but 
lately  wrote  to  them  both.4  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from 
my  Uncle,  but  this  I  know  is  because  he  knew  of  no  opportunity; 
for  I  have  many  letters  by  me  which  shew  him  to  be  the  kindest, 
best  of  Men,  and  I  love  him  with  great  excess  of  affection  and 
respect.  Do  you  and  he  correspond  together  now,  Sir?  I  hope  in 
God  you  do,  and  am  sure  his  delay  in  giving  any  effectual  assis- 
tance to  you  was  occasioned  by  difficulties  we  know  little  of:  an 
encumbered  West  India  Estate,  with  the  tax  of  high  living,  is  no 
Nabobship,  and  an  unfortunate  Crop  is  a  very  severe  shock  to  such 
a  one.  My  Uncle  has  had  many  such  from  continual  droughts, 
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which  laid  all  their  Estates  in  his  part  of  the  Country  under  water. 
Where  is  Miss  Macartney  now? — going  to  be  married — to  whom? 
If  it  be  to  her  advantage  and  happiness,  I  greatly  wish  to  hear  it  is 
so.  I  have  had  no  letter  from  her  a  long  time.  Pray  write  as  much 
as  you  know  about  her.  To  Mrs.  Aldworth  I  cannot  be  mentioned 
with  too  much  warmth  of  regard:  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  the 
kindness  of  her  remembrance,  and  ever  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of 
her  being  so.  I  beg  it  as  a  very  particular  favour  you  will  always 
let  me  know  how  she  is.  I  wish  too  you  would  tell  me  something 
about  the  Miss  Bagwells  that  were.  Mrs.  Aldworth  will  be  obliging 
enough  to  acquaint  you.  I  am  a  good  deal  shocked  to  hear  of  Jemmy 
Agnew's  death:  he  was  a  very  fine  Boy,  and  his  Death  must  have 
affected  his  Father  greatly.  I  beg  you  to  mention  to  me  the  Cause. 
Tell  my  Grandmother  and  Aunt,  my  Heart  feels  the  most  respect- 
ful and  affect,  attachmt.  to  them;  that  I  owe  them  a  thousand  obli- 
gations for  the  kindness  of  their  thoughts  towards  me,  and  that 
nothing  prevents  my  writing  to  them  but  my  never  having  an 
opportunity. 

I  have  been  often  greatly  obliged,  my  dear  Sir,  by  your  goodness 
in  sending  political  Information  to  me.  The  last  Paper  Parcel  you 
sent  I  have  not  yet  reed,  neither  can  I  find  where  it  is;  Mr.  Gran- 
bery5  has  it  not.  I  am  sorry  I  troubled  you  with  a  request  about 
Books  not  so  easy  to  procure.  I  hope  you  have  not  sent  them,  and 
beg,  intreat,  you  will  not  in  that  case  do  it.  You  will  oblige  me 
very  much,  tho',  by  sending  me  the  Pamphlet  of  Junius's  letters.6 

It  gives  me  a  pleasure  I  cannot  express  to  hear  you  are  so  well. 
God  grant,  you  may  long  continue  so.  I  hope  long  before  now  you 
have  got  that  place  you  had  in  expectation.  I  think,  my  dear 
Father,  you  have  some  right  to  solicit,  or  at  least  expect  a  better 
one.  I  wish  the  Interest  you  proposed  to  stir  for  me  would  be 
exerted  for  yourself.  Sir  George  Macartney  I  think  might,  and  I 
believe  would,  look  out  for  a  place  of  £200  or  300  a  year,  the  duty 
of  which  would  be  easy,  as  might  be  executed  by  a  Clerk  or  Deputy. 
That  Lady  who  so  obligingly  gave  money  to  Frank,  and  would 
have  procured  a  pair  of  Colours  for  Arthur,  would  befriend  you  too. 
Lord  Clare  might  be  applied  to;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  easily 
practicable.  Suppose  it  were  in  London,  you  could  live  more  agree- 
ably than  in  your  present  way;  or  indeed  any  where  in  England. 
Greatly  happy  should  I  be,  if  you  might  succeed  in  this.  If  I  could 
see  you  and  my  Mother  with  an  easy  genteel  provision,  it  would  be 
a  satisfaction  that  would  enliven  every  joy,  and  alleviate  every 
care  of  my  own. 
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I  thank  my  Mother  with  my  whole  Soul  for  the  tenderness  of  her 
letters  to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  not  intrude  on  her  Goodness  by  desir- 
ing her  to  repeat  them. 

I  beg  you  to  remember  me  in  a  proper  manner  to  my  Mother 
and  Tommy,  tho'  they  may  be  assured  themselves,  (as  they  will 
read  this  letter)  that  my  Heart  yearns  greatly  towards  them.  With 
a  very  heavy  heart  I  am  obliged  now  to  think  of  my  Dear  dead 
(oh!  what  horror  in  that  word,  dead)  Brother.  The  rest  all  away 
too:  but  I  hope  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  protect  and  preserve  them 
all. 

To  his  Goodness  I  likewise  commend  your  happiness  which  as 
it  is  either  increased  or  abated  gives  proportional  joy  or  sorrow  to, 
my  dear  Father,  Your  very  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son 

J  I 

FC  (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Isabella  Johnston  (d.  1766). 

3  Horace,  Odes,  II.  10.  17-18.  JI  meant  approximately  this:  If  things  go 
badly  now,  it  will  not  always  be  thus. 

4  Not  found. 

5  Josiah  Granbery  (also  Granberry  or  Gran  bury),  described  as  "a  farmer 
in  good  circumstances,"  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Chowan  County.  His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  the  first  Mrs.  Daniel  Earl,  "Journal  of  a  French  Traveller 
in  the  Colonies,  1765,"  739;  Mary  Gregorie's  will,  in  Chowan  County  Wills, 
Book  A,  278. 

6  The  letters  of  Junius,  perhaps  written  by  Sir  Phillip  Francis,  first  appeared 
in  Woodfall's  Public  Advertiser  between  January,  1769,  and  January,  1772. 
The  author  attacked  what  he  considered  to  be  George  Ill's  effort  to  make  the 
crown  the  dominant  voice  in  English  politics,  thus  endangering  the  historic 
balance  in  the  constitution.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  impact  of  Junius  on 
American  thought.  The  letters  are  not  even  mentioned  in  Bernard  Bailyn, 
Ideological  Origins  of  the  American  Revolution  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1967). 


Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Manchester  6th  Septr.  1772 

My  dear  Friend 

Your  last  Letter  dated  16th.  April1  I  receiv'd  in  June  which  I 
believe  I  answer'd  the  same  month  when  at  Liverpool.  The  Lesson 
which  you  learnt  from  me,  and  are  pleased  to  do  me  the  Honor  to 
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call  it  a  useful  one,  I  have  entirely  neglected  since  I  came  into 
England — the  copying  of  Letters. 

Last  Week  I  returned  from  the  Assizes  at  Lancaster  where  I 
attended  upon  the  Grand  Jury.  We  were  much  entertained  with  a 
Cause  for  Defamation  between  Miss  Dawson  and  Miss  Kennedy, 
two  young  Ladies  of  Liverpool.  Miss  Dawson  (the  Plaintiff)  is  the 
young  Lady  whom  you  have  heard  me  mention  to  have  accom- 
panied to  Capt.  Messenger's  Ship  before  I  left  England.  Miss  K. 
had  said  in  a  very  malicious  Manner  that  Miss  D.  had  the  bad 
Disorder  with  this  Explanation  in  the  Declaration — meaning  the 
French  Pox.  A  Miss  Williamson  was  first  examined  who  gave  her 
Testimony  in  the  clearest  and  best  Manner  I  ever  heard.  She  began 
by  repeating  a  Conversation  in  which  Miss  K.  told  her  that  she 
was  coming  from  the  Playhouse  in  a  Coach  with  Miss  D.,  some 
other  Ladies  and  [.  .  .]  Miss  K's  Brother — that  their  Behaviour 
was  so  indecent  that  she  fainted  twice  the  same  Night  and  once 
the  next  Morning;  that  Miss  D.  was  the  vilest  and  most  abandon'd 
Woman  she  ever  knew,  and  that  she  had  this  Bad  Disorder.  When 
she  was  asked  what  she  understood  by  the  Bad  Disorder  she  very 
readily  told  them  that  she  supposed  it  meant  the  Venereal  Disease. 
At  other  Times  Miss  K.  said  that  Miss  D.  was  come  to  Liverpool 
to  bathe  and  that  she  pretended  that  it  was  for  a  sore  leg,  but  that 
it  was  no  such  thing,  for  it  was  the  bad  Disorder.  At  other  Times 
she  said  that  Miss  D.  had  a  sore  Leg  and  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
bad  Disorder — that  she  would  acquaint  all  her  Acquaintances  in 
Order  that  they  might  avoid  her  Company,  for  she  was  so  infamous 
that  it  was  a  Scandal  to  be  seen  with  her.  A  Gent,  was  then  called 
who  declared  that  he  had  heard  nearly  the  same  Expressions  from 
Miss  K.  He  was  an  elderly  Man  and  Widower.  He  was  asked  which 
of  the  Ladies  was  the  handsomest — to  which  he  answered  that  he 
was  not  then  a  Judge  of  Beauty,  but  that  if  he  had  been  a  young 
Man  and  wished  for  an  agreeable  Fille  de  Joie,  Miss  D's  Person 
was  such  as  he  should  have  desired.  One  other  Witness  was  after- 
wards called.  She  was  a  Widow.  After  confirming  the  Evidence 
before  mentioned  she  said  that  Miss  K.  told  her  that  Miss  D.  was 
so  wicked  a  wretch  that  she  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  walk  the 
Streets — that  she  would  gratify  a  Man's  Inclinations  and  would 
lay  herself  down  upon  a  Sofa  and  let  any  Man  do  what  he  pleased 
with  her,  and  reported  her  having  the  Bad  Disorder  and  a  sore 
Leg.  She  told  the  Court  that  Miss  K's  Report  had  such  an  Effect 
upon  the  Ladies  of  Liverpool  that  they  shunn'd  Miss  D  and  sup- 
pos'd  her  a  [common]  Prostitute,  but  that  she  was  well  acquainted 
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with  Miss  D.  and  therefore  discredited  Miss  K. — that  she  was 
determin'd  to  support  her  and  therefore  took  her  to  her  House 
and  lay  with  her  for  a  fortnight  and  declared  that  the  Report  of  the 
Disorder  and  the  sore  leg  were  both  groundless;  and  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Notice  which  she  and  a  few  others  took  of  Miss  D. 
she  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  left  the  Town.  This  was  the 
chief  of  the  Evidence.  The  Judge  (Willes)  summed  up  the  Evidence 
very  short  but  particular;  he  observed  that  this  was  not  a  little 
Tea-Table  Slander  but  the  most  infamous  Slander  propagated  with 
the  most  industrious  Malignity  he  had  heard  in  a  Court  and  hoped 
that  the  Jury  would  not  be  content  to  convince  the  World  of  Miss 
D's  Innocence  by  giving  a  Verdict  in  her  Favour  but  that  they 
would  likewise  give  her  large  Damages.  The  Verdict  was  for  £600. 
I  wish  it  had  been  1,000£  at  least.  I  should  have  told  you  that  when 
one  of  the  Witnesses  was  asked  [.  .  .]  if  the  Reason  of  Miss  K's 
Behaviour  could  be  justified,  it  was  answered  that  the  Supposition 
in  Liverpool  was  that  her  Brother  had  taken  a  particular  Notice 
of  Miss  D,  and  K.  was  afraid  it  would  be  a  Match — and  therefore 
took  this  Method  to  Prevent  it.  But  now  Miss  D.  stands  sound 
upon  Record.  This  Cause  has  brought  to  Mind  an  Expression  of 
the  late  Ch.  Jus.  Willes  (Father  of  the  Judge  who  tried  this  Cause) 
where  an  Action  for  Defamation  was  brought  and  40/  only  or  some 
trifling  Sum  given  for  Damages  upon  which  the  Plaintiff  seem-d 
much  dissatisfied,  but  the  Chief  Justice  told  her  that  she  ought  to 
be  content — for  her  Innocence  was  proved  by  the  Verdict,  that  40 
shillings  was  given  for  the  Damages  she  had  received,  and  that 
she  had  a  C t  upon  Record. 

We  were  in  Hopes  to  have  been  much  more  entertained,  for  at 
first  we  expected  that  some  particular  Conversation  about  the 
Coach  would  have  been  enquired  into,  and  [. .  .]  a  Dispute  between 
some  of  the  Ladies  whether  there  was  a  Possibility  of  committing 
the  Act  of  Fornication  in  a  Coach  and  [in]  Company  without  being 
perceived.  Several  Ladies  [.  .  .],  others  refused  and  many  went 
abroad  to  avoid  being  [....]  The  whole  was,  however,  conducted 
with  great  Decency  and  the  Verdict  has  given  great  Satisfaction. 

There  was  another  Cause  for  Defamation  tried  this  same  After- 
noon between  two  Apothecaries — my  Brother  was  an  Evidence — 
and  tho'  in  the  Morning  the  bad  Disorder  was  only  said  to  be 
Venereal  Disease,  yet  then  the  Venereal  Disease  was  fully  and 
particularly  described  with  all  its  Attendants  of  [. . .] ,  Buboes  and 
Shankes,  so  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  very  pocky  Day. 

I  shall  be  detained  in  England  much  longer  than  I  expected. 
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Many  things  happened  which  make  it  necessary.  I  hope  you  are, 
or  very  soon  will  be,  perfectly  happy  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Miss 
Hannah  and  tho'  I  hinted  a  Wish  to  be  with  you  at  the  Completion 
of  it,  yet  as  I'm  obliged  to  be  absent  from  you  much  longer  than  I 
thought,  I  hope  your  Complaisance  to  me  won't  permit  you  to 
delay  your  Happiness. 

I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  see  you  laugh,  stamp,  and  rap  out  at 
reading  the  first  Part  of  my  Letter  and  that  Mr.  Jones  is  likewise 
enjoying  it  with  his  Arms  a  kimbo.  I  hope  at  least  it  will  have  that 
Effect.  Joseph  Hewes  will,  I  dare  say,  damn  over  it.  I  hope  you  are 
all  well.  I  beg  you  will  present  my  respectful  Compliments  where 
you  know  they  will  be  acceptable.  When  or  how  you  will  receive 
this  Scrawl  I  can't  tell.  I  shall  send  it  in  a  few  Days  by  a  Gentle- 
man to  Liverpool.  I  have  a  great  Deal  of  pleasure  from  your  Let- 
ters, and  for  want  of  new  ones,  I  often  read  over  those  I  already 
have.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  more.  I  hope  to  see  you  well 
and  happy.  Until  when,  or  'till  you  hear  from  me  again  believe  me 
my  dear  Iredell  Your  very  sincere  Friend 

Na  Dukinfield 

13th.  Sept.  1772.  On  Monday  I  went  from  Manchester  to  Mr. 
Bayley's  at  Hope  (a  few  Miles  from  Manchester).  He  desired  me 
to  accompany  him  to  Liverpool  upon  which  I  immediately  sent 
Andrew  back  to  Manchester  for  the  Letters  I  had  wrote  but  he 
left  this  and  the  one  for  Mr.  Jones.  I  had  not  Time  to  find  him 
again.  When  at  Liverpool  I  found  that  Bryan  Crosbie  would  return 
to  Virginia  in  a  very  few  Days.  He  has  Buried  his  Wife.  She  died 
of  the  Small  Pox.  1  shall  dispatch  the  Letters  to  his  Care  if  he  is 
not  gone.  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Chester  from  Liverpool,  and  am 
this  Moment  returned.  On  Wednesday  I  gallanted  Miss  Dawson 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned  to  the  Play.  I  desire  you  will  not 
be  satirical  on  Miss  Kennedy  for  Fainting,  nor  attribute  it  to  any 
particular  Motion  of  [her?]  Finger.  Adieu  my  dear  Friend. 
RC   (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Needless  to  say,  McRee  omitted  the  letter  ! 


1  Not  found. 

Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

Bristol  Septr  10  1772 
My  Dear  Jemmy 

I  did  not  hear  till  late  last  night  that  there  was  a  ship  to  sail 
this  morning  for  Eden  ton  otherwise  you  should  have  a  had  a  Long 
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Letter  from  me  in  return  for  two  very  agreeable  epistles  of  yours 
that  remain  Unanswer'd1 — The  last  by  Sir  Nath:  Duckinfield.  My 
reason  for  not  writing  sooner  was  that  there  is  so  few  opportunitys 
of  forwarding  Letters  from  Ireland  and  not  from  want  of  Inclina- 
tion or  Affection.  My  Life  has,  during  my  residence  in  that  King- 
dom, been  quite  a  rambling  one — continually  from  one  Place  to 
another.  I  have  been  in  Eng.  near  three  Months,  and  purpose  stay- 
ing the  Winter,  and  be  assured  I  will  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
Letting  you  hear  from  me,  and  hope  you  will  Act  by  me  in  the 
same  Manner.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  death  of  Poor  Geo: 
Kerr — a  charming  Character  has  He  left  behind  him.  It  was  a 
great  Shock  you  may  be  sure  to  my  Dear  Eliza — who  I  thank  God 
is  Well  and  happy.  She  has  one  beautiful  little  Girl  and  is  now 
near  the  time  when  we  expect  an  addition  to  Her  family.  You  have 
also  without  doubt  Heard  of  the  very  great  Accession  of  Fortune 
Mrs  Rock  came  into  about  a  Year  and  Half  ago — above  four  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  There  has  been  another  change  in  the  family. 
Mrs.  Rock  is  now  a  Widdow.  She  has  Just  received  an  Account  of 
His  Death  in  Jamaica.  I  have  been  on  a  Visit  to  Her  ever  since  the 
news  came  as  I  thought  my  Company  at  this  time  as  she  is  Con- 
fined would  be  more  useful  to  Her,  than  when  she  can  again  have 
all  Her  friends  about  Her. 

You  desired  me  to  send  you  some  Acct:  of  the  Irish  Politicks — 
its  a  Task  I  am  totally  unfit  for,  yet  would  I  with  pleasure  under- 
take it,  if  it  can  conduce  to  your  Entertainment.  The  Greatest  part 
of  Last  Winter  party  ran  very  High.  Mr  Ponsonby  you  Know  had 
resign'd  the  Chair,  which  I  apprehend  He  did  rather  too  hastily — 
and  that  He  would  not  have  sorry  to  Have  resumed  it  again.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  more  like  a  Bear  Garden  than  a  Senate 
House,  and  the  Patriots  instead  of  being  of  Service,  prevented  the 
Business  of  the  Nation  from  going  on,  while  the[y]  Employed 
their  time  in  disputing  about  triffles.  The  Court  without  doubt 
struggled  Hard  for  a  Majority,  but  Lord  Shannon  coming  about 
to  their  side  weaken'd  the  opposite  party  so  much  that  they  were 
no  longer  of  Consequence.  My  Lord  Townshend  still  remains  there, 
tho'  the  people  has  been  continually  expecting  a  new  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Sir  Geo:  also  continues  but  entre  nous  tyred  of  His  place 
tho'  you  Know  three  thousand  a  year  is  not  to  be  thrown  away 
because  we  have  a  little  trouble.  Now  we  speak  of  Sir  Geo:,  I  must 
take  some  little  notice  of  the  Paragraph  in  your  Letter  relating  to 
Lady  Jane.2  How  such  a  report  could  rise  I  cant  Immagine  as  She 
one  of  the  prudentest  best  of  Women — she  is  universally  esteem'd — 
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and  behaves  with  the  greatest  Propriety.  And  now  for  a  Word 
Concerning  poor  Mrs  Barry,  who  has  paid  Her  Debt  to  Nature. 
If  Her  Name  was  Inscribed  in  the  Magazine  in  the  Manner  you 
Mention  it  was  a  Mistake  of  the  Printers,  as  she  during  Her  Life 
acted  with  so  much  discretion  and  propriety  that  even  Envy  and 
Malice  itself  could  not  advance  any  thing  against  Her.  And  in 
some  theatrical  strictures  lately  come  out  wherein  the  Author  is 
very  severe  in  Critizicing  on  the  Merits  and  Characters  they 
totally  acquit  Her  of  any  fault  in  private  Life,  and  give  some 
degree  of  Merit  as  an  Actress.  Our  set  This  year  are  tolerable  for 
Comedy.  Mrs  Bulkley  who  you  may  remember  carries  away  the 
Bays — indeed  she  well  deserves  it  as  she  has  great  Merit.  Will  you 
not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  Miss  Cheston  was  Married 
last  Tuesday  to  Mr  Bensley  who  purchas'd  Holland  share  of  the 
Bristol  play  House.  He  is  without  doubt  a  good  Actor  and  I  have 
heard  a  Man  of  sense.  There  acquaintance  began  last  Summer  by 
Her  being  thrown  from  Her  Horse  by  the  Carelsssness  of  a  post- 
chaise  driver.  So  Gratitude  for  saving  Her  Life  was  I  suppose  the 
Cause  of  Her  falling  in  Love  with  Him.  They  are  at  present  at  Mr 
Stevensons,  but  next  week  go  to  London  as  the  Play  House  opens 
there  the  21st:  My  Uncle  McCulloh  is  at  Bath.  Cousin  Harry 
without  doubt  you  will  have  heard  from  before  this  reaches  your 
Hands,  as  I  hope  He  is  by  this  time  safely  Landed  in  America.  If 
I  have  time  I  will  write  to  Him  by  this  Conveyance  altho'  I  know 
it  will  not  reach  Him  till  Xmas.  As  He  is  not  I  find  to  be  with  you 
till  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  I  have  Scribbled  this  so  fast  that  I 
cannot  be  certain  whether  it  will  be  Legible.  Your  father  and 
Mother  will  send  you  an  Acct:  of  all  domestic  Concerns  and  Have 
no  doubt  acquainted  you  with  the  whole  affair  Concerning  Doctr 
Harwood.  I  shall  then  only  add  that  He  is  I  find  return'd  to 
Bristol.  Miss  Gresleys  and  all  friends  Here  well,  and  desire  to  be 
remember'd  to  you.  I  am  my  Dear  Jemmy  your  Truly  Affect 
Cousin  and  sincere  friend. 

M  Macartney 
PS 

How  goes  on  the  Law  study.  Write  to  me  soon  and  let  it  be  a  Long 
Letter.  The  first  ship  that  sai  [Is]  shall  bring  you  one.  Adieu. 
Yours  &c. 

RC   (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Lady  Jane  Macartney,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bute. 
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G.  Maskelyn  to  James  Iredell 

Bristol  12  Sept  1772 


Dear  Sir 


It  is  with  particular  Pleasure  I  embrace  this  Opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  safe  Receipt  of,  and  thanking  you  for,  the 
Sundry  Letters  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  favour  me  with  since 
your  Residence  in  Carolina.  How  I  came  to  be  so  very  remiss  as 
not  to  make  this  Acknowledgement  sooner  I  can  hardly  account — 
or  at  least  not  to  my  own  Satisfaction.  Sometimes  when  Modes  of 
Conveyance  have  offer' d  an  unremitting  hurry  in  Business  has 
prevented  me  from  Writing.  And  for  this  twelve  months  past  my 
Mind  from  various  Melancholy  Causes  has  been  generally  too 
much  out  of  Tune  to  think  of  almost  any  thing.  For  within  the 
Short  Space  of  ten  fleeting  Months  I  most  unfortunately  lost  a 
Father,  an  only  Sister,  and  an  only  Brother!  All  most  deservedly 
endeard  to  me  by  Nature's  tenderest-Strongest  Ties.  And  these, 
Dear  Jem,  in  my  Opinion  are  the  severest  Trials  a  Mind  of  Sensi- 
bility and  Feeling  can  possibly  experience.  Let  those  unhappy 
Advocates,  then,  Care  and  Sorrow,  plead  my  Excuse  with  you  for 
my  past  seeming  Inattention.  And  accept  my  Promise  of  being  a 
better  Correspondent  in  future. 

It  has  given  me  the  greatest  Satisfaction  to  have  heard  from 
time  to  time  by  your  Friends  that  all  has  been  well  with  you.  I 
rejoice  in  your  Happiness,  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  promote 
your  Prosperity;  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  Conduct  will  invariably 
be  such  as  will  lead  you  to  Paths  of  Honour  and  Profit,  for  a  Wise 
Man  will  always  endeavour  to  excell — as  well  as  to  succeed — in 
every  thing  he  undertakes,  and  most  particularly  so  when  He 
stands  in  any  degree  Connected  with  the  public  Business  of  his 
Country.  Most  good  Men  in  this  Kingdom  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 
Peace  and  Tranquility  that  seem  again  to  reign  throughout  the 
whole  Brittish  Empire  in  America,  and  most  sensible  Men  wonder 
how  the  Devil  himself  could  ever  raise  and  foment  the  sad  and  dis- 
cordant Tumults  that  not  long  since  so  disgracefully  triumph'd 
over  Reason,  Truth,  and  Justice.  As  Posthumus  says  "Politician 
I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,"  but  plain  Common  Sence  alone  will 
clearly  shew  every  Man  who  calmly  listens  to  her  Dictates  the 
wide,  very  wide  Difference  between  Right  and  Wrong.  That 
modern  Patriotism  by  which  modern  Popularity  is  acquired  I 
very  sincerely  despise  and  happy  for  the  public  Tranquility  it 
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seems,  notwithstanding  all  the  News  Papers  say,  to  be  held 
almost  universally  in  pretty  near  the  same  degree  of  Contempt. 

The  Letter  which  you  intended  I  should  have  rec'd.  by  Sr. 
Nathaniel  Dukingfield  came  to  me  by  Post  from  London  from 
whence  I  concluded  Sr.  Nathaniel  changed  his  Plan  of  Operations, 
and  left  Bristol  quite  out  of  the  Question,  otherwise  I  should  have 
been  happy  to  have  paid  him  all  the  Respect  and  Attention  due  to 
my  Friend's  Friend,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  intended  Introduction. 

This  City  is  much  improved  since  you  left  it.  Our  Streets  are 
all  new  paved  after  the  London  Method,  and  a  new  Street  is  now 
building  in  a  line  from  the  lower  End  of  Corn  Street  to  the  Draw- 
bridge in  Consequence  whereof  St.  Leonards  Church,  and  a  con- 
siderable Part  of  Marsh  street,  have  been  taken  down,  but  of  these 
and  such  like  Particulars  You  have  perhaps  been  before  inform'd 
by  others  of  your  Correspondence] ,  therefore  I  need  not  enlarge. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  a  Letter  from  our  dear,  and 
most  amiable  Friend  Miss  Macartney,  who  is  now  in  this  part  of 
the  World,  and  with  warmest  Wishes  for  your  Health  and  Happi- 
ness I  remain  most  truly  and  Sincerely  Dear  Sir  Your  assured 
Friend 

G  Maskelyn 

PS  Ship  just  going  to  sail — and  Miss  M's  Letter  not  finished — 
I  fear  She'll  be  too  late. 

RC   (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


Henry  E.  Mc  Cull  oh  to  James  Iredell 

13.  Oct.  1772  [Halifax] 

Dear  Jemmy 

I  reed,  your  last  letter  which  I  thought  it  proper  to  show  to  Mr. 
Johnston,  as  I  would  have  you  do  this.  I  have  no  manner  of  right 
to  interfer[ e]  in  [the]  matter,  you  mention,  further  than  from  the 
kind  part  I  take  in  your  happiness.  You  will  act  as  you  please.  Let 
me  say  this  as  to  myself,  that  I  could  never  think  of  involving  a 
deserving  Woman  and  one  I  loved,  in  any  possible  Scenes  of 
Narrowness  and  disagreement.  Your  Situation  give  me  leave  to 
add,  seems  at  present  to  fall  under  this  Observation:  however  I 
truly  intend  and  wish  to  place  the  Office  in  your  hands,  you  have 
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no  manner  of  right  to  conclude  it  done,  because  I  wish  and  intend 
it:  my  powers  are  small  [compared  to  my]  Wishes.  Your  cool 
reflection  will  tell  you,  how  proper  it  is  to  wait  this  Event,  before 
you  take  a  Step,  that  the  Mind  may  look  forward  to,  but  never 
ought  to  look  back  upon.  At  Xmas  we  shall  meet. 

I  can  have  nothing  to  add  on  the  subject,  save  that  I  wish  you 
happy,  and  that  your  choice  does  honor  to  your  head  and  heart, 
but  remember  Sir  Joseph's  Mots — prudentia;  Auriga  Virtutum.1 
I  am  [.  .  .]  Sense  of  Honor,  and  your  respectful  Gratitude  to  Mr. 
Johnston,  will  ever  make  you  incapable  of  a  thought  in  this  matter 
he  could  disapprove,  and  your  reason  Will  tell  you  how  proper  it 
is  for  you  to  be  governed  in  all  things  by  his  better  Experience. 
May  God  bless  you. 

Take  care  of  the  office  till  we  meet  at  Xmas.  If  any  thing  very 
particular  arises,  send  me  an  express  to  Salisbury.  If  the  Currituck 
Officers  continue  to  disturb  you  [You  apply  to  our  wo]  rthy  Govr. 
to  enforce  the  Commrs.  orders  and  before  Entring  time.  One 
more,  Heavn'  bless  you.  Compts.  &c  &c. 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

PS.  I  set  out  for  the  Westd.  Tomorrow.  Mind  my  Memorandum. 
And  Remember  me  to  yr.  family. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  McCulloh's  location  indicated  by  JPs  endorse- 
ment: "Halifax  13  Oct.  1772.  Henry  E.  McCulloh."  McCulloh  had  recently 
arrived  in  North  Carolina  for  a  stay  of  a  number  of  months  to  look  after  his 
business  interests. 


1  Prudence  is  the  chariot  of  the  virtues. 


James  Iredell  to  Francis  Iredell,  Sr. 

Edenton  22d.  October  1772 

My  dear  Father, 

About  3  Weeks  ago  I  had  the  agreeable  Satisfaction  of  receiving 
my  Mother's  letter  of  the  26th  June,1  which  gave  me  the  pleasing 
Intelligence  that  you  were  all  well,  and  that  you,  Sir,  were  in 
possession  of  the  place  you  had  in  Expectation.  Nothing  could 
have  made  me  more  happy  than  these  Circumstances,  but  that  the 
advance  in  your  Interest  had  been  something  more:  however,  you 
have  been  unhappy  enough  to  require  even  that  and  I  devoutly 
thank  a  kind  Providence  for  the  Mercies  he  has  already  extended 
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to  us.  May  every  day  of  your  future  Life  be  easy  and  happy  and 
may  it  be  the  constant  (I  hope  too  it  will  be  the  successful)  Study 
of  myself  and  all  my  Brothers  to  add  to  the  Happiness  of  you  and 
my  Mother  by  regulating  our  Conduct  according  to  the  strictest 
Principles  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  which  you  took  such  affectionate 
Pains  to  instil  into  us,  and  which  is  the  only  certain,  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  only  laudable  way  to  acquire  Success  and  Reputation.  Pray 
give  me  always  the  fullest  Intelligence  you  have  about  Frank,  and 
I  could  wish  by  good  Opportunities  you  would  inclose  me  Copies 
of  his  Letters,  which  Tommy  will  oblige  me  by  transcribing.  I  feel 
much  anxiety  for  his  Situation,  and  hope  you  will  always  mention 
me  to  him  in  the  warmest  Terms  of  Affection.  I  likewise  desire  you 
to  assure  Atty  of  my  unabated,  most  affectionate  Attachment  to 
him.  I  reed,  a  letter  from  Charles  a  few  days  ago  dated  in  Febru- 
ary.2 It  came  here  from  Florida.  He  has  wrote  you  since,  so  I  can 
give  you  no  new  Particulars  of  him.  His  Letter  evinces  the  great 
Goodness  of  his  Heart,  and  I  love  him  dearly.  I  was  surprised,  tho', 
he  did  not  write  more  correctly.  Mr.  McCulloh  was  obliged  to  go 
immediately  into  the  Back  Country,  so  was  not  at  Edenton.  I 
went  to  Halifax  and  spent  five  most  happy  days  with  him.  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  perfect  health  and  with  the 
most  lively  flow  of  Spirits.  He  gave  me  the  most  endearing  proofs 
of  great  Kindness  and  Affection;  spoke  to  the  Govr.  (who  hap- 
pened to  be  there)  of  me  in  the  kindest  Terms,  mentioned  my  Rela- 
tion to  him  and  Sir  G  M,  and  said  he  should  think  himself  particu- 
larly obliged  by  any  Notice  or  Favour  shewn  to  me,  and  that  he 
was  confident,  no  part  of  my  Conduct  would  ever  discredit  the 
strength  of  his  Recommendation.  To  all  his  Friends  he  most  affec- 
tionately mentioned  me,  and  in  about  two  Months  I  am  to  go  in 
with  him  to  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  have  the  same  kindness  and 
attention  shewn  me.  Indeed  I  owe  him  all  the  Affection  and  Grati- 
tude my  Heart  can  feel.  He  went  from  Halifax  into  the  Back  Coun- 
try near  a  Fortnight  ago  and  is  to  be  here  about  Christmas.  He 
intends  this  Winter  to  transfer  his  Office  to  me  if  possible.  He  at- 
tempted it  with  Insuccess  last  Winter,  an  order  of  the  Treasury 
interfering  by  which  the  Lords  restrict  themselves  from  admitting 
any  Transfer  of  an  Office  from  one  to  another  except  they  are  the 
nearest  Relations,  such  as  Father  and  Son  &c  and  of  the  same 
name;  but  I  am  to  write  to  Sir  G  M,  and  by  his  Interest  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloh thinks  it  can  be  affected.  When  he  comes  here  at  Christmas 
the  Letters  for  that  Purpose  will  go  home.  The  Terms  are  not  yet 
precisely  adjusted,  but  they  will  be  very  easy.  I  will  write  you  more 
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fully  of  this  soon.  I  hasten  now  to  relate  to  you  a  Circumstance  of 
the  utmost  Moment  to  my  Happiness,  and  which  I  can  now  do  with 
equal  Joy  and  Confidence,  as  it  meets  with  the  entire  and  most 
pleased  Approbation  of  Mr.  McCulloh.  Startle  not,  my  dear 
Father,  think  of  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  do  me  the  Justice 
for  once  of  supposing,  I  have  a  tolerable  Regard  for  myself.  I  have 
then,  Sir,  presumed  to  offer  my.  Addresses  to  Miss  Hannah  John- 
ston, Mr.  Johnston's  youngest  Sister,  and  I  add  with  unspeakable 
Happiness,  they  have  been  successful.  My  Mother  was  always  for 
my  having  an  English  Wife:  My  Mother  does  not  know  in  England 
such  a  young  Lady  as  this.  I  cannot  be  particular  about  every 
thing  now;  but  just  take  this  short  Sketch  of  her  which  I  am  able 
to  draw  with  the  greatest  Truth  after  an  intimate  Acquaintance 
with  her  of  three  Years.  Her  Person  is  a  very  agreeable  one;  she 
is  a  little  taller  than  myself  and  though  her  Face  is  not  what  is 
generally  called  handsome,  there  is  an  Expression  of  Goodness  and 
Benignity  in  it  that  is  infinitely  charming.  Her  Understanding  is 
uncommonly  excellent,  and  it  has  been  improved  by  much  useful 
and  elegant  Reading,  of  which  she  is  fond  to  a  degree  that  does  her 
Honour.  Her  Heart  is  the  best  that  I  ever  knew,  and  her  Temper 
the  most  mild  and  amiable.  Her  Conversation  (of  which  however 
she  is  very  sparing,  being  reserved  among  all  but  her  intimate 
Friends  and  even  with  them  too  diffident  to  be  properly  communi- 
cative) such  as  you  would  suppose  to  flow  from  a  young  Lady 
whose  Mind  is  disposed  to  every  good  and  benevolent  Action; 
whose  Thoughts  are  the  result  of  the  truest  Wisdom,  and  who  is 
neither  capable  of  thinking  or  expressing  an  ill-natured  or  detract- 
ing thing.  And,  Sir,  to  shew  you  that  in  this  instance,  greatly  as 
my  Passions  are  affected,  they  have  not  had  entire  Sway,  I  add, 
she  is  possessed  of  a  prudence  and  economy  which  is  as  pleasing 
in  itself  as  it  will  be  necessary  and  useful  to  me;  she  perfectly 
understands  the  use  of  her  needle,  and  is  a  professed  Enemy  of  the 
feminine  weakness  of  attachment  to  fine  Cloaths  and  gaudy  Ap- 
pearances, the  want  of  which  she  supplies  with  the  more  desirable 
caution  always  to  wear  a  Dress  of  decency,  neatness  and  propriety. 
I  have  at  all  hours  and  times  with  the  most  unreserved  Intimacy 
gone  to  Mr.  Johnston's,  and  never  saw  her  otherwise  habited  than 
with  the  most  perfect  Decorum — a  circumstance  not  universal 
with  the  Sex,  nor  even  so  general  as  to  make  me  think  this  un- 
worthy of  mention.  There  is  a  Reverance  for  one's  self  which  all  of 
the  least  dignity  of  Mind  would  ever  study  to  preserve,  and  this 
disposition  in  her  leads  to  an  undeviating  regard  to  all  the  lesser 
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Rules  of  Life  as  well  as  the  greater.  Laying  by  the  Loves — I  declare 
upon  my  honour,  I  never  recollect  once  to  have  observed  the 
minutest  departure  from  decorum  in  her  Conduct,  or  a  single 
Impropriety  in  her  Sentiments  since  I  have  known  her — but  all 
is  indeed,  without  any  Exaggeration,  Excellence  itself.  In  short, 
Sir,  she  is  a  young  Woman  whom  I  fondly,  passionately  love,  and 
whom  my  cooler  Reason  tells  me  is  every  thing  I  could  wish.  I 
present  her  to  you  as  a  Daughter.  Oh!  did  you  know  her  how 
rapturously  would  you  congratulate  yourself  and  me.  Mr. 
McCulloh  honours  me  because  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
approved  by  her,  and  indeed  this  is  the  best  Recommendation  I 
could  possibly  have.  Her  Family  is  without  exception  the  first  in 
this  Country  in  every  respect,  and  in  none  more  distinguishingly 
than  in  possessing  an  uncommon  share  of  good  Sense,  and  the 
most  admired  rules  of  Conduct.  Her  Brother  is  a  Man  the  most 
universally  and  justly  respected  of  any  in  this  Province,  and  with 
pleasure  and  pride  I  say  it,  very  intimately  and  generously  my 
Friend.  As  to  you,  Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  mention  every  thing,  I 
believe  her  Fortune  too  is  a  very  genteel  one,  tho'  I  do  not  exactly 
know  how  much.3  Mr.  McCulloh  spoke  to  me  of  it  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  approbation,  and  added  that  in  this  Country,  provided  he 
had  a  competent  Income,  the  sooner  a  young  Man  married,  the 
better.  And  it  is  now  certain  that  if  the  Change  can  be  effected  (of 
which  there  is  little  doubt)  I  shall  be  in  a  few  months  in  possession 
of  his  Office,  and  then  I  am  sure  I  can  marry  with  propriety.  Oh! 
with  what  rapture  does  the  Idea  fire  my  Soul!  But  now,  my  dear 
and  most  honoured  Father,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  give  you  my 
reasons  why  I  proceeded  so  far  in  this  matter  without  your 
knowledge  or  approbation;  and  I  confess  I  should  have  thought  it 
criminal  to  do  so,  could  you  thoroughly  have  known  all  the  Cir- 
cumstances: but  this  was  impossible;  and  I  could  think  of  no  way 
so  satisfactory  to  you  as  that  it  should  be  so  greatly  approved  of  by 
Mr.  McCulloh.  For  I  know  of  no  objection  you  could  possibly 
suggest,  after  it  was  determined  I  should  live  in  this  Country,  but 
that  I  was  too  young,  and  you  doubted  the  prudence  of  my  Choice. 
The  first  Mr.  M's  Sentiments  will  satisfy  you  about,  and  I  hope 
some  favourable  ones  of  your  own  as  to  me.  The  Second  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  know  but  from  me  or  him,  and  he  approves  it 
highly,  and  I  flatter  myself  the  particular  description  I  have  given 
will  make  you  easy,  if  not  happy.  When  I  mentioned  to  her  lately 
the  friendly  and  affectionate  reception  I  had  from  Mr.  M.  and  the 
warm  approbation  he  gave  to  my  hopes  of  an  union  with  her,  she 
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in  the  sweetest  manner  expressed  her  doubts  lest  you  and  my 
Mother  should  be  displeased,  as  my  marrying  so  young  might 
appear  a  disadvantage  to  me.  I  told  her,  I  knew  it  would  be  quite 
the  contrary,  and  that  I  believed  I  should  now  be  able  to  convince 
you  so  too,  as  my  Opinion  had  the  sanction  of  Mr.  M's  concurrence, 
whose  thoughts  upon  this  subject  I  believed  would  conclude  yours, 
as  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Country,  and  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  the  prudential  Advantages  of  it  in  which  my 
Friends  were  chiefly  concerned,  tho'  I  knew  full  well  how  fondly 
you  and  my  dear  Mother  would  participate  of  my  private  Happi- 
ness, and  I  trusted  you  would  depend  on  the  propriety  of  my 
Expectations  for  their  Certainty  of  Success.  I  likewise  expressed 
to  her,  as  I  now  do  to  you,  my  anxious  wish  that  you  could  but 
know  her,  in  order  to  judge  properly  of  my  happiness.  She  said, 
with  a  Modesty  and  Diffidence  of  herself  that  appears  in  all  her 
Sentiments,  it  was  fortunate  for  her  you  could  not,  as  she  had  a 
high  opinion  of  you  and  my  Mother,  and  she  was  sure  she  should 
suffer  greatly  by  a  nearer  Acquaintance.  Oh!  could  that  be  put  to 
a  Trial,  how  happy  should  I  be,  and  I  may  really  Add,  how  happy 
would  you  be,  to  see  me  married  to  a  Lady  of  a  most  excellent 
understanding,  great  Goodness  of  Heart,  a  most  mild  and  amiable 
Temper,  admirable  prudence,  and  who  in  every  Action  shewed  an 
unerring  desire  to  do  her  Duty  in  all  the  Occurrences  of  Life.  [At 
the]  same  time  unconscious  of  any  uncommon  Merit,  [although  it 
is]  almost  unequalled,  excelled  it  cannot  be.  If  you  believe  the 
acct.  I  now  send  you,  you  must  deem  me  very  happy.  I  hope  you 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  I  have  some  discern  [ment]  and  deli- 
cacy of  choice.  Young,  very  young,  it  is  true  I  am,  but  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  very  early  introduction  into  Life,  and  think  I 
can  now  be  careful  to  avoid  the  commission  of  [an]y  great 
E  [rror] .  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  in  this  Country  a  young 
Man  without  the  joys  of  a  private  Family  leads  [a]  very  dull,  and 
I  may  add,  a  less  improving  Life.  Were  it  not  for  my  tender  Con- 
nections in  England,  I  could  live  in  this  Country  with  perfect 
happiness,  blessed  with  such  a  Partner  as  I  have  chosen — and  I 
flatter  myself  from  what  I  have  written  (which  I  again  assure  you 
is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated)  you  will  approve  and  sanctify  my 
Choice,  with  equal  readiness  and  pleasure.  You  cannot  judge  of 
things  at  this  distance  but  as  I  represent  them  to  you,  and  my 
heart  is  not  capable  of  deceit.  Make  me  happy  then  by  your  warm- 
est Approbation.  I  am  [sure  unless]  it  be  my  own  Fault,  you  will 
have  increasing   [reason  always  to]  bless  the  dear  Girl  who  will 
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make  [me  complete]  ly  so.  These  Hopes  are  formed  on  no  [vision- 
ary basis] ,  and  the  reasons  why  I  expect  always  to  [be]  happy 
with  her  are,  because  she  is  possessed  of  an  uncommon  [share]  of 
Good  Sense,  to  give  me  the  delights  of  most  rational  and  agreeable 
Conversation,  of  a  Goodness  which  will  be  ever  directed  [to] 
please  and  make  me  happy  (and  this  I  hope  to  repay  with  the 
[same]  kind  of  attfention]  on  my  part)  of  a  Temper  the  mfost] 
excellent  [that]  I  e[ver]  [k]new,  and  a  Prudence  and  Discretion 
which  will  guide  her  w[ith]  the  most  perfect  propriety  as  to  al  [1] 
the  [lesser  Rules]   [of]  Life. 

I  need  add  no  more  but  that  [your]  Approbation  can  alone  make 
me  more  happy,  and  this  [I  think]  y[ou]  now  will  not  for  a 
moment  withhold.  Oh!  [give]  me  the  earliest  Intelligence  of  it. 

FC   (Iredell  Letter  Book,  Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Not  found. 

3  Many  years  would  pass  before  the  inheritance  of  Hannah  Johnston  and 
her  brothers  and  sisters  would  be  determined  and  finally  settled.  A  first 
installment  came  in  1776:  "Received  of  Samuel  Johnston  Esq.  One  hundred 
and  forty  Pounds  Proclamation  Money  in  satisfaction  of  two  Negroes  due  to 
Mrs  Iredell  by  the  will  of  the  late  Governor  Johnston,  on  the  day  of  her 
Marriage.  Edenton  16th  June  1776  Jas.  Iredell."  Johnston  Memo  Book,  1776, 
Hayes  Papers,  UNC.  Twenty  years  later  there  was  still  no  final  settlement: 
"Received  of  Samuel  Johnston  Esquire:  One  thousand  five  hundred  Dollars 
upon  account  of  a  Ballance  supposed  to  be  due  of  a  Legacy  left  by  Gabriel 
Johnston  Esquire  formerly  Governor  of  North  Carolina  to  William  Cathcart 
Esquire  since  deceased  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  his 
Brother  Samuel  Johnston  deceased,  which  sum  I  receive  on  account  of  the 
interest  in  the  said  Legacy  of  my  Wife,  and  one  of  the  Daughters  of  the  last 
named  Samuel  Johnston;  but  as  the  balance  remaining  actually  due  is  at 
present  uncertain,  I  promise,  if  it  shall  appear  that  I  [.  .  .]  more  than  I  am 
entitled  to  on  the  above  account,  I  [.  .  .]  above  my  due  portion  to  the  said 
Samuel  Johnston  from  whom  I  now  receive  this  money.  Philadelphia  April  20. 
1796.  Ja.  Iredell."  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 


Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Manchester  9th.  November  1772 


Dear  Iredell 


There  are  some  Pleasures  which  cloy  by  frequent  Repetition.  I 
have  known  it.  But  never  perceiv'd  the  least  of  it  from  my  Ac- 
quaintance with  you  either  in  your  Presence  by  your  Conversa- 
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tion,  or  in  your  Absence  by  your  Communicativeness.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  think  that  your  Silence  proceeds  from  any  Fear  of  that 
Effect,  but  will  judge  of  you  in  a  more  good  natured  Manner  and 
conclude  that  as  you  have  often  known  me  to  be  a  Philosopher  you 
are  determined  to  try  my  Patience;  or  I  sometimes  think  that  you 
have  written  Letters  which  are  not  yet  come  to  hand  and  then 
make  myself  happy  in  Expectation  of  receiving  a  Letter  from  you 
by  the  next  Post.  At  other  Times  I  suppose  that  the  Reason  I  do 
not  hear  from  my  dear  Friend  Iredell  arises  from  the  Carelessness 
or  Inattention  of  some  Persons  to  whom  he  has  deliver'd  his 
wish'd  for  Lines  and  whom  he  has  depended  upon  to  dispatch 
them.  They  not  imagining  them  to  afford  the  Pleasure  they  do  to 
him  for  whom  they  are  intended.  In  fact  I'm  always  desirous  to 
acquit  you  of  any  Charge  of  Neglect. 

I  wrote  to  you1  and  Mr.  Jones  some  Weeks  ago  by  Bryan  Crosbie 
from  Liverpool  who  was  returning  to  Virginia. 

I  own  that  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  return 
to  Carolina  so  soon  as  I  expected,  and  tho'  there  are  many  Induce- 
ments which  make  me  desire  to  be  with  you,  yet  I  confess  there  are 
many  Causes  which  make  me  happy  in  staying  here — and  I'm  well 
convinced  that  my  leaving  England  will  give  me  very  great  Uneas- 
iness. There  are  Persons  both  in  England  and  America  for  whom 
I  have  a  very  great  Esteem,  but  yet  the  Consideration  of  going  to 
meet  Friends  is  not  sufficient  to  recompense  the  Loss  of  those 
present  in  the  Moment  of  parting,  tho'  it  may  be  and  most  cer- 
tainly is,  a  great  Means  of  reconciling  one's  self  to  our  Destination. 
Upon  perusing  so  much  of  this  as  I  have  already  written  I  think 
it  is  so  much  like  a  Sermon  that  I'm  almost  induced  to  throw  it 
into  the  Fire  and  begin  again,  but  it  shall  go.  I  know  you'l  excuse, 
tho'  you'l  laugh  at  it. 

Now  let  me  enquire  after  Miss  Hannah  Johnston.  I  hope  she  is 
well  and  that  you  are  nearly  realizing  the  Pleasures  of  your 
Imagination — pleasing  Thought.  I  must  always  have  an  [Es]- 
teem  and  Regard  for  her,  which  I  think  neither  she  nor  you  can 
object  to.  I  shall  aspire  no  farther  for  as  the  Song  says,  I  know 
the  full  Length  of  my  Father.  Time  has  been  when  I  could  not  joke 
upon  this  Subject  in  so  easy  a  Manner  as  at  present,  but  tho'  I 
would  not  be  a  Philosopher  in  Love  yet  I  have  had  Philosophy 
enough  to  get  out  of  Love,  when  I  found  that  to  continue  would  be 
to  no  Purpose,  but  all  Vanity  and  Vexation  of  Spirit  and  Body  too. 

I  receiv'd  a  Letter  a  very  little  while  ago  from  Mr.  Ben 
McCulloch.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  communicating  to  him 
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my  desire  to  pay  him  here.  He  has  desired  me  to  buy  him  several 
Things  in  England  and  bring  them  with  me.  I  will  do  this  when  I 
go  to  London  and  either  bring  or  send  them  before  me.  His  Letter 
was  directed  to  me  generally  in  London  and  if  it  had  not  acciden- 
tally fallen  into  the  Hands  of  some  Person  who  happen'd  to  know 
me  it  might  have  been  return'd  to  him  without  my  having  known 
any  thing  of  it.  Make  my  Compt.  to  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Hewes  &c.  I 
expected  to  have  heard  of  the  English  Man's  Arrival  in  London 
before  this  Time.  What's  become  of  him?  Has  he  ever  returned 
from  Cape  Fear?  Believe  me  Your  sincere  Friend 

Nal.  Dukinfield 

Present  my  Respects  to  the  girls  (as  we're  used  to  call  them 
sometimes). 

FC   (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Not  found. 
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1773 

Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

[London] ,  Janry  3.  1773 

Its  a  long  time  my  dear  Jemmy  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  you.  Perhaps  you  may  say  thats  my  own  fault;  but 
you  should  Consider  that  while  I  was  in  Ireland  I  had  not  such 
frequent  opportunities  of  sending  Letters  as  you  have.  Therefore 
you  should  not  stand  on  the  Punctillio  of  waiting  for  Answers  to 
all  your  Letters — as  by  acquainting  your  friends  of  your  Health 
and  that  you  go  on  prosperously  will  ever  give  them  real  Satis- 
faction; and  you  may  be  assured  that  no  one  has  your  interest 
more  at  heart  than  I  have. 

In  my  last  Letter  I  believe  I  told  you  of  the  Death  of  your  friend 
Geo.  Kerr  and  that  his  Sister  that  married  Mr.  Weld  had  got  a 
Daughter,  and  was  again  in  the  Increasing  Way.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  Letter  that  Informs  me  she  is  safely  delivered  of  another. 
Poor  Mrs.  Paumier  Continues  very  Indifferently — totally  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs.  Its  really  melancholy  to  see  her  carried  up  and 
down  stairs  and  in  and  out  of  the  coach.  She  often  Inquires  after 
you,  as  does  all  the  Lang  family  and  the  McCullohs.  Willy  I  hope 
is  a  little  better,  but  still  Continues  under  Dr.  Cleghornes  Care. 
He  is  to  be  entered  this  year  into  the  Colledge.  I  spent  a  little  time 
at  Bath  before  I  came  here.  Your  Father  is  grown  very  fat,  but 
not  much  better  in  other  respects.  I  received  a  letter  from  Charles 
the  other  day,  In  which  He  complains  Money  runs  Short.  I  fear 
He  is  no  Economist.  He  says  he  has  wrote  to  his  Uncle  Twice  for 
Cloaths  and  as  he  has  not  taken  notice  of  it  he  will  write  no  More. 
When  you  write  to  him  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  him  a 
Caution — as  from  yourself — and  to  endeavour  to  make  him  Sensi- 
ble that  He  should  spend  as  little  as  He  can  help.  Otherwise  He 
will  greatly  distress  his  Father  and  Mother.  I  had  a  Letter  from 
Arthur  the  other  day  in  Answer  to  a  Note  I  sent  him  to  Come  and 
dine  with  me — which  was  forwarded  to  him  at  South  Mailing 
where  He  was  gone  to  spend  the  Xmas.  He  seems  quite  happy  and 
in  high  Spirits — hopes  to  see  me  on  his  return  to  Town.  It  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  my  Uncle  McCulloh  that  you  was 
going  on  so  Well  in  Your  Law  practice.  And  so  I  find  I  am  to  Wear 
the  Willow,  as  I  hear  you  are  going  to  be  Married.  You  might  have 
had  the  Civility  to  have  given  me  a  little  notice  to  have  provided 
for  myself.  But  Seriously  speaking  my  dear  Jemmy  I  hope  when 
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ever  you  change  your  Condition  you'll  do  it  prudently  and  happily. 
You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  being  Successful  in  whatever 
you  Undertake.  And  I  hope  we  shall  some  time  or  other  [meet] 
and  talk  over  all  the  things  that  has  befallen  us  in  our  Excursions 
by  Sea  or  Land.  The  former  indeed  is  an  Element  I  am  not  pas- 
sionately fond  of.  I  was  fifteen  days  Coming  from  Dublin  to 
Bristol — a  most  disagreeable  time  I  spent,  deadly  sick  all  the  time. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Span  was  of  the  party.  Nothing  but  the  Inducement 
of  their  Company  would  have  prevail'd  on  me  to  go  by  Long  Sea 
and  I  think  nothing  ever  will  again.  When  I  return  to  Ireland 
which  I  purpose  doing  Next  May  or  June,  I  shall  go  by  the  Head. 

As  to  Bristol  its  so  Altered  you  would  Scarce  know  it  again. 
They  have  thrown  down  Narrow  lanes  and  are  building  fine 
Streets.  It  is  this  Winter  I  hear  the  Gayest  Place  in  the  World — 
Concerts  twice  a  Week,  the  Balls  as  Usual  and  plays  three  times. 
It  is  really  astonishing  the  Alteration  a  little  time  [makes].  I 
intend  going  down  there  in  a  few  days  to  see  what  they  are  about. 
Mrs.  Rock  has  lost  her  husband  and  Mr.  Griffiths  his  Wife,  and 
so  the  Town  without  further  trouble  has  given  them  to  each  other, 
but  I  apprehend  there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  report.  Direct  to 
me  to  the  Care  of  Mr.  Maskelyn.  I  will  write  you  a  Long  Letter 
by  the  first  opportunity.  Miss  none  of  Letting  me  hear  from  you. 
I  am  my  Dear  Jemmy  most  Affectionately  Yours 

M  Macartney 

Accept  the  the  Compliments  of  the  Season. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  James  Iredell  Esq  Comptroler 
of  his  Majestys  Customs  at  Edenton  N  Carolina."  Endorsed  "3  Jany  1773 
London — M.  Macartney." 


Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

London,  20th  January,  1773 

My  Dear  Iredell 

On  the  6th  inst.  I  was  very  agreeably  entertained  with  the 
reception  of  your  favor  of  the  4th  Sept.1  I  am  much  surprised  that 
you  should  not  have  received  any  letters  from  me  at  the  time  you 
wrote  as  I  have  written  several,  and  some  I  thought  must  have 
arrived  before  the  date  of  your  letter.  Some  were  forwarded  to  the 
careofBolden  and  Lawrence  in  Norfolk  by  Mr.  Alderman  Sparling 
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of  Liverpool,  others  to  Gilson,  Granberry  and  Co.  Since  I  came 
from  Lancashire  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  my  relations  in  Bristol,  and 
you  will  naturally  conclude  that  I  should  not  miss  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  Bath  at  such  an  agreeable  season.  I  saw  your  father  and 
mother  several  times,  though  I  was  not  much  in  Bath,  and  one 
evening  played  a  very  agreeable  Pool  at  Quadrille2  with  them. 
Your  father  told  me  Mr.  McCulloh  had  been  lately  at  Bath,  and 
informed  him  of  your  matrimonial  intentions.  How  he  became 
acquainted  with  them  is  quite  unknown  to  me.  I  am  extremely 
glad  that  you  have  such  a  prospect  of  happiness.  I  don't  know  any 
couple  so  deserving  of  each  other  as  yourselves,  and  as  it  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  be  the  happy  possessor  of  Miss  H.  Johnston's 
affections,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  such  felicity  was  destined 
for  you.  Happy  may  you  long  continue  to  be  together!  I,  perhaps, 
may  never  be  an  eye-witness  of  it.  My  intentions  of  settling  in 
America  are  now  at  an  end,  and  I  am  in  hopes  some  time  or  other 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  fulfilling  of  your  wish  that  I  may  select 
some  lady  here  for  my  own.  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  thanks  for 
your  kindly  communicating  to  my  mother  the  account  of  my 
arrival  here.  She  mentions  the  pains  you  took  on  a  very  rainy 
night  to  give  her  that  satisfaction,  in  a  very  particular  manner. 
My  mother  writes  me  that  our  friend  Berry  is  addressing  Miss 
Jones  with  a  prospect  of  success,  but  Colonel  Palmer  (whom  I 
sometimes  see)  tells  me  that,  by  a  letter  he  has  received  from  New 
York,  he  is  informed  that  the  Comptroller  General  is  gone  from 
Boston  to  visit  her,  with  equal  expectations.  My  mother  has  all 
the  letters  I  informed  you  I  had  written  to  Miss  Hannah,  but  I 
desired  she  would  burn  them.  It  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to 
overcome  my  affection  even  after  I  was  very  well  convinced  that 
'twould  be  in  vain  to  cherish  it;  but  with  a  good  deal  of  the  philos- 
ophy we  have  often  joked  at  together,  I  did  get  the  better  of  it.  If 
I  should  again  visit  Carolina,  I  pledge  you  my  assurance  that  the 
increase  of  happiness  to  yourself  shall  not,  in  the  least,  abate  the 
ardor  of  my  friendship  for  you  and  your  partner.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  permit  me  to  hold  her  in  that  virtuous  esteem,  which  I  can 
never  remove — though  love  farewell.  That  passion,  though  now 
disengaged,  will  not,  I  hope,  continue  so  long.  At  present  I  think 
to  amuse  myself  a  little  while  in  the  army,  and  have  a  promise 
from  Major  Gen.  Burgoyne  of  the  next  vacancy  which  shall  happen 
in  his  Light  Dragoons,  if  I  shall  not  satisfy  myself  sooner.  Willie 
Jones  I  hear  is  desirous  to  marry  Miss  Sukey  Cornell,3  but 
whether  he  is  likely  to  succeed,  I'm  not  informed.  If  he  does,  I 
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wish  him  happy.  I  beg  you  will  present  my  compliments  to  my 
friends  in  Eden  ton.  I  am,  my  dear  friend,  Your  very  affectionate 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  165-166). 


1  Not  found. 

-  A  game  of  cards  played  by  four  people. 

:{  Willie  Jones  (1741-1801),  the  Halifax  planter  and  political  leader,  did 
not  marry  Sukey  Cornell  of  New  Bern,  daughter  of  royal  councillor  Samuel 
Cornell,  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  the  colony.  Price,  "  'Men  of  Good 
Estates,'  "  79,  80  n5.  For  Jones,  see  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above. 


Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

25th  January,  [1773] 

I  am  just  favored,  my  dear  friend,  with  yours  of  30th  Nov.1  by 
Capt.  Messenger.  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that  my  letters  have  not 
come  to  hand,  as  there  are  many  matters  which  I  wished  to  have 
been  kept  secret,  and  which  may  now  be  made  public.  I'm  sorry 
for  the  situation  you  are  now  in,  and  notwithstanding  the  happi- 
ness which  seems  to  surround  you,  yet  you  must  be  impressed 
with  doubts  and  fears;  but  this  winter,  I  hope,  will  dissipate  them. 
Remember  that  delays  are  dangerous.  I  don't  see  the  least  reason 
why  you  should  either  of  you  defer  the  wished-for  hour.  I  will 
endeavor  to  follow  the  example;  I  assure  you,  Iredell,  this  thought 
does  not  engage  a  little  of  my  time.  I  shall  be  upon  the  watch,  and 
intend  to  make  sail  upon  some  nice,  well-laden  frigate.  I  am  not 
discouraged  from  the  attempt,  though  I  have  met  with  more  than 
one  refusal;  nor  shall  a  hundred  make  me  give  up  the  pursuit,  as 
I  think  it  not  the  least  dishonorable,  but  unfortunate.  I'm  much 
obliged  by  the  compliment  you  pay  my  abilities,  though  if  I  was 
with  you,  I  don't  know  what  service  I  could  be  of  to  the  province. 
I'm  very  sorry  that  an  embargo  was  laid  on  wheat.  I  see  no  ill 
consequence  that  could  arise  if  the  whole  was  exported,  save 
enough  for  seed.  Who  petitioned  for  it?  You  surprised  me  by  men- 
tioning Horniblow's  being  married,  as  I  had  never  heard  of  his 
wife's  death.  I  don't  recollect  Liddy  Boyd — is  it  Boyd,  the  saw- 
miller's  daughter?2  I  wish  the  devil  had  the  opening  of  every 
infamous  scoundrel  whose  mean  curiosity  has  induced  him  to  open 
my  letters.  I  wish  you  would  acquaint  me  whether  my  addressing 
Miss  Johnston  was  publicly  known  in  North  Carolina;  and  what 
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she  thought  of  my  persisting  to  write  to  her.  For  the  future  I  beg 
you  will  write  by  the  post,  and  direct  to  me  at  Manchester;  by 
this  means  I  hope  to  get  your  letters  safe.  I  shall  not  again  write 
by  any  vessel.  &c. 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  167).  McRee  correctly  infers  the  year  from  the 
reference  to  JI's  courtship. 


1  Not  found. 

2  William  Boyd  (d.  1784),  a  veteran  Chowan  justice  of  the  peace  and 
assemblyman,  should  have  been  known  to  Dukinfield.  Lydia  "Liddy"  Boyd 
married  William  Bennett,  a  business  partner  of  her  father  and  later  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  Revolutionary  committee  of  safety.  Still  another  daughter  of 
Boyd,  Marion,  by  her  second  marriage,  became  the  wife  of  John  Mare 
(1739-1802?),  whose  career  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  a  brief  sketch. 
A  young  New  Yorker,  Mare  gained  some  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter 
and  then  seemingly  disappeared.  Only  in  recent  years  has  it  been  determined 
that  this  was  the  same  John  Mare  who  arrived  in  Edenton  during  the 
Revolution,  where  he  engaged  in  various  mercantile  activities  and  bought 
land  in  surrounding  counties.  He  also  held  numerous  public  offices,  including 
a  seat  on  the  council  of  state.  For  the  Boyd  and  Mare  families,  see  Helen  B. 
Smith  and  Elizabeth  V.  Moore,  "John  Mare:  A  Composite  Portrait," 
NCHR,  XLIV  (Winter,  1967),  18-52. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

Newbern  15th  February  1773 

My  dearest  Madam, 

As  I  shall  stay  here  some  days  longer  than  I  at  first  intended,  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  a  pleasure 
which  will  for  a  moment  alleviate  the  pain  of  absence  to  me.  I  am 
here  in  the  midst  of  gaiety  and  Business,  and  yet  am  far  from  being 
at  ease,  your  idea  engrossing  all  my  heart,  attention  and  anxiety. 
Oh!  my  dear  Hannah,  are  you  kind  enough  to  think  often  of  me? — 
to  suppose  the  uneasiness  of  my  Situation,  and  to  compassionate 
it?  I  flatter  myself  you  are.  Your  Goodness  I  think  of  with  the  most 
pleasing  remembrance  and  gratitude;  and  a  most  delightful  task  it 
indeed  will  be  for  me  to  employ  my  whole  life  in  an  affectionate 
attention  to  make  you  happy,  myself  being  completely  so.  These 
anticipations  of  the  promising  future  (and  which  I  fondly  hope  and 
assure  myself  a  little  time  will  begin  to  realise)  give  me  some 
happy  moments;  and  without  them,  the  pain  of  so  long  an  absence 
I  could  scarcely  bear.  Every  day,  thank  God,  (and  this  is  another 
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pleasing  thought)  brings  me  nearer  to  the  happy  one — only  the 
first,  I  flatter  myself,  of  many  thousand  happy  ones. 

I  hope  you  are  at  Mrs.  Dawson's.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear 
about  the  Small  Pox,  tho'  I  please  myself  with  thinking,  it  may  be 
prevented  from  spreading.  Your  Brother  is  very  well,  and  will,  I 
believe,  (tho'  it  is  entirely  uncertain)  be  able  to  leave  this  about  the 
last  of  next  week,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following.  I  shall  set  off 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  week.  I  believe  Some  Matters  of  conse- 
quence both  with  respect  to  the  Publick  and  Mr  McCulloh  will  be 
in  discussion  in  a  few  days,  which  induces  me  to  stay — and  the 
[matter?] ,  as  Mr.  McCulloh  himself  wishes  it. 

I  intend  to  inclose  this  letter  to  your  Sister.  I  beg  my  very  par- 
ticular respects  to  Miss  Annie,  who  I  hope  has  got  entirely  the 
better  of  her  cold,  and  am  ever,  with  unalterable  truth  and  affec- 
tion, My  dearest  Madam,  Entirely  and  faithfully  yours 

Ja.  Iredell 

RC  (McRee  Papers,  UNC). 


Arthur  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

Carey  Street  Feby:    27:    1773 


Dear  Bror: 


I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  begin,  my  budget  is  so 
empty  of  News;  I  imagine  people  think  that  any  person  who  is 
[in]  London  is  able  to  fill  a  folio  with  news  for  my  Mother  in  her 
letter  says  "write  him  all  the  News  you  can.  Now  I  positively  de- 
clare I  have  not  so  much  Matter  for  to  fill  a  letter  with,  as  when  I 
was  at  Bath:  the  reason  is  obvious,  my  time  is  so  much  better 
spent?  There  I  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  to  School,  afterwards 
read  as  much  as  I  chose  and  the  rest  of  my  time  to  hear  News. 
Here  the  case  is  altered,  I  am  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  time  and 
not  to  spend  it  so  idly,  for  these  reasons  therefore  you  cannot 
expect  news  from  me,  and  I  am  confident  would  not  desire  it.  The 
Serjt.  has  rais'd  me  as  far  as  Virgil,  in  whom  I  am  so  conversant 
that  I  almost  begin  to  believe  Pythagoras's  System,  and  myself  no 
less  a  person  than  Eneas  transmigrated  into  your  Bror  Arthur 
Iredell.  If  I  knew  under  what  shape  Pythagoras'  is  now,  I  would 
certainly  have  a  little  confabulation  with  him  about  it,  and  see  if 
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it  could  not  be  proved;  if  that  is  the  case  as  Sum  Pius  Eneas,  I 
shall  be  unfit  for  a  Lawyer.  Cheating  being  reputed  a  great  Quali- 
fication in  that  Profession,  the  faint  remembrance,  and  that  too 
with  the  assistance  of  Virgil  of  my  former  Life,  persuade  me,  I 
drank  of  the  River  Lethe  and  it  is  not  impossible  drowned  my 
piousness  in  it.  I  dined  with  my  Uncle  McCulloh  a  little  while  ago 
who  acquainted  me  that  his  Son  was  in  North  Carolina.  Suppose 
you  often  see  him,  be  so  good  to  present  my  Respectful  Compt  to 
him.  My  Uncle  likewise  told  me  of  what  gave  me  great  pleasure  of 
that  is,  that  you  was  universally  liked.  I  hope  you  encrease  in 
Buisness.  My  Mother  writes  me  that  Charles  is  expected  home  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  upon  what  acct.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not 
heard  lately  how  Bror  Frank  is,  I  hope  I  shall  soon;  but  all  these 
things  you  will  hear  more  fully  from  my  Fathr  or  Mother,  so  tis 
needless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  them.  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
perceive  some  improvement  in  my  stile  since  my  last;  I  myself 
am  of  opinion  that  since  I  came  to  the  Serjt.  I  write  100  per  cent 
better  than  I  did  before,  but  then  I  do  not  deserve  the  praise,  which 
properly  belongs  to  Mr  Ter[yll?]  Kempe;  to  display  the  obliga- 
tions I  am  under  to  that  Gentleman  would  be  flattery  and  you  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  them,  to  want  a  repetition.  I  enjoy  my 
health  extreamly  well,  with  my  hearty  wishes  that  you  may  ever 
do  the  same.  I  remain  Dr  Bror  with  Sincerity  Yours  affectionately 

Arthur  Iredell 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Addressed  "James  Iredell  Esqr:  Comptroller 
of  Customs  Edenton,  North  Carolina."  Endorsed  "NB.  My  Brother  Arthur  is 
but  just  turned  15."  Arthur  Iredell's  grammar  and  punctuation  are  so  bad 
that,  in  the  interest  of  clarity,  more  silent  corrections  than  usual  were  made. 


Martin  Howard  to  James  Iredell 

Newbern  8th  March  1773 

Sir, 

As  I  hope  to  avail  myself  of  my  attachment,  whenever  a  Court 
Law  is  passed  it  is  of  consequence  to  me,  that  it  should  not  be  lost 
or  mislaid,  but  kept  safe  and  returned  whenever  the  Court  shall  be 
revived.  I  therefore  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  receive  it  from  the 
Sheriff  and  preserve  it  till  this  Event  takes  place,  or  if  this  be 
improper,  to  tell  the  Officer  who  has  it,  to  take  good  care  of  it,  for 
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I  am  in  Hopes,  whatever  be  the  Issue  of  the  Dispute  concerning 
Attachments  in  future,  that  mine  will  stand,  as  it  was  commenced 
before  the  Expiration  of  the  Court  Law.1 

I  desire  my  Respects  to  Mr  Johnston  and  Family,  And  am  Sir 
Yr  most  obedt  Servt 

M.  Howard 
Printed  (Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  594). 


1  This  letter  contains  the  first  of  many  references  to  appear  during  the  fol- 
lowing two  or  more  years  to  the  controversy  over  a  court  law  to  replace  the 
one  that  had  just  expired.  At  issue,  among  other  things,  was  the  question  of 
attaching  the  property  of  debtors  who  did  not  themselves  live  in  the  colony. 
It  is  of  interest  that  Chief  Justice  Howard  had  a  personal  stake  in  the  right 
of  attachment,  a  position  generally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  governor, 
the  royal  council,  and  the  mother  country.  See  especially  JFs  essay,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1773,  below. 


Nathaniel  Duki?ifield  to  James  Iredell 

London,  March  10th  [1773] 

My  Dear  Iredell 

Yours  of  the  2th  January1  I  received  about  four  days  ago  by  way 
of  Scotland.  I'm  very  sorry  that  Hatch  should  have  been  so  great  a 
fool  as  to  make  the  mistake  he  did;  it  must,  to  be  sure,  have  caused 
some  uneasiness  to  my  mother  to  be  told  so,  and  afterwards  to 
have  the  report  contradicted;  but  I'm  sure  she  must  easily  pardon 
you,  as  your  conduct  was  governed  by  sincerity  and  friendship.  He 
merited  a  broken  head.  I  am  glad  Miss  Dawson's  trial  afforded  you 
any  amusement.  I  am  very  glad  that  your  happiness  is  so  nearly 
completed,  and  I  am  very  sorry  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  it.  But  the  particularity  of  my  own  situation  obliges 
me  to  continue  here,  and  I  should  think  myself  very  happy  if  I 
could  need  a  friend  to  execute  for  me  the  office  I  intended  you.  You 
will,  my  dear  friend,  before  this  time  have  received  my  letters 
acquainting  you  that  my  intentions  of  returning  to  Carolina  were 
no  more,  or  it  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  executed 
the  part  I  proposed,  and  which  I  fully  intended  at  the  time  I  men- 
tioned it.  I  have  now  the  same  reason  to  induce  me  to  stay  in  Eng- 
land that  I  had  to  remain  in  Carolina,  and  which  will,  perhaps,  be 
crowned  with  equal  success.  I  am  determined  to  marry  as  soon  as 
I  can  meet  with  a  lady  whose  person  and  fortune  will  be  suitable, 
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and  who  shall  think  me  suitable  for  her;  for  without  an  unison  of 
opinion  in  that  point,  I  can  never  do  it.  You,  my  dear  friend,  are 
happy  in  the  affectionate  smiles  of  one  to  whom  you  are  dearest, 
while  I  am  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  smiles  of  those  who 
perhaps  will  curse  me  as  soon  as  I  leave  them:  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, I  sometimes  flatter  myself  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  even 
in  those  forced  smiles.  You  know  I  can't  live  without  them.  But 
I'll  change  my  way  of  life  as  soon  as  possible;  and  as  the  old  saying 
is,  live  honestly.  You  may  depend  on  my  secresy  in  the  matter  you 
mention,  and  if  I  can,  by  any  means,  discover  that  the  matter  is 
finished,  I  will  communicate  it  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will 
very  soon  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  McCulloh;  at  present  I  have  not  time. 
I'm  quite  engaged  in  attending  to  French  and  fencing,  both  as  an 
ornament,  and  a  proper  requisite.  I  hope  soon  to  be  "enmilitaire" 
but  in  what  corps  is  yet  uncertain.  I  think  I  shall  see  your  father 
soon,  as  I  purpose  to  visit  Bristol  in  a  few  weeks.  I  hope  Mrs. 
Johnston  and  her  child  will  do  well.  I  beg  you  to  present  my  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Hewes,  and  every  body  in  Edenton  and  at  Hayes. 
I  am,  my  dear  friend,  Your  sincere 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  167-168).  McRee  correctly  infers  the  year  from 
the  reference  to  JI's  courtship. 


1  Not  found. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

Elk  Marsh  13:   March  1773 

Dear  Jemmy, 

I  got  here  the  10th — and  set  out  tomorrow  for  the  Westward.  I 
propose  being  here  again  by  the  3d.  of  June;  hold  yourself  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  an  express  from  me,  as  to  the  time  and  place  I 
would  have  you  meet  me  in  Virginia.  The  place  will  be  probably 
Mr.  Meade's,  the  time  the  14th  of  June.  By  not  hearing  from  you, 
I  suppose  Mr.  Pearson  does  not  propose  to  draw  for  any  thing  con- 
siderable; Exchange  is  falling  every  day,  [.  .  .]  refuses  to  give 
more  than  166  2/3d.  I  will  however  as  I  have  offered,  go  as  far  as 
1/5  for  3  w.  stg.  or  under,  provided  Mr.  Pearson  will  wait  till  the 
25th  of  June,  the  time  you  return  from  Virginia  for  half,  or  as 
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much  more  as  you  can  of  the  money.  Change,  get  and  keep  all  the 
hard  money  you  possibly  can  for  me.  And  I  trust  you  will  meet  me 
fullhanded.  Receive  from  Mr.  Johnston  the  money  he  reed,  on 
accot.  Tho:  Allen  from  John  Campbell,  for  which  I  will  be  ac- 
countable to  Mr.  Allen,  and  desire  Mr.  Johnston  at  his  leisure  to 
favour  Mr.  Allen  with  a  letter.  Perhaps  if  wanted  immediately,  Mr. 
Johnston  can  assist  with  some  proc.  till  June,  when  he  may  depend 
it  shall  be  punctually  replaced.  Please  mention  this  matter  with 
my  Compliments  to  him.  I  condole  with  him  and  the  family  on  Dr. 
Cat  heart's  Death. 

If  Mr.  John  Johnston1  wants  my  Indian  land,  the  first  price  at 
one  word  is  £  400  Sterling,  or  value  in  Virginia  money,  to  be  paid 
any  time  between  this,  and  next  October  Court;  if  he  does  not  take 
it,  I  shall  let  Ben  McCulloch  have  it  at  that  Time. 

David  Barron  of  Newbern  is  to  take  care  of  George,  and  draw  on 
you  for  the  40  shillings  and  his  Expenses,  which  you  will  pay  till 
my  further  Orders. 

Remember  to  send  an  express  (if  you  do  not  meet  some  chosen 
opportunity)  to  Newbern  the  latter  end  of  May  to  Mr.  Biggleston 
for  the  Exemplification  of  the  proceedings  in  Adams'  Suit,  for  you 
to  bring  me  to  Virginia.  Brimage  acts  for  me — write  him  to  get 
and  send  them  to  you,  and  desire  Mr.  Biggleston  to  draw  on  you, 
or  charge  you  the  expence.  Write  also  to  Mr.  Howard  to  favor  me 
with  any  Commands  he  may  have.  Desire  Brimage  to  write  you 
also  the  particulars  of  what  is  done  in  Adams'  appeal. 

Write  me  by  a  good  opportunity,  an  Answer  to  this  letter,  for 
me  to  meet  here  against  I  [my]  return  from  the  We[st].  I  ear- 
nestly mention  you  and  the  Office  to  my  father  [in]  my  letters,  and 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  of  his  [....]  If  possible,  it  will 
be  done. 

My  Compliments  to  Mr.  Hardy,  also  to  Mr.  Hewes  and  other 
friends  your  way;  if  anything  very  particular  should  occur  as  to 
the  office,  don't  mind  the  expence  of  sending  an  express  to  me  at 
Salisbury;  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  occasion,  but  if  there 
should,  send  a  trusty  hand. 

Forward  the  letter  to  Mr.  Harnett2  per  post.  Pray  try  to  serve 
Mr.  Rowles  with  Jones  and  Earle,3  and  write  him  what  you  Do;  he 
lives  in  Cleveland  Row,  St.  James's. 

I  pray  God  to  take  us  under  his  Protection.  Write  your  uncle  a 
few  lines  now  and  then.  Be  assured  I  am  [with]  true  esteem  and 
regard  Dear  Jemmy  Your  affectionate  friend 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 
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RC   (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "Mr.  Iredell." 


1  John  Johnston  (1735-1791),  Samuel  Johnston's  brother,  was  a  Bertie 
County  planter,  who  apparently  called  his  home  "the  Indian  Woods."  The 
name  originally  applied  to  that  part  of  Bertie  County  set  aside  for  the 
Tuscarora  Indians  remaining  in  the  colony  following  the  Tuscarora  War  of 
1711-1713.  Powell,  N.C.  Gazetteer,  245.  Johnston's  wife,  Elizabeth  Williams 
(d.  1789),  is  frequently  referred  to  as  Aunt  Betsy  in  the  Iredell  Papers. 
Johnston  served  in  the  lower  house  of  assembly  and  the  state  legislature  and 
was  a  militia  officer. 

2  Cornelius  Harnett  (1723-1781),  a  wealthy  Wilmington  merchant-planter 
and  probably  the  most  influential  political  figure  in  the  Cape  Fear  area.  Mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house  of  assembly,  1754-1775,  he  led  in  opposing  the  Stamp 
Act  and  in  enforcing  nonimportation  during  the  Townshend  crisis.  A  delegate 
to  four  provincial  congresses,  he  later  served  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
1777-1779.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Cornelius  Harnett  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and 
Broughton,  1909);  David  T.  Morgan,  "Cornelius  Harnett:  Revolutionary 
Leader  and  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,"  NCHR,  XLIX  (Summer, 
1972),  229-241. 

3  For  Daniel  Earl,  see  Earl  to  JI,  March  22,  1773,  below. 


Daniel  Earl1  to  James  Iredell 

Bandon,  22  March  1773 
DrSr 

I  was  favoured  with  your  very  Obliging  Letter  Covering  a  Claim 
of  a  Mr  Jas  Rowles  on  me  for  54: 18: 6  Ster.  on  Account  of  my  late 
Wife.  As  the  Affair  is  quite  new  to  me,  can't  say  anything  either 
for  it  or  against  it  at  present,  but  Intend  to  go  to  Town  as  soon  as 
the  Weather  Permits,  where  I  expect  to  be  better  informed  as  to 
the  Merits  of  that  Demand. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  Surprize  to  me,  that,  after  an  Interval 
of  near  Eleven  years,  there  should  be  a  Claim  made  of  a  Debt  pay- 
able 6  Months  after  Date  (as  Mr  Rowles  sets  forth)  without  giving 
the  least  Intimation  of  it  before;  and  more  especially  as  there  was 
an  Epistolary  Correspondence  always  carried  on  between  Mrs 
Rowles  and  Mrs  Earl  'till  the  Day  of  her  Death. 

These  considerations  will,  I  hope,  Apologize  for  my  Delaying  to 
give  a  final  Answer  untill  I  have  an  Opportunity  of  Prying  farther 
into  the  Matter.  I  am  Dr  Sr  Your  Much  Obliged  and  Most  Obedient 
Sert. 

Danl.  Earl 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  Mr.  Jas.  Iredell  at  Edenton  per 
Negroe  Jack."  Endorsed  "Concerning  a  Bill  of  Exchange  of  Ja  Rowles." 
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1  Daniel  Earl  (d.  1790),  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  mixed  business  with 
saving  souls — partly,  at  least,  because  he  could  scarcely  make  a  living  on  a 
clergyman's  salary.  Owner  of  a  Chowan  River  plantation,  Bandon,  he  was 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  cultivating  flax  and  preparing  it  for  the  loom. 
"He  also  taught  how  to  prepare  seines  with  which  to  take  the  large  quantities 
of  fish  which  went  up  the  Chowan  River  and  the  Albemarle  waters."  Some  of 
Earl's  parishoners  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  disgruntled  by  the  extent  of 
the  worldly  activities  of  their  "herring-catching  parson."  Earl  was  first  ap- 
pointed lay  reader  at  St.  Paul's  in  1757;  two  years  later  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  England  and  assumed  his  position  as  rector  in  1759  upon  the  death 
of  the  Reverend  Clement  Hall.  Earl's  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Gregory  Earl,  was 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Granbery.  Earl's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Charles 
Johnson,  an  Edenton  leader  in  the  Revolution  and  a  friend  of  JI.  Lemmon, 
Parson  Pettigrew,  12-13;  Robert  Hunter,  Jr.,  Quebec  to  Carolina  in  1785- 
1786  (San  Marino,  California:  the  Huntington  Library,  1943),  271-272; 
records  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  January  20,  1757,  February  24,  1759,  quoted  in 
George  B.  Holmes  (comp.),  History  of  Saint  PauVs  Episcopal  Church  .  .  . 
(Edenton:  privately  printed,  1964),  n.  p.;  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood, 
"Daniel  Earl,"  Carolina  Churchman,  IV  (October,  1913),  78-80;  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  I  (October,  1900),  607. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

Friday  Noon  19  April  [1773] 
My  dear  Hannah, 

I  promised  you,  I  would  write  to-day,  and  I  luckily  find  an  idle 
moment  for  that  purpose.  Upon  what  must  I  write?  I  know  not — I 
did,  I  believe,  say  something  of  a  dissertation  upon  Letter  Writing. 
But  that  was  too  great  a  presumption  for  me  to  be  serious  in.  I 
wanted  an  excuse  to  pass  an  occasional  half  hour  happily — and 
you  were  kind  enough  to  indulge  me.  O!  that  you  would  go  still 
further.  Do  let  me  earnestly  beg  it.  I  leave  it  to  your  Goodness  only. 

Come,  my  dear  Madam,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  write  Letters,  b}^ 
way  of  show  that  I  have  not  dropt  my  design.  I  just  sit  down,  and 
carelessly  let  my  Thoughts  flow  from  my  Pen  without  too  much 
anxiety  about  the  expression,  tho  taking  care  to  keep  that  equally 
free  from  meanness  and  bombast.  This  is  all  the  Art  I  know.  Prac- 
tice it  yourself,  and  let  me  have  the  happy  Sight  of  your  Perform- 
ance. Those  write  Letters  best  who  have  an  habitual  justness  and 
propriety  of  thinking;  and  my  dear  Hannah,  you  must  excuse  my 
saying,  that  I  think  (from  Judgment,  not  Passion)  you  are  un- 
equalled in  these  particulars.  There  is  in  most  Ladies  a  remarkably 
easy  Flow  of  Expression,  and  in  all  yours  I  discover  the  most 
exait  propriety.  I  therefore  know  what  to  expect  in  a  letter  from 
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you.  At  the  same  time  (in  case  such  an  indulgence  should  be  some- 
times wanted — I  know  it  will  not  often.)  I  can  pass  by  little  Errors 
in  Spelling,  which  is  a  mechanical  art  acquired  by  long  use,  and 
which  few  can  be  very  correct  in  who  do  not  write  often. 

I  have  this  morning  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Nathaniel — a  pleasing 
one  it  would  have  been,  had  it  not  acquainted  me  that  he  is  to  live 
in  England,  and  this  I  regret  for  my  own  Sake,  not  for  his.  Forgive 
my  transcribing  a  short  paragraph  from  it,  " — I  am  extremely 
glad  you  have  such  a  prospect  of  happiness.  I  don't  know  any 
Couple  so  deserving  of  each  other  as  yourselves,  and  as  it  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  be  the  happy  Possessor  of  Miss  Hannah  John- 
ston's affections,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  such  Felicity  was 
destined  for  you.  Happy  may  you  long  continue  to  be  together!"1 
He  desires  me  too  to  let  him  know  what  you  thought  of  his  persist- 
ing to  write  to  you.  I  am  sure,  I  cannot  tell  him  now. 

This  Letter,  my  dear,  is  sadly  blotted  and  written.  But  the  case 
was  just  this  with  me.  I  was  obliged  either  to  write  in  this  manner, 
or  not  at  all.  Which  would  you  be  best  pleased  with? 

Well,  God  bless  you.  I  must  now  leave  off.  Once  again — Oblige 
me  as  I  wish — Ever  most  affectionately  Yours. 

Jas.  Iredell 
RC   (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Dukinfield  to  JI,  January  20,  1773,  above,  which  also  helps  determine  the 
year  of  this  letter. 


Margaret  Macartney  to  James  Iredell 

19th  April,  1773 

I  am  now,  my  dear  James,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
two  last  favors — the  first  dated  in  January,  the  last,  from  New 
Berne,  the  14th  Feb.1  Be  assured  that  each  time  I  hear  of  your 
health  and  increasing  prosperity,  I  feel  an  addition  to  my  own 
happiness.  Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you  on  the  happy 
prospect  you  have  before  you.  From  the  character  I  have  heard  of 
the  lady,  I  honor  your  choice;  and  shall  be  well  pleased  to  have  a 
person  introduced  into  our  family  who  will  do  so  much  credit  to  it. 
Had  not  that  been  the  case,  I  should  not  have  forgiven  her  for  ri- 
valling me.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  find  Mr.  McCulloh  has  acted 
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with  so  much  friendship  to  you;  but  it's  no  more  than  I  expected 
from  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Long  before  this  letter  reaches  you, 
I  apprehend  he  will  have  left  your  part  of  the  world.  I,  with  you, 
admire  the  fidelity  and  attention  of  the  old  negro,  and  doubt  not 
but  his  merit  will  meet  with  a  reward.  I  have  been  at  Bath,  back- 
ward and  forward,  for  near  a  month.  I  am  at  present  with  Mrs. 
Grayson  (whom  you  may  remember  at  the  Hotwells,  a  little  before 
you  left  England),  your  mother  having  no  room  for  me.  Thomas, 
who  is  at  home  for  the  holidays,  went  to  the  Rooms  with  me  last 
night.  He  is  really  a  lovely,  fine  boy.  I  suppose  you  have  had  the 
particulars  of  the  affair  "de  l'honneur,"  between  Lord  Bellamont 
and  Lord  Townshend.  It's  said  that  the  former  is  coming  here.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  his  fam- 
ily. He  is  a  sensible,  agreeable  young  man,  and  quite  the  man  of 
fashion.  Lord  Townshend,  I  hear,  is  soon  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Anna  Montgomery,  who  is  a  young  lady  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  of  every  qualification  except  fortune:   it  therefore  gives 
double  pleasure  to  her  friends,  that,  for  once,  merit  has  some 
chance  of  recommending  its  votaries.  His  lordship,  though  not 
much  admired  in  his  political  character,  merits  applause  in  his 
domestic  one,  as  a  good  husband,  and  tender  father.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phreys, the  housekeeper  to  the  castle,  died  here  recently,  and  I 
hear,  the  competitors  for  her  place  are  Mrs.  Clements  of  the  Park, 
Col.  Cunningham's  lady,  and  Mrs.  Wayte,  the  Under  Secretary's 
wife;  but  who  will  succeed  is  yet  uncertain.  You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  Sir  George,  in  lieu  of  his  place,  has  a  pension  of  £1500  per 
annum.  Lord  Clare,  I  hear,  is  quite  out  with  Government.  Mr. 
Hammond  of  Bristol  has  got  the  Comptroller's  place,  which  has 
given  great  umbrage  to  old  Mr.  Jones,  and  he  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Charles  Harford  (that  you  may  remember  went  off  with  Mrs. 
Charles  Vaughn)  has  got  Mr.  Hammond's  place;  most  other  things 
remain  in  "statu  quo."  Mr.  Mallard,  who  married  Miss  Beaton,  is 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Cruger;  and  now,  I  think  I've  told  you  all 
the  news  I  can  recollect.  Had  I  wrote  as  you  do,  this  would  have 
filled  near  two  sheets;  but  I  fancy  when  you  are  writing  letters 
you  sometimes  mistake,  and  think  you  are  engrossing  parchment. 
You  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  yet  you  ne- 
glect to  tell  me  how  your  law-studies  go  on:  but  I  must  excuse,  as, 
at  present,  you  are  allowed  to  be  absent;  and  indeed,  it's  a  bad 
time  for  any  study  at  all.  I  must  not,  I  suppose,  finish  my  letter 
without  telling  you  how  our  amusements  go  on.  Last  week,  then, 
I  went  to  one  play  and  one  ball — the  former  was  the  new  comedy 
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wrote  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes 
of  a  Night."  Few  pieces  have  occasioned  more  disputes:  it  was, 
however,  received  with  great  applause.  I  never,  I  think,  laughed 
more.  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  apprehend  it  will  not  afford  so  much 
entertainment  in  the  perusal  as  in  the  performance.  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  tell  you  Doctor  Weld  and  his  family  are  here.  We  are  all 
to  go  to-night  to  the  ball  at  the  Upper  Rooms.  Miss  Linley,  I  find, 
was  married  last  Tuesday  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  gentleman  who 
fought  Mr.  Matthews.  I  suppose  you  had  an  account  of  that  affair 
from  your  mother,  so  a  repetition  would  be  troublesome.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  your  family,  as  your  father  and  mother  both  write. 
Adieu!  therefore.  I  have  to  attend  to  my  "frisure,"  and  the  impor- 
tant labors  of  the  toilet.  I  am  not  sorry  to  resign  my  pen,  as  it  is  a 
very  bad  one;  and  what  is  more,  I  have  not  a  knife  to  mend  it.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Jemmy — that  health  and  uninterrupted  happi- 
ness may  crown  your  future  days,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

Margaret  Macartney 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  168-170). 


1  Not  found. 


Samuel  Munckley  to  James  Iredell 

Bristol  24th  April  1773 

Dear  Sir, 

I  fear  I  have  been  too  remiss  in  not  answering  sooner  your 
obliging  Letter  of  the  31st.  July  1771,  but  I  hope  you  will  be  Kind 
enough  to  excuse  it.  I  have  receiv'd  in  all  Ninety  Pounds  from  Mr. 
N.  Coffin,  vizt.  forty  Pounds  on  the  17  Novr.  1770.  enclos'd  in  his 
Letter  of  the  11th.  Octbr.  preceding,  and  fifty  Pounds  on  the  24 
Novr.  1772,  enclos'd  in  his  Letter  of  the  9th.  Septr.  of  the  same 
Year.  I  have  paid  your  Father  these  Sums  as  I  shall  continue  to  do 
what  more  may  come  to  my  hands  on  the  same  Account,  and  you 
may  depend  on  my  giving  due  advice  to  Mr.  Coffin  of  the  Receipt 
of  his  Remittances,  in  which  I  have  never  yet  been  deficient,  tho' 
I  find  by  his  Letter  to  me  that  one  I  wrote  him  which  went  by  my 
own  Ship  the  Blaze  Castle  some  how  or  other  miscarried.1  When 
I  heard  last  from  Bath  your  Family  there  were  well. 
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It  will  always  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  meeting 
with  that  success  in  Life  which  your  worthy  conduct  towards  your 
Parents  seems  so  well  to  entitle  you  to.  I  am  wth.  great  regard  dr. 
Sr.,  Yr.  most  Obedt.  Servt. 

S.  Munckley 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  Mr.  James  Iredell  at  Edenton  per 
Virginia  3"  No  Carolina" 


1  For  the  arrangements  to  remit  JI's  salary,  see  JI  to  Munckley,  July  31, 
1771,  above. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

Salisbury  26th.  April  1773 
Dear  Jemmy, 

I  wrote  you  the  16th.  or  17th.  Instant  to  care  of  B.  McC.  I  will 
just  repeat  the  heads  of  that  letter.1 

I  propose  to  be  at  Col.  McCulloch's  the  1st.  of  June,  and  to  leave 
it  the  10.  or  12.  at  furthest.  I  conclude  it  better,  you  meet  me  there 
than  in  Virginia.  I  therefore  request  you  would  give  me  the  meet- 
ing there,  the  6.  or  7th.  and  rest  assured,  that  setting  aside  all 
business  you  will  do  so,  and  that  you  will  bring  with  you,  all  the 
necessary  Papers,  relative  to  the  Office,  all  the  fees  and  duties  to 
the  time  of  your  coming,  and  whatever  bills  or  hard  money  you 
can  pick  up  for  me.  Enquire  also  if  any  good  bills  likely  to  be 
stirring  your  way.  Verbum  sat.  I  am  sure  affection  will  bring  you 
with  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  care,  to  leave  nothing 
undone.  Be  punctual.  I  desire  Mr.  Campbell  to  deliver  you,  a  sealed 
up  Paper,  containing  my  Will  left  with  him  in  May  1767.  Take  a 
ride  to  his  house  for  it. 

Get  Mr.  John  Johnston's  definitive  answer  about  the  Indian 
land — price  £500.  Virga.  money — no  less. 

B  McC.  will  do  the  business,  with  Brimage  and  Biggleston  at 
Newbern. 

Query  Mr.  Pierson  and  his  bills.  Compliments  to  all  friends.  To 
pay  a  Visit  your  way,  is  not  possible  for  me. 

I  go  thro'  great  fatigues,  but  get  very  little  of  L'argent 
comptant;  not  a  line  from  England  since  we  parted.  God  bless  you, 
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my  dear  Jemmy!  A  happy  meeting  to  us!  Ever  very  affectionately 
Yours 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 
RC   (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 


Penelope  Dawson  to  Samuel  Johnston 

[ca.  1773] 

[. .  .]  how  much  we  were  obliged  to  Mr.  Iredel  on  Sunday  last,  the 
fine  day  having  tempted  almost  every  body  in  Town  to  venture  to 
church.  We  were  in  our  way  there  informed  Mr.  Bruce  was  ill  and 
consequently  no  Service  read  that  day.  This  was  no  small  disap- 
pointment you  must  think  to  so  many.  Mr.  Iredel  however  with 
his  usual  good  nature  obliged  us  so  far  as  to  Officiate  in  Mr. 
Bruce's  stead  and  gave  us  an  excellent  discourse  out  of  Yoricks' 
Sermons,1  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  Indeed  I  think  Mr. 
Cratchley  and  one  or  two  more  excepted  I  never  heard  a  discourse 
better  delivered.  The  prayers  were  equally  well  read,  and  Mr. 
Jones  obliged  us  with  two  excellent  Psalms  accompanied  by  the 
other  gentlemen  who  were  most  of  them  present  [....] 

RC  (Hayes  Papers,  UNC).  The  date  is  entirely  conjectural;  certainly  it 
could  have  been  no  later  than  the  early  summer  of  1773,  for  by  then  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Edenton  had  a  different  lay  reader. 


1  JI  used  The  Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick  (London:  R.  and  J.  Dodsley,  1760), 
which  were  compiled  by  Laurence  Sterne.  The  reference  to  JI's  delivery  is 
of  interest  since  it  suggests  that  his  speech  impediment  was  not  serious,  or, 
at  least,  it  was  not  always  a  problem. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

Wednesday  Night  9  o'Clock 
[ca.  April,  1773] 

My  dearest  Hannah, 

I  have  been  extremely  busy  all  day,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to 
confess,  I  owe  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  to  accident,  hav- 
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ing  forgot  to  bring  Paper  home  with  me.  I  luckily  have  got  this 
from  Mr.  Bondfield,  and  tho'  it  is  not  a  proper  kind  of  Paper  to 
write  upon  to  Ladies,  I  risk  its  chance  of  an  Excuse  with  you  on 
the  kind  Indulgence  you  shew  to  me  on  all  other  occasions  when 
you  seem  to  expect  more  from  the  matter  than  the  manner;  and 
in  truth  that  Letter  can  have  very  little  intrinsic  merit  which 
would  be  unacceptable  on  coarse  Paper  when  the  subject  [.  .  .]  at 
all  concerns  the  feelings  of  the  Heart.  Trifling  Ceremonies  and 
Modes  of  Address  are  very  properly  observed  among  Strangers, 
or  even  among  Acquaintances,  but  among  Friends  any  other 
Punctilo  than  the  most  exact  Good  Manners  is  troublesome  and 
disagreeable.  I  mean  this  observation  to  extend  more  generally 
than  the  immediate  occasion  of  my  making  it  seem  to  point  at.  O! 
my  dear  Hannah,  how  agreeable  have  been  my  reflections  on  the 
happy  hour  or  two  I  had  with  you  last  Night?  How  I  adore  you  for 
that  noble  Delicacy  which  I  unintentionally  offended  by  a  cir- 
cumstance I  could  not  but  know  last  Night;  but  which  I  was 
ashamed  to  confess  I  did?  To  tell  it  to  me  in  so  kind,  so  indirect  a 
manner,  without  any  express  Censure  or  Reproof  which  I  assure 
I  very  justly  deserved!  I  would  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  but  that 
you  have  already  done  it  with  peculiar  Circumstances  of  Kindness. 
Accept  my  tenderest  Thanks  for  this,  and  my  assurance  that  I  will 
not  disoblige  you  again  in  the  same  manner.  To  be  obliged  to  part 
with  you  last  Night  was  as  indeed  at  all  times  it  is,  cruelly  dis- 
tressing to  me.  Thank  God,  I  hope  the  time  draws  nigh  when  the 
Necessity  for  these  Absences  will  cease.  I  have  not,  as  I  hoped, 
received  any  letter  to-day,  but  I  was  mistaken  as  to  the  circum- 
stance which  taught  me  to  expect  them.  I  do  not  find  by  the  Paper 
any  late  arrivals  from  Bristol,  from  which  place  only  I  expect 
certainly  to  hear  soon;  tho'  I  flatter  myself  Mr.  Gibson,  who  is 
not  yet  arrived,  may  be  late  enough  from  London  to  give  me  some 
happy  News  from  there.  I  really  suffer  enough  (if  I  can  complain 
with  such  prospects  before  me)  from  the  heavy  Langour  I  gener- 
ally feel  when  out  of  your  presence,  to  wish  a  speedy  end  to  the 
Necessity  which  occasions  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  derive  much 
consolation  from  the  exceeding  great  Goodness  which  you  show 
to  me.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Madam,  (and  Considering  the  strange 
temper  of  too  many  Men  such  assurance  is  not  entirely  unneces- 
sary) that  I  have  not  a  Heart  which  can  be  cooled  when  every 
Circumstance  of  Duty,  Affection  and  Gratitude,  exacts  the  most 
ardent  Attachment.  By  Kindness  I  can  be  brought  even  to  a  de- 
gree of  Weakness,  in  my  common  Conduct,  and  surely  that  Prin- 
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ciple  will  not  desert  me  on  occasions  that  not  only  excuse  but  even 
demand  the  most  zealous  observance  of  it.  Thus  it  is,  as  well  as  by 
a  daily  discovery  of  some  new  excellence  or  another,  that  my  love 
for  you  strengthens  with  Time,  and  that  the  more  you  oblige  me 
by  Instances  of  Kindness,  the  more  I  have  reason  to  admire  the 
habitual  Goodness  of  your  Mind,  and  to  bless  the  partial  direction 
of  it  to  make  me  happy.  Indeed,  my  dear  Hannah,  tho'  I  have  long 
felt  the  warmest  attachment  to  you,  and  which  I  always  thought 
justified  by  a  knowledge  of  superior  Excellencies  to  any  I  could 
discover  elsewhere — yet  within  these  few  Months  I  have  had 
continual  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  discovery  of  some 
new  Perfection;  so  that  I  am  sure  I  am  well  warranted  in  saying, 
that  you  are  the  best,  as  to  me  you  are  the  dearest,  of  all  Women. 
Forgive  all  this,  my  Angel.  What  can  give  me  more  pleasure  in 
[your  absence]  than  to  think  of  you?  I  cannot  think  of  you  without 
praising  you.  You  would  not  deny  me  any  pleasure,  I  believe, 
therefore  you  must  excuse  my  taking  this  occasion  of  giving  me 
some. 

I  must  now  draw  to  a  Conclusion,  and  I  expect  you  will  take  it 
as  a  proof  of  my  affection  that  I  say,  I  would  send  this  blotting 
letter  (occasioned  by  a  hard  Pen)  to  nobody  but  you.  What  a  happy 
Connection  of  Sentiment  is  that  between  two  Persons  where  they 
can  repose  a  Confidence  that  will  not  be  hurt  by  a  trifling  neglect 
of  Ceremony?  I  put  you  to  a  trial  as  to  this  point  now,  believing 
you  will  excuse  all  the  Carelessness,  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
Intention  of  him  who  is  Ever  most  affectionately  yours 

Jas.  Iredell 

RC   (McRee  Papers,  UNC). 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

Sunday  Night,  half  past  8 
[ca.  April,  1773] 

My  dearest  Hannah, 

The  kind  manner  in  which  you  receive  my  occasional  Scrib- 
blings  encourages  me  to  give  them  to  you  often,  altho'  I  fear  it  will 
be  tautology.  But  this  shall  not  deter  me  till  I  find  myself  incapa- 
ble of  saying  any  thing.  You  yourself,  my  dear  Mr  \m,  set  me  the 
example  of  tautology.  You  are  continually  repeating  Instances  of 
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Goodness  that  oblige  me  to  repeat  Expressions  of  Gratitude  and 
Admiration;  and  particularly  my  heart  tells  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  very  agreeable  Conversation  I  had  with  you  yesterday  Even- 
ing. Indeed,  Hannah,  it  exceedingly  delighted  me,  and  I  really  am 
often  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  Excellence  of  your 
Understanding,  or  the  Goodness  of  [your]  Heart.  But  I  know  this 
will  not  please  you,  as  you  [.  .  .]  to  them  both.  However,  I  may  say 
for  my  own  Justification,  that  [the?]  latter  is  working,  the  [.  .  .] 
it  in  any  great  degree,  [.  .  .]  and  uncommon  Merit  is  never  dis- 
coverable by  the  Possessor  of  it.  Ignorance  is  generally  the  Parent 
of  Vanity,  and  want  of  [. . .]  to  frequently  gives  [. . .]  presumption: 
the  first  not  knowing  the  possible  Extent  of  Human  Perfections  is 
betrayed  by  self-love  into  a  supposition  that  their  own  Merit  is 
extraordinary;  and  the  latter  thinks  too  lightly  of  the  Virtues  of 
the  Mind,  to  believe  more  is  necessary  to  be  possessed  than  suits 
either  their  pleasure  or  convenience.  But  the  more  rational  and 
worthy  consider,  that  their  Minds  being  capable  of  the  nobliest 
Improvement,  it  is  their  duty  to  bestow  the  proper  Culture;  and 
that  Religion  (however  unfashionable  among  the  inconsiderate  or 
the  wicked)  as  well  for  the  happiness  of  society,  as  from  a  view  to 
ennoble  and  dignify  our  Natures,  requires  the  most  exact  guard 
over  all  our  Thoughts,  Words  and  Actions. 

Therefore,  the  Frailty  of  Human  Nature  obliges  us  to  many 
frequent  Inattentions  in  one  or  other,  and  sometimes  in  both  of 
these  respects.  They  are  always  attended  with  peculiar  Sensibility 
in  those  who  regard  these  Duties  most,  and  have  their  Attention 
oftenest  fixed  upon  them.  This  seems  to  be  no  improbable  Course 
to  which  to  ascribe  a  Circumstance  which  will  generally  hold 
good,  and  which  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  account  for.  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  particular  instance  of  Modesty  is  to  be  imputed 
to  some  particular  Course,  but  that  a  habitual  delicacy  of  thinking 
usually  creates  a  diffidence  in  the  whole  Conduct  of  a  Person  who 
(to  borrow  an  Expression)  is  trembling  alive  to  the  possibility  of 
erring. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  hazarded  a  conjecture  upon  this 
Subject,  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  since  I  sat  down  to  write  this 
Letter.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  my  dear  Madam,  that  could  you  view 
your  own  Conduct  with  as  little  prejudice  as  I  have  done,  and 
making  the  proper  allowance  for  Circumstances  which  will  for 
ever  bar  the  hope  of  seeing  Perfection  here  on  Earth,  you  would 
have  no  Cause  for  any  extraordinary  share  of  diffidence  from  the 
fear  of  mis-employing  either  your  Time  or  Talents;  as  far  as  I 
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have  been  able  to  discover  (and  I  have  not  only  had  opportunities 
enough  to  make  observations  truly,  [..-.]  there  have  been  times 
when  they  were  impartial  to  your  whole  Conduct  [....]  Sense 
[.  .  .]  of  Goodness  and  all  [.  .  .]  do  your  duty,  which  you  fulfill 
[. . .]  as  the  most  agreeable  Manner.  I  have  often  told  you  (perhaps 
you  will  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  now)  that  I  detest 
Flattery.  Is  this  you  will  ask  me,  an  Instance  of  it?  Indeed,  my 
dear  Hannah,  it  is — Upon  my  honour  I  think  as  I  say,  and  you  may 
certainly  be  rather  induced  to  believe  me,  as  you  well  know  I  never 
spoke  to  you  in  this  Manner  till  the  Time  was  happily  past  when 
you  promised  me  your  hand;  and  surely  a  wedded  Love  (is  not 
mine  such?)  may  be  indulged  not  only  in  the  contemplation,  but 
in  the  mention  of  those  Excellencies  which  at  first  engaged  it.  I 
may  add,  by  which  it  will  be  infallibly  secured  for  ever. 

I  must  particularly  thank  and  admire  in  you,  that  on  all  occa- 
sions even  in  Company  you  behave  to  me  with  such  noble  openness 
and  generous  kindness — so  different,  both  in  propriety  and  in  its 
effects  on  By-standers,  from  that  general  Silliness  of  Behaviour 
usually  seen  in  those  who  are  in  the  same  delicate  Situation.  The 
Confidence  too  which  you  have  always  honoured  me  with  has  been 
unspeakably  obliging,  and  that  I  assured  you  flatter'd  my  Vannity 
not  a  little.  It  has  discovered  your  good  Opinion  of  my  Heart, 
which  I  trust  you  will  ever  find  as  grateful  as  it  is  honest. 

I  feel  it  extremely  difficult,  my  dear  Hannah,  to  part  from  you 
even  in  a  letter,  and  tho'  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  proceed  further. 
But  I  believe  you  will  think  what  I  have  written  full  enough.  I 
hope  to  give  it  to  you  tomorrow,  as  I  intend  to  go  over  to  you, 
whether  you  [. . .]  Church  or  not,  tho'  I  wish  this  to  be  the  case,  as 
I  shall  not  only  have  more  of  your  Company,  but  as  I  always  feel 
a  kind  of  Pride  as  well  as  Pleasure  when  I  walk  with  you.  I  will 
only  add  my  wishes  for  a  good  Night  to  you,  and  that  I  am  ever, 
with  unalterable  Affection  Most  Fondly  and  Truly  yours 

Jas.  Iredell 
RC   (McRee  Papers,  UNC). 

James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

Sunday  Night,  near  9 

My  dearest  Hannah,  [ca'  Apri1'  1773] 

Till  this  moment  I  have  been  for  hours  wishing  that  our  Com- 
pany would  leave  us  and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you; 
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but  they  are  only  just  gone,  and  it  is  now  too  late.  I  came  therefore 
to  this  solacing  Expedient;  tho'  my  Pen  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  I 
can't  make  it  better.  My  Spirits  are  much  dejected  by  my  disap- 
pointment in  not  being  with  you  this  evening.  I  hope  you  are  sorry 
for  it  too.  My  Consolation  is,  a  flattering  belief  that  you  are  think- 
ing of  me.  The  pain  of  Absence  is  indeed  severe,  and  when  the  time 
is  elapsed  when  I  generally  see  you,  your  loved  Idea  rises  with 
increased  Love  and  admiration.  I  employ  the  present  moments  in 
thinking  of  the  past.  How  happy  many  of  them  have  been!  O !  you 
are  all  Excellence  and  Goodness — too  much,  infinitely  too  much, 
for  my  Merit.  I  will  however  endeavor  to  supply  my  want  of  that 
with  the  more  particular  assiduity  to  receive  your  kindness  to  me 
properly.  How  could  you,  my  dear  Hannah,  suppose  for  a  moment 
the  other  Night  that  I  was  affronted  with  you?  I  wonder  indeed 
you  was  not  so  with  me.  But  that  you  should  feel  pain  on  this  ac- 
count, and  instead  of  despising  me  (as  I  should  have  deserved, 
had  the  Fact  been  true)  to  speak  of  it  with  Tenderness  and  Con- 
cern. O !  my  dearest  Hannah!  You  are  indeed  an  Angel  of  a  Wom- 
an. May  Heav'n  shower  down  its  choicest  Blessings  on  you,  and 
may  I  be  one  humble,  happy,  and  obliged  Instrument  of  conferring 
them  on  you!  You  seemed  once  to  hint  to  me,  you  did  not  expect 
these  kind  of  Letters  from  me.  My  dear  Madam,  had  I  the  vanity  to 
attempt  a  dissertation  on  Letter  Writing,  which  I  am  myself  very 
ill  proficient  in,  I  could  not  say  more  than  I  did  in  my  last  Letter 
to  you.  I  mention  this  as  an  Excuse  to  begin  a  very  foolish  piece 
of  Business,  but  which  I  believe  would  give  me  some  pleasure. 
And,  having  dropped  that  subject  upon  which  I  could  neither 
write  properly  or  fully,  what  other  Subject  can  I  find  than  that  of 
your  Perfections  and  Goodness,  which  every  day  gives  me  an  in- 
creased knowledge  and  admiration  of?  Indeed,  my  dear  Hannah, 
you  must  excuse  me.  Whatever  you  may  sometimes  think,  Flattery 
is  not  my  Talent  or  my  Choice.  I  detest  it.  Personal  Compliments 
I  never  can  very  seriously  pay,  unless  extorted  from  me;  and,  I 
confess,  I  love  them  sometimes  to  express  the  pleasure  which  an 
elegant  or  humane  thought  gives  me.  I  was  going  to  appeal  to  you 
(but  you  have  such  an  unaccountable  diffidence  of  yourself,  I  can 
hardly  trust  you  with  it)  whether  I  ever  flattered  you?  You  will 
say  yes,  I  know.  But  I  never  think  I  did.  Have  I  then  often  person- 
ally complimented  you?  I  think  not.  Is  not  my  Conversation 
generally  sincere?  At  least,  don't  you  believe  so?  Judge  me  can- 
didly and  say,  you  think  so.  If  I  know  my  own  Heart,  it  loves 
Sincerely  and  constantly  practises  it.  All  this  is  meant  as  a  prelude 
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of  what  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  add — even  say  something  in 
praise  of  you  to  you.  From  a  lover  this  surely  may  be  forgiven,  as 
it  at  least  evinces  his  good  opinion,  but  I  hope,  my  dear  Girl,  you 
think  something  more  of  me,  and  believe  that  Reason  as  well  as 
Passion  have  carried  my  Heart  captive — or  rather,  that  Passion 
dictated,  and  Reason  honoured  and  approved  my  Choice.  I  presume 
to  say  then,  even  to  you  (pray  forgive  me)  that  your  good  Sense, 
Goodness  of  Heart,  Excellence  of  Conduct  are  the  continual  themes 
of  my  silent  Praises.  I  cannot  perceive  anything  that  ever  shows 
a  deviation  from  these  uncommon  Qualifications,  and  I  revere 
above  everything,  that  generous  Contempt  of  Scandal,  and  open 
dislike  of  it,  you  every  day  show.  O !  when  I  can  be  the  happy  Man 
to  be  charmed  and  instructed  with  your  daily  Conversation — to 
have  my  heart  humanized  and  refined  by  the  habitual  benignity 
of  your  Sentiments! 

What  a  dignified  Readiness  of  Mind  do  you  not  show  in  your 
choice  of  Books,  many  of  which  you  select  for  useful  Instruction, 
instead  of  constantly  reading  those  of  frothy  Entertainment.  What 
a  Happiness  to  have  a  Mind  capable  of  even  exalted  Studies!  What 
Goodness,  and  Command  of  Attention,  to  apply  to  them!  Indeed, 
my  dear  Hannah,  you  cannot  conceive  the  Joy  I  felt  when  your 
Sister  told  me  you  was  reading  Burnet's  Theory.1  What  Brutes 
are  those  who  would  deny  your  Sex  any  degree  of  literary  attain- 
ment! For  my  own  Part,  I  know  of  no  Character  more  pleasing 
than  a  sensible  Woman  who  has  read  elegantly  and  judiciously, 
who  is  fond  of  this  honorable  Exercise  of  her  mental  Powers,  but 
is  unassuming  of  any  particular  distinction  on  that  account.  I 
know  some  such,  my  dear  Hannah.  They  are  your  Friends,  and 
you,  my  Angel,  are  the  first  of  them. 

But  my  Paper  won't  admit  of  a  proper  Fold  if  I  write  more.  I 
conclude  then  with  wishing  you  a  good  night,  and  begging  you  to 
excuse  all  my  Fooleries.  I  am  my  dearest  Hannah  most 
affectionately  yours 

Jas.  Iredell 

RC  (McRee  Papers,  UNC).  The  content  suggests  it  may  have  been  written 
shortly  after  JI  to  Hannah  Johnston,  Friday  noon  April  19,  1773,  above.  In 
any  event,  this  letter  as  well  as  the  following  two  undated  ones,  were  likely 
written  within  a  few  months  of  JI's  marriage  to  Hannah  Johnston  on  July 
18, 1773. 


1  Gilbert  Burnet,  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  (London:    R.  Chiswell,  1699  and  later  editions). 
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James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

Wednesday  Evening  [early  1773] 
My  dearest  Hannah 

I  have  been  cruelly  prevented  from  [seeing?]  you  this  afternoon 
by  Company  in  our  house,  who  did  [not?]  leave  it  till  long  after 
Sunset;  and  even  then  I  had  [.  .  .]  myself  to  step  over,  but  after 
[.  .  .]  struggles  to  defer  this  satisfaction  till  tomorrow,  especially 
[.  .  .]  more  of  your  Company.  I  fly  [.  .  .]  relief,  as  it  at  least  alle- 
viates a  pain  to  set  [.  . .]  much  more  when  it  is  to  be  [. .  .]  Partial- 
ity and  Kindness.  O!  may  every  Day  give  [.  .  .]  to  this  Blessing, 
and  added  Endeavours  on  my  part  to  deserve  it. 

I  have  seen  Jappy  Schulzer  to-day.  Poor  Boy!  How  distressing 
it  is  to  think  of  his  Situation,  tho'  his  Brothers  and  Sisters  seem 
much  greater  Objects  of  Compassion  than  him,  as  he  is  to  be  bound 
to  Mr.  Hewes.  He  spoke  to  me  before  I  knew  him,  as  he  is  greatly 
altered.  I  have  been  told,  he  very  much  resents  the  Story  in  Town 
about  his  Mother  of  which  he  does  not  believe  one  word.  I  wish  to 
God  the  mention  of  it  by  Lowther  could  have  [.  .  .]  to  [remedy?] 
all  doubt.  But  I  love  the  Boy  for  this  [instance?]  of  his  Goodness, 
and  wish  he  may  [.  .  .]  have  it  in  his  power  to  discredit  a  Report 
so  disreputable  [.  .  .]  Mother.  How  dreadful  a  thing  must  it  be  for 
a  [beautiful?]  [.  .  .]  child  to  know  any  ill  Conduct  of  a  Parent? 
[.  .  .]  circumstance  either  see  or  think  of  convinces  me  [.  .  .]  that 
the  uniform  Practice  of  Virtue,  will  [.  . .]  this  Life  [. . .]  is  the  only 
certain  road  to  [.  .  .  .]  Certain  [adventurous?]  Circumstances,  it 
is  true,  may  [.  .  .]  expressions  of  Felicity,  but  I  know  not  how 
[.  .  .]  either  avoided  or  relieved  by  a  criminal  Neglect  of  Duty; 
since  this  must  ever  be  attended  with  great  remorse  of  Conscience, 
the  severest  Pain  a  good  Man  can  feel,  and  generally  with  the  loss 
of  Honour,  which  not  even  a  bad  Mind  of  the  least  Sensibility  can 
bear  without  Misery.  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed,  my  dear 
Hannah,  however  unfashionable  it  may  seem,  to  talk  seriously  to 
you.  I  believe  you  will  not  only  think  it  free  from  blame,  but  de- 
serving of  Approbation.  Men  certainly  were  made  for  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  Dissipation.  My  [heart?]  ever  has  [harbored?], 
and  yet  ever  will,  principles  of  Religion.  And  yet  my  behaviour,  I 
think,  is  very  austere  or  forbidding  nor  in  any  manner  partakes 
of  an  [...],  which  generally  is  the  [.  .  .]  either  of  a  [virtuous?] 
or  hyocrtical  Mind.  As  you  have  been  good  enough  to  express  a 
partial  opinion  of  many  Trifles  that  have  come  from  me,  I  take  the 
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liberty  to  enclose  now  selections  [.  .  .]  to  this  subject  that  I  set 
down  near  4  years  ago  on  a  Sunday  [Morning  when?]  there  was 
no  Church,  and  notwithstanding  it  has  many  inaccuracies  in  the 
Ink,  rather  chuse  to  treat  it  to  your  goodness  as  it  is  [.  .  .]  the  aid 
of  formal  Composition.  [.  .  .]  thing  to  make  it  necessary  that  I 
should  be  [. .  .]  [your]  candid  perusal  of  it. 

Mr.  [.  .  .]  is  in  Town,  and  Complaisance  seems  to  call  me  to 
spend  the  Evening  with  him,  and  I  do  it  the  more  readily,  that  I 
may  spend  the  next  with  you. 

Adieu!  my  dearest  Hannah,  and  believe  me  ever  Most  affection- 
ately yours 

Ja.  Iredell 

N  B.  You  will  excuse  the  bad  Paper  and  Writing  of  the  inclosed. 
J.  I.  Thursday — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  give  you  this,  my  dear 
Hannah;  it  is  so  inaccurately  written.  I  must  [..'.]  you  keep  the 
enclosed  private  to  yourself  alone. 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  The  year  became  apparent  from  the  remark 
that  JI  was  enclosing  an  essay  on  religion  written  nearly  four  years  earlier. 
See  the  document,  dated  September  17,  1769,  above.  The  letter  is  not  only 
carelessly  written,  as  JI  admits,  but  it  is  torn  and  faded  as  well. 


George  Macartney  to  Arthur  Iredell 

Charles  Street  BS-May  1:1773 


Sir- 


I  have  receivd  the  favour,  of  your  Letter,  and  am  extreamly 
sorry,  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  when  you  called 
at  my  House.  If  you  had  left  your  Name,  my  Servant  would  have 
admitted  you,  immediately.  He  told,  me,  a  Young  Gentleman  had 
calld,  but  would  not  leave  His  name,  and  tile  I  receivd  your  Letter, 
I  did  not  know,  that  it  was  You.  Be  so  good  as  to  present  My 
Complements  to  Mr  McCulloh,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  applyd  to 
Lord  North,  repeatedly  in  Order  to  get  leave  for  His  Son  to  Resign 
to  Your  Bror,  and  his  Lordship  has  refused  it,  peremptorily,  It 
being  a  thing  he  says  he  never  will  allow  in  any  Instance,  except 
of  a  Father  to  a  Son.  I  should  be  happy  to  get  it  done,  but  I  think 
there  are  no  hopes  of  obtaining  it,  whilst  Lord  North  is  at  the 
Treasury.  I  am  Sir  Your  most  obedt  and  most  humble  Servt. 

Geo:   Macartney 
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Tr  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Arthur  Iredell  made  copies  of  this  letter  and  the 
one  immediately  following — Arthur  Iredell  to  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh,  May 
3,  1773 — on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  then  folded  and  addressed  to  his 
father:  "Mr  Fras  Iredell  South  Parade  Bath  Somerset  Shire."  Together,  the 
letters  tell  of  the  efforts  of  Henry  McCulloh,  Arthur  Iredell,  and  Sir  George 
Macartney  to  secure  the  transfer  of  the  collectorship  of  Port  Roanoke  from 
Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  to  JI.  Francis  Iredell,  Sr.,  obviously  forwarded  this 
two-part  document  to  JI. 


Arthur  Iredell  to  Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Carey  Street  May  3d  1773 


Hond.  Sir 


After  calling  on  Sr  Geo:  Macartney  several  Times,  in  Obedience 
to  Your  Orders,  without  getting  Admission,  I  took  the  Resolution, 
to  write  Him  a  Letter,  in  which  I  acquainted  Him,  that  you  desired 
Your  best  Complimts,  and  would  esteem  it  as  a  favour,  If  He 
would,  thorough  me,  advise  you,  whether  he  had  applyd,  or  in- 
tended to  apply,  to  Ld  North,  in  my  Bror's  Favour,  for  the  Col- 
lectorship. This  Morning  I  reed,  a  very  Obliging,  tho  unfavourable, 
answer,  to  it,  from  Sr  Geo.  which  I  shall  Transcribe  Word  for 
Word.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  unfavourable  answer  he  received 
from  my  Lord  North,  was  occasioned,  by  His  laying  Mr  McCulloh's 
Letter  before  Him,  without  acquainting  His  Lordship,  that  he 
wishd,  to  procure  it  for  my  Bror.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  my  Bror. 
and  the  more  so,  because  there  seems  to  be  such  a  Flat  refusal, 
from  the  Premier,  as  goes  to  all  applications.  There  has  been  a 
Talk  for  some  Time,  I  find,  of  Lord  North's  quitting  the  Treasury. 

I  cannot  close,  this  opening  of  a  Correspondence  with  you,  with- 
out expressing  my  grateful  Sense,  of  the  friendly  regards,  you 
have  Shown  me,  and  of  my  most  ardent  Hopes  of  your  receiving 
addition,  to  Your  Prospects  of  Health,  from  Bath,  and  of  my  ut- 
most Readiness,  to  fullfill  any  future  Commands  You  may  please 
to  lay  upon  me,  either  in  Resp[ect]  of  my  Brors  affair — or  any 
other,  being  always  Yr  most  Dutyful  [nephew,]  and  Obedient 
Ser[vant] 

Arth: 

Tr  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  JI's  endorsement:  "Copy  of  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Iredell  (May  3,  1773)  to  my  Uncle  McCulloh,  with  the  copy  of  a  Letter  from 
Sir  G.  Macartney."  Bracketed  portions  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  171-172. 
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Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Bristol,  14th  May,  1773 

I  am  happy  in  having  received  my  dear  friend's  letters  of  the 
21st  Jan.,  from  Edenton,  and  of  the  20th  Feb.,  from  New  Berne.1 
In  the  first  of  these  you  mention  to  have  written  about  a  week 
before,  via  Virginia.  That  letter  is  not  come  to  hand.  These  were 
received  in  London,  on  the  21st  and  26th  of  last  month,  and  I  am 
ashamed  that  I  did  not  buy  the  books  you  desired,  before  I  left 
London;  but  I  had  really  mislaid  your  letter,  and  could  not  recol- 
lect the  books.  I  had  been  reading  in  a  French  novel,  and  being 
called  off,  put  your  letter  into  the  book,  to  discover  where  I  left 
off,  and  did  not  look  into  the  book,  till  last  Saturday,  when  I  left 
London,  nor  should  I,  perhaps,  then,  had  I  not  been  packing  up  all 
my  things,  and  sending  them  down  to  Scotland. 

You  will,  long  before  this  time,  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
plan  of  life  I  have  entered  into.  You  accuse  me  of  not  acquainting 
you  with  my  intentions  of  settling.  At  the  time  I  had  then  written, 
I  intended  to  return  to  Carolina,  though  not  without  reluctance, 
as  the  little  blind  god  had  been  at  me:  but  not  for  Miss  Jodrell; 
as  you  hint,  that  matter  is  now  at  an  end,  though  it  was  a  chief 
inducement  for  my  entering  into  the  army,  that  I  might  have 
opportunities  of  seeing  what  I  began  to  think  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
which  I  understand  you  make  use  of — my  information  was  at  Bath) 
a  goddess.  This,  joined  with  my  natural  indolent  disposition  and 
inattention  to  business,  the  contrary  of  which  is  absolutely  requi- 
site for  a  planter,  determined  me  to  stay  in  England.  I  am  now 
entirely  free  from  the  last  tincture  of  that  unhappy  situation  of 
being  in  love,  but  how  long  the  warmth  of  my  constitution  will 
permit  me  to  be  thus  cool,  I  will  not  venture  to  promise.  I  am,  how- 
ever, destined  to  a  cold  part  of  the  Island,  to  join  the  Queen's  (or 
7th)  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  now  quartered  near  Edinburgh,  in 
which  I  have  purchased  a  cornetcy.  To  marry  in  this  country,  there 
must  be  two  considerations — a  lady  and  a  fortune.  But  I  must,  as 
I  have  frequently  said  before,  consider  the  lady  first,  and  the 
fortune  as  a  secondary  (though  a  very  necessary)  recommendation. 
That  is,  I  could  marry  a  lady  with  a  fortune,  and  not,  as  many  do, 
for  a  fortune.  I  can,  with  great  pleasure,  look  forward  and  perceive 
the  happiness  you  are  going  to  enjoy;  may  it  be  long  and  perfect. 
When  two  such  amiable  persons  meet  together,  'tis,  I  think,  impos- 
sible to  avoid  felicity,  could  you  insure  health,  and  I  see  nothing 
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to  prevent  it.  'Tis  a  bliss  which  I  fear  I  shall  never  know.  The 
hopes  which  I  once  had  were  very  distant,  but  from  a  certain 
behavior  of  the  lady  and  her  father,  which  I  did  not  approve,  I 
have  totally  obliterated  all  thoughts  of  taking  any  further  notice 
of  the  affair.  Indeed  I  never  spoke  but  to  the  father  of  the  demoi- 
selle, and  though  he  did  not  disapprove  of  it,  entirely,  yet  he  had 
reasons  which  would  not  let  him  think  of  it  at  the  present,  since 
which  I  know  he  has  said  that  his  daughter  might  marry  whom 
she  pleased,  and  he  would  give  her  £10,000  down,  but  would  not 
oblige  himself  to  do  any  thing  more:  but  that  would  be  too  trifling 
for  me  to  think  of.  I  should  be  injuring  myself,  the  lady,  and  my 
posterity.  If  I  had  either  a  large  fortune  myself,  or  had  not  a  title, 
then  £10,000  would  be  a  snug  thing;  but  in  my  present  situation, 
I  cannot  think  of  it;  besides  I  have  not  the  least  regard  for  the 
lady.  I  met  her  last  week  at  Ranelagh,  and  walked  with  her  round 
the  room  without  the  least  emotion.  I  could  not  avoid  speaking  to 
her.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  bear  any  thing  which  seems  slighting 
or  neglectful,  without  returning  the  compliment;  and  I  can  now 
sing  the  old  song  with  pleasure:  "Let  her  go,  let  her  go,  never 
mind,  hearts  alive,  you're  fairly  quit."  You  see  I  am  still  the 
philosopher  you  knew  me.  I  am  warned  to  take  care  of  the  engag- 
ing Scotch  lasses.  The  knowledge  that  they  have  no  fortunes  will, 
I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  guard  me  from  any  imprudent  behaviour, 
though  I  don't  doubt  but  my  heart  will  go  pit  a  pat,  before  I  return. 
I  hope  that  I  shall  meet  with  some  bonnie  lassie  to  kiss  and  toy 
with,  but  no  further.  What  is  life  without  love?  I  shall  with  more 
ease  recover  from  a  refusal  than  many,  as  I  shall  half  expect  it 
before  I  shall  make  an  offer;  but  I  shall  not  be  backward  or 
ashamed  to  make  my  bad  luck  or  good  luck,  or  whatever  luck  it 
may  be  called,  known  to  you. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  to  Bath  to  breakfast  with  your  father 
and  mother;  they  were  very  obliging  and  wished  me  to  stay  with 
them  longer,  but  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Bristol  to  dinner,  and 
I  must  leave  this  place  on  Monday  morning  at  the  farthest  and 
proceed  to  Manchester,  where  I  must  stay  to  finish  some  business 
before  I  go  to  my  regiment,  where  I  am  forced  (though  very 
desirous)  to  be  in  July — my  cousins  here  will  not  let  me  be  from 
them  at  all,  while  I  am  in  this  part,  or  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  spent  more  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iredell.  Miss  McCartney 
was  of  the  tea-party — she  seems  a  fine,  and,  from  what  I  could 
discover,  a  very  sensible  woman.  I  have  just  sent  down  to  the  book- 
seller's for  the  religious  books  you  desired,  but  fear  they  are  not 
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to  be  had  in  town.  I  shall  not  send  you  Blackstone's  Comment,  by 
this  opportunity.  There  is  an  edition  printed  in  Ireland,  which  is 
much  cheaper,  which  I'll  endeavor  to  get  and  send  to  you;  in  the 
meantime  I'm  sure  Mr.  Pearson's  are  at  your  service.  I  shall  for- 
ward this  letter  to  Berry's  care  by  a  vessel  which  Sails  from  hence 
for  New  Berne  in  a  few  days.  You  must  excuse  this  scrawl,  for  I 
have  not  time  to  write  well.  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  communi- 
cating to  me  the  state  of  politics — I  think  that  before  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  county  court  was  enlarged,  a  bill  should  have  passed  to 
have  increased  the  capacity  of  the  members.  As  to  your  state  of 
precedency  in  New  Berne  I  don't  know  but  you  had  better  settle 
it  by  act  of  Assembly.2  I  think  you  must  be  entertained  by  Mr. 
Cornell's  jigging  (as  you  call  it)  a  minuet,  and  you  must  recollect 
having  seen  him  hop  a  reel  at  the  opening  of  the  Palace,  though  at 
the  closing  of  the  evening.3  When  is  Berry  to  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony?  There  is  nothing  going  forward  here;  but  a 
late  discovery  is  made  between  the  Count  de  Guigne  ("l'ambas- 
sadeur  Francois")  and  Lady  Craven.  'Tis  said  Lord  Craven  will 
accompany  his  Excellency,  when  he  returns  to  France,  and  settle 
this  matter  "en  honneur."  Her  ladyship  is  sent  into  the  country 
to  do  penance  and  fast.  This  discovery  was  made  at  a  late  mas- 
querade. I  was  there,  but  was  in  no  scrape  of  the  kind.  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  had  any  objection  to  the  matter;  but,  as  Paddy  says, 
I  should  not  be  fond  of  the  discovery  at  all. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  little  agitation  in  town  on  account 
of  the  expectation  of  war.  Stocks  fell;  ships  put  in  commission;  and 
the  king's  proclamation  issued,  giving  a  bounty  to  seamen  enter- 
ing into  his  Majesty's  service.  I  was  in  hopes  to  be  in  the  way  of 
promotion;  but  all  is  over  now,  which  I'm  worry  for,  for  I  began 
to  look  for  a  troop  or  a  company.  The  House  of  Commons  is  much 
busied  about  the  East  India  affairs,  but  I  can  give  you  no  account 
of  politics;  my  time  has  been  otherwise  employed,  and  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  must  now  busy  myself  in  marching  and 
counter-marching,  as  Major  Sturgeon  says.  I  am  very  glad  you 
rode  Primus  to  New  Berne.  I  hope  he  behaved  well.  I  bought  a 
horse  last  week,  which  is  very  like  him,  but  much  larger;  he  is 
fifteen  and  a  half  hands.  I  intend  him  for  a  charger.  He  cost  me 
46  guineas,  and  is  fallen  lame,  but  I  expect  he  will  be  well  by 
Sunday.  His  shoes  were  too  tight.  Oblige  me  by  making  my  re- 
spects to  the  family  at  Hayes  and  Edenhouse,  and  to  my  friends 
in  and  about  Eden  ton  and  Halifax.  Oh!  what  has  become  of  Col. 
Eaton?  The  last  thing  I  heard  was  that  he  was  in  prison  for 
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murder.  Col.  Palmer  told  me  of  poor  Milner's  death — he'll  be  a 
great  loss. 

P.  S. — I  might  have  told  you  that  Sir  H.  Hoghton  busied  him- 
self very  much  in  the  Dissenters'  Bill,4  and  got  it  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords;  one 
bishop  voted  for  it.  'Twas  for  Lady  Hoghton  that  I  addressed  you 
in  mourning.  Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  been  able  to  get 
for  you  the  books  you  wished,  but  I  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Richards' 
library  for  one  of  them,  as  it  could  not  be  got  in  any  of  the  shops. 
I  can  easily  replace  it.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  long  letter  for  my 
stupid  head  to  contrive.  I'll  write  again  when  I  get  to  Scotland 
or  before. 

15th.  Saturday  afternoon — Having  my  letters  ready  to  seal  up, 
I  just  walked  with  intent  to  call  on  Alderman  Farr,  and  know  from 
him  the  method  to  find  the  captain  of  the  ship  bound  to  New  Berne, 

and  accidentally  tumbled  upon  Capt.   Bog not  able  to 

recollect  his  name,  I  enquired  of  him  what  it  was  and  he  told  me. 
He  is  in  a  vessel  of  John  Alexander's,  called  "The  Christian,"  and 
he  takes  the  care  of  this.  Adieu,  my  esteemed  friend. 

N.  Dukinfield 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  171-174). 


1  Not  found. 

2  The  assembly  convened  at  New  Bern  on  January  25,  1773,  and  immedi- 
ately became  involved  in  controversy  over  the  construction  of  a  new  court 
law  to  replace  the  one  then  due  to  expire.  See  JI's  essay,  September  10,  1773, 
below. 

:i  See  notes  following  JI's  license  to  practice  law,  December  14,  1770,  above. 

4  Sir  Henry  Hoghton  (1728-1795)  was  a  longtime  champion  of  religious 
dissenters  in  England.  Namier  and  Brooke,  House  of  Commons,  II,  628-629. 


Martin  Howard  to  James  Iredell 

Newbern  May  20,  1773 


Sir- 


I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  favour  of  the  1st.  instant.1  I 
shall  set  off  in  a  few  Days  for  Hallifax  and  shall  come  round  home 
by  the  Way  of  Edenton  where  I  hope  to  be  by  the  21st.  or  22nd. 
of  June.  My  Intention  in  this  Circuit  is  to  hold  a  Court  of  Oyer 
and  terminer  to  keep  the  People  in  some  Bound  and  to  convince 
them  that  a  power  of  Punishment  remains  altho  the  Court  Law 
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is  expired.  When  I  have  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  will  give 
you  the  Trouble  of  a  Memorandum  to  Mr.  McCulloh.  Be  pleased 
to  give  my  Respects  to  Mr.  Rome,  and  tell  him  he  has  made  me 
very  happy  by  the  Information  in  his  Letter  and  that  I  shall  settle 
with  him  when  I  come  to  Edenton.  I  write  to  Mr.  Johnston  and 
inclose  him  the  Precept  for  summoning  a  Jury.  If  he  should 
happen  to  be  absent  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  open  the  Letter  and 
follow  the  Directions  I  have  used  the  Freedom  to  give  him.2  I  am 
with  great  Esteem  and  Regard  Yr.  most  Obedt. 

M.  Howard 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  For  Governor  Josiah  Martin's  resorting  to  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
see  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above,  and  JPs  essay,  September  10,  1773, 
below.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  Chief  Justice  Martin  Howard  called  upon 
Johnston  to  summon  a  jury,  a  task  under  normal  court  laws  performed  by 
the  sheriff.  JI's  essay,  previously  cited  here,  complained  of  the  procedures 
involved  in  selecting  jurors  for  the  oyer  and  terminer  courts.  At  this  time 
Johnston  was  clerk  of  the  Edenton  District  Superior  Court,  and  the  records 
show  that,  in  his  absence,  JI  sometimes  served  as  acting  clerk.  Edenton 
District  Superior  Court  Minute  Docket,  1768-1781,  A&H. 


Martin  Howard  to  James  Iredell 

Newbern27May  1773 


Sir— 


Your  favour  of  the  22d.  inst.  I  received,  with  the  Letter  inclosed 
for  Mr.  Cornel  which  I  immediately  delivered  to  him.1  I  wrote 
you  a  few  Days  ago  by  an  Express  who  was  charged  with  Precepts 
preparatory  to  some  Courts  of  Oyer  and  terminer  which  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  hold  in  several  Counties  of  the  Province.  I 
directed  my  Letter  to  be  opened  by  you  in  Case  of  Mr.  Johnstons 
absence.  As  I  am  in  Hopes  I  shall  be  in  Edenton  by  the  21st.  of 
June  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  give  you  my  Letters  for  Mr. 
McCulloh,  I  am  with  great  Regard  Sir  yr.  most  obedt.  Servt. 

M.  Howard 
RC  (Iredell  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 
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James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Johnston 

Friday  Morning  [July?,  1773] 

My  dear  dear  Hannah, 

Having  been  cruelly  prevented  from  seeing  you  this  morning, 
I  feel  a  heaviness  of  heart  that  is  almost  insupportable  to  me. 
Your  Sister  could  not  help  remarking  it  just  now,  and  I  would 
have  told  her  the  Cause,  but  that  Billy1  was  by.  Indeed,  my  dear 
Girl,  every  moment  adds  something  to  the  pain  I  have  in  your 
absence.  I  could  not  bear  this  Situation  much  longer.  I  rely  greatly 
on  your  Goodness  to  shorten  the  tim  as  much  as  possible.  Thank 
God,  my  Prospects  now  begin  to  brighten,  but  as  yet  consider, 
there  is  only  &  Prospect.  It  depends  on  you  to  give  me  the  delight- 
ful realisation  of  every  thing  I  can  esteem  happy.  To  be  always 
with  you  will  be  a  heaven  of  Bliss.  If  you  should  not  have  been 
good  enough  to  name  the  day  before  I  deliver  you  this,  let  me 
earnestly  pray  for  a  very,  very  short  one.  The  delay  hitherto  I 
have  been  obliged  to  bear,  and  greatly  severe  I  have  found  it.  The 
necessity  being  now  removed,  oh!  my  dearest  Hannah,  quickly 
remove  the  Evil — Did  you  know  the  pain  I  feel,  you  indeed  would* — 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  while  I  unbosom  myself  thus  to  you.  A 
thousand  Ideas  rise  to  give  me  Joy.  To  hope  that  a  few  days  will 
unite  you  to  me  forever  I  think  of  with  Ecstasy.  You  may  trully 
assure  yourself,  all  my  Time  shall  be  devoted  to  make  yours  happy. 
I  am  equally  honored  and  obliged  by  the  kind  Confidence  you  have 
always  placed  in  me.  My  Heart,  I  am  sure,  is  neither  ungenerous 
nor  ungrateful.  If  I  know  any  thing  of  it,  it  esteems  as  the  highest 
Object  of  its  wishes,  domestic  Happiness,  and  it  always  prompts 
to  you  as  the  dear  Person  who  can  confer  it.  What  Rapture  do  I 
hope  to  feel  in  experiencing  that  it  has  some  pleasing  power  to 
return  the  obligation!  Happy  Prescription!  My  Heart  grows 
lighter.  Your  Idea,  all  excellent  and  lovely,  is  before  me.  A  fond, 
flattering  hope  that  I  am  this  moment  kindly  in  your  Thoughts, 
gives  me  a  sweet  pleasure;  and  a  look  forward — (very  nearly  at 
hand,  I  hope.) — makes  me  as  happy,  as  a  Man  in  idea,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  most  beloved  Object,  can  be.  Farewell!  God  bless 
you,  and  continue  to  love  very  tenderly  your  entirely  affectionate 

Jas.  Iredell 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  The  contents  suggest  that  this  letter  was  written 
shortly  before  JI's  marriage  to  Hannah  Johnston,  July  18,  1773,  a  Sunday. 


1  Billy  Blair  was  a  son  of  Jean  Blair. 
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James  Iredell  to  Samuel  Munckley 

Edenton,  N.  Carolina 
24th  July  1773 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  some  time  ago  a  very  obliging 
Letter  from  you,  dated  the  24th  April  last,  wherein  you  are  kind 
enough  to  offer  an  apology  for  not  writing  to  me  sooner.  I  owe  you 
too  many  obligations,  Sir,  both  on  account  of  my  Family  and 
myself,  not  to  be  at  all  times  very  gratefully  sensible  of  them; 
and  I  consider  the  letter  you  have  now  honoured  and  obliged  me 
with  as  a  pleasing  addition  to  their  number.  I  am  particularly  to 
acknowledge  the  great  readiness  and  kindness  with  which  you 
undertook  to  negociate  the  receipt  of  my  Salary  for  my  Father. 
I  wish  to  God,  it  was  in  my  power  to  enlarge  the  Sum  he  annually 
receives;  I  certainly  owe  every  happy  expectation  I  can  form  in 
life  to  the  parental  tenderness  with  which  he  provided  my  Educa- 
tion; and  my  just  filial  affection  for  him,  both  as  my  Father  and 
my  Friend,  receives  interested  gratifications  from  the  thought 
that  I  can  in  some  manner  be  serviceable  to  him,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  Pleasures  I  could  purchase  by  a  different  disposition 
of  my  Salary. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  how  thankfully  I  read  your  kind 
wishes  for  my  happiness.  It  will  therefore,  I  am  sure,  Sir,  give 
you  pleasure  to  hear  that  those  wishes  are  almost  entirely  ful- 
filled. With  an  Income  at  present  which  will  enable  me  to  live 
genteely  and  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  in  my  view,  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  receive  the  hand  of  a  young  Lady  last  Sunday, 
inexpressibly  dear  to  me  herself,  and  with  the  most  respectable 
and  agreeable  Connections  in  this  Country.  This  Circumstance 
ensures  me  the  utmost  domestic  Felicity  I  could  ever  have  thought 
myself  to  expect  or  wish  for.  To  a  Gentleman  of  less  goodness  I 
would  apologise  for  so  long  an  Intrusion.  I  flatter  myself  You 
will  not  esteem  it  such,  but  be  pleased  with  the  occasion  which 
carried  my  pen  so  partially  along.  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  the  great- 
est Respect,  Your  truly  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble 
Servant 

Ja.  Iredell 
RC  (Ashton-Court  Collection,  PROB). 
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Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Linlithgow,  North  Britain,  9th  Aug.  1773 
Dear  Iredell 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  yours  of  the  22d  April,1  when 
I  was  with  my  friend  Mr.  Bayley  at  Hope,  and  if  I  could  have  gone 
to  Liverpool,  should  have  written  you  sooner,  but  as  I  had  not 
time  to  go  there,  and  was  coming  to  Scotland,  I  deferred  it  till  I 
could  tell  you  when  I  should  be  settled.  I  wrote  to  you  in  May,  by 
Capt.  Bog,  who  was  bound  to  New  Berne  from  Bristol,  and  by 
him  I  sent  you,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Berry,  two  of  the  books  which 
you  desired,  and  gave  you  at  the  same  time  my  reasons  for  not 
sending  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  The  morning  that  I  left 
Bristol,  I  received  a  letter  from  your  mother,  desiring  to  know 
what  books  I  was  to  send  to  you,  for  I  had  told  her  what  you 
desired,  when  I  went  over  to  see  your  family,  and  your  father  then 
thought  that  the  Irish  edition  was  equally  good,  and  much 
cheaper,  which  made  me  think  of  getting  a  lot  from  thence  I 
wrote  to  your  mother  immediately  to  acquaint  her  that  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  were  the  books  which  you  wanted,  and 
desired  to  know  if  she  thought  she  could  get  them  better  than  I 
could;  if  so  that  I  would  send  her  the  price  of  them,  or  that  I 
would  endeavor  to  get  them  when  I  went  to  Liverpool;  at  the 
same  time  told  her  how  long  I  intended  to  stay  at  Hope;  but  I 
have  never  received  any  letter  from  her  since. 

I  am  now  with  my  regiment  at  this  place,  which  is  the  Head 
Quarters;  there  are  other  troops  here,  two  at  Perth  and  one  at 
Dundee.  I  have  had  surprising  promotion,  for  though  my  com- 
mission is  dated  but  the  30th  of  March  last,  I  am  already  the  third 
cornet.  The  officers  seem  to  be  an  agreeable  set  of  gentlemen. 
I  came  to  them  last  Thursday  se'nnight.2 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  of  your  being  established  at 
Edenton  in  the  situation  you  expect,  and  of  your  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  dear  object  of  your  wishes.  I  pity  you  sincerely  for 
having  been  obliged  to  live  in  so  disagreeable  a  state  as  that  of 
expectation.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  borne  it  so  long.  But  I 
have  not  your  prudence.  My  passions  are  violent,  and  I  cannot 
govern  them.  Since  my  last  to  you,  in  which  I  told  you  of  one  dis- 
appointment which  I  had  met  with,  I  have  had  another  with  a 
young  lady  who,  'tis  supposed,  will  be  a  fortune  of  near  100,000£., 
and  though  I  was  much  distressed  at  first,  I  got  the  better  of  it  in 
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a  short  time.  I  saw  Capt.  Messenger  at  Liverpool;  he  told  me  of 
my  "penchant"  for  Miss  Hannah,  and  I  think  said  my  mother 
mentioned  it  to  him.  I  did  not  expect  that  it  could  be  kept  a  secret. 
Will  you  tell  Mr.  Jones  that  I  never  received  the  letter  you  allude 
to?  I  have  but  one  letter  from  him,  which  was  with  a  barrel  of 
hams  for  his  uncle;  in  that  he  says, — "you  shall  hear  from  me  in 
a  few  days,  relative  to  affairs  mentioned  to  you  when  here;"  but 
I  have  received  no  other  letter  from  him,  and  that  was  in  Sep- 
tember last,  and  the  letter  dated  in  March.  I  hear  that  you  are  in 
a  very  disagreeable  situation  in  North  Carolina,  having  no  laws. 
Gov.  Martin,  I'm  told,  is  out  of  favor,  but  from  what  I  can  collect, 
I  don't  think  he  deserves  censure.  He  must  follow  his  instructions 
and  if  they  are  peremptory  that  the  Act  with  the  Attachment 
clause  shall  not  be  passed,  why  should  he  be  blamed?  What  are 
you  lawyers  to  do  in  the  mean  time — there  can  be  no  business 
done,  but  I  think  there  will  be  a  good  deal  brewing,  against  the 
time  when  the  courts  shall  be  established.  Does  the  Chief  Justice 
look  grave  upon  it?  Dr.  Cat  heart's  death  must  affect  Mrs.  Johnston 
very  much.  How  does  Miss  Cathcart?  Is  she  under  any  matrimon- 
ial engagement  yet?  Berry's  success  with  Miss  Jones,  you  say, 
is  doubtful.  I'm  quite  out  of  conceit  with  matrimony  at  present, 
but  I  can't  promise  how  long  it  will  continue.  There  are  some  very 
pretty  girls  in  this  neighborhood.  I  called  upon  a  pair  of  sisters, 
about  nine  miles  from  hence,  yesterday  morning  (the  daughters 
of  a  minister),  charming  girls  indeed — and  afterwards  dined  with 
a  pair  almost  equal  to  them,  and  I'm  told  there  are  many  others 
in  this  neighborhood  whom  I  hope  to  see  soon.  They  are  excellent 
girls  to  flirt  with,  but  nothing  more, — they  won't  do  for  me.  I 
expect  to  stay  at  Linlithgow  till  April  next,  when  we  hope  to 
march  to  Manchester;  this  is  16  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and 
about  30  from  Glasgow.  How  does  Mr.  H ewes'  and  Mr.  Jones' 
family?  I  hope  Mr.  Johnston's  are  perfectly  recovered  from  their 
late  indisposition.  This  is  a  disagreeable  season  with  you,  I 
suppose;  for  those  who  are  not  sick,  are  in  fear  of  being  so.  I  have 
not  had  any  sickness  since  I  came  to  England,  except  from 
inebriety.  Make  my  respectful  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  Iredell,  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  175-177). 


1  Not  found. 
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2  A  sevennight  was  a  week.  James  A.  H.  Murray  and  others  (eds.),  The 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  .  .  .  on  Historical  Principles  (Oxford,  England: 
Clarendon  Press  [Revised  Edition],  13  volumes,  1933),  IX,  455,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London  26.  Augt.  1773 
Dear  Jemmy 

I  wrote  you  the  18.  and  22d.!  via  Cape  Fear  and  Bath,  the 
Govr. — committee — and  all  friends — at  large.  This  goes  by  way  of 
Virginia,  and  if  it  arrives  while  the  Assembly  is  sitting,  I  have 
directed  it  to  be  forwarded  to  you  express.  And  am  to  desire  you 
would  immediately  send  it  on  to  Newbern,  as  I  think  the  good  or 
bad  issue  of  your  next  Assembly  will  depend  on  my  letters  coming 
in  time.  I  have  wrote  Triplicates,  which  has  cost  me  infinite  fa- 
tigue. My  Father  has  rendered  essential  Service  to  the  province; 
if  continued,  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  several  very 
agreeable  points  for  them,  especially,  a  Jurisdiction  to  their 
County  courts  of  at  least  forty  pounds.  I  wrote  my  friends  to  have 
the  affair  of  the  A2 — ,  determined  one  way  or  other,  this  Sessions. 
My  Apppication]  in  your  favor  is  now  before  my  Lord  North — 
time  and  patience  are  necessary  in  these  matters.  He  has  not  yet 
given  any  promise;  but  I  flatter  myself  the  Event  will  be  agreeable 
to  our  wishes.  Sir  G —  has  not  thought  proper  to  stir  in  the 
matter — he  is  in  Ireland.  Desire  Mr.  Johnston  to  write  Mr.  Tho. 
Allen,  of  the  Settlement  he  has  been  able  to  effect  with  Campbell. 
Observe  what  directions  you  may  receive  from  Ja.  Gibson  and  Co. 
relative  to  Money,  and  the  Indian  lands.  Pay  into  their  hands 
against  the  January  meeting,  whatever  money  you  can  raise  on 
every  accot.  and  make  as  much  of  it  into  cash,  as  you  possibly  can. 
My  kindest  Complts.  to  the  Judge,  and  beg  him  to  invest  the 
[200?]  proc.  he  had  of  me,  in  a  Bill  and  remit  me,  and  advice  and 
assist  with  you  about  Bills.  If  either  Cash  or  Bills  can  be  had  your 
way,  call  upon  Mr.  [Trotrock?]  for  the  Proc.  I  depend  much  on 
your  being  able  to  assist  in  these  things.  I  desire  George  may  be 
taken  all  decent  care  of,  and  that  you  will  see  to  this  matter,  and 
make  my  Complts.  to  Mr.  [Bamn?] . 

I  heard  from  your  Father  and  Mother  a  few  days  ago,  all  well. 
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Pray  write  me  often.  Temple  London.  I  remain  in  haste,  and  with 
great  Truth  and  Affection,  Dear  Jemmy,  Your  assured 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Not  found. 

2  The  reference  is  to  the  insistence  of  the  North  Carolina  lower 
house  of  assembly  that  the  right  to  attach  the  property  of  defaulting 
British  debtors  be  a  part  of  the  new  court  law,  as  it  had  been  included 
in  the  recently  expired  legislation.  McCulloh  was  unsuccessful  in  gain- 
ing acceptance  of  the  1773  court  law  that  provided  for  attachments. 
The  refusal  of  the  assembly  later  in  the  year  to  appoint  McCulloh  to 
another  term  as  colonial  agent  may  well  be  explained  by  his  failure  on 
this  critical  point.  See  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above,  and  JI's 
essay,  September  10,  1773,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  court  law 
conflict. 


Essay  on  the  Court  Laiv  Controversy 

September  10,  1773 

Mr.  Davis:1  I  have  lately  seen  a  letter  in  your  paper  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  in  support  of  the  authority,  and  con- 
tending for  the  legality,  of  the  constitution  of  the  late  Oyer  and 
Terminer  Courts,2  which  contains  a  position  equally  new  and 
alarming,  though  I  flatter  myself  altogether  unsupported  by 
reason  or  authority,  other  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  writer,  which 
he  very  modestly  presumes  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  im- 
peach; but  till  I  am  better  informed  of  the  weight  due  to  that 
authority,  or  hear  some  reason  in  support  of  the  position,  I  can 
by  no  means  agree  that  the  Governor's  commission  and  instruc- 
tions are  the  foundation  of  our  political  constitution.  That  they 
are  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  Governor's  conduct,  and  by 
which  he  ought  to  be  bound,  I  readily  admit;  first,  because  he  is 
privy  to  the  import  of  them;  and  again,  because  the  observance  of 
them  seems  to  be  the  condition  upon  which  he  is  appointed  to  his 
government.  Therefore  any  material  deviation  from  them  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  ministry,  to 
whom  he  is  accountable  for  his  conduct.  But  that  the  people  are 
bound  by  a  set  of  rules  and  instuctions  which  are  securely  locked 
up  in  the  Governor's  strong  box,  and  to  which  they  have  no  means 
of  access  for  information,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  civil 
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liberty.  "Misera  est  servitus  ubi  lex  est  vaga  vel  incognita,"3  is  a 
motto  prefixed  to  some  of  our  law  books,  and  is  a  self-evident 
truth;  for  it  would  be  equally  just  to  punish  a  man  born  blind  for 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  colors,  as  to  suppose  a  man  liable  to 
censure  or  punishment  for  the  breach  of  a  constitution  of  which  it 
is  impossible  he  can  be  otherwise  than  ignorant. 

I  have  always  been  taught,  and,  till  I  am  better  informed,  must 
continue  to  believe,  that  the  constitution  of  this  country  is  founded 
on  the  provincial  charter,  which  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
original  contract  between  the  King  and  the  inhabitants;  and  that 
the  commission  and  the  instructions  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent, are  in  the  nature  of  a  special  letter  of  attorney,  impower- 
ing  and  directing  the  Governor  in  what  manner  to  execute  that 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  King.  There  is  another  fact  which  your 
correspondent  takes  for  granted,  in  which  he  must  not  expect  to 
meet  with  universal  concurrence,  that  there  is  no  act  of  Assembly 
now  in  force  which  establishes  courts  of  justice;  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
an  exclusive  rule  for  the  trial  of  criminal  offences.  Had  he  looked 
for  the  constitution  of  this  province  in  acts  of  Assembly,  rather 
than  the  Governor's  commission  and  instructions,  he  would  have 
found,  that  in  the  year  1746  we  were  possessed  of  an  establishment 
of  courts  of  justice,  with  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictions, 
under  several  acts  of  Assembly,  which  were  either  virtually  or 
expressly  repealed  by  an  act  passed  at  Wilmington,  Dec.  1746. 
This  act  established  a  new  system  of  courts,  and  continued  in  force 
till  1754,  when  it  was  repealed  by  his  Majesty  in  Council.  The 
same  year  the  act  establishing  Supreme  Courts  passed,  in  the 
beginning  of  Gov.  Dobbs'  administration.  This  act  was  likewise 
repealed  by  his  Majesty  in  Council,  in  1759.  From  that  period  our 
Court  laws  have  been  enacted,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  clause 
limiting  the  term  of  their  duration;  the  last  of  which  the  higher 
powers,  by  way  of  trying  experiments,  have  in  their  great  widsom 
suffered  to  expire,  at  a  time  when  they  were  hampered  with  a 
ministerial  instruction,  tying  up  their  hands  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  act  could  be  secured  consistent  with  it.  Now  the  lawyers 
inform  me,  and  I  think  it  not  inconsistent  with  common  sense, 
that  when  a  repealing  act  is  itself  repealed,  the  first  act  revives, 
and  is  in  force.  As  your  correspondent  seems  conversant  with  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  law  books,  he  perhaps  knows  whether  this 
opinion  is  law  or  not;  if  it  is,  our  courts  are  now  under  the  same 
establishment  that  they  were  before  the  passing  the  act  in  Dec, 
1746. 
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I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  determine  whether  the  commissions 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  are  legal  or  otherwise,  but  think  they  must 
be  supported  on  other  principles  than  those  laid  down  by  your 
correspondent. 

I  have  often  heard  the  lawyers  say  that  the  exercise  of  that 
branch  of  the  prerogative  under  which  these  commissions  issue 
is  restrained  and  limited  by  divers  acts  of  Parliament;  others  say 
that  the  King  cannot  delegate  this  part  of  his  prerogative;  but  as 
nice  points  of  law  are  above  my  capacity,  I  leave  them  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  that 
intricate  science.  Every  one  who  is  but  a  little  acquainted  with  the 
English  constitution,  must  know  that  prerogative  is  a  necessary 
part  of  it,  and  that  its  bounds  and  extent  are  as  well  marked  as  any 
other  part  of  the  constitution.  It  is  by  no  means  a  discretionary 
power  in  the  King  and  his  ministers,  to  make  ordinances  to  supply 
any  defect  which  they  may  imagine  in  the  constitution;  this  can 
only  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  signified  either 
by  themselves  or  their  deputies  in  some  public  act. 

The  law  of  discretion  is  the  law  of  tyrants,  and  can  never  be 
admitted  in  any  free  State.  How  far  the  judges  have  acted  under 
the  influence  of  that  law,  in  determining  the  challenges  of  jurors 
in  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  will  appear  from  the  apology 
your  correspondent  is  pleased  to  make  for  their  conduct  in  this 
particular.  As  they  were  by  no  means  bound  to  govern  themselves 
by  the  rules  there  laid  down,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  have 
laid  down  any  others,  and  to  have  varied  them  occasionally,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  might  require. 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  our  condition  is  indeed 
deplorable;  not  because  "the  right  of  punishing  crimes  is  no- 
where," but  because  criminals  are  tried  by  jurors  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  not  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  land,  but  appointed  at 
the  discretion  of  judges  acting  under  a  commission  of  doubtful 
authority,  and  if  supported  by  no  other  reasons  than  those  offered 
by  your  correspondent,  evidently  illegal  and  void. 

A  Planter 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  178-180).  Taken  from  the  North-Carolina  Gazette 
(New  Bern),  September  10,  1773,  an  issue  no  longer  extant. 

Editorial  Note:  JI's  essay  on  the  court  law  does  not  concern  itself 
as  such  with  the  controversy  over  whether  the  assembly  should  continue 
to  enact  legislation  attaching  the  property  of  men  who  owed  debts  in 
the    colony   but    who    lived   in    England.    Rather,    JI    chose   to   raise   consti- 
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tutional  questions  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  assembly 
and  the  colonial  governor,  who  was  the  crown's  representative  in  the 
province.  If  in  England  the  creation  of  courts  had  always  been  reserved 
to  the  crown,  and  if  royal  instructions  empowered  governors — with  the 
consent  of  their  councils — to  create  both  criminal  and  civil  courts,  the 
will  of  imperial  authorities  was  largely  disregarded  in  America.  Indeed, 
for  nearly  a  century  prior  to  this  time,  it  had  been  the  practice  in  most 
of  the  colonies  for  all  the  courts  to  be  established  by  the  assemblies. 
Even  in  the  proprietary  period  (before  1729),  the  North  Carolina  lower 
house  acted  to  regulate  and  define  the  jurisdiction  of  precinct  courts, 
and  in  1738  it  erected  circuit  courts  and  broadened  the  power  of  county 
courts.  Jl  correctly  described  the  events  that  transpired  in  1746  and 
1754  relative  to  the  colonial  judiciary.  Disallowance  in  the  latter  year 
stemmed  partly  from  the  London  government's  continuing  position — 
despite  years  of  precedents  to  the  contrary — that  "establishing  Courts 
of  Justice  are  acts  of  Sovereignty  which  belong  to  Your  Majesty  alone 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  Act  of  Assembly." 
Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  V,  107-108,  117. 

Although  ordered  to  set  up  courts  by  executive  action  alone  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  in  1754,  the  new  governor,  Arthur  Dobbs,  fol- 
lowed the  familiar  practice  of  statutory  establishments;  but,  as  JI 
noted,  the  existing  court  acts,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  were  disallowed 
in  1759.  It  was  not  until  1762  that  courts  were  reestablished  on  a  more 
or  less  permanent  basis,  because  of  still  another  issue  of  concern  to  the 
colonial  legislators:  their  opposition  to  the  crown's  appointment  of 
judges  during  pleasure,  favoring  instead  tenure  during  good  behavior — 
a  point  the  lower  house  ceased  to  raise  after  1762,  although  it  remained 
a  serious  grievance.  Subsequently,  the  assembly  renewed  the  court 
bills,  substantially  in  their  1762  form,  for  two  and  three  year  periods 
until  1773  when  controversy  erupted  over  the  crown's  instructions  to 
Governor  Josiah  Martin  to  accept  no  bills  in  the  future  that  provided 
for  attaching  the  property  of  foreigners  in  suits  for  debts.  In  view  of 
JI's  1773  attack  on  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  it  is  significant  to 
observe  that  in  1762  such  a  measure  had  been  proposed,  the  council 
maintaining  that  the  governor  and  council  could  create  these  judicial 
organs  without  legislative  approval,  the  lower  house  responding  that 
no  courts  could  be  erected  without  its  sanction.  Saunders,  Colonial 
Records,  VI,  986-988,  970. 

The  court  law  difficulties  in  1773  were  never  satisfactorily  resolved 
before  independence.  In  1774  the  lower  house  and  the  governor  did 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  one-year  inferior  court  bill  and  an  oyer  and 
terminer  court  bill;  in  so  doing,  however,  Martin  implicitly  bowed  to 
the  contention  of  the  lower  house  that  oyer  and  terminer  courts  could 
only  come  into  being  by  legislative  means.  But  the  dispute  over  attach- 
ments prevented  the  passage  of  a  superior  court  bill.  See  Greene,  Quest  for 
Power,  337-342,  420-424. 


1  James  Davis  (1722-1785)  founded  his  newspaper,  the  first  in  the 
colony,  in  1751.  Two  years  earlier  he  had  set  up  his  press  at  New  Bern 
on  being  appointed  "Publick  Printer,"  whose  job  was  to  print  proclama- 
tions, laws,  and  other  official  documents.  He  continued  to  print  his 
newspaper  until  his  son  joined  the  American  army  in  1778.  Robert 
N.  Elliott,  Jr.,  "James  Davis  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Newspaper  in 
North  Carolina,"  NCHR,  XLII  (January,  1965),  1-19. 

2  Evidently  the  issue  JI  mentions  has  not  survived;  but  for  possible 
clues   to   the   identity  of  the   author,   who   may   have  been  Maurice  Moore, 
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see  William  Hooper  to  JI,  August  5,  1774,  Archibald  Neilson  to  JI, 
October  14,  1774,  below.  There  are  available  two  other  court  law  essays 
that  were  printed  in  the  Wilmington  Cape-Fear  Mercury;  neither  issue 
exists,  although  fortunately  both  were  reprinted  elsewhere.  The  first 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  of  March  3,  1773  (reprinted  in  Newport 
Mercury,  May  31,  1773).  Written  before  Martin's  creation  of  oyer  and 
terminer  courts,  its  anonymous  author  attempted  to  prove  that  mer- 
chants in  such  British  cities  as  London  and  Bristol  had  the  right  of 
attachment  (in  fact,  if  not  in  name)  that  North  Carolinians  were  seeking 
to  retain  as  part  of  their  court  laws.  In  August,  1773,  Lord  Dartmouth, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  offered  a  compromise:  to  allow 
attachments  when  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  defendants  had 
deliberately  fled  the  colony  to  avoid  their  debts.  The  Wilmington  news- 
paper of  February  23,  1774  (reprinted  in  South  Carolina  Gazette, 
March  14,  1774),  carried  a  piece  rejecting  Dartmouth's  scheme,  the 
author  pointing  out  that,  all  along,  North  Carolinians  had  been  mainly 
concerned  with  attaching  the  effects  of  debtors  who  had  never  lived  in 
the  colony.  Both  writers  in  the  Cape-Fear  Mercury  argued  that  it 
would  be  expensive,  time-consuming,  and  all  but  impossible  to  proceed 
against  foreign  debtors  in  the  courts  of  Great  Britain. 

3  Probably  the  best  meaningful  translation  is:  "Slavery  is  miserable 
where  the  law  is  uncertain  or  unknown."  Derived  from  a  much-quoted 
Roman  dictum:  "A  slave  is  he  who  does  not  know  what  his  master  is 
about." 


Arthur  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

Queen  Square,  Nov.  17,  1773 


Dear  Brother 


I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  kind  favor  of  12th  June.1 
You  may  be  assured  I  will  most  punctually  follow  your  advice  in 
every  thing;  indeed,  as  it  is  always  salutary,  it  is  much  my  interest 
to  do  so.  Nothing,  formerly,  gave  me  more  satisfaction,  than  the 
repeated  assurances  you  constantly  gave  me  of  your  friendship, 
nor  does  the  repetition  of  these  assurances  now  afford  me  less 
pleasure.  But,  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  a  more  interesting 
subject;  one  that,  as  it  has  given  me,  so,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  give 
you,  great  uneasiness.  My  father  departed  this  life  the  24th  ult., 
after  an  illness  of  about  ten  days,  during  which  time  it  is  imagined 
he  received  a  second  paralytic  stroke.  He  had  taken  some  of  his 
powders  (which,  if  you  remember,  he  used  constantly  to  take)  in 
the  morning,  and  found  himself  not  quite  so  well  after  them,  but 
thought  he  should  be  better  when  he  had  dined;  during  dinner 
time,  he  sunk  gradually  down  till  he  almost  fell  into  a  lady's  lap. 
He  was  then  put  to  bed,  but  I  believe  after  that  time  got  up,  and 
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was  able  in  a  day  or  two,  to  walk  across  his  room.  It  was  on  a 
Friday  he  was  taken — the  Sunday  sevennight  afterwards,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  grew  worse,  upon  which  Dr.  Wood- 
ward was  called  in,  who  gave  no  hopes  of  him;  and  he  died  that 
day  perfectly  easy.  These  particulars  I  was  acquainted  with  by 
some  ladies  who  were  at  my  mother's  at  the  time;  they  added  that 
she  seemed  pretty  well  reconciled  to  it  before  they  came  away, 
which  was  the  day  afterwards.  Poor  Frank's  death  had  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  her,  and  this  coming  so  suddenly  upon  that, 
was  enough  to  make  her  very  uneasy.  Mr.  Henry  McCulloh2  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Sergt's,  Queen  Square,  which  upon  our  arrival  I 
found,  acquainting  me  with  it,  and  desiring  to  see  me  immediately. 
I  accordingly  waited  upon  him,  when  he  was  so  very  obliging  as 
to  take  me  to  his  tailor's,  where  I  was  measured  for  a  suit  of 
mourning;  he  likewise  furnished  me  with  other  necessaries. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  this  melancholy  news,  I  wrote  to  my  mother, 
condoling  with,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  console  her 
upon  so  distressing  an  occasion.  After  living  so  long  with  a  hus- 
band whom  she  was  tenderly,  I  may  say  passionately  fond  of,  you 
may  conceive  how  distressing  a  separation  must  be.  I  acquainted 
her  with  my  intention  of  writing  to  you,  and  advised  her  not  to 
exert  herself  in  doing  it,  as  I  should  advise  you  fully  of  this  affair. 
As  both  your  fortitude  and  good  sense  will  point  out  its  absurd- 
ness,  I  will  not  make  a  long  harangue  to  mollify  your  grief.  I 
shall  leave  so  unpleasing  a  subject.  I  would  willingly  give  you 
the  outlines  of  a  most  extraordinary  affair,  now  in  litigation  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  concerning  the  powers  of  governors;  but  as  a 
new  trial  is  moved  for,  I  shall  leave  it  to  my  next  letter,  which 
will  be  shortly  sent  you — as  soon,  indeed,  as  I  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity. As  I  intend  my  next  shall  be  a  very  long  one,  excuse  me 
at  present  for  making  this  a  sermon.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  my  duty  to  my  uncle3  at  Chelsea,  so  can  only 
acquaint  you  that  Mr.  McCulloh,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  said  he 
was  tolerably  well,  but  as  I  know  he  intends  writing  to  you  (my 
letter  being  enclosed  by  him),  I  shall  say  nothing  concerning  his 
health.  I'm  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  his  behavior  to  me  in 
regard  to  mourning.  I  hope  his  endeavors  to  get  you  the  Collector- 
ship  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Mr.  Mc.  gave  me  assurances 
that  I  might  by  this  time  wish  you  joy;  give  me  leave  to  do  it 
heartily,  as  any  thing  that  can  afford  you  pleasure,  must  always 
meet  with  my  approbation.  I  am  satisfied  from  the  letter  you  sent 
home,  you  will  be  very  happy  in  the  marriage  state  with  a  lady  of 
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so  uncommon  and  amiable  a  disposition.  If  I  did  not  believe  that 
Goddesses  do  not  frequent  this  sublunary  world,  I  should  conceive 
from  the  sketch  you  gave  of  Miss  Johnston,  she  was  a  deity  who, 
like  Venus,  honored  you,  her  Anchises,  with  her  embraces.  I 
beg  my  best  love  to  Mrs.  Iredell — that  you  may  both  long  enjoy 
as  great  a  share  of  health  as  I  do,  joined  with  prosperity  and 
happiness,  is  the  most  ardent  prayer  and  desire  of,  dear  brother, 
Yours  affectionately, 

A.  Iredell 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  beg  that  you  would  excuse  all  blunders,  as  I 
have  not  been  above  ten  minutes  writing,  and  must  make  great 
haste  to  convey  it  to  Mr.  McCulloh,  lest  it  should  not  be  sent. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  181-182). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh. 
:5  Henry  McCulloh. 


The  Diary  of  James  Iredell 


Editorial  Note, 


Although  JI  referred  throughout  to  his  " Journal,"  the  opening 
page  is  entitled  'The  Diary  of  James  Iredell."  Bound  in  heavy 
yellow  board,  it  is  written — in  a  small,  neat  hand — on  thick  8  x  6V2 
inch  paper.  The  editorial  procedures  here  differ  considerably  from 
those  employed  with  the  letters  and  essays.  In  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  better  feeling  for  the  literary  and  mechanical  devices  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  editor  has  reproduced  the  diary  in 
literal  form,  except  that  superior  letters  are  reduced  and  slips 
of  the  pen  and  other  confusing,  meaningless  marks  are  silently 
omitted.  Moreover,  it  might  be  said  in  defense  of  1  iter aln ess  that 
a  diary  is  a  unique  type  of  source:  it,  at  times  at  least,  represents 
a  kind  of  "stream  of  consciousness,"  an  outpouring  in  which  the 
sentence  fragment  and  the  dash  have  their  own  meaning  that 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

Yet  not  all  of  JI's  diary  appears  in  the  above-mentioned  fashion. 
Parts  of  it  are  carefully  and  deliberately  written,  little  essays  on 
philosophical  or  religious  subjects  designed  for  the  eye  of  Hannah 
Johnston,  who  also  must  have  been  permitted  to  read  many  if 
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James  Iredell  Diary  (August  22,  1770-February  6,  1773).  The  diary  is  in  the 
Iredell  Papers  in  the  State  Archives,  Raleigh. 
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not  all  the  passages  extolling  her  virtues  and  JFs  romantic 
feelings.  To  JI,  the  chief  value  of  a  diary  was  that,  by  reviewing 
one's  own  doings,  a  man  could  expose  and  correct  his  own  limita- 
tions; he  very  much  desired  to  record  admirable  things  about 
himself. 

If  the  diary  is  revealing  of  a  young  man  and  his  social  world, 
one  of  the  few  such  accounts  existing  for  North  Carolina  in  this 
period,  it  is  also  unfortunate  that  he  kept  it  for  only  brief  periods 
of  time.  There  are  but  nine  entries  for  August  and  September, 
1770,  after  which  JI  did  not  resume  his  diary  until  November  11, 
1772 — when,  with  only  a  few  omissions,  he  maintained  it  regularly 
through  February  6,  1773. 


Edenton  22  August  1770 

As  I  spend  too  much  time  in  an  unprofitable,  idle  manner,  I  have 
thoughts  of  an  Expedient,  which  may  perhaps  correct  my  Conduct 
a  little.  I  am  determined  to  set  down  the  history  of  every  day  & 
shall  have  ambition  enough  to  deserve  a  good  Account  of  myself, — 
so  that  by  this  method,  I  shall  review  the  Conduct  of  my  time;  & 
frequent  self  Examination  may  be  a  great  means  of  producing  an 
habit  of  Industry,  &  Application,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  me  in  my  future  Walk  of  Life, — 

It  is  now  past  8  o'clock  at  night,  &  as  it  is  a  great  species  of 
Cruelty  to  punish  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  I  shall  do  myself  the 
Justice  of  delaying  my  Journal  'till  to  morrow  Morning — 

Thursday  23  August  [1770]  .— 

It  is  now  near  7  o'clock,  I  am  but  just  up — the  morning  too  is  very 
fine, — reproaches  me  in  all  the  pomp  of  Beauty — Indolence  in  any 
is  shameful, — but  in  a  young  Man,  quite  inexcusable — Let  me 
consider  for  a  moment  whether  it  be  worth  my  while  to  attempt 
making  a  figure  in  life,  or  whether  I  will  be  content  with  a  Medi- 
ocrity of  Fame  &  Circumstances — And  tho'  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  latter,  &  my  Inclination  would  very  well 
compound  for  a  genteel  Competency;  yet  I  know  no  motive  to 
restrain  a  laudable  &  well-directed  Ambition  to  excel  in  some 
worthy  &  useful  accomplishment — But  nothing  is  to  be  required 
without  Industry, —  &  Indolence  is  an  effectual  Bar  to  Improve- 
ment. 

10  min.  past.  Seven — 
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Thursday.  10  'Clock. 

Just  come  home  to  Dinner.  I  have  not  done  as  much  as  I  ought 
to  have  done — read  a  little  in  Littleton's  Tenures,  &  stopt  in 
the  middle  of  his  Chapter  on  Rents — whereas  if  I  had  gone  thro' 
it,  it  would  have  been  better  &  more  agreeable  than  losing  3  or  4 
Games  at  Billiards  No — if  you  do  play  at  Billiards,  make  it  a 
Rule  not  to  lengthen — I  went  into  my  office  to  do  some  Business 
there,  but  was  prevented  for  want  of  red  Ink — I  am  now  waiting 
for  Dinner,  &  will  employ  the  intermediate  time  in  finishing  my 
Chapter  on  Rents — 

3  o'Clock 

Dinner  over — as  we  sat  at  Table,  our  Reflections  turned  on  a  very 
melancholy  Incident  which  had  happened  a  few  hours  before — a 
Child  of  Dr.  Lindner's,  who  lived  almost  next  door  to  us,  died  after 
an  Illness  of  only  3  days — a  fine  girl  about  six  Years  old — her 
Father  &  Mother  both  absent — her  Father's  Illness  occasioned 
her  Mother  to  go  &  attend  him — She  left  all  her  children  in  per- 
fect health,  &  now,  will  have  the  melancholy  news  of  her  Daughter, 
Death,  before  she  knew  she  was  out  of  order — The  Condition  of 
those  poor  Parents  is  much  to  be  lamented — yet  who  is  exempt 
from  Affliction? — it  is  the  debt  we  all  pay  for  our  Existence — 
Death,  before  she  knew  she  was  out  of  order — The  Condition  of 
turn,  he  may  pay  me  a  Visit — If  so,  God's  will  be  done — Let  me 
endeaver  to  regulate  my  Conduct  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have 
no  gloomy  fears  at  his  Approach 

6  o'Clock. 

This  afternoon  have  been  lying  on  the  Bed — not  asleep  tho' — it 
is  but  very  seldom  even  the  heat  of  this  Climate  encourages  such 
Indolence — reading  a  Volume  of  the  Spectator — which  is  ever 
new,  ever  instructive  &  ever  entertaining — I  hope  they  will  be 
transmitted  with  honor  to  the  latest  Ages — their  Authors  have 
gained  an  Immortality  of  Fame,  &  are  deservedly  ranked  in  the 
first  Class  of  fine  Writers, — as  well  as  Good  Men — Strength  of 
Reasoning,  Elegance  of  stile,  Delicacy  of  Sentiment,  Fertility  of 
Imagination,  poignancy  of  Wit,  politeness  of  manners,  &  the  most 
amiable  pattern  of  Human  Life,  appear  thro'  the  whole  in  so 
conspicuous  a  manner  as  At  once  to  improve  &  delight — There 
have  been  other  Books  wrote  in  imitation  of  these  inimitable 
Writings,  (the  Tatler  Guardian  & — which  are  all  the  production 
of  the  same  Elegant  Penmen.)  but  I  own  I  have  never  read  any  of 
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them  with  pleasure,  except  the  Rambler,  who  has  many  fine 
Thoughts,  which  are  even  agreeable  thro'  the  medium  of  his 
cloudy  &  obscure  Stile — 

9  o'clock— 

Just  stept  over  to  Mr  Jones's  piazza — chatted  a  little  with  Mrs. 
Jones  &  Mrs  Hall,1  &  then  went  up  to  Town — met  with  Mr 
Skinner2  at  Smith's3 — received  from  him  a  packet  for  Mr.  John- 
ston— was  desired  to  inform  him,  there  would  be  an  Opportunity 
for  Philadelphia  in  8  or  10  days — shut  the  Windows  of  Mr 
Johnston's  &  our  office — afterwards  drank  Tea  at  Mrs  Barker's 
with  her  &  Miss  Elbeck4 — By  the  way,  this  young  Lady  is  pretty 
enough — sings  charmingly — &  is  very  affable  &  engaging, — but 
she  want  a  thousand  nameless  Excellancies  which  I  think,  I  can 
see  elsewhere,  called  at  Bennet's,  &  talked  of  a  new  Hat — As  I  was 
walking  home,  called  in  at  Horniblow's5  to  see  who  &  who  were 
to  gether — Mr  Hewes  &  Jackson  playing  Backgammon — Mr 
Worth  &  Mr  Littlejohn6  looking  on — just  saw  the  Hit  over  & 
came  away 

Mem — I  have  not  been  much  in  a  Tavern  these  12  months  &  think 
an  Evening  may  be  spent  equally  agreeable  &  more  improving 
at  home — besides  the  Expence,  which  my  Finances  will  not 
afford — have  been  at  home  some  time,  resumed  my  Spectator — 
read  a  great  many  Entertaining  &  Improving  Things, — partic- 
ularly Mr  Addison's  Discourses  on  Fame  in  the  4  Vol.7 — which 
are  incomparably  elegant  &  sublime — Surely  the  Writings  of 
such  great,  learned  &  good  Men,  are  more  than  a  counterpoise 
to  the  Libertine  Writings  of  professed  Deists, — whose  Immoral 
Lives  made  them  dread  an  Account  hereafter — How  nobly  supe- 
rior is  the  dignified  Virtue  of  a  good  Man,  to  the  sensual  &  selfish 
actions  of  Men  of  Pleasure — whose  desires  center  in  their  own 
gratifications,  of  loose  &  animal  Enjoyment,  who  consider  this 
World  as  a  medley  of  different  Interests,  &  different  pursuits — 
according  to  the  uncontrolled  dictates  of  every  one's  Imagination — 
unrestrained  by  the  Principles  of  Sense  &  Reason — Whereas  the 
other  reflects,  that  he  is  only  one  among  Millions,  whom  God  has 
placed  in  this  World  for  the  mutual  help  &  support  of  each  other — 
he  knows  it  is  not  his  duty  to  think  of  himself  abstractedly  from 
the  general  Service  of  mankind — he  takes  all  opportunities  to 
make  himself  a  Useful  member  of  Society  &  to  answer  the  ends  of 
his  Creation — For  himself,  he  desires  to  attain  nothing  at  the 
Expense  of  Virtue  or  Honor — or  to  seek  for  any  profit  or  advan- 
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tage  by  Schemes  inconsistent  with  the  publick  or  any  private 
Good, — or  by  any  deviation  from  Order  &  Decorum — He  is  not 
so  bold  as  to  trample  on  divine  or  human  laws,  because  his  Duty 
exacts  strict  obedience  to  them — in  short,  he  is  willingly  obedient 
to  the  laws  of  his  maker,  from  a  Sense  of  Duty,  &  from  a  Conviction 
that  his  Laws  are  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  directions  he  can 
follow. — even  for  his  own  Interest, — knowing,  that  the  great  Lord 
of  the  Universe  can  have  no  views  exclusive  of  our  ultimate  Hap- 
piness— Reason  instructs  him  in  the  necessity  of  human  Authority 
for  the  civil  Government  of  Mankind — which  will  teach  him  a 
dutiful  submission  to  the  Laws  of  his  Country —  &  we,  who  live 
in  a  land  of  Freedom,  &  have  been  educated  in  free  &  liberal 
Principles,  obey  the  more  willingly  Laws  instituted  for  our  own 
advantage — happy  in  the  Security  of  our  Lives  and  Fortunes, 
which  are  protected  by  Law,  &  cannot  be  forfeited  but  for  the 
breach  of  Laws  that  existed  before  we  incurred  the  forfeiture — at 
a  time  when  licentiousness  is  at  an  amazing  &  dangerous  height, 
we  shall  be  careful  to  guard  against  popular  prejudice, — tho'  we 
must  not  blindly  oppose  the  publick  Voice,  because  it  may  appear 
too  tumultuous, — let  us  view  Things  impartially — &  not  approve 
or  condemn  any  Conduct  on  the  whole,  on  account  of  a  few  im- 
proper Circumstances  attending  it — I  have  strangely  wandered, — 
but  as  it  is  now  pretty  late,  &  I  find  myself  drowsy,  I  will  go  to 
Bed- 
Friday  morning  [August  24,  1770] 

7  o'Clock 

just  up  at  the  same  hour  I  was  yesterday  morning  &  yet  I  do  not 
condemn  myself  so  much,  tho'  I  do  not  altogether  approve  of  it — 
it  rained  the  whole  morning  very  hard  &  it  gave  a  Turn  to  many 
Reflections — however,  I  must  break  thro'  this  Custom — it  will 
never  do — 

9  o'clock 

— Breakfast  just  over — What  have  I  done  besides? — No  Littleton 
this  morning — Why — must  I  say  it? — My,  to  say  the  truth,  then 
I  have  wrote  the  whole  of  my  Journal  from  three  o'Clock  yester- 
day, thro'  morning — What  was  it  owing  to? — how  was  you  other- 
wise employed? — Come,  this  Question  is  no  disagreeable  one,  as 
it  will  lead  to  a  proper  Explanation — Well  then,  I  did  not  write 
last  night,  because  I  was  afraid  a  Candle  would  bring  Moskitos 
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into  the  Room — &  I  employed  myself  in  reading  in  the  4th  Vol. 
of  the  Spectator,  'till  I  went  to  Bed — 

10'Clock 

Came  home  to  dinner — this  morning  pretty  well  employed — read 
a  good  deal  in  Littleton's  Tenures — &  afterwards  a  little  in  the 
Edingburgh  Magazine  for  1758 — among  other  things,  read  a  few 
Speeches  in  the  Debate  upon  the  Seamen's  Bill,  the  opposition  to 
which  shews,  in  an  uncomfortable  view,  how  the  best  Schemes  may 
be  misrepresented  &  what  fine  abilities  are  sometimes  prostituted 
to  the  purposes  of  Faction. — 

But  there  was  another  circumstance  I  met  with,  must  not  be 
omitted — In  an  Extract  from  H.  Walpole's  Lives  of  Royal  & 
Noble  Authors,  among  the  rest,  is  an  Acco.  of  Villiers  Duke  of 
Buckingham — Mr  Walpole  taking  Occasion  to  speak  of  his 
astonishing  Quickness,  gives  this  as  an  Instance — In  some  part 
of  a  Play  that  was  acting,  the  Lover  makes  a  Speech  to  his 
Mistress,  which  begins  with  this  line 

My  Wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small — 

To  which  the  Duke,  instanter — 

Then  'twould  be  greater,  were  it  none  at  all — 

which  damn'd  the  Play — 

In  the  life  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  this 
anecdote  is  recorded — that  when  a  Bill  was  depending  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  allowing  Persons  indicted  of  High  Treason 
to  be  heard  by  Counsel, — as  he  was  speaking  in  its  faver,  he 
hesitated  for  some  time, — &  then,  with  a  noble  presence  of  mind, 
&  fine  turn  of  Sentiment,  he  took  occasion  from  that  very  Cir- 
cumstance to  fortify  his  argument;  observing,  that  if  he,  innocent 
&  pleading  for  others,  was  daunted  at  the  Augustness  of  such  an 
Assembly,  what  must  a  Man  be  who  should  plead  before  them  for 
his  Life — 
Nothing  else  material  happened  to  me  this  morning — 

9  o'Clock 

As  I  was  sitting  in  Mr  Johnston's  office  after  dinner,  I  saw  Mrs 
Blair  &  Mrs  Clarke  pass  along, — I  thought  it  a  proper  piece  of 
Politeness  to  attend  them  to  the  Boat, — as  they  were  going  over 
the  Creek8 — &  when  I  had  handed  the  Ladies  in,  they  very  oblig- 
ingly expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  go  over, — which  did  not 
require  much  insisting  upon — I  went  there  &  spent  a  very  agree- 
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able  afternoon —  tho'  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs  John- 
ston, as  she  was  indisposed, — tho'  but  slightly  I  hope, — the 
more  I  am  acquainted  with  that  Family,  the  greater  is  my  Esteem 
&  love  for  them — 

Upon  my  return,  I  understood,  a  Fellow  was  to  exhibit  Speci- 
mens of  his  Dexterity  in  Ballancing  that  Evening — I  afterwards 
went  there,  with  Miss  Polly  Jones9 — &  really,  he  was  surprisingly 
clever, — but  the  House  was  too  confined  for  many  of  his  Pranks, — 
he  had  a  little  recourse  to  slight  of  hand, — but  here  he  performed 
miserably, — it  was  at  Mr  Jones's  Warehouse, — the  people  who 
were  there,  were  the  dregs  of  the  Town, — except  a  very  few, — I 
came  home  about  8  o'clock, — &  since  have  employed  myself  in 
reading;  my  Spectator  again, — &  will  now  go  to  Bed — 

Saturday  morn  [August  25,  1770] 

9  o'clock— 

This  morning  up  between  6  &  7 — was  writing  a  little,  &  reading 
in  Littleton's  Tenures, — till  Breakfast — which  is  just  over — The 
Adventures  of  the  day  will  be  recorded  hereafter — 

1  o'Clock— 

Could  not  quite  escape  a  shower  of  Rain — &  now  I  am  to  mention 
how  I  have  bestowed  my  time  this  morning — I  sat  a  little  in  Mr 
J.  office,  &  then  went  to  the  Barber's  to  be  shaved, — returned 
immediately — &  was  soon  after  disagreeably  interrupted  by 
J  B.  Beasley,10  who  stayed  there  the  whole  morning — I  afterwards 
bought  a  piece  of  linen  of  Miller11 — which  will  cost  me  very  dear, — 
but  I  had  rather  be  expensive  about  my  Person  than  any  other 
way — I  mean,  Simplex  munditiis — I  am  called  to  dinner  &  must 
desist — 

6  o'Clock— 

Most  of  this  afternoon  at  the  Billiard  Table, — I  played  a  good 
deal,  but  came  off  clear — which  is  more  than  I  usually  do — tho' 
I  know  very  well,  I  frequently  lose  thro'  Carelessness — I  will 
go  &  see  how  Mr  Jones  does — 

9  o'Clock— 

Mr.  Jones  is  very  poorly,  has  a  Fever  upon  him,  &  is  very  low 
spirited — I  hope  it  is  only  a  slight  Disorder — the  loss  of  such  a 
Man  would  not  only  be  irreparable  to  his  Family. — but  very 
sincerely  regretted  by  every  one  who  knows  Him, — &  more 
particularly,  by  his  intimate  Friends,  who  know  him  to  be  one 
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of  the  best, — as  well  as  most  agreeable, — Men  in  the  World — 
It  is  now  time  to  go  to  Bed — 

Sunday  morning  [August  26,  1770] 

7  o'clock— 

Up  about  my  usual  Time, — &  I  have  now  to  dress  for  Church  & 
go  to  see  Mr  Jones — 

Monday  morn  [August  27,  1770] 

6  o'Clock— 

I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  my  Journal, — to  account  for  the  pass- 
ing my  day  yesterday — I  called  to  see  Mr  Jones — found,  he  had 
had  a  very  restless  night, — &  that  his  Fever  was  still  on  him, — & 
what  was  worse,  himself  very  much  dejected — Cumming  was 
there  very  seasonably  however,  to  chear  him  a  little, — afterwards 
went  up  Town, — had  my  Hair  drest, — went  to  Church  with  Mrs 
Blair,  the  Miss  Johnstons  &  Mr  Hewes,  nobody  to  make  the 
Responses  but  Mr  H.  &  myself,  &  neither  of  us  had  a  Prayer 
Book — Mrs  Barker  very  obligingly  lent  hers, — no  Singing — 
Jackson  was  not  at  Church, — &  the  rest  of  the  Singers  were  too 
bashful  to  give  out  a  Psalm, — as  this  was,  as  I  think,  owing  to 
false  modesty,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  give  out  a  Psalm  myself, — 
as  I  am  very  fond  of  Church  Musick, — but  I  was  irresolute,  & 
took  too  much  time  to  consider  the  propriety  of  it — Mr  Bruce's12 
Text  was, — (I  forget  the  Chapter  &  Verse, — )  Fervent  in  Spirit, 
serving  the  Lord — The  Sermon  took  up  about  20  minutes — a 
very  reasonable  length, — Walked  home  with  the  Miss  Johnstons, — 
parted  with  them  at  the  Corner,  thinking  they  were  going  to  Mrs 
Blair's, — Mr  Hewes  asked  me  to  dine  with  him, — I  sat  down  in 
his  Parlour, — he  went  to  look  for  Mr  Corrie,13  &  found  the  Miss 
Johnstons — He  &  the  Baronet14  attended  them  to  the  Boat, — so 
would  I,  had  I  known  they  were  going  home, — dined  afterwards 
with  Mr  Hewes, — Mr  Worth,  Mr  Smith,  Mr  Littlejohn,  Mr  Rome 
&  Nat  Allen15  dined  there  too — After  Dinner,  Sir  N.  D.,  Mr.  Hewes 
&  myself  went  over  to  Mr  Johnstons,  drank  tea  &  spent  the  Even- 
ing there  very  agreeably, — Mrs  Johnson  was  too  unwell  to  be 
much  with  us — I  hope  her  Illness  is  only  incidental  to  a  certain 
Situation — Mrs  Dawson  &  her  Family  were  all  there, — &  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  they  were  pretty  well  recovered  again, — In 
the  afternoon  the  gentlemen  took  a  Walk  to  see  Mr  Johnston's 
new  ditch  that  he  is  about — respecting  which,  there  is  a  Cir- 
cumstance I  think  worth  remembering — Mr  J.  asked  me  whether 
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I  would  go  with  them,  or  stay  with  the  Ladies — As  this  was  a 
puzzling  Question, — because  a  Preference  seemed  to  imply  a 
Choice, — I  answered,  that  Politeness  readily  dictated  an  answer 
to  that  Question, — &  was  thinking  to  stay  with  the  Ladies, — but 
he  said  I  might  as  well  go  with  them, — &  as  my  disposition  in 
these  trivial  things  is  very  pliant,  I  awkwardly  consented, — upon 
which  Hannah  was  a  little  out16 — We  soon  returned,  &  spent  a 
very  happy  Evening, — Sir  Nath.  stayed  there, — Mr  H.  &  I  came 
over  about  10  o'Clock — &  I  went  to  Bed  directly — 

Monday  2  o'clock 

— I  was  a  good  part  of  this  morning  with  Mr  Jones — &  extremely 
happy  in  finding  him  so  well — went  up  to  Town  about  11, — Did 
a  little  Business  in  our  own  office, — &  then  went  to  Mr  John- 
ston's,— from  whence  I  am  just  come — NB.  The  Newbern  Post 
is  come  in, — &  no  letter  from  Mr  Berry,  I  wonder  at  it — 

Tuesday  morng.  [August  28,  1770] 

7  o'clock— 

I  have  to  account  for  yesterday  afternoon  &  Evening — soon 
after  I  went  up  Town,  met  with  Col.  Buncombe17  &  Mr  Steen- 
berger, — &  staid  most  of  the  afternoon  with  them, — called  &  sat 
some  time  with  Mr  Jones, — whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  much 
better — went  in  the  Evening  to  hear  Mr  Hardsen  sing  &  see 
Godwin  Dance, — I  was  really  very  agreeably  entertained, — tho' 
I  had  a  Fever  on  me  the  whole  time, — the  first  I  have  felt  this 
year, — came  home  the  moment  They  had  done,  &  went  to  Bed — 
Am  now  just  up — Jack  came  to  ask  me  to  dine  with  his  Master 
to-day — I  do  not  feel  myself  very  well,  but  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  go — I  am  always  sorry  at  any  Opportunity  I  lose  of  being  in 
Company  so  perfectly  agreeable — 

Wednesday  [August  29,  1770] 

morng.  9  o'Clock — 

Just  after  Breakfast  yesterday,  walked  up  Town  with  Mr  John- 
ston— called  at  the  Barber's  to  have  my  Hair  drest — walked  over 
to  Mr  Hewes's  Piazza  &  chatted  for  some  time  with  three  or  four 
Gentlemen  there, — had  not  intended  to  go,  if  Mr  Johnston  had 
not  been  there,  as  he  was,  I  thought,  going  immediately  to  his 
Office  from  the  Barber's  would  have  had  too  much  the  Appearance 
of  Affectation — went  soon  after  to  his  Office  &  staid  there  most 
of  the  morning — about  12  o'Clock  felt  feverish, — came  home, — on 
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my  way  just  called  to  see  Mr  Jones — pretty  well,  considering, — 
my  fever  continued  to  increase,  &  I  really  found  myself  very 
unwell, — was  obliged,  very  reluctantly,  to  send  an  Apology  to 
Mr  Johnston, — could  eat  no  Dinner, — but  after  a  comfortable 
nap  of  three  or  four  Hours  found  myself  much  better, — went 
over  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Mr  Jones, — much  the  same,  I  think, — 
read  a  little  in  a  Magazine, — &  went  to  Bed  between  9  &  10 — & 
find  myself  very  well  this  morning — nothing  in  particular  to 
relate  this  morning, — read  a  little  in  Littleton's  Tenures, — not 
much  tho',  being  interrupted — 

half  past  one. 

Reed,  a  letter  from  Mr  McCulloh,  dated  the  15  June18 — no  new  par- 
ticulars— referring  to  others  he  has  wrote  of  Late — most  of  this 
morning  employed  in  reading  in  Mr  Johnston's  office — was  a 
little  while  in  Miller's  store  with  Mrs  Dawson  &  Miss  Anne — Just 
trudged  home  in  the  Rain, — escaped  a  whetting  by  the  favor  of 
Mr  Corrie's  coat — Mem.  Rub  your  Teeth  every  morning  with 
Salt  &  Water 

Friday  half  past  one — 7  Sept  [1770]. — For  several  days  past 
have  been  very  unwell — &  obliged  to  discontinue  my  Journal, — 
which  I  now  take  up  again — This  morning  have  been  very  idle,  I 
sat  up  late  last  night,  &  am  not  perfectly  well  — I  went  to  see  God- 
win dance — which  he  did  very  agreeably — afterwards,  the  Ladies 
danced  a  little  with  us — I  was  happy  in  having  a  Miss  Eelbeck  for 
my  Partner. 

PART  II 

Wednesday  11th  November  1772 — 

After  a  very  long  Intermission  of  my  Journal,  first  occasioned 
by  Sickness,  &  since  by  Indolence,  I  enter  upon  the  Task  again, 
with  the  same  faithful  Intention  to  be  perfectly  honest,  &  set 
down  my  Conduct  such  as  it  is,  good  or  bad — or  more  probably 
both — And  certainly  I  may  propose  much  Satisfaction  from  this 
Procedure,  as  it  will  be  a  means  of  checking  any  improper  Pur- 
pose the  hopes  of  Secresy  might  otherwise  tempt  me  to.  And, 
however  the  weakness  of  human  nature  may  lead  our  Thoughts 
astray,  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  will  be  found  not  only  the  greatest 
advantage,  but  highest  Pleasure,  of  us  all  to  regulate  our  Actions 
so  strictly  as  that  they  may  bear  the  test  of  the  most  minute 
Observation;  &  if  we  find  Inclinations  beginning  to  rebel  against 
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the  laws  of  Reason — Virtue,  the  means  I  now  adopt  may  Serve 
to  compel  me  to  act  rightly  as  far  as  we  are  able.  — But  I  must 
exercise  myself  strictly  at  first,  or  I  may  be  induced  to  relax — I 
am  therefore  candidly  to  confess  that  the  chief  motive  to  my 
undertaking  this  new  Journal,  is  Vanity — but  I  must  add,  Vanity 
very  pardonable — The  dear  approbation  of  Miss  Hannah  John- 
ston of  my  first  Journal,  seconded  with  a  sweet  desire  that  I 
would  continue  it, — makes  me  vain  indeed.  — Oh:  let  me  for  a 
moment   reflect  on   the  great,   the  undeserved   Blessing  of  her 

affection  to  me To  be  beloved  by  a  young  Lady,  whose  Good 

Sense  to  discern,  whose  Goodness  to  reward  Merit  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  unexampled  Excellence  of  her  own, — is  a  happi- 
ness I  feel  with  Ecstasy —  Oh!  When,  when  will  the  blissful  Period 
arrive,  that  shall  connect  my  felicity  with  hers  by  the  strongest 
bands  of  Duty,  as  by  the  dearest  Ties  of  Affection:  — Every 
moment  I  am  absent  from  he[r]  my  Heart  feels  the  most  severe 
Distress.  &  is  sometimes  oppressed  with  anxiety  I  can  scarce 
support.  It  has  lately  been  my  Misfortune  to  feel  these  Pangs; 
but  I  hope  the  occasion  of  them  will  soon  cease.  — Oh!  my  dearest 
Hannah,  I  hope  you  pity  &  sometimes  think  of  me — 

Thursday  12  November  [1772] 

7  o'Clock  in  the  Evening — Just  looking  over  the  foregoing  part 
of  my  Journal,  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  it — I  pay  a  Compli- 
ment to  myself  when  I  speak  of  my  dear  Hannah's  discernment 
of  Merit:  And  yet  does  she  not  possess  it  in  a  great  degree?  To 
deny  it  would  be  impossible — it  is  universally  allowed — &  yet 
to  acknowledge  it  would  be  indirectly  praising  myself,  who  am 

blest  with  her  particular  preference 1  own  I  stagger.  I  know, 

I  feel  my  own  Imperfections,  &  wonder  at  the  Fact,  tho'  devoutly 
grateful  for  the  Blessing — But,  perhaps,  her  great  &  condescend- 
ing Goodness  is  pleased  with  my  Uprightness  of  Intention,  & 
from  habitual  indulgent  thoughts  of  me  has  acquired  some  tender 
Feelings — Oh!  may  I  study  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  this 
Happiness? — may  I  (gracious  God,  can  I)  be  a  tender  Promoter 
of  hers?  — My  Will  is  all  I  can  trust  to — I  greatly  fear  my  Power 
does  not  equal  it.  — And  yet  she  is  kind  now — .  May  I  not  there- 
fore hope,  a  constant  Series  of  attentive,  affectionate  Conduct 
will  have  the  chance  to  succeed?  — I  hope  it  will — But  I  must 
now  account  for  the  passing  my  Time  this  day — 

It  is  no  new  Thing  for  me  to  remark  that  I  rose  but  a  little 
before  Breakfast,  which  being  early  with  us  is  less  inexcusable, 
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tho'  perhaps  not  entirely  so — I  believe  I  ought  to  rise  earlier  & 
employ  my  Time  'till  then  a  little  usefully.  — However  I  let  it 
pass  without  a  Censure  now — .  After  Breakfast  went  up  Town, 
&  going  to  do  business  in  my  Office,  could  not  find  my  Penknife — 
supposed  I  left  it  in  my  desk,  &  returned  to  look  for  it  there, 
when  in  searching  my  Pockets  for  the  Key  I  found  my  Knife. 
— Haste  spoils  many  Things — Better  to  take  two  minutes  &  do 
a  thing  right,  than  risque  the  doing  it  wrong  by  taking  only 
one — .  Returning  up  Town  met  And.  Little19  talked  with  him 
about  half  an  hour.  — then  went  &  did  business  in  my  Office — 
Hearing  Mr.  Johnston  in  the  street  went  to  speak  to  him, — had 
the  pleasure  to  find  him  well,  &  that  Penny  had  lost  her  ague. — 
obliged  to  leave  them  to  clear  a  Captain  out. — Soon  after  came 
home  to  Dinner — afterwards  went  with  the  Doctor  to  read  a 
Bristol  Paper  of  the  12  Sept. 

— a  remarkable  Revolution  in  Sweden — The  People  have 
had  the  Infatuation  to  make  their  Prince  absolute — Strange! 
that  tho'  their  present  King  is  a  very  great  &  very  good  Man, 
that  they  should  give  up  their  Freedom,  in  exchange  for  which 
they  only  receive  a  certainty  (or  perhaps  a  probability — for 
Power  is  very  intoxicating)  of  a  wise  &  just  Administration 
during  the  present  Reign — &  unhappily  the  Examples  of  all 
absolute  Governments  shew  too  strongly  the  weak  guaranty 
their  Subjects  have  for  Happiness  or  even  for  a  miserable  Exis- 
tence. Nine  out  of  Ten  of  all  the  absolute  Monarchs  of  the  World 
have  been  Tyrants — &  at  least  nineteen  out  of  Twenty  have  done 
as  much  mischief  by  their  Folly  &  Weakness  as  the  others  by 
their  Wickedness — The  Happiness  of  Millions  is  of  too  much 
Consequence  to  be  trifled  with, — &  that  it  shod,  depend  upon  the 
Caprice  of  one  Man — at  best  a  fallible  one — probably  a  weak,  & 
perhaps  a  wicked  one — is  even  in  idea  shocking  &  absurd — That 
a  whole  People  should  acquiesce  in  such  a  state,  tho',  it  may  be, 
unhappily  born  to  it  is  wonderful — but  that  it  should  be  solicited 
with  Eagerness,  &  adopted  with  Satisfaction  by  Men  asking  to 
be  Slaves,  tho'  living  &  in  a  capacity  of  continuing  free, — is  a 
Procedure  I  cannot  account  for — That  free  &  generous  Swedes 
should  do  so  too!  — Oh!  human  Nature,  how  art  thou  degraded. 
Suppose  your  Nobles  were  tyrranical  &  oppressive,  could  not 
your  King  together  with  the  orders  of  the  State  which  represent 
the  People  keep  them  in  order? —  Yes,  the  very  Act  which  you 
have  committed,  &  which  you  must  for  ever  blush  at,  shows  it — If 
you    could    new-model    your    Constitution    from    a    free    to    an 
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absolute  Government,  could  not  you  change  it  from  an  unequal 
one,  if  it  was  such,  to  a  more  equal  one? — Could  not  you  in  short 
with  the  same  Ease  have  lessened  that  you  have  intirely  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  Nobles? — Good  God!  how  are  thy  good  gifts 
despised? — a  large  share  of  Freedom  voluntarily  resigned  for 
the  comfortable  situation  of  having  Life,  Liberty  &  Property 
dependent  on  the  Will  of  a  single  Man! — I  will  only  add  one 
thing  more  on  a  subject  which  affects  me  greatly  as  a  Member 
of  Society  in  general — I  am  sorry  that  a  Man  of  such  generous 
Virtues,  &  such  patriotic  Intentions  as  the  great  Gustavus20  (for 
great  the  present  one  indeed  is)  should  be  induced,  for  the  tempo- 
rary opportunity  of  doing  his  Subjects  more  extensive  Good,  to 
risque  their  future  Happiness  on  the  most  precarious  Tenure  in 
the  World — Happy,  happy  Englishmen,  who  have  a  Constitution 
that  might  last  to  Eternity,  were  not  the  Seeds  of  its  Decay  in 
the  Vices  &  Luxury  of  Mankind,  which  alas!  begin  already  to 
have  too  melancholy  &  conspicious  an  Influence — .  — Nothing 
can  destroy  the  Liberties  of  Great  Britain  but  the  Corruption  of 
its  Inhabitants — but  that  is  too  general — However,  its  fall  must 
be  gradual — The  Crown  may  influence  in  small  Things;  but  I 
trust  that  Period  is  at  a  great,  a  very  great  Distance,  when  it 
can  find  Temptations  for  any  Prostitution — Temporary  Ills,  not 
immediately  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  Subject  may  be  suffered 
but  it  is  not  supposable  that  Men  of  large  Estates  &  endearing 
Ties  of  Relation  will  risque  the  loss  of  the  one,  or  the  Servitude 
of  the  other,  for  a  paltry  place  or  pension!  — or  prefer  the  glitter 
of  a  day  to  the  solid,  certain,  possession  of  Happiness  &  Wealth 
for  themselves  for  Life,  &  their  Posterity  for  Ages — It  is  truly 
said,  England  can  never  be  undone  but  by  its  Parliament,  & 
even  on  the  low  scale  of  Self-Interest,  this  must  be  a  Work  of 
Difficulty  &  Time — Tho'  I  flatter  myself,  all  the  English  exalted 
Principles  of  Liberty  have  not  intirely  lost  their  Influence — . 

— I  have  been  reading  Millot's  history,  a  pretty  little  compact 
one,  comprising  a  detail  of  the  great  Facts,  interspersed  with 
many  just  Observations,  &  delivered  in  elegant  &  perspicuous 
Language. — The  rest  of  my  Time  this  afteroon  &  evening  has 
been  employed  in  thinking  of  my  dear  Hannah,  &  now  &  then 
pleasing  myself  with  a  look  at  the  smoke  from  the  Chimney  of 
the  Room  where  she  stays — How  greatly  do  I  long  to  see — To 
talk  to  her!  — I  fear  the  little  Accident  which  has  confined  her 
to  her  Room  so  long  has  been  very  painful — I  hope  it  is  now 
nearly  recovered  from — I  greatly  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of 
going  with  her  to  Mrs.  Dawson's,  Saturday — 
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Friday  13th  [November,  1772] — 3  o'clock — Not  up  this  morning 
'till  near  Breakfast — but  my  Rest  being  broken  in  the  night  by 
Thoughts  which  kept  me  for  Hours  awake,  &  the  morning  being 
a  bad  one,  I  forgive  myself — After  Breakfast  employed  myself 
constantly  in  doing  Business  in  my  office  'till  Dinner,  which  I 
came  to  with  great  Satisfaction,  resulting  from  the  reflection 
that  I  employed  my  Morning  properly — How  pleasing  is  it  to 
be  approved  by  one's  own  Heart? — I  hope  it  will  always  be  my 
endeavour  to  deserve  &  procure  this  pleasure — .  — I  must  not 
omit  one  trifle — Dinner  not  being  ready  immediately  as  I  came 
in  I  was  going  to  walk  in  the  Piazza,  &  Charles  Ackly  said,  I 
might  look  as  well  out  of  the  Window  as  from  there. — How 
easily  is  my  Attachment  perceived?21 — I  should  abhor  myself 
if  I  was  capable  of  Disguise,  &  am  pleased,  all  the  World  see  how 
affectionately,  how  fondly  I  love  Miss  Hannah  Johnston.  — Oh! 
how  Impatiently  do  I  wish  for  the  happy  Day? — a  day;  I  hope, 
only  the  first  of  many  thousand  happy  ones — Oh  Tempus,  fugi, 
fugi— 

Monday  3  o'Clock  [November  16,  1772].  I  have  been  prevented 
writing  in  my  Journal  since  Friday  by  M.  Jones's  having  my 
Pen  &  Ink — .  Now  for  an  account  of  the  intermediate  Time — 

All  Saturday  morning  employed  in  writing  Mr.  Jones's  Cata- 
logue of  Books — In  the  afternoon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Johnston  who  very  obligingly  took  notice  I  never  came  over  to 
see  his  Family,  &  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  next  day.  — Cleared 
a  Captain  out,  &  came  home  with  Mr.  Jones,  &  spent  the  Evening 
with  him — Yesterday  morning  went  up  Town,  had  my  Hair 
drest,  returned  with  Mr.  Jones,  &  afterwards  went  with  him  to 
see  M.  Charlton — I  ought  to  have  read  something  instructive, 
but  improperly  neglected  it.  Came  from  M.  Charlton's,  thinking 
to  overtake  Mrs  Clarke,  but  missed  her — .  Soon  after  I  was  at 
home  saw  a  Lady  coming  over  the  Creek — .  went  to  the  Batteau 
&  found  it  was  Miss  Anne — walked  up  Town  with  her  to  Mrs. 
Blair's  who  was  just  come  over — .  — Sometime  after  went  over 
with  them  to  Mr.  Johnston's  to  dinner. — Had  the  Happiness  of 
seeing  my  dear  Hannah  look  like  an  Angel:  Oh!  what  Restraint 
did  I  suffer  from  so  many  being  there. — Spent  a  most  happy  day 
&  came  over  between  9  &  10 — .  M.  Hewes,  M.  Smith  &  myself 
were  intercepted  by  M.  Jones  who  was  them  up,  — staid  with 
him  till  eleven  o'Clock — .  — Heard  in  the  Course  of  the  Evening 
many  discharges  of  Guns  on  acct.  of  Horniblow's  being  married  to 
Nancy  Rainbough — Was  told  she  was  averse  to  the  Match,  & 
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forced  to  it  by  her  Father  &  Mother.  — Is  it  true?  can  such 
cruel  Parents  exist? — &  too  easy,  too  compliant  Daughter  with 
the  desires  of  your  Parents  in  a  point  they  have  no  right  to 
comma?id.  — But  I  hope  it  is  not  so — .  I  please  myself  with  think- 
ing I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  not.  Otherwise  her  lot  must  be 
miserable — .  — The  married  State  to  Parties  whose  Minds  are 
in  unison  with  each  other,  &  whose  hearts  are  connected  by  the 
fondest  Ties  of  Affections  is  the  most  blissful  Situation  The  Mind 
of  Man  can  conceive.  — When  otherwise,  Gracious  Pow'rs,  how 
dreadful!  — Oh!  Hannah,  I  trust  We  shall  be  happy — Our 
Hearts  are  disposed  to  good  &  Benevolent  Actions — our  Wishes 
formed  on  no  visionary  Basis — &  our  Affections  cemented  by  the 
strongest,  dearest  Ties  of  the  most  tender  Attachment. — God 
grant,  I  may  have  it  in  some  degree  in  my  power,  by  a  pleasing, 
unremitting  Attention  to  make  her  happy,  to  succeed  in  my 
Endeavours — The  Time,  the  Time — oh!  that  it  must  be 
protracted ! 

This  morning  after  Breakfast  went  up  Town,  &  finding  M. 
Jones  at  a  loss  for  somebody  to  copy  his  Catalogue,22  undertook 
&  did  it. — Coming  out  of  the  Court  House,  saw  Mr.  Johnston  & 
Miss  Hannah — run  to  them  with  pleasure, — stayed  sometime  in 
Littlejohn's  store,  &  left  them  at  Mrs.  Blair's — Entered  Capt. 
Walton — &  did  business  in  my  office  till  between  1  &  2 — .  drank 
two  congratulatory  Glasses  of  Wine  &  Bitters  with  Horniblow, — 
received  a  kind  invitation  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow  which  I 
gladly  accepted  altho'  I  had  entertained  some  hope  of  going  with 
Mrs.  Clarke  &  Hannah  to  Eden  House — had  not  certainly  deter- 
mined it,  but  wished  greatly  it  might  so  happen — Came  down 
to  M.  Jones's — had  the  mortification  to  find  the  Ladies  were 
gone  over — drank  a  glass  of  M.  Jones's  Rasberry  which  gave  me 
rather  too  much  Spirits — Quite  sober  now — . — M.  Jones  &  Worth 
gone  to  Hertford  Court.  — I  have  eat  my  Dinner  &  now  go  up 
Town — . 

Monday  half  past  six — All  this  Afternoon  have  been  with  Mr. 
Johnston — We  drank  Tea  with  Mr.  Charlton  &  afterwards  came 
down  Town  together.  Mr.  Johnston's  Boat  not  being  come  over, 
I  asked  him  to  go  &  stay  at  Mr.  Bondfield's;  &  as  we  were  going 
there,  met  Mrs.  Littlejohn  &  Miss  Nancy  Blount  going  from  Mr. 
Jones's — Mrs.  Jones  asking  Mr.  Johnston  to  walk  in,  I  too 
abruptly  left  him  to  accompany  the  Ladies,  as  it  was  late — 
Returned  with  much  haste, — fearing  my  hurry  in  leaving  him 
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might  have  appeared  disrespectful — found  M.  Johnston  still  at 
Mr.  Jones's, — but  he  seemed  with  his  usual  goodness  to  expect 
no  apology.  I  had  not  therefore  the  prudence  to  make  it;  not 
considering  that  tho'  Mr.  Johnston  might  be  too  kind  to  me  to 
take  it  amiss,  I  should  have  shewed  myself  concerned  that  I 
might  have  given  him  cause — I  frequently  err  contrary  to  my 
Judgment  thro'  Irresolution — God  knows,  no  Man  living  can 
more  highly  venerate  another  than  I  do  Mr.  Johnston,  who  de- 
serves all  the  Respect  &  Attention  that  can  be  shown  him. — But 
he  knew  my  Motive  &  will  excuse  it.  — What  is  the  reason  that 
most  Men  in  this  Country  are  so  unobservant  of  those  little 
Offices  of  Attention  to  a  Sex  immediately  under  our  Protection? — 
The  Trouble  at  most  is  very  little.  The  Pleasure  often  very  great — 
&  the  Reward  so  agreeable  as  to  make  it  really  a  piece  of  self- 
interest  for  a  Gent,  to  shew  Respect  to  the  Ladies — 

Thursday  morning  half  past  9  [November  19,  1772] . — My  Journal 
is  two  days  behind-hand,  various  Circumstances  having  contrib- 
uted to  cause  this  Intermission. — I  will  try  to  recollect  the 
material  passages  of  my  Conduct  on  them. 


Tuesday  morning  meeting  with  M.  Montfort  had  a  good  deal 
of  Conversation  with  him  which  broke  the  morning  in  such  a 
manner,  I  could  do  no  business;  so  went  to  see  M.  Charlton  & 
staid  with  him  till  Dinner  time,  Then  went  to  Horniblow's,  where 
there  were  many  Gents,  to  eat  a  Wedding  Dinner  with  him.  Not 
much  like  one  tho',  as  there  was  no  Bride  at  Table.  — Heartily 
tired  of  very  insipid,  disgusting  Conversation,  I  took  a  Walk  with 
Mr.  Hewes  to  his  Wharf,  &  spent  a  happy  Afternoon  with  him 
afterwards  at  his  own  House — This  Gentleman  I  greatly  love  & 
respect;  &  I  feel  much  Concern  that  he  has  imbibed  some 
Prejudices  which  cannot  stand  the  Test  of  a  fair  Inquiry,  & 
which,  if  justly  founded,  would  destroy  the  strongest  ties  of 
Moral  &  Social  Virtue, — would  render  doubtful  every  rule  of 
Evidence  that  has  been  hitherto  held  certain, — &  would  leave 
unconquerable  Difficulties  in  the  room  of  those  which  only  seem 
such  for  want  of  due  attention  or  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the 
Subject.  — As  a  Man  &  Gentleman,  — possessed  of  an  excellent 
Understanding, — Blest  with  a  good  heart, — Mr.  Hewes  is  deserv- 
ing all  the  honor  &  respect  universally  shewn  him.  How  happy 
am  I  in  being  intimately  connected  with  that  Family  which  is 
admired  by  all  the  World  for  their  improved  Minds,  exemplary 
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Conduct,  &  agreeable  Deportment!  happy  in  themselves,  &  their 
Friends,  &  in  being  beloved  &  respected  by  all  Mankind.  — In 
the  Evening  of  that  Day  alternately  read  in  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, &  conversed  with  Chas.  Bondfield,  who  I  love  for  his 
honest,  upright  Mind,  tho'  he  sometimes  plagues  me  with  doubts 
that  he  wants  apprehension  often  to  have  cleared  up  to  him — By 
the  bye,  my  positiveness,  &  heat  in  Argument  is  generally  mis- 
construed— If  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  Heart,  it  is  oftner 
occasioned  by  a  surprise  &  concern  that  other  People's  apprehen- 
sion should  not  equal  mine,  than  from  any  other  Cause — I  think, 
a  truth  or  maxim  self  evident  to  me  ought  to  be  so  to  most  others — 
Yesterday  employed  myself  all  the  morning  in  waiting  to  see 
Miss  Hannah  Johnston,  who  was  going  to  Miller's — About  10 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  in  the  Street,  went  with  her  to 
Mrs.  Blair's  &  staid  till  Mrs.  Clark  came — afterwards  rode  with 
them  to  Miller's — &  then  had  the  mortification  to  be  obliged  to 
part  with  them,  which  cost  me  a  very  severe  Pang — flatter  my- 
self, Miss  Hannah  felt  a  little  Reluctance  too.  — Found  when  I 
retd.  no  Business  to  do  but  what  I  could  have  done  to-day — 
wished,  I  could  have  known  it  when  at  the  Ferry;  but  this  was 
impossible,  &  I  erred  on  the  right  side.  My  first  Object  I  hope 
will  always  be  to  do  my  Duty — &  then,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  that,  I  may  indulge  myself  in  innocent  Satisfaction — In  the 
afternoon  was  all  the  afternoon  in  my  office,  came  home  where 
I  found  Mrs.  Hutton — after  walking  to  Mrs.  Hardy's  with  her, 
I  returned  &  read  a  good  deal  in  Blackstone,  which  I  have  been 
doing  this  morning,  &  will  endeavour  to  continue  with  an  assi- 
duity which  I  am  sure  will  be  rewarded  with  equal  Pleasure  & 
Improvement:  Let  me  try  what  steady  Application  will  not 
accomplish — Oh!  with  what  double  alacrity  shall  I  be  able  to 
apply  to  every  thing  when  my  dear  Hannah  is  mine — Now,  she 
occupies  half  my  Thoughts  when  I  am  busy,  &  all  when  I  am  not; 
whereas  in  the  same  house  with  her,  when  I  could  always  be  sure 
of  happy  Intervals,  my  Time  to  Business  would  be  more  attentively 
&  pleasingly  given. 

Saturday  half  past  one  [November  21,  1772] — Just  came  home 
to  Dinner;  which  not  being  ready,  I  employ  the  intermediate 
Time  in  bringing  up  my  Journal — Thursday  was  all  the  morning 
in  my  office — in  coming  home  overtook  M.  Johnston  &  had  a 
little  Conversation  with  him  about  the  Currituck  officers — 
Interrupted  by  Mrs.  Hutton  trudging  along  to  go  &  seize  Mrs. 
Johnston — In  the  afternoon,  willing  to  pursue  the  subject  I  was 
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upon  with  M.  Johnston,  went  to  his  House — but  found  him  just 
gone  on  Horse  back — .  As  I  knew  not  how  to  overtake  him,  staid 
in  the  Parlour  till  his  return,  &  afterwards  spent  the  Evening 
with  him.  A  Happy  one  it  indeed  was!  — How  greatly  do  I  love 
&  venerate  this  excellent  Man!  — Came  home  &  went  to  Bed — The 
next  morning  read  in  Blackstone  'till  Breakfast — afterwards 
went  up  Town  for  a  little  while,  &  soon  after  returned  to  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Johnston  to  Mr  Hewes's  where  she  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Harnet  who  with  her  Husband,  had  come  here  the  Evening 
before  in  their  Way  home  from  the  northward  — Staid  there 
most  of  the  morning — snatched  half  an  hour  to  myself  about 
noon — dined  at  Mr  Hewes's — then  went  to  M.  Charlton  who  had 
sent  for  me — was  made  very  happy  in  seeing  him  &  his  Wife 
so  much  so,  having  just  heard  from  his  Brother  Ben — Drank  Tea 
with  Mr  &  Mrs  Harnett  at  Mr  Jones's,  &  spent  the  rest  of  the 
Evening  at  M.  Johnston's — Went  up  Town  this  morning  before 
Breakfast,  hoping  to  do  some  Business;  but  Ned23  had  neglected 
to  make  me  a  Fire,  as  he  promised — A  rashness  in  promising, 
&  an  indifference  about  performing,  is  too  common  among  our- 
selves, &  therefore  no  wonder,  Negroes  so  often  are  guilty  of 
it — but  either  in  White  People  or  Negroes,  it  is  a  Fault  deserving 
of  severe  Censure.  — Had  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  M. 
Granberry's  Death — a  Man  who  very  industriously  &  with  a  fair 
Reputation  has  raised  a  very  handsome  Fortune  for  his  Family, 
&  just  when  he  might  begin  to  enjoy  it  with  them  is  snatched 
away.  — How  many  repeated  Instances  have  we  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Life,  &  the  instability  of  all  Worldly  Treasures,  &  yet 
we  act  as  if  this  world  was  certainly  to  be  our  Home:  &  God 
knows,  we  have  not  a  sure  moment  to  enjoy  any  thing  in  it.  This 
being  the  Case,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  be  properly  careful  about 
the  Goods  of  Fortune,  with  a  Mind  rightly  disposed  for  the  prob- 
able or  even  possible  Events  of  it — hoping  for  the  best,  prepared 
for  the  worst,  &  resigned  to  all!  — than  to  have  an  anxious 
Solicitude  to  obtain  unbounded  Wealth  &  Dignity!  advantages 
few  can  even  hope  to  possess.  &  when  possesd,  incapable  of 
themselves  giving  any  substantial  Satisfactions,  &  when  added 
to  other  Ingredients  of  Happiness,  giving  no  more  than  what  a 
small  degree  of  either  may  as  well — Grant  me,  gracious  God,  but 
enough  to  live  comfortably  myself,  &  if  I  am  blest  with  a  Family, 
to  provide  happily  &  honorably  for  them,  &  I  will  bow  down  with 
reverence  &  gratitude  to  thy  Goodness!  — Oh!  may  I  seek  to 
deserve  the  happiness  I  flatter  myself  is  before  me,  by  enjoying 
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it  with  Reason,  &  making  this  an  additional  motive  to  be  good  & 
benevolent  in  all  my  Actions.  — This  morning  the  whole  time  in 
my  office,  except  about  5  minutes  I  went  to  look  if  the  Miss 
Johnston's  were  coming  over — afterwards  came  home  to  dinner. 

Sunday  11  o'Clock  [November  22,  1772] — Yesterday  afternoon  in 
my  office — &  finished  all  my  Business  there — Coming  home, 
M.  Jones  &  Corrie  took  me  in  to  Smith's  to  drink  Punch  with 
them — staid  a  very  little  time,  stole  away,  &  read  Blackstone  all 
the  Evening. 

This  morning  been  doing  very  little — mostly  walking  with 
Corrie,  &  looking  for  the  Miss  Johnston's — just  met  Tom,  who 
told  me  they  came  yesterday  by  Miller's  Ferry — In  doubt 
whether  to  go  &  dine  there — My  own  Inclinations  strongly  solicit 
me,  &  I  know  no  Reason  why  I  should  decline  it. 

Monday  1  o'Clock  [November  23, 1772] 

Going  to  the  Wharf,  yesterday  understood  M.  Johnston  was  just 
going  over  the  Sound,  &  supposing  therefore  they  had  dined  at 
his  House,  deferred  my  going  till  the  afternoon.  — Talking  with 
our  Folks  in  the  Piazza  'till  dinner — Sometime  after  went  & 
spend  a  very  happy  afternoon  &  evening  with  the  Miss  John- 
stons— Would  have  been  entirely  happy,  but  that  my  dear  Hannah 
seemed  unwell. — Came  home  about  10. — &  went  immediately 
to  Bed — This  morning  read  a  good  deal  in  B's  Commentaries 
before  Breakfast — after,  went  &  spoke  sometime  to  M.  Hewes — 
came  home  &  transcribed  some  Observations  from  Dr.  B.  on  the 
subject  of  our  Conversation — carried  them  to  him,  &  we  went 
together  to  see  M.  Charlton,  from  whom  I  am  just  come — Having 
nothing  to  do  in  my  Office,  I  don't  much  condemn  the  manner  of 
spending  my  Time  this  morning — I  forgot  one  thing — I  had 
the  happiness  of  hearing  M.  Granberry  was  alive  Saturday,  so 
that  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  his  Recovery. — 

Monday  afternoon  &  Evening  spent  at  M.  Johnstons 

Tuesday  morning  employed  partly  in  doing  the  business  of 
my  Office,  &  partly  in  writing  Letters  home — In  the  afternoon 
pursued  the  same  business, — went  to  M.  Charlton's  to  give  to  a 
little  Boy  there  just  going  to  Ireland  a  Letter  to  my  Grandmother. 
— Afterwards  enquiring  very  anxiously  for  M.  Blount,  who  was 
just  come  from  Newbern,  &  I  understood  had  Letters  for  M. 
Johnston  &  I  hoped  for  me — Late  in  the  Evening  met  him, 
received  the  letters  he  had  for  M.  Johnston  &  me — mine  were 
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from  Miss  Macartney  &  M.  Maskelyn,  two  very  kind,  agreeable 
ones — Carried  Mr  J.  his,  believing  them  to  be  important,  tho' 
they  did  not  happen  to  be  so.  It  being  very  rainy  staid  at  his 
house  all  night.  — In  the  morning  I  rose  very  early,  impatiently 
wishing  for  a  long  time  to  see  some  of  the  Family, — &  at  last 
when  we  went  to  Breakfast,  my  dear  Hannah  did  not  appear, 
being  unwell — My  Spirits  greatly  affected  by  this  Circumstance. 
Sometime  after  came  over,  &  till  Dinner  employed  myself  in 
my  Office — In  the  afternoon  after  being  about  10  minutes  with 
Chas.  Bondfield  at  the  Wharf;  came  home  &  read  in  Blackstone 
'till  interrupted  by  a  Captain  who  wanted  to  enter.  Obliged,  very 
reluctantly,  to  go  up  Town  with  him, — from  whence  I  am  but 
just  come — It  pleases  me  very  much,  tho',  that  I  can  be  dis- 
pleased with  an  Intrusion  when  I  am  reading  a  dry  subject  of 
Law — Go  on  thus,  &  you  will  do  very  well. 

— Mem.  — To-day  I  have  written  two  short  answers  to  my 
letters  that  I  reed,  yesterday,  &  then  promised  to  write  very  soon, 
more  particularly — Wednesday  25  Nov.  [1772]  — 5  o'Clock — 

Thursday  morning  [November  26,  1772] — Till  Breakfast,  reading 
Blackstone 

— Went  immediately  after  to  my  office,  where  I  had  not  been  above 
half  an  hour  before  I  saw  Mrs.  Brownrigg's  Sampson  pass  by — 
Heard  by  him,  his  Mistress  was  at  Mrs.  Hardy's,  where  I  went  & 
staid  for  upwards  of  two  hours — Coming  into  Town  met  Mrs. 
Johnston,  Miss  Annie  &  Mrs.  Kisbiss  in  Littlejohn's  store — went 
with  them  to  see  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  where  having  been  near  an  hour, 
I  attended  them  to  the  Boat,  &  was  obligingly  expected  to  go  over, 
but  a  very  unlucky  pre-engagement  to  Mrs.  Hardy  prevented  me — 
Dined  at  Mrs.  Hardy's — Drank  Tea  at  Mrs.  Barker's,  &  spent  an 
idle  Evening  at  home. 

Friday  27.  [November,  1772] 

In  the  morning  at  my  Office  till  between  12  &  1 — when  I  waited  on 
Mrs.  Brownigg,  thinking  &  wishing  she  would  go  immediately 
over  the  Creek — but  she  went  first  to  Mrs.  Hutton  who  returned 
with  her  to  Mrs.  Hardy's,  where  I  waited  very  uneasily  for  a  long 
time  before  they  were  ready — At  last  we  went  over — At  first,  my 
dear  Hannah  not  appearing,  I  was  afraid  she  was  unwell,  &  that 
I  shod,  not  see  her — tantalized  with  hearing  her  speak,  the  Room 
Door  open — every  Body  going  in,  &  I,  out  of  a  proper  Sense  of 
Decorum,  dared  not  go  too.  As  we  were  sitting    at  Dinner  she  had 
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the  goodness  to  come  in,  which  made  me  very  happy — But  I  was 
under  a  cruel  Restraint  the  whole  day — I  am  always  much  happier 
at  M.  Johnston's  with  none  but  their  own  Family,  than  with  a 
Crowd  of  Company — In  the  Evening  we  all  came  over,  &  I  spent  a 
most  agreeable  time  at  Littlejohn's  'till  near  10— his  Wife  &  he  are 
very  happy,  &  behave  kindly  to  themselves  &  others — How  did  the 
Sight  of  them,  with  their  little  girl,  fire  my  wishes  for  myself,  see- 
ing them  so  happy,  &  being  assured,  we  shall  be  much  more  so; 
since  I  think  our  Minds  have  better  cultivation,  &  are  susceptible 
of  more  tender  Communications  than  theirs — Came  home  about 
10 — staid  up  near  an  hour,  chatting  with  our  Family  at  home,  & 
then  went  to  Bed. 

Saturday  28  [November,  1772] 

Yesterday  morning  mostly  engaged  in  sending  a  Canoe  to  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Jones — The  rest  partly  employed  in  reading,  but  chiefly  with 
Mrs.  Brownrigg  who,  in  a  very  tender  Conversation  I  had  with 
her,  made  my  Heart  bleed  with  Compassion  for  the  Cruelty  of  her 
Situation — A  Woman  of  the  greatest  Goodness  &  best  Heart  in 
the  World  to  be  vilely  calumniated  by  her  unnatural  Father  & 
Brother — Monsters  that  ought  to  be  banished  Society  for  such 
Infamy!  — Had  from  her  a  perfect  &  pleasing  Assurance  that  a 
Report  circulated  with  equal  Cruelty  &  Confidence,  had  not  the 
least  Foundation  in  Truth — My  Heart  was  greatly  affected  with 
her  Distress — I  had  not  the  folly  to  offer  Consolation,  but  Sym- 
pathy, &  assured  her,  in  the  most  tender  &  respectful  manner  I 
could,  that  she  might  at  any  time  freely  depend  on  any  Services  I 
could  render  her — She  is  a  Woman  I  have  always  most  tenderly 
esteemed — &  I  revere  her  Husband's  Memory  with  all  that  fond- 
ness of  Attachment  he  so  well  merited  from  me.24  — Soon  after 
parted  with  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  who  should  not  have  gone  home  with 
a  Servant  only,  but  I  had  Business  to  do  in  the  afternoon  that 
could  not  be  deferred  or  neglected,  &  nobody  could  do  it  but  me — 
— All  the  afternoon  &  Evening  my  Spirits  greatly  depressed  in 
thinking  of  that  poor  dear  injured  Lady — 

Sunday  29  [November,  1772] 

Done  nothing  this  morning  but  write  my  Journal  from  Wednes- 
day— Went  to  Church — dined  with  Mr.  Hewes — Soon  after  Dinner 
there  came  in  a  very  agreeable  young  Gentleman,  Mr.  Blair,  who 
lives  in  Jamaica,  &  gave  me  very  agreeable  Acct.  of  my  Uncle — 
— Went  &  staid  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Blair — &  after- 
wards spent  the  Eveng  with  that  Gent,  at  Green's — 
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Monday  30  [November,  1772] 

This  morning  write  letters  to  Sir  ND,  &  my  Uncle25 — did  a  little 
Business  (all  I  had  to  do)  in  my  office — came  home  &  dined,  &  this 
moment  go  to  spend  a  happy  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Blair's  with  her 
own  &  all  Mr.  Johnston's  Family — 

1st  Dec.  [1772]  Tuesday.  —2  o'Clock 

After  spending  a  very  agreeable  Afternoon  at  Mrs.  Blair's  yes- 
terday, attended  Mrs.  Johnston,  Miss  Annie  &  Nancy  West26  to 
the  Boat,  &  then  returned  to  Mrs.  Blair's  where  I  staid  the  rest  of 
the  Evening  in  a  most  happy  manner  with  herself  &  her  Sister 
Hannah.  Mr.  Pearson  being  there  part  of  the  time — Oh!  how  does 
my  Affection  increase  towards  her — Every  moment  I  am  with  her 
attaches  me  more  strongly  than  before  to  the  most  amiable  & 
endearing  Woman  in  the  World — Just  called  to  Dinner.  In  the 
afternoon  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  &  drank  Tea — Mrs.  Johnston  hear- 
ing her  Father  &  Sister  were  come,  went  over  the  Creek — .  After- 
wards went  with  Mr.  Hewes  to  Horniblow's  where  I  did  not  wish 
to  stay  5  minutes,  but,  Corrie  being  there,  out  of  Complaisance  to 
him  I  staid  till  9  o'Clock — 

Wednesday  [December  2,  1772] 

Before  Breakfast  reading  Blackstone — Afterwards  saw  Doctor 
Cathcart — had  the  pleasure  to  find  him  very  well  &  to  hear  that 
Miss  Peggy  &  all  the  rest  of  the  Ladies  were  at  Mrs.  Blair's — went 
there — from  thence  attended  them  to  the  Boat,  &  sometime  after 
went  over  &  dined  at  Mr.  Johnston's — came  in  the  Evening  to 
town  with  Miss  Annie,  &  staid  the  rest  of  it  with  her  at  Mrs. 
Blair's,  together  with  Mr.  Hewes — . 

Thursday  [December  3,  1772] 

All  the  Morning  doing  Business  in  my  Office — In  the  afternoon 
went  with  Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  Charlton 's — went  about  Sunset  to 
Mrs.  Blair's,  where  I  had  the  happiness  to  find  my  dear  Hannah — . 
Staid  &  spent  a  most  happy  Evening  there. 

Friday  [December  4,  1772] 

Most  of  the  Morning  in  my  Office — the  rest  with  Robt.  Smith — . 
Went  with  him  in  the  afternoon  to  Mr.  Johnston's  &  staid  till  10 
o'Clock  at  Night — .  Came  over  to  Town  &  went  to  the  Courthouse 
&  danced  with  the  Children  there  till  one  o'Clock — 

Saturday  5  Dec.  [1772] 

All  the  Morning  after  Breakfast  in  my  Office,  reading  Blackstone. 
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In  the  afternoon  cleared  out  Capt.  Dunlop  for  Scotland,  &  spent 
the  Evening  with  Mr.  Jones — 

Sunday  6  [December,  1772] 

After  Breakfast  went  to  Geo.  Gray  &  had  my  Hair  combed — re- 
turned &  drest  myself,  which  when  I  had  done,  I  saw  my  dear 
Hannah  coming  over — Went  with  her  to  Mrs.  Blair's  where  I 
staid  all  the  day  often  in  company  with  her  &  all  the  other  Ladies 
from  Hayes — 

Monday  7  [December,  1772] 

From  Breakfast  went  immediately  to  my  Office,  where  after  hav- 
ing done  what  little  Business  I  had  to  do,  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  & 
soon  after  accompanied  them  all  to  the  Boat.  Reed,  an  Invitation 
to  dine,  which  I  gladly  accepted — .  — Returned  to  my  Office,  &  am 
now  waiting  for  the  Boat,  to  be  a  few  hours  happy — How  grievous 
a  thing  it  is  to  part!  — Oh,  Hannah,  how  impatiently  I  long  for 
the  day  which  will  unite  us  to  part  no  more.  Dined  at  Mr.  John- 
ston's &  spent  a  most  happy  Time  there  'till  7  o'Clock,  when  I 
thought  myself  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  come  to  Town  &  spend 
the  Evening  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  Gentn.  from  Philadelphia, 
who  had  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  after  I  was  engaged  over  the 
Creek — .  Could  not  find  him,  so  came  to  Mr.  Jones's  &  was  drawn 
in  to  play  Cards,  which  I  hate  &  wish  always  to  avoid — Lost  9 
Shillings — Came  home  between  10  &  11  &  soon  after  went  to  Bed — 

Tuesday  8  Dec.  [1772] 

Most  of  the  morning  employed  in  my  Office — .  went  to  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's about  12  &  staid  an  hour  with  him — .  Came  home,  &  just  as 
I  was  sitting  down  to  Dinner,  reed,  an  Invitation  to  go  over  the 
Creek.  Went  there  soon  after  with  Mr.  Buchanan  &  M.  Smith.  As 
we  were  at  Tea  reed,  an  Express  from  the  Gov.,  which  obliged  me 
to  come  over  to  Town  for  about  two  hours — Returned  &  spent  a 
very  happy  Evening  at  Mr.  Johnston's,  where  we  danced  enough 
to  tire  me — Much  less  agreeable,  as  I  could  not  have  Miss  Hannah 
for  my  Partner.  — Every  day  swells  my  Attachment — till  stronger 
to  her  than  before — .  — Such  Excellence  of  Under standg.  &  such 
Goodness  of  Heart — .  Where  are  they  more  amiably  united?  — 
Came  home  between  12  &  1  &  went  to  Bed,  very  much  out  of 
Order — . 

Wednesday  9  [December,  1772] 

Awoke  so  in  the  Morng.  &  found  myself  incapable  of  doing  Busi- 
ness with  any  Satisfaction.  — Walked  about  very  dully  till  about 
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11,  when  I  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  where  I  staid  above  an  hour. 
— Came  home — felt  very  unwell — .  eat  little  Dinner.  Just  after  it, 
was  applied  to  by  a  Sailor  to  recover  his  Wages  for  him — This 
obliged  me  to  be  a  little  active,  &  I  found  myself  greatly  refreshed, 
as  I  always  do  after  doing  Business — Drank  Tea  at  Mr.  Jones's — 
walked  home  with  Mrs.  Wilson  Blount  &  Polly  Blount27 — on  my 
return  called  at  Mrs.  Blair's  &  staid  very  agreeably  there  till 
9  when  I  came  home  &  went  to  Bed — 

Thursday  10  [December,  1772] 

— Up  a  little  after  7 — reading  Blackstone  till  Breakfast  &  some- 
time after — . 

Thursday  10  Dec. 

Almost  all  the  morning  in  the  Office. 

— After  Dinner  read  a  little  &  went  up  Town.  — Spent  a  very 
agreeable  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Blair's,  where  I  found  the  Miss  John- 
ston's &  Miss  Cathcart,  with  whom  I  went  to  see  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Pollok28  who  were  just  come  from  the  Northward, — found  them 
very  well — ,  &  spent  a  happy  Evening  there  till  between  10  &  11 — 

Friday  11  [December,  1772] 

After  Breakfast  just  met  the  Ladies  at  Mrs.  Blair's  as  I  was  going 
to  Andrew  Little — Obliged  very  reluctantly  to  leave  them,  — & 
the  rest  of  the  Morning  employed  in  my  Office  chiefly — Came 
home  &  employed  myself  till  Dinner  in  copying  part  of  my  letter 
to  my  Father  on  the  subject  of  my  Connection  with  my  dear 
Hannah29 — .  Oh!  thou  dear  Girl,  how  tenderly,  how  passionately 
do  I  love  thee!  Could  I  have  supposed  the  pain,  the  anxiety  of 
delay  so  very  severe,  I  certainly  should  not  have  declared  myself 
so  soon — ,  &  yet  Pain  compelled  me  to  that — .  — Marriage,  dear 
Marriage,  is  the  only  cure  for  love — .  In  the  afternoon  mostly 
loitering  about — called  at  Geo.  Grays  &  had  my  hair  cut — Came 
home  early  &  drank  Tea.  Walked  with  Mrs.  Hurst  home,  &  imme- 
diately returned,  &  was  reading  Lawson's  Oratory  'till  I  went  to 
Bed — Intended  to  have  read  Blackstone,  but  took  the  other  Book 
up  by  Accident,  &  could  not  persuade  myself  to  put  it  down — It 
is  a  Book  I  must  read  attentively30 — 

Saturday  12  Dec.  [1772] 

— Rose  late — After  Breakfast  went  up  Town  &  wrote  constantly 
in  my  Office  till  it  was  past  one — passing  by  Horniblow's  to  go 
home  M.  Charlton,  who  was  there,  tapped  to  me  at  the  Window,  & 
very  kindly  told  me,  when  I  went  in,  he  only  wanted  to  take  me  by 
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the  hand — These  kind  of  attentions  are  pleasing,  &  make  life  pass 
more  agreeably — He  &  I  had  some  conversation  about  Blackstone, 
whom  he  greatly  admires — No  one  can  possibly  read  him  without 
infinite  Pleasure  &  Improvement — .  I  was  the  more  pleased  with 
the  manner  M.  Charlton  spoke  of  him,  as  upon  a  superficial  view 
he  had  formerly  mentioned  him  with  Indifference.  — I  staid  & 
dined  with  M.  Buchanan  at  Horni blow's  with  whom  I  after  dinner 
went  to  M.  Johnston's,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  returned — . 
All  the  Family  well — which  made  me  happy — M.  &  Mrs.  Pollok 
&  Mrs.  Hutton  came  over  soon  after  &  obliged  M.  Buchanan  &  me 
(very  reluctantly)  to  come  over  earlier  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  done — .  Walked  home  with  them  &  on  my  return  went  to 
Mrs.  Blair's  &  staid  there  till  9,  when  I  came  home  &  read  in 
Blackstone  till  between  10  &  11 — 

Sunday  13  [December,  1772] 

Awoke  early  &  soon  after  hearing  M.  Hardy  was  come,  got  up  & 
went  to  his  house — found  him  very  well,  &  his  Family  very  happy — 
Just  called  to  have  my  hair  combed,  came  home  &  drest  myself,  & 
afterwards  went  to  see  M.  Hewes,  who  I  had  the  concern  to  find 
very  unwell.  Came  home  &  read  about  an  hour  in  M.  Burgh's 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,31  a  Book  which  does  him  much  honour, 
&  is  finely  calculated  for  the  improvement  &  happiness  of  Man- 
kind— .  I  was  interrupted  in  reading  it  by  hearing  the  very 
mournful  &  affecting  news  of  poor  Milner's  Death  — an  Event 
caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  which  fractured  his  Scull.  His  loss 
will  be  greatly  lamented  &  severely  felt  by  all.  — I  am  much 
affected  by  it,  for  I  loved  the  Man — Of  late  we  had  grown  intimate, 
But  for  this  unhappy  Circumstance,  should  have  been  perhaps 
much  more  so — He  was  a  young  Man  of  many  valuable  qualities, 
&  I  believe  had  a  very  good  heart — As  a  Member  of  Society;  he 
was  really  respectable — .  All  who  knew  him,  liked  him,  — &  the  love 
&  respect  which  I  believe  will  generally  be  shewn  to  his  Memory; 
will  be  a  noble  Monument  of  his  Worth.  — We  seldom  properly 
estimate  a  blessing  'till  we  are  deprived  of  it,  &  I  now  feel  in  a 
greater  force  than  I  could  have  supposed  possible — his  untimely 
Fate — May  this  be  a  caution  to  me  how  short,  how  uncertain,  the 
period  of  life  is!  &  May  I  prepare  in  every  Respect  as  far  as  I  can 
for  an  Event  which  may  happen  to-morrow  for  ought  I  know — the 
danger  of  which  I  am  continually  exposed  to — . 

Five  weeks  ago  M.  Granbery  &  M.  Milner  were  here  as  well 
as  I  am.  They  now  lie  in  the  silent  Grave — .  In  five  weeks  more  I 
may  be  there  too.  — To  the  good  Providence  of  God  I  submit  my- 
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self  in  every  thing — Let  it  be  my  Care  to  secure  his  favors  here- 
after by  an  undeviating  regard  to  his  Laws  here.  — May  I  live 
to-day  as  cautiously  as  if  I  was  sure  of  dying  to-morrow — .  — I 
need  not  repine  at  the  thought.  I  should  so  live  every  day — I  begin 
to  consider  that  my  Principles  &  Practice  of  Religion  grow  rather 
more  loose  than  formerly — Let  me  consider  them  attentively  & 
abide  by  them  firmly — under  a  Confidence  that  if  I  can  obtain  the 
approbation  &  forgiveness  of  God  I  have  done  my  duty,  whether 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  approved  by  Men  or  not.  A  slavish 
Acquiescence  in  any  Man's  opinion  in  temporal  things  is  reckoned 
weak  &  unmanly — How  much  more  is  it  so  in  the  important  point 
of  Religion,  the  best  guard  of  Virtue,  &  the  best  consolation  in 
affliction.  Let  me  adopt  the  noble  Sentiment  I  have  some-where 
read — I  fear  God,  &  have  no  other  Fear.  No  Pleasures  do  I  feel 
more  delightfully  than  when  my  Attention  is  rationally  employed 
upon  Religion — I  am  tempted  to  employ  this  Attention,  often  from 
an  interested  desire  of  giving  me  Pleasure — &  I  know  I  am  called 
to  it  by  principles  of  Duty — Natural  &  Moral  Philosophy —  a  view 
such  as  imperfect  Beings  like  us  can  have  of  the  Government 
of  God,  in  the  natural  &  moral  world — how  infinitely  superior  in 
point  of  dignity,  excellence,  &  as  conferring  pleasure — is  the 
contemplation  of  these  Themes,  calculated  to  ennoble  our  Souls — 
to  the  idle  [Sauntering?]  &  [frothy?]  Conversation  in  Taverns — 
to  Scenes  of  Debauchery  &  Intemperance,  the  Debasers  of  our 
Nature;  &  the  destruction  of  whatever  is  amiable  &  lovely,  of  that 
inward  self  possession,  &  pleasing  consciousness  of  doing  well, 
which  alone  can  make  us  truly  happy. 

Sunday  Dec.  13  [1772] 

After  Dinner  went  to  M.  Jones's  &  spent  the  whole  afternoon  & 
Evening  with  him — 

Monday  14  [December,  1772] 

Rose  late,  having  had  a  very  uneasy  night — 

— After  Breakfast  just  called  for  5  minutes  at  Mrs.  Blair's  &  left 
a  note  there  from  Mrs.  Dawson — Went  immediately  to  my  Office, 
from  whence  I  am  but  just  come  (near  2) — greatly  pleased  with 
having  spent  my  Morning  so  well,  &  determining  to  improve  the 
habit  of  Industry  I  have  lately  acquired,  finding  it  not  only  very 
useful  but  very  agreeable — .  (Oh!  could  I  spend  this  afternoon  & 
evening  with  Hannah,  how  happy  should  I  be — I  flatter  myself 
she  will  come  over  to  her  Sister's — In  the  afternoon  met  with  Dr. 
Cathcart  &  M.  Johnston,  drank  tea  with  them  at  Mrs.  Blair's,  & 
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in  the  Evening  came  home  when  I  found  myself  very  unwell,  which 
I  at  first  supposed  to  arise  from  my  disappointment  in  not  seeing 
my  dear  Hannah — but,  attempting  to  read,  &  not  being  able  to  do 
so,  or  to  talk  with  the  least  satisfaction,  I  believed,  I  must  be  sick, 
&  soon  after  felt  a  very  severe  fever,  which  obliged  me  to  go  to 
Bed  at  6  o'Clock,  where  I  in  a  little  time  was  very  much  refreshed, 
&  got  some  very  comfortable  rest — Awoke  in  the  morning  per- 
fectly well.  — 

Tuesday  15  [December,  1772] 

After  Breakfast  went  up  Town,  &  while  I  thought  a  Fire  was  mak- 
ing in  my  Office  called  at  Mrs.  Blair's — found  Mrs.  Clarke  &  the 
Miss  Johnstons  were  going  over  to  Pembroke — .  Obliged  to  return 
to  my  Office — no  Fire  yet  made — walked  alternately  to  the  Court- 
house &  the  Wharf,  hoping  to  see  the  Miss  Johnstons — was  dis- 
appointed— went  &  staid  about  half  an  hour  with  Mr.  Hewes — Did 
Business  in  my  Office  till  near  1 — joined  Mrs.  Johnston  &  Miss 
Peggy,  &  went  with  them  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  where  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  the  Miss  Johnstons — Sometime  after  attended  them  & 
Mrs.  Clarke  to  the  Boat,  &  was  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  de- 
clining to  go  over  with  them,  having  Business  to  do  in  the  after- 
noon that  could  not  be  neglected A  severe  sigh  at  parting — 

Went  to  my  Office  &  was  writing  there  till  Mrs.  Blair's  Girl  came 
to  call  me  to  Dinner,  having  promised  to  dine  there.  — Soon  after 
Dinner  obliged  to  leave  Mrs.  Blair  alone,  which  I  greatly  regret- 
ted— Went  to  my  Office,  expecting,  M.  Hardy  &  I  were  to  examine 
the  Accots. — This  business  deferred  till  the  next  day,  as  that 
(which  we  did  not  know)  would  be  time  enough — Continued  in  the 
Office  till  between  4  &  5  when  I  went  to  drink  Tea  with  Mrs. 
Blair.  Had  some  very  agreeable  Conversation  with  her.  — My 
Mind  a  good  deal  dejected,  not  expecting  the  Miss  Johnstons. 
— But  sometime  after  sun-set  I  had  the  happiness  to  hear  they 
were  come — Run  with  rapture  to  meet  them,  &  felt  the  most 
pleasing  Satisfaction.  Staid  &  spend  the  Evening  there  together 
with  Mr.  Hewes  who  came  in — For  sometime  we  were  all  reading 
Shandy,  the  production  of  an  Author  whose  sensibility  of  heart 
&  brilliancy  of  Understanding  are  uncommonly  entertaining  & 
instructive — His  Sentimental  Journey  I  am  delighted  with  & 
know  perfectly — His  Shandy  I  must  take  some  opportunity  of 
reading,  for  the  Specimen  I  had  of  it  gave  me  the  most  agreeable 
idea  of  it — In  the  course  of  the  Evening  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  excellence  of  my  dear  Girl's  understanding,  the  uncommon 
justness  of  her  Sentiments,  &  her  unequalled  Elegance  of  Expres- 
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sion.  — Annie  &  she  looked  &  spoke  charmingly — .  Had  a  little 
private  opportunity  of  a  very  happy  Conversation  with  Hannah, 
which  I  was  obliged  at  last  cruelly  to  snatch  myself  from.  Between 
10  &  11 — M.  Hewes  &  I  came  away. — Oh!  how  I  pant  for  the 
Time  when  such  hour  will  be  the  happiest — -They  are  most  miser- 
able now — . 

Wednesday  16  Dec.  [1772] 

Up  between  8  &  9 — reading  Blackstone  till  Breakfast All 

this  morning  very  busy  in  my  Office  except  at  Interval  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  during  which  I  went  to  the  Courthouse,  &  finding 
nothing  doing  there,  returned  towards  my  Office,  when  I  met  Mrs. 
Dawson  &  Miss  Annie,  with  whom  I  walked  to  the  Wharf  &  then 
went  immediately  to  my  Office  after  just  calling  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Pearson  at  Horniblow's — I  feel  unspeakable  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  reflect,  I  have  passed  this  morning  well.  The  afternoon  I 
hope  to  do  so  too,  &  in  the  evening  to  be  rewarded  for  all  with  my 
dear  Hannah's  company  at  Mrs.  Blair's.  — 

2  o'Clock 

All  the  afternoon  busy  in  my  Office. — Towards  Evening  Cumming 
&  I  got  together  at  Horniblow's,  &  I  staid  with  him  about  half 
an  hour.  — Came  home  for  two  minutes,  &  then  went  immediately 
to  Mrs.  Blair's,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  only  herself,  Mrs. 
Dawson,  &  Hannah. — (Excuse  my  dear  girl,  the  freedom  with 
which  I  mention  your  name — The  tenderness  of  my  thoughts 
banishes  Formality) — Spent  a  very  happy  evening  with  them,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  had  my  dear  Hannah's  lovely  &  endearing 
Company  to  myself  for  near  an  hour.  — Oh!  what  Ecstasy  did  I 
not  feel  till  the  cruel  time  of  Parting — Fly,  the  moments,  fly  away, 
&  hasten  the  blissful  hour  which  shall  unite  us  for  ever!  — which 
will  make  me  the  happiest  of  Men,  &  oh!  I  am  flattered  to  believe, 
will  make  her  happy  too!  — May  it  be  my  constant  study  to 
deserve  a  continuance  of  this  happiness  by  an  unremitting  Care 
of  all  my  Thoughts  &  Actions — 

Thursday  17  [December,  1772] 

In  the  morning  after  Breakfast  went  &  staid  at  Mrs.  Blair's  about 
10  minutes — Returned  into  Town  &  was  all  the  morning  in  Court. 
Dined  with  M.  Hewes  in  company  with  Dr.  Cathcart  &  Mr.  John- 
ston. After  Dinner  went  to  Court,  &  was  there  alternately  till  6 
o'Clock,  when  I  came  home,  being  somehow  or  other  prevented 
from  going  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  &  took  up  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
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intending  to  read  in  them  all  the  Evening — but  an  Invitation 
came  from  Mrs.  Jones  for  us  to  go  &  dance  there.  Mrs.  Bondfield, 
Miss  Nancy  &  I  went,  but  found  it  was  a  trap  to  get  us  there.  I 
was  as  much  pleased  with  sitting  still  as  with  dancing,  which  I 
never  much  like  without  my  dear  Hannah.  — After  Supper  tho' 
we  danced  a  little- — M.  Jones  joining  us,  &  being  very  merry — 
Came  home  between  11  &  12,  &  soon  after,  I  went  to  Bed — 

Friday  18  [December,  1772] 

Not  up  till  past  nine,  &  since  Breakfast  I  have  wrote  my  Journal 
from  2  o'Clock  Wednesday. 

2  o'Clock 

— Just  come  from  my  Office  where  I  have  been  all  the  morning, 
entering  8  New  Englandmen,  after  doing  other  Business. 
— Greatly  pleased  with  having  been  so  busy,  which  has  likewise 
given  me  a  good  appetite  for  my  Dinner.  — In  the  afternoon  I 
propose  putting  the  8  vessels  on  the  Collections  &  my  Books,  & 
then  going  to  Mrs.  Blair's — Oh!  that  Hannah  may  be  there!  — In 
the  afternoon  went  to  my  Office  &  staid  there  a  little  time — Cum- 
ming  &  Hardy  being  there.  — Could  not  refrain  from  going  to 
Mrs.  Blair's  earlier  than  I  intended — Staid  there  all  the  afternoon 
&  evening — A  most  delightful  tete  a  tete  with  Hannah.  Came 
home  about  11  &  went  immediately  to  Bed — . 

Saturday  19  [December,  1772] 

— Not  up  till  Breakfast — As  soon  as  I  could  get  a  Fire  in  my 
Office  went  to  it,  &  employed  myself  well — I  have  this  morning 
had  the  happiness  to  receive  a  most  pleasing,  friendly  letter  from 
Sir  ND. — wherein  he  discovers  a  most  noble  Soul — generously 
extolling  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  a  Conduct  severely 
killing  to  his  hopes,  &  congratulating  me  on  a  happiness  raised 
on  the  ruin  of  his — Excellent  young  Man!  May  your  lot  still  be  a 
happy  one,  tho'  indeed  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fix  your  affections 
on  one  so  likely  to  ensure  it — He  had  the  Goodness  too  to  offer 
himself  for  my  Valet  on  the  dear  occasion,  wishing,  as  he  expresses 
it,  tho'  he  cannot  be  a  principal,  to  be  in  some  manner  concerned32 
— Oh!  how  I  long  to  see  him — to  thank,  — thank  him  kindly  for  it 
all.  In  the  afternoon  entered  two  Vessels  &  then  went  to  Mrs. 
Blair's,  where  I  spent  a  most  happy  Evening  indeed  till  past  10 — 
My  dear  Hannah  behaving  like  an  Angel 

Sunday  20  Dec.  [1772] 

At  home  all  the  Morning  (except  when  I  went  to  have  my  hair 
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combed).,  writing  a  Copy  of  my  letter  to  my  Father  about  my  dear 
Hannah.33  After  Dinner  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  and  spent  a  very 
happy  afternoon  and  evening  with  Mrs.  B.  Mrs.  Dawson  Mrs. 
Clark,  Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Hannah  Johnston,  with  whom  I  had 
a  little  tender  Conversation  for  about  5  minutes — and  to  whom  I 
gave  my  letter  to  my  Father. 

Monday  21  [December,  1772] 

Busy  in  my  Office  till  near  1 — when  as  I  was  crossing  from  Mr. 
Hardy's  Store  with  a  Book  that  I  wanted,  I  met  the  Miss  John- 
stons and  Miss  Cathcart,  with  whom  and  the  Dr.  I  afterwards 
walked  down  Town,  and  saw  them  into  the  Boat,  we  having  waited 
sometime  at  out  house  and  them  at  Mr.  Jones's  for  Mr.  Johnston. 
— In  the  afternoon  sometime  in  my  Office — afterwards  coming 
home  with  an  Intention  to  read  Blackstone,  met  with  Grainger 
who  wished  to  go  to  Mr.  Jones's  where  I  went  with  him  and  staid 
till  about  9  when  I  came  home,  and  meeting  with  a  Volume  of 
Campbell's  Life  of  the  Admirals  read  in  it  till  10,  and  then  went 
to  Bed. 

Tuesday  22  [December,  1772] 

Not  up  till  Breakfast.  Afterwards  went  up  Town,  could  not  get  a 
Fire  made,  Ned  being  out  of  the  way,  so  loitered  about  a  little, 
much  contrary  to  my  Inclination.  Heard  from  Littlejohn  of  Mr. 
McCulloh,  who  was  at  the  Marsh,  just  going  into  Suffolk  from 
whence  he  is  to  come  immediately  here.  — Asked  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Littlejohn — Bucanan  going  there  too.  Just  came  home  for  a 
moment,  and  now  I  go  up  Town  again.  — All  the  afternoon  at  Mr. 
Littlejohn's  except  a  little  while  when  we  came  into  Town,  and  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Blair's — The  rest  of  the  Evening  with  Littlejohn. 

Wednesday  Dec.  23  [1772] 

Not  up  till  Breakfast.  Just  after  called  in  at  Horniblow's  to  order 
a  Fire  to  be  made  in  my  Office — met  with  Gumming  with  whom 
I  had  some  Conversation — ,  afterwards  I  went  to  my  Office  and 
employed  myself  there,  chiefly  in  reading  Blackstone,  till  12 
when  I  came  home,  — finding  myself  rather  unwell — at  least  not 
with  my  usual  flow  of  Spirits — After  Dinner  purchasing  two  or 
three  trifles,  — some  Cambrick  and  Handkerchiefs  which  I  took 
to  Mrs.  Allen.  Talked  a  little  with  Cumming — did  some  business 
in  my  office,  — drank  Tea  with  Mrs.  Blair.  Came  home — read  an 
hour  or  two  in  Blacks  tone — then  went  andtlanced  a  little  with  the 
Children  who  had  a  dance  at  the  Court  house,  — and  went  to  Bed 
very  comfortably  at  ten. 
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Thursday  Dec.  24  [1772] 

Not  up  'till  Breakfast.  As  usual,  I  may  say  of  late — Tho'  it  is  not 
very  inexcusable,  having  for  sometime  past  generally  gone  to  Bed 
very  late,  and  the  Mornings  now  being  short  and  cold.  — Very 
busy  in  my  Office  from  10  till  2.  Reed,  an  Invitation  from  Horni- 
blow  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow  which  I  accepted,  tho'  I  had 
hoped  to  have  been  asked  to  Mr.  Johnston's,  where,  however,  I 
intend  going  in  the  afternoon.  This  Afternoon  busy  in  my  Office 
till  4,  when  I  went  to  see  Tommy  Blount,  whom  I  had  the  concern 
to  find  still  very  unwell — I  greatly  fear  he  is  in  a  Consumption. 
— Came  home,  having  reed,  a  letter  from  the  Gov.  and  wrote  an 
Answer  which  I  am  not,  however,  sure  that  I  shall  send,  as  Mr. 
McCulloh  will  be  here  so  soon,  whose  advice  I  shall  abide  by — 
Employed  myself  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  reading  Blackstone 
'till  I  went  to  Bed. 

Friday  Dec.  25  [1772] 

Serenaded  before  I  got  up  with  a  Band  of  Musick,  the  sound  of 
which  soon  raised  me.  Tom  gave  me  an  Invitation  from  his  Master 
which  I  was  obliged  to  decline,  being  before  engaged  to  Horniblow. 
Went  up  Town,  returned  and  drest  myself.  Having  just  done 
Breakfast  I  repaired  to  my  Journal — 

Let  me  for  a  moment  address  myself  to  my  great  Creator  with 
humble  adoration  and  gratitude  for  the  Blessings  communicated 
to  Mankind  on  that  heavenly  day  (such  it  most  assuredly  was) 
which  this  is  Designed  to  commemorate.  May  my  Mind  ever  be 
impressed  with  feelings  suited  to  the  grand  and  happy  Occasion. 
— and  may  it  be  my  constant  Endeavor  so  to  discharge  my  duty 
as  hereafter  to  be  intitled  (by  the  Mercy  of  God  and  my  great 
Redeemer)  to  the  Rewards,  which  are  promised  to  every  one  who, 
with  sincerity  and  truth,  shall  to  the  best  of  his  understanding 
and  ability,  practise  the  duties  of  Morality — those  laws  of  virtu- 
ous, or  at  least  of  innocent,  Conduct  which  all  ought  to  conform  to, 
and  which  all  who  do  conform  to  will  certainly  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Divine  Being — Went  up  Town,  — staid  some- 
time at  Horniblow's  with  Mr.  Cathcart,  a  Gentleman  of  Jamaica 
who  is  here  on  his  way  to  the  Northward,  and  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  my  Uncle  who  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  by  him 
was  very  well  in  Septm.  last.  — Went  to  Mr.  Hewes's,  from  thence 
to  Mr.  Hardy's  upon  the  subject  of  the  Govrs.  letter.  — afterwards 
to  Mrs.  Blair's  where  I  found  Mrs.  Dawson  and  Mrs.  Clarke  going 
to  Church — Just  as  we  set  off  from  Mrs.  Blair's  I  had  the  unex- 
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pected  happiness  of  seeing  the  Miss  Johnstons,  Miss  Cathcart  and 
Miss  West  coming  up  Street.  We  waited  for  them  and  all  went 
together  to  Church — Walked  with  the  Miss  Johnstons  from  there 
to  their  Sister's,  where  they  waited  sometime  for  Mrs.  Dawson 
and  Miss  Cathcart  who  had  gone  to  Mr.  Pollok's — After  attending 
them  to  the  Boat,  where  I  was  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  leaving 
them,  went  and  dined  at  Horniblow's — Soon  after  I  hasted  over 
the  Creek  where  I  spent  a  very  agreeable  hour,  when  I  was  obliged 
to  tear  myself  away,  as  Mrs.  Dawson  &c  were  coming  to  Town — 
My  dear  Hannah  just  gave  me  my  Father's  letter  which  I  had  lent 
her  to  read,  and  said  something  I  did  not  distinctly  hear.  — Wish- 
ing her  to  repeat  it,  I  could  not  prevail  on  her.  My  Heart  has  been 
a  good  deal  depressed  lest  she  may  be  somehow  or  other  displeased 
with  my  letter,.  — Good  God!  how  grievous  would  it  be  for  me  to 
incur  her  displeasure  in  any  thing.  But  I  hope  I  have  not. — After 
staying  sometime  with  Mrs.  Blair  went  and  spent  the  evening  at 
Horniblow's,  and  am  just  come  home — It  being  near  10  I  will  go 
to  Bed.  — 

Saturday  Dec.  26.  [1772] 

Not  up  till  Breakfast.  From  then  till  near  2  very  busy  in  my  office 
and  Mr.  Johnston's,  who  asked  me  to  dine  with  him.  Went  over 
with  him,  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Smith — Just  as  we  got  on  the 
other  side,  had  the  cruel  mortification  of  seeing  the  Miss  Johnstons 
and  Miss  Cathcart  coming  down  to  go  to  Mr.  Pollok's — For  a 
moment,  it  being  very  late,  entertaining  the  flattering  hope  that 
they  would  wait  'till  after  Dinner,  — which,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  Came  from  Mr.  Johnston's  a  little  after  Sunset,  and  going 
up  Town  met  them  coming  down — No  Negroes  being  at  the  Wharf 
I  proposed  to  Mr.  Smith  that  we  should  row  them  over  hoping  and 
intending  then  to  have  had  an  excuse  from  that  cause  for  going 
to  the  house — But  when  we  got  over,  Mr.  Smith  seeming  to  decline 
it,  tho'  I  knew  he  wished  to  go,  and  I  fearing  (tho'  in  that  instance 
much  too  foolishly)  that  my  Motive  might  seem  too  partial,  too 
fond  to  myself,  unhappily — miserably — declined  it — Oh!  my  God, 
how  does  my  heart  now  pain  me!  I  would  not,  scarcely,  for  an 
Indies  risque  such  severe  feelings  another  time — But  I  flatter 
myself,  Hannah  looked  kindly  at  me,  and  I  hope,  had  some  reluc- 
tance at  parting — Oh!  how  I  curse  my  silly  Timidity!  — All  the 
rest  of  the  Evening  mostly  reading  Blackstone. 

Sunday  27  [December,  1772] 

Not  up  'till  Breakfast,  having  slept  very  indifferently  in  the  night, 
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my  mind  being  still  very  much  dejected  for  having  so  foolishly 
given  up  4  hour  of  delight:  — After  Breakfast  went  up  Town  to 
be  shaved  and  have  my  hair  drest  when  I  returned  home,  and  soon 
after  sat  half  an  hour  with  Mr.  Jones — from  whence  I  am  just 
come — It  is  unfortunate  for  me  that  this  day  is  so  rainy,  as  I  shall 
have  no  chance  of  seeing  my  dear  Hannah — Going  up  Town  with 
an  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Buncombe,  I  met  Mr.  Bun- 
combe and  Mr.  Pollok  with  many  other  Gentlemen  at  Horniblow's — 
The  former  soon  left  us,  being  to  dine  with  Mr.  Johnston.  — I 
staid  with  Mr.  Cathcart  and  Corrie  and  Smith  (who  were  both  to 
dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Hardy's)  till  near  2  o' Clock.  Dined  with  Hardy 
and  staid  there  till  after  Sunset,  when  I  went  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  Evening  at  Mrs.  Blair's,  —  where  tho'  I  was  very  happy, 
I  every  now  and  then  was  obliged  to  suppress  a  Sigh  for  the 
absence  of  my  dear  Hannah,  with  whom  I  lately  have  had  such 
blissful  moments  there. 

Monday  Dec.  28  [1772] 

Not  up  'till  Breakfast. — From  Breakfast  till  Dinner  very  busy — 
Had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  most  kind  and  affectionate  letter 
from  Mr.  McCulloh— Dined  with  Mr.  Pollok.  A  little  mortified 
when  Dinner  came  upon  table  to  find  all  Mr.  Johnston's  Family 
there  except  the  young  Ladies — After  Dinner  being  obliged  to 
return  into  Town,  I  was  called  to  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearson  with 
whom  I  walked  to  Mrs.  Blair  where  I  found  all  the  young  Ladies, 
and  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Pearson's  pleasing  Example,  had  a  dear 
salute  of  them  all,  in  compliment  of  the  Season.  Obliged  to  run 
from  them  and  be  busy,  which  I  could  not  be  in  the  degree  I 
expected,  as  I  wanted  some  Papers,  which  Mr.  Little  could  not 
prepare  'till  morning.  Went  in  the  evening  to  Mr.  Pollok's  where 
we  had  a  little  dance,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  my  Spirits 
were  greatly  depressed,  as  I  thought  myself  obliged,  out  of  a 
cursed  complaisance  which  sometimes  thwarts  our  Inclination, 
to  dance  with  Miss  Julius,  fearing  if  I  did  not  she  might  have  been 
without  a  Partner;  and  as  all  the  World  know  the  nature  of  my 
Connection  with  Miss  Hannah  Johnston,  in  a  private  little  hop  to 
have  taken  her  to  dance,  and  left  a  strange  Lady  without  a  Part- 
ner, would  have  seemed  selfish — I  did  not  then  know  all  the  Gentn. 
in  the  room  would  dance — had  I  done  so,  I  would  have  consulted 
my  wishes — Came  from  Mr.  Pollock's  between  10  and  11  to  Mrs. 
Blair's  where  we  staid  till  between  11  and  12,  and  then  I  came 
home. 
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Tuesday  Dec.  29  [1772] 

This  morning  up  at  8,  being  obliged  to  haste  up  Town  and  expedite 
my  express  to  the  Gov. — my  Business  all  done,  but  I  must  wait  a 
little  longer  for  Andrew.  — Busy  all  the  morning.  Then  I  went 
and  dined  with  Mrs.  Blair  at  whose  house  I  have  been  all  day  till 
this  moment,  about  5  minutes  after  Ten,  when  I  am  most  miser- 
able, feeling  my  parting  from  my  dear  Hannah  unexpressibly 
tormenting —  and  I  have  never  once  had  an  opportunity  of  any 
private  conversation  with  her  this  day.  — Good  God!  what  Misery 
is  this  Delay  to  me!  In  thy  great  Goodness,  grant,  it  may  not  be 
much  longer — 

Wednesday  Dec  30  [1772] 

After  Breakfast  went  up  Town  and  did  a  little  Business  in  my 
Office  till  about  11,  when  I  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  and  saw  all  the 
Ladies,  well.  Mrs.  Pearson  being  expected  to  go  over  the  Creek 
with  them  I  went  to  Mr.  Charlton's  for  her — We  called  at  Mr. 
Pollok's,  and  then  came  to  Mrs.  Blair's — About  1,  I  attended  them 
all  to  the  Boat,  and  returned  up  Town.  Went  for  a  short  time  to  my 
Office  where  Mr.  Johnston  very  kindly  came  and  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him,  which  I  did,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  over  with  Mrs. 
Blair  &c  to  her  house,  and  staid  there  about  half  an  hour.  I  then 
immediately  came  home  and  finished  the  second  volume  of  Black- 
stone.34  Since  then  I  have  been  reading  till  now,  10  o'Clock, 
Fordyce's  Sermons,  which  I  admire  and  love  above  all  things — 
How  elegant,  how  just,  how  noble  his  Sentiments! — Excellent 
Man!  May  your  Writing  be  productive  of  the  universal  good  they 
are  calculated  to  occasion — and  Oh!  what  Rapture  do  I  feel  in 
reading  him,  when  I  compare  my  dear  Hannah  with  his  Standard 
of  female  Excellence!  — My  dear,  lovely  Girl,  what  Bliss  have  I 
not  in  expectation  with  you?  My  Heart  swells  with  Joy  and  Grati- 
tude at  the  Thought — Good  night,  my  Angel!  and  oh,  will  you 
think  of  me? — 

Thursday  Dec.  31st.  [1772] 

Busy  in  my  Office  all  the  morning,  and  part  of  the  afternoon.  Went 
and  drank  Tea  at  Mrs.  Blair's,  and  staid  there  'till  about  8,  when 
hearing  Mrs.  Howe35  was  come,  I  run  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Jones's 
to  see  her.  Staid  and  spent  the  Evening  there. 

Friday  1773  1st  Jany. 

Went  up  Town  before  Breakfast,  and  drank  a  glass  of  Rasberry 
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with  the  Doctor  and  some  other  Gentlemen  at  the  Dr.'s  apartment. 
Met  Hatch,  who  gave  me  some  letters  for  Mr.  Pearson  and  myself, 
and  by  a  mistake  (as  I  afterwards  found)  told  me,  Sir.  Nathl. 
would  dine  with  me  on  Tuesday — Went  immediately  to  give  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pearson,  who  were  at  Mr.  Charlton's,  the  pleasing  Intel- 
ligence. — Came  home  to  Breakfast,  and  saw  Hatch  who  came  to 
tell  me  it  was  Mr.  McCulloh,  and  not  Sir  Nathaniel,  he  saw. 
— Obliged  very  reluctantly  to  go  and  undeceive  Mrs.  Pearson,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  excuse  my  having  so  much  alarmed  her.  — 
<  Waited  for  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  went  with  her  to  Mr.  Pollok's, 
and  from  thence  to  Mrs.  Blair's>  Sometime  after  went  to  see  a 
little  race  between  a  horse  of  Buchanan's,  and  a  Mare  of  Webb's — 
the  latter  beat.  Had  the  happiness  to  see  the  young  Ladies  from 
over  the  Creek  at  Mr.  Jones's,  and  went  to  them,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  them,  Mrs.  Dawson  and  some  other  Ladies  up  Town. 
— After  staying  some  time  at  Mrs.  Blair's,  went  with  Mrs.  Bun- 
combe, &c  to  Mr.  Pollok's,  and  immediately  came  back  to  Mrs. 
Blair's,  where  I  staid  sometime  and  then  came  home  finding  my- 
self very  unwell.  Afraid,  I  could  not  go  to  the  Ball,  but  after  Dinner 
I  found  myself  better  and  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  where  I  found  the 
Miss  Johnstons  waiting  for  Miss  Cathcart,  and  attended  them  all 
to  the  Boat— Came  home,  drest  myself  about  Sunset,  and  went  to 
Mrs.  Blairs,  and  soon  after  went  with  them  all  to  the  Ball.  Obliged 
to  return  and  get  my  hair  drest,  — and  then  went  there  again. 
— Very  happy  all  this  Evening,  having  my  dear  Hannah  for  my 
Partner. 

This  day  reed.  Letters  from  my  Father  and  Mother  and  from  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  dated  in  Sept.  which  made  me  very  happy — 
had  also  a  letter  from  my  Brother  Charles  which  damped  my 
Spirits  greatly36 — 

Saturday  2d  Jany.  [1773] 

Busy  in  my  Office  till  between  12  and  1,  and  then  went  to  Mrs. 
Blair's,  and  found  the  Ladies  all  pretty  well.  — Had  the  great 
pleasure  of  being  alone  with  Hannah  more  than  half  an  hour — . 
They  were  all  going  to  Mr.  Jones's  to  dinner  where  I  might  have 
expected  to  have  been  asked  too,  but  it  was  not  so.  — As  I  was 
engaged  to  dine  with  Mr.  Hodgson  I,  however,  accompanied  them 
there,  and  came  away  with  a  Sigh — Went  immediately  to  Mrs. 
Barker's  and  spent  an  agreeable  day  there  with  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  who  went  away,  tho',  early  in  the  Even- 
ing— About  10  I  attended  Mrs.  Clarke  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  where,  to 
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my  unspeakable,  and  almost  unexpected  satisfaction,  I  found  my 
dear  Hannah,  with  whom,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  alone,  I 
was  unutterably  happy  till  past  1.  — I  could  not  break  away 
sooner,  and  then  it  was  death  to  me — Oh!  The  cruel,  the  severe 
delay;  but  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  over. 

Sunday  3d  Jany  [1773] 

Nothing  to  remark  of  this  morning  than  that  I  went  up  Town,  and 
went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  from  whence  I  accompanied  the  young  Ladies 
to  the  Boat,  which  was  lying  at  her  Wharf.  Came  home,  spoke  to 
Mr.  Jones  in  his  Piazza,  walked  with  him  in  his  Garden,  but  was 
not  asked  in  to  his  house — This  is  very  different  from  former 
times,  and  I  know  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  Shyness — 
Him  I  do  not  blame — but  pity — he  is  under  a  Government  that  is 
very  capricious,  tho'  it  might  be  very  good  and  agreeable,  and 
some  silly,  supposed,  offence  I  take  to  be  the  cause  of  it — Oh!  how 
Pride  and  Beggary  are  to  be  pitied!  — I  feel  with  pain  and  com- 
miseration, what  that  Passion  with  this  Situation  will  one  day 
come  to.  Moderation,  Diffidence,  and  Reserve  are  becoming  in  all, 
— of  the  best  birth  and  of  the  greatest  Fortunes — But  for  all  those 
to  be  absent  without  either  of  these  advantages,  must  be  produc- 
tive of  Distress  (and  my  heart  bleeds  while  I  write  it)  to  those  who 
have  such  little  Prudence,  where  so  much  is  wanting.  Do  I  mean 
that  Poverty  is  a  Crime  or  a  reason  why  People  should  be  slighted? 
God  forbid — I  should  be  in  that  case  badly  off  myself,  — But  I 
must  and  do  think,  that  Modesty  ought  ever  to  accompany  it  in  an 
especial  manner — And  no  Sight  can  be  more  disagreeable  to 
others,  or  more  unhappy  for  the  Party,  than  a  contrary  Appear- 
ance. — 

After  Dinner  went  to  Mr.  Hewes's  and  staid,  together  with 
many  other  Gentlemen,  there  'till  towards  Evening  when  we 
walked  to  Horniblow's  which  I  now  left,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's 
from  whence  I  am  but  just  come,  near  10 — and  now  I  go  to  Bed. 

Monday  4  Jany.  [1773] 

Very  busy  in  my  Office  till  Dinner,  which  I  eat  at  Mr.  Johnston's — 
Obliged  to  come  over  just  after,  expecting  to  clear  a  Captain  out, 
and  when  I  was  in  Town,  he  was  not  ready — This  disappointment 
made  me  spend  a  very  dull  afternoon  and  evening,  during  which 
I  staid  at  home,  unable  to  apply  to  any  thing,  my  uneasiness  about 
Mr.  Jones's  Family  giving  me  great  pain. 

Tuesday  5  [January,  1773] 

In  my  Office  till  near  1,  soon  after  which  Mr.  McCulloh  came,  and 
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we  had  a  very  happy,  cordial  Meeting — Dined  with  him  at  Horni- 
blow's  and  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  with  him  at  Mr. 
Hewes's — 

Wednesday  6  [January,  1773] 

Breakfasted  with  Mr.  McCulloh,  and  afterwards  was  busy  with 
him  in  the  Office  till  Dinner,  chiefly  in  writing  letters  to  Sir 
George  Macartney  and  my  Uncle  relative  to  his  change  of  Office 
in  my  favour ;:?~  for  which  I  owe  him  all  the  Gratitude  and  affection 
my  Heart  can  feel.  — In  the  afternoon  and  evening  again  mostly 
with  Mr.  Hewes,  except  for  a  little  time  I  was  at  Mrs.  Blair's — 

Thursday  7  [January,  1773] 

Busy  in  the  morning  with  Mr.  M.  till  one  when  we  went  over  the 
Sound,  slept  at  Halsey's  that  night, 

Friday  8  [January,  1773] 

and  breakfasted  there  the  next  morning,  from  whence  we  went  to 
Colo.  Buncombe's  where  Mr.  M.  staid  about  an  hour  and  then  set 
off,  at  which  time  I  felt  some  pain  in  parting  with  so  dear  a  Friend. 
—With  Colo.  B.  all  that  day 

Saturday  9  [January,  1773] 

and  till  after  Breakfast  the  next  when  I  came  to  town — In  the 
afternoon,  after  dispatching  two  or  three  little  Commissions,  I 
went  over  to  Mr.  Johnston's  with  Miss  Cathcart  &c — in  the  even- 
ing came  to  town  with  Miss  Hannah  and  her  Brother  John,  and 
staid  very  happily  at  Mrs.  Blair's  till  near  11 — 

Sunday  10  [January,  1773] 

Not  going  to  Church,  the  Weather  being  rainy,  and  no  Ladies 
going  from  Mrs.  Blair's,  I  went  with  Mr.  Johnston  whom  I  found 
there  to  Mr.  Jones's  and  staid  with  him  there  till  1,  when  I  went 
to  Mrs.  Blair's  where  I  continued  very  happily  till  past  11 — my 
dear  Hannah  unspeakably  kind — 

Monday  11  [January,  1773] 

Most  of  this  morning  in  my  Office — the  rest  (occasioned  by  acci- 
dent) at  Mr.  Hardy's  and  at  home  reading  Newspapers — 

In  the  afternoon  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  where  I  spent  the  rest  of 
the  Evening. 

Tuesday  12  [January,  1773] 

Morning  and  afternoon  busy  in  my  office  and  at  home.  — Poor 
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Tommy  Blount  died  last  night  suddenly,  after  being  in  a  very 
weak,  low  way  for  near  2  years  past.  — He  has  died  happy  in  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  I  doubt  not  is  now  in 
the  mansions  of  the  blest. 


Between  3  and  4  this  afternoon  Mrs.  Johnston  was  delivered  of 
a  fine  daughter,38  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  they  are  both 
as  well  as  can  be  expected — This  Evening  spent  at  Mrs.  Blair's 
where  I  had  again  the  happiness  of  my  Dear  Hannah's  Com- 
pany— and  sometime  hers  only.  — Oh!  my  dear,  dear  Girl,  how 
fondly  do  I  admire  and  love  you!  — 

Wednesday  13  [January,  1773] 

This  morning  mostly  busy  in  my  Office — Went  up  Town  immedi- 
ately after  Dinner,  being  engaged  to  go  on  board  Capt.  Barter 
with  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  having  before  hand  to  see 
that  Eccleston  mended  one  of  my  office  Windows.  — While  I  was 
in  the  Piazza,  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  Hannah  at  her  Sister's, 
but  my  time  was  too  limited  to  admit  my  going  to  her.  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Jones  came  up  soon  after,  and  as  I  was  talking  with 
the  former,  his  Sister  came  down  Street  with  his  little  Daughter, 
and  being  afraid  she  would  see  and  cry  for  him,  he  walked  on,  and 
I  met  my  dear  Hannah,  whom  I  was  cruelly  obliged  to  leave  in 
the  middle  of  the  Street — Spent  the  afternoon  on  board  of  Barter, 
and  the  evening  at  Mr.  Jones's  (a  little  unusual  of  late) — part  of 
the  time  we  had  Mr.  Johnston  with  us — 

Thursday  14  [January,  1773] 

In  the  morning  busy  in  the  Office — In  the  afternoon  attending 
poor  Tommy  Blount's  funeral  where  I  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  an  unnatural  Father,  — a  Man  unaffected  with  the  loss  of 
a  most  worthy  Son — Oh!  Nature!  Nature!  — 

— In  the  Evening  after  walking  home  with  Mr.  Johnston,  I 
went  and  staid  an  hour  or  two  with  Mrs.  Blair,  and  then  returned 
home,  and  read  in  the  London  Magazine  I  lately  had  from  my 
Father  till  10,  when  I  went  to  Bed. 

Friday  15  [January,  1773] 

Busy  in  my  Office  in  the  morning.  At  Dinner  I  heard  my  dear 
Hannah  was  come  over  to  Town — Went  immediately  to  her,  and, 
except  the  little  Interruption  of  about  half  an  hour  that  I  was 
called  out  by  an  Express  sent  me  by  Farell  and  Jones's  Agent  in 
Virga.,  I  was  unspeakably  happy  at  Mrs.  Blair's  till  the  clock 
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striking  12,  warned  me  to  depart — Oh!  how  cruel  and  severe  the 
Parting! 

Saturday  16  [January,  1773] 

This  morning  busy  in  my  Office  and  Mr.  Johnston's  till  near  2, 
when  I  came  home  to  Dinner.  In  the  afternoon  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's 
where  I  staid  till  between  11  and  12 — greatly  happy  indeed!  — 

Sunday  17  [January,  1773] 

In  the  morning  after  Breakfast  went  to  Mr.  Johnston's  office  about 
some  business  I  had  to  do  for  him,  expecting  him  over.  We  were 
there  till  1  when  I  came  home  to  Dinner,  — Corrie  dining  with  us, 
— in  the  afternoon  at  Mr.  Johnston's  office  again  with  him — I 
shod,  not  much  approve  of  these  transgressions,  were  they  to  be 
frequently  repeated.  One  great  end  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
was  to  remind  us  that  there  is  a  God  who  will  one  day  call  us  to 
account,  and  this  reflection,  properly  entertained,  is  a  great  guard 
to  virtue — improperly  neglected,  we  grow  less  averse  to  the 
thoughts,  and  in  time,  to  the  practice  of  Vice.  — But  my  heart 
does  not  much  condemn  me  in  the  present  instance.  The  business 
was  necessary  to  be  done;  and  the  Gentn.  with  whom  I  did  it  an 
unerring  Observer  of  all  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  life.  — Spent 
the  evening  at  Mr.  Jones's — the  Women  foolishly  shy,  I  think. 

Monday  18  [January,  1773] 

Morning  in  my  Office.  At  Dinner  was  told  that  Hamlet,  a  Negro 
I  had  sent  to  work  in  Colo.  Buncombe's  garden,  had  been  a  few 
days  ago  where  the  Small  Pox  was — Thought  it  my  duty  to  ac- 
quaint him  instantly  with  it — which  I  did,  by  the  opportunity  of  a 
little  vessel  of  Mrs.  Blair's,  which  was  going  over — Then  went 
to  tell  his  Mistress  of  it.  On  my  return  met  Miss  Annie  and  Miss 
Betsey  West  going  to  Mrs.  Blair's — drank  tea  with  them  there. 
— Walked  with  Miss  Annie  to  the  Boat,  returned  to  Mrs.  B's — in 
the  course  of  the  evening  was  desired  to  read  in  Sir  Charles  Grand- 
ison,  which  I  did  with  the  highest  pleasure:  — for  I  admire  that 
Book  as  perfect  in  its  kind.  There  is  present  to  the  imagination  a 
living  example  of  the  dignity  of  human  Nature,  and  such  an 
example  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  with  such  accomplishments 
to  exhibit — for  herein  consists  the  difference  between  a  pleasing 
Novel  and  a  Romance — The  latter  is  wholly  out  of  nature,  and  is 
composed  of  fictions  scarcely  credible,  or  even  scarcely  possible. 
The  former,  if  it  does  not  shew  human  Nature  as  it  is  (which  indeed 
would  not  be  the  most  likely  way  to  complete  its  view  of  in- 
struction) yet  shews  her,  as  she  may  and  ought  to  be — and  in  all 
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Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  indeed  in  all  the  works  of  that  inimi- 
table author,  there  is  a  true,  a  possible  picture  of  Virtue,  and  such 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  aspire  to  deserve  at  a  humble  distance, 
and  of  those  possessed  of  such  accomplishments  and  advantages 
as  are  there  described,  to  deserve  in  all — And  surely  it  is  no 
objection  to  the  excellence  or  propriety  of  the  pattern,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  to  copy  it  perfectly.  Is  it  any  objection 
against  Moral  or  revealed  Religion  that  we  are  directed  to  the 
practice  of  all  Virtues  in  a  perfect  degree,  tho'  we  know  human 
Nature  is  not  equal  to  it,  free  from  foibles  and  faults  without  num- 
ber? Mr.  Richardson  wrote  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding — 
and  meant  to  show  (as  he  has  done  with  the  most  perfect  beauty) 
by  a  series  of  adventure,  plain  and  practical,  and  such  as  happen 
often  in  the  occurrences  of  life,  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  a 
Man  in  an  exalted  station,  — with  an  immense  fortune,  and  most 
elegant  accomplishments,  and  who,  having  so  largely  the  power, 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  will  to  do  good.  — And  I  repeat,  it  is 
very  possible  for  a  Man  such  in  accomplishms.  as  Sir  Chas.  Grand- 
ison, with  a  heart  so  good,  (and  I  trust  there  are  many  with  the 
latter,  if  not  the  former)  to  do  as  he  did  in  all  the  occurrences  re- 
lated of  him.  — I  only  now  speak  from  idea,  for  I  have  not  had  the 
honor  of  ever  even  seeing  him,  — but  I  think  (laking  the  elegance 
of  his  person,  and  for  a  private  Gentn.  the  richness  of  his  fortune) 
Lord  Lyttelton39  comes  very  near  that  excellent  Standard.  This 
Nobleman's  character  (I  know  no  more  of  him  but  from  that  and 
what  I  can  collect  from  his  writings,  which  will  do  him  immortal 
honor  as  a  learned  Scholar,  an  accomplished  Nobleman  and,  a 
good  Man  I  revere,  I  love,  I  almost  adore.  So  indeed  do  all  Man- 
kind. — Long,  long  may  he  live  for  the  happiness  of  the  World 
he  is  connected  with — and  God  grant  his  hours  may  be  easy  and 
happy.  When  I  read  a  Book  that  pleases  me  I  do  not  enquire,  is 
this  what  I  can  do,  but  is  it  what  I  ought  to  do?  We  can  all  do 
(no,  I  will  not  $ay,  all — but  we  can  most  of  us  do)  more  than  we 
are  willing  to  do.  — Let  it  be  our  care  to  bring  our  Conduct  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  highest  Standard,  instead  of  wishing 
to  level  that  with  ours.  — The  powers  of  the  human  Mind  are 
scarcely  conceivable  by  the  indolent  and  unthinking.  One  Exertion 
prepares  the  way  for  another;  and  as  this  has  frequently  been 
known  with  respect  to  Learning  and  the  Sciences,  so  I  am  con- 
vinced it  may  with  respect  to  Mpral  Virtue.  — These  reflections 
I  have  been  led  to  make  from  recollecting  that  I  have  often  had 
with  Men  more  captious  than  wise ;  and  who  had  neither  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  aim  at  this  admirable  pattern,  or  candour 
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enough  to  suppose  a  degree  of  Virtue  attainable  above  their  own, 
— with  such  men  I  have  had  a  contest  of  this  nature.  One  young 
Man  of  this  kind  I  remember,  who  is  now  no  more.  He  might  have 
lived  happier  and  more  respected,  had  his  education  been  super- 
intended with  greater  care.  He  was  warm  on  this  subject,  — so 
was  I,  — and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  forget,  how  warmly  my 
heart  glowed,  and  was  animated  by  the  reflections  that  I  spoke  on 
the  side  of  Virtue,  and  the  Honor  of  human  Nature.  God  grant,  I 
may  ever  do  so. 

Tuesday  19  [January,  1773] 

Busy  in  my  Office  till  1 — was  asked  to  dine  with  Mr.  Johnston — 
did  so.  — came  over  in  the  evening  and  being  obliged  to  go  up  Town 
to  shut  my  windows,  I  was  tempted  to  go  and  spend  the  evening 
with  Mr.  Hewes — repented  it  when  I  went,  as  they  were  playing 
Cards  all  the  time.  — Came  home  between  10  and  11 — I  had  like 
to  have  forgot  to  mention  that  Mr.  Johnston  was  so  kind  as  to  call 
me  into  Mrs.  J's  room  to  see  the  little  girl — &c  very  fine  one  she  is, 
but,  poor  Child;  greatly  troubled  with  a  sore  mouth — I  was  like- 
wise permitted  to  ask  Mrs.  J.  how  she  did,  and  had  the  concern  to 
find,  she  was  very  unwell. 

Wednesday  20  [January,  1773] 

Just  got  up  to  Breakfast.  Since  which  I  have  wrote  my  Journal 
since  Saturday,  and  now  go  up  Town.  Very  busy  till  2  when  I  came 
to  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  about  an  hour  in  my  office,  when  I  went  to  Mr. 
Hewes  and  staid  another  hour  with  him — from  thence  to  Mrs. 
Blair's  where  I  staid  with  her  and  Mrs.  Clarke  (tho'  I  had  the  con- 
cern to  find  them  both  unwell),  Till  9,  when  I  came  home  and  read 
in  Blackstone  till  between  10  and  11. 

Thursday  21  [January,  1773] 

In  the  morning  before  Breakfast  reading  one  of  my  new  Maga- 
zines— Afterwards  till  Dinner  very  busy  in  my  Office.  In  the 
afternoon,  there  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  I  gave  myself  a 
kind  of  holiday,  playing  a  Game  at  Billiards  with  Buchanan  (the 
first  for  many  months) — walked  with  him  and  Worth,  and  on  our 
return  into  Town,  we  met  all  the  Ladies  from  Mr.  Jones's  whom 
we  joined,  and  walked  with  round  the  Town  to  their  house,  where 
we  spent  the  evening. 

Friday  22  [January,  1773] 

This  morning  before  and  after   Breakfast  reading  Blackstone. 
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Reed,  third  vol.  from  Mr.  Johnston  only  two  or  three  days  ago. 
Very  busy  till  Dinner — after,  reading  Blackstone  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  I  went  up  Town — met  Mrs.  Barker  walking  to  Mrs. 
Blair's  and  went  with  her  there — from  thence  to  Mr.  Hewes,  — 
with  whom  I  returned  soon  after  and  drank  tea  at  Mrs.  Blair's — 
Came  home  about  Sunset,  and  spent  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Bond- 
field — most  of  the  time,  reading  Blackstone — and  a  little  of  the 
Annual  Register  for  1771 — Went  to  Bed  between  10  and  11 — 

Saturday  23  [January,  1773] 

Not  up  till  Breakfast.  Very  busy  till  past  2,  when  I  came  to  dinner. 
After  Dinner  till  Sunset  writing  in  my  Office.  Then  came  home 
and  drank  tea.  Being  by  accident  in  the  Piazza  I  heard  Mrs.  Jones 
in  hers,  and  called  to  her.  She  answered  me  very  kindly,  and  I 
went  over  and  staid  an  hour  with  them  very  agreeably.  Oh!  how 
I  hate  coldness,  and  love  a  cordiality  of  acquaintance.  Returned 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  McCulloh.40  Afterwards  read  Blackstone 
till  past  10. 

Sunday  24  [January,  1773] 

Breakfasted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy,  and  went  with  them  after- 
wards to  Mrs.  Brownrigg's.  A  house  as  neat  and  elegant  as  ever. 
Oh!  that  the  hospitable  and  friendly  Builder  of  it  was  alive!  — 
Often  did  I  think  of  him  yesterday — Spent  the  day  and  evening 
there;  during  some  part  of  which  I  fear  I  was  a  little  rude,  for 
happening  to  take  up  Clarissa  Harlowe,  I  could  not  quit  it.  I  read 
a  little  of  the  3d  volume,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  7th,  which  often 
obliged  me  to  shed  Tears.  The  Story  itself  so  very  moving,  and 
the  relation  of  it  innimitable — No  Man  surely  was  ever  a  great 
Master  of  the  Passions  than  Mr.  Richardson,  and  none,  In  my 
opinion,  ever  knew  better  to  describe  their  feelings.  — Nature 
indeed  speaks  so  powerfully,  and  with  such  lively  and  affecting 
Eloquence,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  it  is  a  Work  of  Imagina- 
tion only.  Nor,  I  am  told,  is  it,  altogether,  altho'  the  real  Story  had 
not  quite  so  melancholy  a  catastrophe.  I  knew  a  Gentleman  who 
said,  he  had  seen  the  Lady,  the  original  of  Clarissa,  but  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  mention  her.  And  that  gentleman's  word  I 
could  in  any  thing  rely  on. 

Monday  25  [January,  1773] 

Being  delayed  for  my  horse  sometime  at  Mrs.  Brownrigg's  I  did 
not  get  to  Town  till  past  10,  when,  after  getting  a  little  Break- 
fast, I  went  up  Town,  and  since  have  been  mostly  employed  in  my 
office  till  past  1,  when  I  came  home  to  dinner. 
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After  Dinner  went  over  with  Mr.  Hewes  to  Mr.  Johnston's, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  dear  Hannah  (after  near  a 
week's  painful  absence!)  tho'  no  opportunity  of  saying  much  to 
her.  Mrs.  Johnston  and  the  Child  tolerably  well.  We  came  over 
about  Sunset,  and  as  I  was  coming  up  town  met  a  Girl  of  Mrs. 
Blair's  with  her  fine  little  Boy  George,  who  asked  me  to  go  and 
drink  tea  there.  Stept  in  to  my  Office  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Colo. 
McCulloch,41  which  I  carried  to  Mr.  Hewes's,  and  then  went  to 
Mrs.  Blair's,  who,  together,  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  gave  me  a  very  kind 
reception,  wondering,  as  they  were  obliging  enough  to  say,  what 
had  become  of  me  for  two  or  three  days  past.  Staid  an  hour  or  two 
with  them,  then  came  home,  and  alternately  read  in  Blackstone 
and  chatted  with  Mrs.  Bondfield  'till  Bed-time.  The  former  chiefly. 

Tuesday  26  [January,  1773] 

After  Breakfast  employed  constantly  in  my  office  till  Dinner — 
Barter  came  and  brought  me  the  8  Volumes  of  Clarissa  which  I 
bought  of  him  for  50s.  If  I  read  them  as  I  ought  and  hope  to  do, 
they  will  be  a  very  cheap  purchase.  After  Dinner  doing  Business 
till  Sunset,  and  mostly  in  my  Office.  The  day  before  Mrs.  Clarke 
had  told  me,  she  should  go  at  this  day  to  Mr.  Johnston's,  and  that 
Miss  Hannah  was  then  to  come  to  her  Sister's.  Now,  though  I  am 
always  extremely  happy  in  Mrs.  Blair's  company,  even  without 
her  Sister,  yet  I  confess,  I  should  not  have  gone  there  this  evening, 
but  with  the  fond  hope  of  seeing  her;  (altho'  I  had  little  expecta- 
tion of  it,  having  seen  Mrs.  Clarke  in  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon 
at  Mrs.  Blair's.)  — For  Mrs.  Bondfield  was  entirely  alone,  and 
I  the  rather  wished  to  show  her  kindness  and  attention  (such  as 
it  was)  in  giving  her  my  Company,  as  she  was  always  so  good  as 
not  to  seem  to  expect  it.  — And  they  were  so  kindly  pressing  at 
Mrs.  Blair's  for  me  to  stay  the  evening,  I  could  not  decline  it,  and 
felt  no  other  reluctance  in  so  doing,  but  lest  Mrs.  B.  shod,  suppose 
herself  slighted,  — a  circumstance  which  would  give  me  much 
pain — At  the  desire  of  the  two  Ladies  I  read  a  good  deal  to  them 
in  Fielding's  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next,  which  is  agree- 
ably humorous  and  entertaining.  There  was  one  thing,  tho',  in 
which  he  greatly  displeased  me,  and  that  is,  where  he  casts  a 
Sneer  at  Mr.  Addison  and  Sir  Richd.  Steele — both  confessedly  his 
Superior,  even  in  his  own  talent,  Humour.  The  former  a  Man  who 
unitedly  Possessed  all  those  elegant  endowments  which  are 
thought,  singly  to  constitute  a  great  Character.  His  Genius,  His 
Learning,  the  incomparable  Grandeur  and  Sublimity  of  his 
Sentiments  on  the  highest  subjects,    [and  the  most]42  perfectly 
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pleasing  Talent  of  delightful  Humour  with  respect  to  the  common 
Affairs  of  Life,  added  to  an  unerring  attention  to  the  interests  of 
Virtue,  both  in  his  Writings  and  his  Conduct,  certainly  declare 
him  to  all  unprejudiced  Minds  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable, amiable  and  endearing  Characters  that  ever  lived!  May 
all  who  have  his  Talents  imitate  his  example!  — and  may  all  who 
have  them  not,  at  least  imbibe  his  reverence  for  Virtue  and  Re- 
ligion (a  reverence  formed  on  the  most  noble  conviction),  and,  as 
far  as  they  are  able,  carry  these  sacred  and  honorable  principles 
into  their  practice — 

— The  other  Gentleman,  Mr.  Steele,  tho'  not  Mr.  Addison's  equal, 
was  far  Mr.  Fielding's  Superior  in  every  Thing.  — Has  the  latter 
wrote  any  thing  that  can  compare  with  many  of  the  former's 
Papers  in  the  Spectator? — At  the  same  time,  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  Mr.  Fielding's  character  and  some  of  his  Writings; 
but  I  cannot  bear  his  presumption  in  censuring  two  Gentlemen 
deserving  so  much  praise  and  gratitude  from  all,  — and  at  least, 
not  persons  proper  objects  of  his  Satire. 

Wednesday  27  [January,  1773] 

Not  up  till  Breakfast,  being  a  good  deal  awake  in  the  night — (tho' 
when  my  dear  Hannah  comes  to  this  paragraph  she  will  perhaps 
think,  it  may  do  well  enough  for  an  excuse,  but  was  not  the  rea- 
son— as  I  generally  sleep  late — Very  well;  my  dear.  Your  Example 
justifies  me — ) — Till  Dinner  very  busy  in  my  office,  which  I  could 
not,  however,  go  to  till  near  11,  for  want  of  a  fire — but  I  was  not 
altogether  idle  till  then,  doing  a  little  business  at  different  places 
wch.  I  had  to  do.  In  the  afternoon  went  early  to  my  Office,  and 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  reading  a  little  in  Clarissa, 
having  the  first  volume  in  my  pocket,  began  it  yesterday  at  home, 
and  read  a  little  in  it  this  morning  (but  not  much)  in  my  Office.  I 
greatly  admire  Mr.  Richardson's  excellent  Talent  in  this  way.  In 
my  opinion,  it  has  not  been  nearly  equalled  by  any  other.  To 
attempt  to  describe  one  or  many  beauties,  where  all  is  excellent; 
would  be  a  difficult  and  unattainable  task.  I  shall  therefore  only 
say,  I  am  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  — the  Goodness  of  the 
author's  heart — the  fineness  of  his  Imagination — his  elegant  and 
admirable  Sentiments,  or  the  uncommon  strength  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  expresses  them — and  each  Character  most  excel- 
lently supported  throughout.  Met  with  Mr.  Johnston,  who  I 
found  was  going  over  the  Sound,  tho'  the  Weather  was  rainy.  Went 
with  him  to  his  Sister's,  and  sat  sometime  with  Mrs.  Clarke.  Had 
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the  pleasure  to  find  Mrs.  Blair  was  over  the  Creek,  so  that  I  flat- 
tered myself,  her  Sister  Hannah  might  possibly  come  over  in  the 
evening  with  her — indeed  I  greatly  flattered  myself  with  the  hope 
it  might  be  so.  Staid  with  Mr.  Johnston  till  he  set  off,  which  was 
about  4  o'clock — The  Sound  was  quite  calm,  and  as  he  had  on  his 
large  cloak,  I  hope  we  would  not  get  cold,  tho'  it  rained  a  little 
when  he  went,  and  a  great  deal  sometime  afterwards.  Went  from 
the  Wharf  to  my  Office  and  read  in  Clarissa  till  Sunset  (with  an 
interruption  now  and  then  to  see  if  Mrs.  Blair,  and  as  I  hoped, 
Hannah  were  coming  up  Street) — Went  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  and  find- 
ing her  not  come  home,  I  walked  towards  the  water-side  to  meet 
her.  Saw  Mr.  J's  Boat  returning  from  Mr.  Jones's  wharf,  and 
then  went  into  the  main  street,  and  met  only  Mrs.  Blair  and  Doc- 
tor Cathcart — My  heart  much  oppressed  by  this  disappointment, 
tho'  my  dear  Girl,  you  might  have  perhaps  caught  cold — How 
selfish  am  I,  that  I  only  take  this  as  a  consolatory  circumstance 
now  she  has  not  come,  and  did  not  before  think  it  a  proper  reason 
why  she  should  not  come!  But  I  hope,  I  shall  certainly  see  her 
to-morrow.  Mrs.  Clarke  says  she  will  go  over.  Till  then,  my  Angel, 
adieu!  — Drank  tea  at  Mrs.  Blair's — then  came  home — attempted 
to  read  in  Blackstone,  but  the  Dr.  and  Charles  going  to  play  cards, 
I  came  to  my  Journal.  Chatted  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bondfield,  till  I  went  to  Bed.  — would  have  read  Clarissa, 
but  did  not  care  to  show  the  Book,  lest  it  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  me,  and  I  do  not  always  get  back  the  books  I  lend. 

Thursday  28  [January,  1773] 

In  the  morning  before  Breakfast  reading  Clarissa.  Afterwards 
'till  Dinner  busy  in  my  Office.  Till  a  Fire  was  made,  which  was  not 
till  past  10,  I  held  myself  excused  in  reading  that  Book,  and 
parted  from  it  with  reluctance — Have  the  happiness  to  hear  the 
Miss  Johnstons  are  at  Mrs.  Blair's — I'll  go  by  and  by  to  see  them. 
All  the  afternoon  busy  in  my  office — then  went  to  Mrs.  B.  and 
staid  till  late — Miss  Annie  was  gone  before  I  went  there. 

Friday  29  [January,  1773] 

Busy  in  my  Office  till  Dinner.  — Afterwards,  after  doing  a  little 
business  with  John  Hodgson,  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  and  staid  very 
happily  till  near  11 — 

Saturday  30  [January,  1773] 

Up  pretty  early,  and  reading  Blackstone  till  Breakfast.  After- 
wards all  day,  except  at  dinner  time,  very  busy  in  the  office.  — In 
the  evening  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Gentm.  in  Town  on  a  rumour 
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of  the  Small  Pox  being  here.  — They  wishing  a  place  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  country,  where  they  might  be  removed  to,  I  agreed  to 
go  with  Mich.  Payne  in  the  morning,  tho'  I  had  had  thoughts  of 
taking  Physick.  — But  all  the  rest  were  silently  reluctant.  — Went 
to  Mrs.  Blair's  and  drank  tea — hoped  to  find  Hannah  there,  but 
was  mistaken — and  this  made  me  very  low  spirited.  Came  home 
and  read  in  Clarissa  till  I  went  to  Bed — 

Sunday  31st  [January,  1773] 

After  Breakfast  rode  out  with  Mich.  Payne — but  we  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Returned  and  went  to  Church,  unexpectedly  finding  that 
Tommy  Blount's  Pallbearers  (all  but  me  I  mean)  were  going  to 
Church — drest  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  went  there — Obliged  to 
come  home  quickly  and  devest  myself  of  my  habiliments,  so  that 
I  had  not  the  happiness  to  speak  to  the  Miss  Johnstons.  — Buch- 
anan and  I  were  to  dine  at  Mr.  Pollok's  and  went  together  there. 
Seeing,  when  I  came  in,  two  more  plates  that  I  could  account  for, 
I  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  that  the  Miss  Johnstons  dined 
there  but  it  was  not  so.  All  the  afternoon  there  and  after  tea  just 
had  time  to  catch  the  dear  Girls,  and  walked  down  to  the  Boat 
with  them,  — and  when  there,  upon  their  kind  invitation,  went 
over  the  Creek — Mrs.  Johnston  was  taken  very  ill  while  I  staid — 
I  had  some  happy  minutes  with  the  Miss  Johnstons,  whose  com- 
pany is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.  Came  over  between  9  and  10, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Johnston43  about  the  Small  Pox,  which 
I  was  going  to  carry  to  the  Post  office,  but  luckily  met  Mr.  Jones, 
who  told  me,  it  was  generally  thought  the  public  apprehension 
about  that  disorder  was  groundless. 

Monday  1st  Feby.  [1773] 

— Dr.  Ferguson  went  to  see  the  Persons  supposed  to  have  the  small 
Pox,  and  agreeably  informed  the  town,  he  did  not  think  it  that 
disorder — myself  busy  in  my  Office  all  the  Forenoon,  and  most  of 
the  afternoon — In  the  evening  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  where  I  had 
the  happiness  to  find  my  dear  Miss  Hannah,  and  spent  a  very 
happy  evening  with  them. 

Tuesday  2d  Feby.  [1773] 

All  the  morning  very  busy — In  the  afternoon  a  little  time  in  my 
office,  and  found  a  steady  inclination  to  business,  but  having  time 
enough  before  me;  I  would  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  my 
dear  Girl — Went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  and  staid  with  them  both  till  after 
Tea,  when  I  was  obliged  to  go  home,  having  promised  Mrs.  Bond- 
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field  to  come  to  a  little  dance  she  was  to  have  here — Met  Mrs. 
Clarke — joined  her — and  walked  back  again  with  Miss  Hannah  to 
the  Boat — .  Came  home  and  spent  a  very  so  so  evening,  with  very 
so  so  company.  Mrs.  Bondfield  the  only  one  very  agreeable. 

Wednesday  3d  [February,  1773] 

Busy  all  the  Morning  and  afternoon  in  my  office — Came  home  and 
found  Mich.  Payne  here — Cards  being  proposed,  I  unwillingly 
joined — When  he  went  away,  I  read  in  Clarissa  till  I  went  to  Bed — 

Thursday  4th.  [February,  1773] 

This  morning  up  sometime  before  Breakfast — not  long  enough, 
tho',  to  read — Afterwards  very  busy  in  my  Office  till  one — (I  forget 
only  a  little  so — )  Went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  for  a  moment,  and  soon 
after  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  Miss  Johnstons  come  in — 
Betsey  West  being  with  them,  and  going  to  Mrs.  Anderson's,  I 
walked  with  her.  Mrs.  Blair  kindly  asked  me  to  dine  with  her,  but 
I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  decline  it.  — Soon  after  dinner  went 
there,  and  came  home  about  9  o'clock,  having  some  little  things  to 
do,  as  I  hoped  to  set  off  next  day  or  Saturday  at  farthest. 

Friday  5  [February,  1773] 

All  the  Morning,  and  most  of  the  afternoon,  busy  in  my  office — 
When  I  had  done,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's,  but  found  the  Miss  John- 
stons just  gone.  — After  calling  at  two  or  three  places,  as  I  had 
promised  to  go  to  Mr.  Johnstons  this  afternoon  or  evening  I  went 
to  the  Wharf  and  staid  sometime,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  getting 
over — Came  home  in  the  Evening  and  very  uneasily  waited  in 
momentary  expectation  of  Bob's  coming  from  Virginia — reading 
Clarissa — At  last  went  to  Bed,  but  could  not  sleep  for  a  long  time. 

Saturday  6  [February,  1773] 

This  morning  going  up  Town  to  prepare  for  my  Journey,  expect- 
ing Bob  every  minute,  I  called  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pearson  at  Robert 
Blair's — Found  there  many  Gentlemen  assembled,  and  had  the 
melancholy  intelligence  that  the  Disorder  suspected  to  be  the 
Small  Pox  was  certainly  it.  — All  day  doing  very  little — being  on 
the  point,  as  I  expected,  of  going  to  New  bern — In  compliance  with 
Dr.  Lenox's  and  Dr.  Cathcart's  Desire  I  agreed  to  wait  till  Mon- 
day, that  I  might  acquaint  Mr.  Johnston  Truly — I  may  not  indeed 
be  able  to  go  there,  for  I  must  wait  Bob's  return — But  he  will 
certainly  be  here  to-morrow.  — if  not,  to  night.  — Just  after  Din- 
ner met  Cumming  and  reed,  from  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnston 
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and  the  Chief  Justice44 — Went  to  carry  a  letter  from  the  former 
to  Dr.  Cathcart — My  dear  Hannah  came  out  to  me,  but  seemed 
quite  unwell — She  complained  of  a  headach,  and  had  been  lying 
down — Business  I  had  to  do  for  the  Chief  Justice  obliged  me  to 
come  away  suddenly — and  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Hannah  thought 
me  cool — Oh!  could  she  have  seen  my  Heart!  but  the  House  ap- 
peared dull,  and  tho'  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  particular  to 
her  gives  me  the  highest  joy,  yet  I  did  not  think  I  had  such  an  op- 
portunity then — Oh!  my  dear  Girl  for  the  happy  time  when  I  shall 
have  such  always — Came  over  very  sorrowfully,  — my  heart  great- 
ly affected  with  the  Small  Pox  being  here,  — and  after  loitering 
about  at  different  places  went  to  Mrs.  Blair's  and  staid  very  agree- 
ably with  her  and  Mrs.  Clarke  till  9 — We  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation about  the  Disorder  in  Town — I  see  no  other  alternative 
for  my  near  and  dear  Friends  but  either  to  go  to  Mount  Galant45 
with  Mrs.  Dawson,  or  to  be  inoculated — The  former  will  be  killing 
deprivation  of  their  company  to  me,  — the  other  may  produce 
dreadful  consequences  — But  as  I  should  abhor  my  self,  did  I 
think  of  my  own  situation  when  theirs  is  in  so  much  danger,  I 
heartily  wish  the  former  scheme  may  be  adopted — tho'  at  their 
return  they  may  be  still  in  danger — God  grant  a  happy  termina- 
tion of  this  evil — I  fear  it  will  be  a  most  unhappy  one — 


1  Mrs.  Hall  was  the  widow  of  the  Reverend  Clement  Hall,  former  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  and  the  mother  of  JFs  friend  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones.  For 
the  Hall- Jones  connection,  see  Chowan  Deed  Books,  M-l,  p.  155,  A&H;  Chowan 
Tax  Lists,  1774,  A&H. 

2  Mr.  Skinner  may  have  been  William  Skinner  of  Perquimans  County, 
which  he  later  represented  in  the  provincial  congresses,  in  addition  to  being 
a  militia  officer. 

3  Robert  Smith,  Edenton  merchant  and  Revolutionary  leader,  was  a 
bachelor  who  spent  considerable  time  with  the  Iredells  and  Johnstons. 

4  Probably  Elizabeth  Penelope  Eelbeck,  daughter  of  Joseph  Eelbeck, 
whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Barker.  Elizabeth's  second  husband 
was  Dr.  Samuel  Dickinson,  a  prominent  Edentonian.  See  John  Hodgson's  will, 
Cupola  House  Papers,  UNC;  Henry  Eelbeck's  will,  Chowan  County  Wills, 
Book  B,  215,  A&H. 

5  Horni blow's  Tavern,  on  King  Street,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  block 
between  the  Courthouse  Green  and  the  corner  of  Broad  Street  (see  Sauthier 
map).  Operated  as  early  as  1753  by  a  John  Vaun,  the  tavern  was  run  by  John 
Horniblow  by  the  spring  of  1768,  although  he  did  not  obtain  ownership  until 
1770.  He  sold  it  in  1777  to  a  George  Gray;  it  remained  in  his  family  for  many 
years,  later  known  as  O'Malley's  Ordinary.  Chowan  Deed  Books,  A-l,  p.  348, 
0-1,  pp.  132,  294,  R-l,  p.  16,  Chowan  County  Courthouse. 

6  William  Littlejohn,  a  native  of  Inverness,  Scotland,  about  1760  went  to 
Edenton,  where  he  was  in  business  as  a  merchant  for  forty  years.  North 
Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  I  (April,  1900),  268-283. 
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7  Since  Joseph  Addison  did  not  write  an  essay  devoted  primarily  to  the 
subject  of  "fame"  in  Volume  IV  of  The  Spectator,  Jl  may  have  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  Addison  a  piece  (no.  554)  by  John  Hughes,  another  contributor. 
Addison's  best-known  essays  on  fame  (nos.  255-257)  appear  in  Volume  II. 
Donald  F.  Bond  (ed.),  The  Spectator  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  5  volumes, 
1965),  11,490-502,  IV,  490-491. 

8  Queen  Anne's  Creek,  which  separated  Samuel  Johnston's  Hayes  from 
Edenton. 

9  Polly  Jones  was  probably  a  sister  of  Thomas  Jones.  She  seems  to  have 
returned  to  England  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  See  Jones's  will,  Chowan 
County  Wills,  Book  A,  149,  A&H. 

10  John  Baptist  Beasley,  one  of  Edenton's  leading  citizens,  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  1768. 

11  Andrew  Miller  operated  a  store  and  later  moved  to  Halifax.  Chowan  Deed 
Books,  Q-l,p.  170. 

12  Mr.  Bruce  seems  to  have  been  employed  as  a  lay  reader  and  possibly  as  a 
teacher  in  the  parish  school.  The  rector,  Daniel  Earl,  divided  his  time  between 
the  church  in  Edenton  and  several  chapels  in  the  outlying  areas. 

13  Archibald  Corrie,  a  merchant  and  justice  of  the  peace,  was  a  part  of  JI's 
social  circle. 

14  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield. 

15  Nathaniel  Allen  (d.  1805),  Joseph  Hewes's  nephew  and  business  partner, 
married  first  Mary  Dawson,  daughter  of  John  and  Penelope  Dawson.  North 
Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  I  (October,  1900),  517. 

16  JI's  diary  entry  of  August  28,  1770,  provides  the  first  reference  to  his 
budding  romance  with  Hannah  Johnston.  Her  name  does  not  appear  in  his 
extant  correspondence  before  1772, 

17  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe  of  Buncombe  Hall,  a  prominent  militia  officer 
and  vocal  opponent  of  British  measures,  lived  in  Tyrrell  County,  although 
the  Buncombes  were  prominent  in  Edenton  social  circles.  His  wife  is  buried 
under  the  main  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Edenton.  His  daughters  were 
largely  reared  by  the  Cullen  Pollok  family  of  Edenton.  Appointed  colonel  of 
the  Fifth  North  Carolina  Regiment  in  1776,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner at  Germantown  in  October,  1777.  Paroled  in  Philadelphia,  he  fell  down 
a  flight  of  stairs,  which  reopened  his  old  wounds  and  resulted  in  his  death  in 
May,  1778.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  I,  197-199;  Hugh  F.  Rankin,  The 
North  Carolina  Continentals  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1971),  8,  63,  117-118,  hereinafter  cited  as  Rankin,  N.C.  Continentals. 

18  Not  found. 

19  Andrew  Little  was  a  merchant  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hardy. 

20  Young  Gustavus  III  ascended  the  Swedish  throne  in  1770  and — encour- 
aged by  the  French  crown — resolved  to  be  more  than  the  nonentity  that  his 
father  had  been,  subservient  to  the  four-chamber  diet.  Capitalizing  on  political 
disputes  between  the  "Hat"  and  "Cap"  parties,  he  staged  an  easy  coup  d'etat. 
With  wide  popular  support,  he  promised  to  preserve  Swedish  liberties  and 
proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  accepted  by  the  diet.  If  it  greatly 
increased  the  king's  power,  as  JI  noted,  it  nonetheless  had  certain  desirable 
features.  "It  was  the  first  written  and  consciously  modern  constitution  in  an 
era  that  was  to  produce  many  such,"  says  Robert  R.  Palmer  in  The  Age  of 
Democratic  Revolution  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  2  volumes, 
1959-1964),  I,  99-102. 

21  JI  apparently  lived  with  at  least  two  families  prior  to  his  marriage  in 
July,  1773:  both — Robert  Hardy  and  Charles  Bondfield — were  in  the  last 
block  at  the  east  end  of  King  Street.  From  the  two  houses  JI  had  a  good  view 
of  the  crossing  from  Queen  Anne's  Creek  to  Hayes.  Chowan  Deed  Books,  O-l, 
pp.  5,  228,  Q-l,  p.  265,  M-l,  p.  327. 
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22  JI  copied  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  (county)  court  for  Jones,  the 
clerk,  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

23  Ned  Vail,  son  of  Edward  Vail,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

24  Sarah  Brownrigg,  widow  of  Richard  Brownrigg  of  Wingfield,  had  already 
suffered  a  scandal   involving  her  parents  more  than  a  decade  earlier.  Her 
father,  John  Campbell,  had  complained  in  court  of  an  affair  between  his  wife 
Mary  Hill   and  the  leading  physician  of  the  Albemarle  region,   Dr.   Robert 
Lenox.  According  to  Campbell,  Lenox  brought  Mrs.  Campbell  under  his  "Evil 
Genius"   by  giving  her  a  preparation  made  from   Spanish  flies,  which — as 
Campbell  expressed  it — fired  her  normally  "cold  constitution."  In  1763  Lenox 
was  convicted  of  adultery,  but  his  reputation  remained  high  with  many  prom- 
inent people,  who  doubtless  viewed  the  conviction  as  questionable,  and  who, 
quite  correctly,  considered  Campbell  to  be  volatile  and  unstable.  The  Edenton 
Superior  Court  records  detail  the  charges  against  Lenox.  The  only  secondary 
account  is  Thomas   C.   Parramore,   "The   Saga  of  'the   Bear'   and  the   'Evil 
Genius,'  "   Bulletin  of  the   History   of  Medicine,  XLII    (July-August,   1968), 
321-331,  hereinafter  cited  as  Parramore,   "The  Saga  of  'The  Bear'  and  the 
'Evil  Genius.'  " 

25  Not  found. 

26  The  Wests,  another  local  family  with  complicated  lineage,  were  related 
to  the  Lenoxes,  Polloks,  and  Cathcarts.  North  Carolina  Historical  and  Geneal- 
ogical Register,  II  (April,  October,  1901),  268,  602,  603. 

27  Mary  "Polly"  Blount's  appearance  affords  an  opportunity  to  identify 
some  Edenton  segments  of  the  ubiquitous  Blount  family  of  eastern  North 
Carolina.  John  Blount,  Jr.,  apparently  a  fourth  generation  North  Carolinian, 
and  his  wife  were  both  dead.  Consequently,  Mary  lived  with  her  oldest  brother 
of  Mulberry  Hill,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  later  sheriff,  who  himself  about 
1778  married  Ann  Hall,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clement  Hall.  Mary  Blount's 
sister  Elizabeth  married  John  Baptist  Beasley,  the  justice  of  the  peace.  Her 
brother  Wilson  owned  a  number  of  lots  in  Edenton;  Wilson's  wife,  mentioned 
in  this  diary  passage,  was  Anne  Griffith  of  New  Bern,  where  the  Wilson 
Blounts  later  moved.  According  to  local  tradition,  Wilson  Blount  and  his  wife 
eventually  fell  out;  they  lived  in  the  same  house  for  years  without  speaking 
to  each  other  and  even  painted  a  stripe  down  the  center  of  the  stairway  so 
that  they  need  not  walk  on  the  same  side.  Mary  Blount  herself  in  1778 
married  Charles  Pettigrew,  later  rector  of  St.  Paul's.  Lemmon,  Parson  Petti- 
grew,  31-36;  Chowan  Deed  Books,  Q-l,  p.  11,  R-l,  p.  172;  Archibald  Henderson 
and  Bayard  Wootten,  Old  Homes  and  Gardens  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939),  plate  7.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  Blounts,  especially  the  distantly  related  and  better-known  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  who  were  active  in  political  and  business  affairs  in  and 
around  Tarboro  and  Washington,  North  Carolina,  see  Alice  B.  Keith  and 
William  H.  Masterson  (eds.),  The  John  Gray  Blount  Papers  (Raleigh:  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  3  volumes.  1952-1965),  hereinafter  cited 
as  Keith  and  Masterson,  Blount  Papers. 

28Cullen  Pollok,  or  Pollock  (1731-1795),  a  blue-blood  by  North  Carolina 
standards,  traced  his  family's  wealth  and  influence  back  to  the  proprietary 
period  when  the  first  Thomas  Pollok  was  president  of  the  council  and,  for  a 
time,  governor.  Thomas  II,  a  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  was  the  father  of  JI's 
friend,  probably  the  third  Pollok  to  be  named  Cull  en;  an  earlier  Cullen  had 
served  on  the  royal  council.  (The  Polloks  invariably  named  their  sons  Thomas, 
Cullen,  and  George — to  the  consternation  of  later  students  of  the  period!) 
See  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  I,  411-412;  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  North  Carolina 
Wills  .  .  .  (Raleigh:  E.  M.  Uzzell,  1910),  hereinafter  cited  as  Grimes,  Wills; 
J.  Bryan  Grimes,  North  Carolina  Wills  and  Inventories  .  .  .  (Raleigh:  Ed- 
wards and  Broughton  Printing  Company,  1912),  hereinafter  cited  as  Grimes, 
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Wills  and  Inventories.;  North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
III  (January,  1903),  156-158.  Unlike  his  older  relatives,  Cullen  Pollok  seems 
mainly  to  have  eschewed  politics  (he  was  falsely  accused  of  loyalism  in  the 
Revolution).   Dividing  his  time  between  Balgray  on  the  Chowan  River  and 
his  Edenton  townhouse,  Pollok  and  his  wife  had  the  wealth  and  leisure  to 
enjoy  vacation  trips  to  New  York  City  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Pollok 
exported  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  in  ships  owned  by  his  merchant 
friend  Aaron  Lopez  of  Newport.  Virginia  B.  Piatt,  "Tar,  Staves,  and  New 
England  Rum:  The  Trade  of  Aaron  Lopez  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  with 
Colonial  North  Carolina,"  NCHR,  XLVIII  (January,  1971),  1-22. 

29  This  is  a  reference  to  JI's  letter  to  his  father,  October  22,  1772,  above, 
in  which  he  discusses  his  courtship  and  desire  for  marriage.  Perhaps  he  was 
copying  an  original  draft  into  his  letter  book,  which  is  the  only  extant  version. 

30  The  fact  that  JI  had  a  slight  speech  impediment  may  help  to  explain  his 
strong  interest  in  Lawson's  volume,  although  obviously  forensic  talents  were 
of  benefit  to  a  lawyer. 

:J1  James  Burgh,  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  (London:  J.  and  K.  Knopton, 
1754),  and  later  editions,  the  second  in  1769.  Burgh,  a  great  favorite  with 
Americans,  was  one  of  the  "commonwealthmen,"  writers  who  occupied  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Whig  tradition.  Oscar  and  Mary  F.  Handlin,  "James 
Burgh  and  American  Revolutionary  Theory,"  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Proceedings,  LXXIII  (1961),  38-57. 

32  Dukinfield  to  JI,  June  2,  1772,  above. 

33  Note  that  JI  did  the  same  thing  on  December  11,  1772. 

34  This  was  JI's  second  complete  reading  of  Blackstone,  whose  works  he 
had  finished  the  previous  year.  JI  to  Francis  Iredell,  July  31,  1771,  above. 

35  Mrs.  Sarah  Howe  was  the  wife  of  Arthur  Howe  (d.  1774?),  a  lawyer  who 
had  been  commissioned  register  of  deeds  for  Chowan  County  in  1763.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Robert  Howe,  a  major  general  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
army.  Chowan  County  Minute  Book,  A&H;  Chowan  Deed  Books,  M-l,  p. 
153.  See  the  will  of  their  father  Jacob  Howe,  New  Hanover  County  Deed 
Books,  D,  153,  New  Hanover  County  Courthouse. 

36  Letters  from  JI's  parents  and  brother  not  found. 

37  Not  found. 

38  Margaret  Johnston  (1773-1774). 

39  George,  Lord  Lyttelton  (1709-1773),  was  known  as  "the  good  Lord 
Lyttelton,"  recognized  for  his  excellent  character,  amiability,  and  benevolence. 
An  essayist  of  some  repute,  he  was  also  a  patron  of  literary  men.  DNB,  XII, 
369-374. 

40  Not  found. 

41  Not  found. 

42  Page  blurred;  bracketed  words  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  161. 

43  Not  found. 

44  Not  found.  Soon  afterward  J I  did  travel  to  New  Bern,  where  Samuel 
Johnston  was  serving  in  the  assembly  which  was  then  debating  a  new  court 
law. 

45  Mount  Gallant,  in  nearby  Northampton  County,  has  an  altitude  of  250 
feet.  Mrs.  Dawson  likely  intended  to  stay  at  William  Maule's  plantation  there, 
which  was  also  known  as  Mount  Gallant.  Powell,  N.C.  Gazetteer,  338; 
Cumming,  Southeast  in  Early  Maps,  plate  65. 
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1774 

Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

Temple  13h.  Janry.  1774 
Dear  Jemmy, 

I  have  been  now  5  Months  in  England,  without  meeting  a  line 
from  you;  the  books  you  sent  to  care  of  Mr.  Elmsy  are  never  come 
to  hand,  pray  enquire  and  do  the  needful  that  they  be  not  lost. 
Apropos  of  books,  let  me  know  what  has  become  of  those  the  Goths 
of  N k  seized  for  me,  and  what  I  am  likely  to  get. 

I  hear  of  your  marriage  (from  your  Mother,)  with  Miss  H.  John- 
ston. I  most  affectionately,  wish  it  may  prove  a  happy  one;  and 
have  little  doubt  but  that  it  will.  I  beg  you  will  present  me  to  her, 
and  the  family,  as  one  who  is  happy  in  your  Connection  and  who 
will  ever  wish  and  Endeavor  to  deserve  their  kind  Opinion.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  affair  of  the  Collection  remains  still  in  Suspense.  I 
was  in  great  hopes  it  would  have  been  ordered  before  this  busy 
Season  came  on.  I  am  assured  there  is  no  danger.  Men  in  a  pre- 
mier's Situation  are  not  to  be  precipitated.  I  have  hardly  any  fears 
but  it  will  go  well,  and  I  hope  very  soon.  I  have  wrote  you  several 
letters  since  my  arrival.  The  two  last  on  a  very  important  matter, 
committed  to  your  friendship  and  care,  and  which  I  rest  assured 
you  have  managed  to  your  own  credit,  and  to  my  expectations,  I 
mean  the  affair  of  Mr.  Montfort's  protested  bill.  You  are  so  fully 
informed  by  me  in  this  business  that  I  have  only  to  add,  it  is  an 
opportunity  you  have  to  Serv  and  oblige  me,  and  I  will  neither 
doubt  your  Spirit  or  your  Ability  to  do  it.  The  first  object  is  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  Bill  [.  .  .]  and  Int.  the  next  to  replace 
it  to  my  friends  here,  the  soonest  possible.  I  depend  you  will  never 
rest  till  you  have  accomplished  this  business.  If  Mr  Montfort's 
attempts  any  delay  or  difficulty  in  this  matter,  I  have  no  measures 
to  keep  with  him.  It  is  a  debt  of  honor,  and  ought  to  be  paid  with 
honor.  I  expect  a  very  full  account  of  your  proceedings,  with  the 
fruits  thereof.  The  Confidence  I  place  in  you,  makes  me  request 
you  to  write  me  often,  and  very  fully  of  every  thing  you  may  know 
relative  to  my  affairs,  particularly,  how  matters  are  managed  by 
this.  I  have  intrusted,  and  I  call  on  you,  in  honor,  not  to  keep  any- 
thing back  from  me,  depending  on  my  inviolable  prudence. 

Be  of  every  use  you  can  in  getting  Bills  or  Cash  for  proc,  keep- 
ing up  the  necessary  Correspondence  with  BM.  C,  T.  L.  [?],  Mr. 
McGuire  &c.  Answer  particularly,  and  Specifically,  the  several 
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matters  of  business  contained  in  the  several  letters  I  have  wrote 
you.  Pay  ever  whatever  money  you  may  have  in  hand,  on  my 
account  to  be  accounted  for  to  me,  to  Mr.  Gibson  or  Mr.  Driver,  a 
few  days  before  each  of  the  .  .  .  Meetings  of  the  Merchants  at 
Wmsburgh.  Speedy  Remittances  are  a  vast  object  to  me,  and  much 
must  depend  on  the  Event.  What  of  the  Indian  Land?  Be  guarded 
in  your  expressions  when  you  write  me,  for  fear  your  letters  may 
meet  a  Villain's  interceptive  Hands,  all  whom  May  Heav'n  in 
its  Justice,  Curse! 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  not  hearing  from  you.  I  am  just 
returned  from  Bath,  where  I  spent  6  weeks,  and  was  immensely 
facetious,  uttering  Bon-mots  in  Abundance,  and  playing  whist 
without  loss  either  of  money  or  Reputation,  dreaming  Life  away, 
as  agreeably  as  I  can.  I  left  your  Mother  well.  My  father  adds  his 
best  wishes  for  you.  My  very  best  Complts.  attend  you  and  my 
new  Cousin.  May  every  felicity  I  have  dreamt  of,  in  such  a  State, 
be  realized  by  you!  And  that  is  not  saying  a  little,  for  when  awake, 
I  can  dream  very  tolerably.  My  best  respects  to  Mr.  Johnston  and 
family,  and  Complts.  to  Col.  Harvey,  Mr.  Hewes  &c.  Write  me 
often  and  fully.  I  am  ever  Your  assured  Friend 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 
RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Linlithgow,  23  February,  1774 

I  was  favored  with  yours,  my  dear  Iredell,  dated  in  October,  at 
Dukinfield,  on  the  23d  ult.1  From  the  account  you  give  of  politics, 
your  country  must  be  in  a  very  unenviable  situation.  And  although 
you  wish  it,  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  for  being  absent  from  your 
councils  and  assemblies.  Nothing  material  happened  while  I  was 
there  to  cause  my  character  or  abilities  as  a  statesman  to  be  called 
in  question;  but  how  long  they  might  have  stood  unimpeached  I 
don't  presume  to  engage.  Many  persons  with  good  intentions 
equal  to  my  own,  and  with  much  superior  abilities,  have  been 
drawn  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  question,  and  then  all  their  former 
good  services  have  been  entirely  forgot. 

You  must  have  received  letters  from  me  since  the  one  I  wrote 
at  Bristol,  for  I  have  written  since  I  came  here.  Your  letter,  which 
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now  lies  before  me,  is  the  only  one  unanswered,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  delayed  so  long,  had  I  not  been  waiting  for  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Almon,  who  was  to  have  sent  your  books.  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  dated  17th  December,  with  the  account  of  the 
books  I  had  ordered.  He  told  me  they  were  packed  up,  and  should 
be  sent  by  the  first  ship  upon  receipt  of  a  bill  from  me,  and  that  I 
should  receive  advice  of  the  ship's  name  by  post.  I  sent  him  a  draft 
on  my  agents  on  the  24th  for  the  sum,  and  have  not  since  that  time 
had  a  line  from  him.  The  books  ordered,  with  the  prices,  are  as 
follows:  Commons  Debates,  9  vols.,  £2  14  0;  Ainsworth's  Diet., 
£  1;  Livy,  £1;  Horace  and  Virgil,  8s.; — in  all,  £5  2  0,  for  which  sum 
I  made  the  draft.  I  wrote  to  my  brother,  who  is  now  in  London, 
to  desire  he  would  call  on  Almon  to  know  if  he  had  received  the 
bill  and  sent  the  books,  and  let  me  know  the  reason  he  had  not 
written  me. 

I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  our  correspondence.  I 
assure  you  it  does  not  give  me  less  satisfaction,  nor  can  you  have 
a  greater  wish  for  its  continuance.  Besides,  the  disagreeableness 
you  mention  of  chance  directions  will  now  be  obviated,  for  we  shall 
always  be  quartered  a  year  in  one  place.  We  shall  remove  from 
Scotland  in  about  six  weeks,  and  shall  go  to  Manchester,  where 
we  stay  till  some  time  in  March,  1775,  and  after  taking  the  tour  of 
England,  we  shall  return  to  Scotland  in  1779  or  '80,  if  there  should 
be  no  war  in  the  mean  time,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  it  at 
present. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  happy  conjunction,  and  am  glad  you 
have  had  your  health  so  well.  July  was  a  warm  month — you  would 
have  no  occasion  for  blankets.  You  have  had  a  great  many  mar- 
riages very  lately.  I  like  Brimage's  short  courtship — 'tis  like 
running  a  hare  with  a  greyhound.  I  don't  think  our  friend  Berry 
has  played  his  cards  well.  How  does  he  bear  his  disappointment? 
I'm  told  he  was  too  inattentive,  and  thought  her  quite  young 
enough;  but  my  mother  says,  she  supposes  the  lady  thought  her- 
self old  enough,  and  from  what  I  can  recollect  of  her,  she  was  not 
a  backward  plant  when  I  saw  her.  I  suppose  she  has  a  fortune. 
How  is  Miss  Sukey  Cornell?  1  saw  Mrs.  T.  Gilchrist2  when  in 
Liverpool,  who  told  me  that  her  brother,  Wiley  Jones,  had  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  but  that  her  father  had  said  he  would  never 
consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  any  person  who  would 
risk  a  fortune  on  a  horse  race — upon  which  he  very  properly  and 
spiritedly  declined  any  further  solicitation,  saying,  that  as  it  was 
his  favorite  amusement  he  would  not  be  under  any  engagement  to 
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release  it  before  marriage;  but  that  if  it  had  afterwards  happened 
that  his  wife  should  solicit  it  as  a  favor,  he  would  submit  to  any 
thing  for  her  satisfaction.  How  does  Col.  Eaton?  I  have  never  heard 
mention  of  him  since  his  confinement  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  sister's  overseer.  In  a  letter  I  lately  received  from  Baldy 
Buchanan  at  Glasgow,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Gil- 
christ, at  Norfolk,  and  says  that  he  shot  himself  in  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
I  went  over  in  December  last  to  see  Buchanan,  and  to  forward 
some  letters  to  Mr.  Pearson  and  you.  Our  surgeon,  Mr.  Thomson, 
was  with  me.  We  stayed  five  days  there.  The  first  day  we  dined 
alone,  we  drank  more  than  we  generally  do  when  by  ourselves,  for 
the  weather  had  been  very  stormy,  and  we  were  afraid  of  catching 
cold.  We  were  very  wet,  and  did  not  choose  to  stop  and  change 
clothes,  on  the  way,  but  rode  through  without  drawing  bit — 31 
miles.  We  dined  two  days  with  a  Regiment  of  Foot  quartered 
there — one  with  Baldy,  and  another  with  one  of  his  friends.  I  was 
very  drunk  each  day,  and  never  knew  how  I  got  to  bed.  Thomson 
was  not  quite  so  bad.  They  drink  very  hard  at  Glasgow,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland.  I  told  you  in  a  former 
letter  that  we  never  drank  much  when  alone.  You  desire  I'll  give 
you  a  sketch  of  our  manner  of  living.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
not  a  regiment  in  the  service  that  lives  more  amicably  together. 
There  are  few  that  have  not  some  particular  folly — some  dress — 
some  play — one  is  particular  for  each  officer  keeping  his  girl — 
others  drink — and  I  believe  we  come  in  that  set,  and  stand  pretty 
high  on  the  list.  The  inns  in  this  town  are  so  abominably  dirty 
that  we  could  not  live  in  them,  but  took  a  house,  and  one  of  the 
dragoon's  wife  is  our  cook  and  himself  is  butler.  The  trumpets 
sound  in  the  morning  soon  after  6  o'clock  for  the  men  to  go  to  their 
horses;  and  again  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  when  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  quarter-master  and  subaltern  officers  to  visit  the  stables 
and  see  the  men  have  taken  proper  care  of  the  horses.  The  quarter- 
master goes  round  every  morning,  but  'tis  not  expected  that  the 
officers  should  do  it  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week,  till  we 
come  to  field  days,  and  then  every  day:  and  they  are  not  confined 
to  that  particular  hour,  but  may  order  the  men's  attendance  at 
the  stable  whenever  they  choose.  I  go  this  about  three  times  a 
week,  and  generally  in  the  morning,  sometimes  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  for  they  go  then,  and  at  8  at  night.  This  is  all  our  duty 
at  present,  except  attending  the  parades  every  day,  which  we  don't 
much  attend  to.  Our  men  are  very  well  behaved,  and  our  superior 
officers  not  strict  disciplinarians.  When  we  get  to  Manchester  I 
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expect  we  shall  have  something  more  to  do  before  the  review.  We 
expect  to  have  three  field  days  on  horseback,  and  three  on  foot, 
every  week,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  for  the  regiment  has 
not  been  together  these  four  years  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time. 
I  wrote  to  the  governor  while  in  London,  and  have  received  an 
answer  from  him.  Is  Mr.  Palmer  or  Marm.  Jones  returned,  and 
who  succeeds  me  in  the  Council?3  What  sort  of  a  piece  is  Will 
Palmer's  wife?  I  have  neither  thought,  intention  or  wish  for 
matrimony  at  present.  I  have  got  into  a  snug  acquaintance  which 
prevents  my  falling  much  in  love.  You  must  not  let  this  letter  be 
seen.  I  fear  Mrs.  Iredell  would  not  entertain  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  me  if  she  was  to  see  it.  I  beg  my  respectful  compliments 
to  her,  and  wish  her  every  happiness  she  can  expect.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Hewes  and  all  my  friends.  And  believe  me, 
my  dear  friend, 

With  great  affection  and  esteem, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  186-189). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Martha  Gilchrist,  sister  of  the  prominent  Jones  brothers  of  Halifax,  was 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Gilchrist,  a  Suffolk,  Virginia,  merchant,  who  moved  his 
family  to  Halifax  in  1774.  Tlje  John  Gilchrist  mentioned  below  was  her 
husband's  brother.  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  465-467. 

3  Robert  Palmer,  besides  occupying  a  seat  on  the  royal  council,  1764-1775, 
was  a  general  in  the  militia,  a  customs  official,  and  a  jurist.  A  loyalist  in  the 
Revolution,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  lands  through  confiscation.  Price, 
"  'Men  of  Good  Estates,'  "  79,  82  n32;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  particularly 
Volumes  VI-VIII.  Marmaduke  Jones  was  also  a  royal  councillor,  1771-1773. 
Price,  "  'Men  of  Good  Estates,'  "  79,  81  n21.  At  that  time  no  replacement  had 
been  named  for  Dukinfield  on  the  council. 


Josiah  Martin  to  James  Iredell 

New  Bern  Feby.  25th.  1774 


Sir 


Continual  engagement  in  business,  has  prevented  me  acknowl- 
edging sooner  the  Acct.  of  your  Letter  of  the  10th.  of  November.1 

If  the  Papers  in  your  Office  do  not  enable  you  to  give  me  the 
full  information  I  have  required  of  you,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
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I  must  expect  and  be  satisfied  with  what  [you]  can  afford  me.  My 
Inquiries  of  you,  correspond  exactly  with  His  Majesty's  orders 
to  me,  and  I  cannot  abate  any  thing  of  them  if  your  materials  are 
deficient,  my  information  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers  must  neces- 
sarily be  so,  since  it  must  be  built  upon  your  report;  and  your 
justification,  will  be  also  mine. 

The  Inquiries  being  most  particular  relative  to  British  Cargoes, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  they  be  set  forth  with  all  possible  preci- 
sion: and  as  I  know  not  any  form  so  distinct,  as  that  of  Entering 
the  Several  Articles  in  Columns,  I  must  beg  you  will  observe  it, 
if  the  mode  I  have  recommended  does  not  admit  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  Columns,  the  Cargoes  from  Britain,  may  be  given  on 
Separate  sheets  of  Paper,  with  references  to  them  in  the  general 
Account:  for  I  cannot  consent  to  the  omission  of  any  Articles. 

It  is  my  duty  to  require  you  to  give  me  the  information  I  have 
Sought  from  your  Office;  with  all  possible  Dispatch;  and  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  think  it  yours,  to  render  it  to  me  as  soon,  and  in 
as  compleat  a  manner,  as  you  may  be  able. 

I  am  with  due  respect  Sir  Your  most  Obedient  humble  Servant 

Jo.  Martin 
RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Not  found. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

Temple,  London,  28th  February,  1774 

Dear  Jemmy 

I  have  received  but  one  letter  from  you  since  my  return  to 
England.  I  have  wrote  you  several,  and  on  very  important  busi- 
ness, and  firmly  rely  that  you  have  and  will  pay  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  proper  attention  to  the  several  weighty  concerns  of 
property  I  have  intrusted  to  your  management.  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  inclose  you  the  Treasury's  Warrant  (of  the  17th)  for 
your  appointment  as  Collector  of  Port  Roanoke,  and  wish  you 
long  and  happily  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  to  my  father's  exertions  you  are 
in  the  most  especial  manner  obliged  for  this  provision;  it  was  a 
favor  asked,  of  a  much  more  difficult  nature  than  the  obtaining  of 
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an  office  in  the  first  instance,  and  granted  on  some  very  particular 
claims,  and  in  consideration  of  our  wishes  to  make  a  provision  for 
so  near  a  relation.  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  conduct  will  deserve 
what  we  have  endeavored  to  do  for  your  service,  and  that  you  will 
approve  yourself  a  faithful  friend  and  agent  to  me  in  the  several 
matters  of  property  and  interest  I  have  intrusted  to  you.  The 
governor,  I  presume,  is  to  take  your  security,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. I  will  very  readily  become  one  of  your  bondsmen,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Frohock's  signing  for,  shall  be  binding  on  me.  Nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  comptrollership,  nor  do  I  know  in  what 
channel  it  may  go.  I  shall  write  the  commissioners  and  Mr.  Coffin 
on  this  event,  and  desire  my  accounts  may  be  prepared  for  pass- 
ing. Inclosed  are  a  few  lines  for  the  governor.  I  suppose  you  will 
wait  upon  him,  and  it  may  be  right  in  you  to  cultivate  his  kind- 
ness. Make  my  best  compliments  to  Col.  Harvey,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Hewes,  the  chief  justice,  and  other  friends,  not  forgetting  Mr. 
Cornell's  family.  Acquaint  me  of  every  circumstance  that  may 
interest  me.  Perhaps,  hereafter,  I  shall  wish  you  to  take  a  trip 
westwardly.  Remember  the  Indian  land,  and  your  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Harnett  and  Mr.  McGuire  as  to  bills  of  exchange. 
Mr.  Howard  can  probably  assist,  and  if  so,  I  flatter  myself  he  will. 
It  is  expected  the  Boston  people  will  suffer  for  their  late  conduct 
as  to  their  trade — the  southern  colonies  are  out  of  the  scrape.  In 
every  station,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  shall  ever  be 
objects  of  my  warmest  wishes.  All  is  peace.  Administration  as 
fixed  as  ever.  Lord  North  very  popular,  and  deservedly.  Myself 
and  my  father  tolerably  well — going  to  Bath.  My  affectionate 
service  to  my  cousin  Iredell  and  yourself,  concludes  me 

Ever  yours, 

H.E.  McCulloh 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  189-190). 


Arthur  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

Queen  Square  March  2nd.  1774 


Dr.  Bror 


Inclosed  I  send  you  two  Letters  from  my  Mother,1  which  were 
transmitted  to  me  in  a  Packett,  that  I  was  obliged  to  open  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  too  Cumbersome,  when  this  Letter  was 
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added.  I  should  have  sent  them  some  time  ago,  but  the  Serjt. 
advised  me  not  to  do  it;  as  He  intended  to  have  answered  Your 
Letter  early,  and  by  that  means  have  made  only  one  Packett.  But 
as  Business  obliterated  those  thoughts  out  of  His  Mind,  and  as 
He  is  now  gone  the  Circuit  which  will  continue  upwards  of  a 
Month,  I  thought  I  should  be  inexcusable,  if  I  detained  them  any 
longer,  which  would  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure,  you  will  doubt- 
less receive  from  the  Agreable  Account  of  my  Mother  and  Tom- 
my's being  perfectly  well — in  which  State  I  have  the  Satisfaction 
of  assuring  You  they  now  are.  This  pleasing  intelligence  I  learnt 
from  a  Gentleman  who  calld  upon  me  to  Day  and  who  is  just  come 
from  Bath.  I  mean  Mr  Crawford,  who  is  but  lately  come  from  the 
East  Indies.  He  acquainted  me  that  you  and  He  were  very  intimate 
when  you  was  in  Ireland  and  desired  His  Compy.  He  was  happy  to 
hear  that  you  had  been  successful  1  in  being  appointed  Collector, 
which  good  News  I  learnt  from  Mr  McCulloh,  who  I  calld  upon  to 
Day,  and  who  told  me  He  had  sent  over  Your  Commission.  Give 
me  leave  to  express  those  pleasing  sensations  which  I  am  now  filld 
with,  upon  so  fortunate  an  event,  and  accept  my  most  unfeigned 
Joy,  as  a  token  of  my  love,  and  Friendship.  Be  assured  I  [could] 
not  be  more  happy,  had  I  been  the  Object  on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred. [Mr  Mc]C  seemed  pretty  well.  He  told  me  His  Father  was 
to  sett  off  for  Bath  and  that  he  intended  himself  going  down  in  a 
short  Time. 

But  you  will  [be  surp]rised  that  I  should  dwell  upon  such 
Trivial  things,  and  quite  forget  the  most  ma[teria]l,  I  mean  Your 
Marriage,  for  tho  in  my  last  Letter  I  wished  You  Joy  upon  a 
supposition  that  you  was  Married.  Yet  now  I  am  assured  of  it,  I 
should  do  it  with  more  warmth.  I  have  not  words  to  express  the 
great  Satisfaction  I  have  received  from  the  assurance  of  Your 
being  happy.  The  utmost  I  can  say,  to  express  what  I  feel,  is  to 
assure  You  nothing  could  afford  me  greater  happiness  than  that 
did.  I  am  surprised  You  mentioned  nothing  in  your  Letter  in 
regard  to  Mrs  Iredell,  not  even  said  She  was  in  good  Health.  I 
attribute  that  to  the  hurry  You  was  in  when  You  wrote  it.  I 
assure  you  that  Intelligence  would  not  have  been  the  least  accept- 
able in  Your  letter,  for  as  I  now  look  upon  Mrs  I.  as  nearly  con- 
nected to  me,  I  interest  myself  materially  in  every  thing  that 
concerns  Her  and  had  I  now  Time  I  should  not  have  let  this 
Packett  have  went  to  North  Carolina  without  doing  myself  the 
pleasure  of  writing  to  Her;  but  as  I  am  but  this  moment  come 
from  Mr  McC  who  charged  me  to  send  my  Letter  immeadiately, 
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as  the  Ship  might  be  taken  down  to  Day,  and  as  such  an  Oppor- 
tunity might  not  offer  for  some  Time,  I  must  now  content  myself 
with  desireing  You  to  present  my  most  affect,  love  to  Her.  I  hope 
You  both  are  perfectly  well  and  happy.  I  confine  myself  to  both 
because  I  suppose  Your  Family  is  not  Yet  enlarged.  The  Serjt.  I 
am  sorry  to  acquaint  You,  has  been  lately  very  much  indisposed 
but,  I  doubt  not,  You  will  be  happy,  when  I  assure  You  that  He  is 
now  perfectly  well  recovered.  He  intends  writing  a  long  Letter  to 
You  in  answer  to  Yours.  He  is  mightily  pleased  with  Your  Stile, 
and  recommends  it  to  me  as  a  Pattern  for  me  to  follow.  I  confess 
it  is  a  Field  which  inspires  me  with  Emulation,  and  I  am  so  vain 
as  not  to  doubt  when  the  Chasm  which  now  lies  between  our  Ages 
is  filled  up  great  revolutions  will  come  to  pass;  and  that  the  Arthur 
aged  Sixteen  now  writes  in  a  Slovenly,  Wild,  Uncultivated, 
bewildered,  Un grammatical  Stile:  Yet  nevertheless  Arthur  aged 
two  and  twenty  may  write,  and  I  hope  will  write  in  as  Neat,  Regu- 
lar, Cultivated,  polished,  Grammatical  Stile  as  James  Iredell  Esqr 
of  Edenton,  North  Carolina  does.  I  am  afraid  you  think  me 
negligent  in  not  writing  to  you  oftner,  but  I  doubt  not  you  will 
readily  excuse  me  as  Law  and  Parnassus  are  the  cause  of  it.  And 
I  am  satisfied  You  have  too  great  a  veneration  for  Blackstone  and 
Virgil  to  accuse  him  of  Negligence,  who  is  busy  in  the  pursuit  of 
such  Captivating  Immortals.  You  will  doubtless  have  a  full  ac- 
count in  the  Papers  of  Literary  Property  and  therefore  it  will 
[be]  absurd  in  me  to  endeavour  to  give  You  a  Sketch  of  the 
proceeding.]  [.  .  .]  as  such  a  one  as  this  Letter  would  be  capable 
of  admitting  [.  .  .]  of  Tracts  necessary  to  afford  You  entertain- 
ment. I  shall  [.  .  .]  that  over  in  Silence.  I  attended  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  [time  the  opinion  of  the]  Judges  was  given,  and 
the  Debate.  Lord  Camden  shone  with  a  [peculiar]  Lustre  and 
stood  unequald  by  any  of  the  dignified  Orators.  The  Lord  [.  .  .] 
Apsley,  who  never  is  very  bright,  as  He  spoke  immeadiately 
a[fte]r  Lord  Camd[.  .  .]  was  Prolix,  tiresome  and  insipid,  but  I 
refer  You  to  the  News  Papers  for  particulars.  I  have  wrote  an 
E  pi  thalamic  Ode  on  Your  Marriage  (unworthy  the  Subject)  which 
I  will  Transmit  in  my  next.  The  manner  in  which  I  study  and 
other  particulars  relative  to  myself  I  shall  advise  You  of  at  large 
in  that  Letter  from  me,  which  will  accompany  the  Serjeant's.  At 
present  I  have  only  Time  to  assure  that  hearing  of  Your  Happiness 
will  ever  afford  the  most  satisfactory  and  pleasing  emotions  to 
Dr  Bro  Yours  Affectionately 

Arth:    Iredell 
P.  S.  Excuse  Blots,  Blurs  &c 
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William  Hooper1  to  James  Iredell 

From  the  Sound, 
April  26th,  1774 

Dear  Sir, 

You  have  great  reason  to  reproach  me  that  I  have  not  long 
before  this  answered  your  most  acceptable  letter  of  the  30th  of 
December  last.2  Attribute  my  neglect  to  business  which  I  might 
have  postponed,  to  forgetfulness,  to  indolence;  but  by  no  means 
to  want  of  respect,  for  be  assured  that  this  had  not  the  smallest 
share  in  the  omission.  It  is  a  crime  however  which,  in  some  degree, 
has  carried  its  punishment  with  it,  as  it  has  deprived  me  of  a 
repetition  of  your  epistolary  favors  hitherto,  from  which  I  might 
have  derived  ample  instruction  and  amusement. 

It  has  afforded  me  the  utmost  pleasure,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  of  business  in  which  you  engage,  you  have  found 
some  leisure  moments  to  dedicate  to  the  investigation  of  those 
political  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  and  hurt  the 
peace  of  this  province.3  Every  man  who  thinks  with  candor  is 
indebted  to  you  for  the  share  you  have  taken  in  this  interesting 
controversy.  You  have  discussed  dry  truths  with  the  most  pleas- 
ing language,  and  have  not  parted  from  the  most  refined  delicacy 
of  manners  in  the  warmth  of  the  contest.  It  is  a  circumstance 
which  much  enhances  the  merit  of  the  performances  written  in 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  government,  that  those  who  have 
attempted  to  answer  them  have  for  argument  substituted  personal 
invectives,  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  measure  to  run  foul  of  the 
man. 

I  am  happy,  dear  Sir,  that  my  conduct  in  public  life  has  met 
your  approbation.  It  is  a  suffrage  which  makes  me  vain,  as  it  flows 
from  a  man  who  has  wisdom  to  distinguish,  and  too  much  virtue 
to  flatter.  If  I  have  served  the  public  in  any  respect,  I  have  done 
no  more  than  my  duty;  if  I  have  adopted  measures  inconsistent 
with  the  public  good,  and  pursued  the  completion  of  them,  it  is  to 
be  charged  upon  my  understanding,    for  my  heart  hath  had  no 
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share  in  the  transgression.  I  shall  meet  censure  of  the  world  with 
indifference,  wrapt  in  that  applause  which  no  external  circum- 
stances can  rob  me  of — that  I  have  done  my  endeavours  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  to  serve  my  country. 

With  a  pleasure  which  words  can  scarce  express,  I  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  those  whose  virtue  baffled  the  severest  trial,  by 
making  a  sacrifice  of  private  interest  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good;  who  in  private  life  maintained  a  character  exemplary 
in  being  upwright,  and  by  the  independent  rectitude  of  their  con- 
duct in  public  life,  and  the  open,  generous  manner  in  which  they 
expressed  their  sentiments,  might  rival  the  dignity  of  a  more 
august  senate  than  that  in  which  they  were  placed.  While  the 
scene  of  life  in  which  I  was  engaged  with  them  would  have  ren- 
dered any  reserve  on  my  part  not  only  improper,  but  even  culpable, 
you  were  destined  for  a  more  retired,  but  not  less  useful  conduct; 
and  whilst  I  was  active  in  contest,  you  forged  the  weapons  which 
were  to  give  success  to  the  cause  which  I  supported.  To  your  most 
intimate  friends  I  am  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  you  as  a  writer; 
and  you  will  pardon  them  for  the  luxury  they  have  furnished  me 
in  an  opportunity  of  being  grateful  to  an  author  who  claims  no 
reward  for  serving  the  public,  but  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  deals  out 
his  bounty  to  them  without  suffering  them  to  know  the  hand  from 
which  it  flows. 

With  you  I  anticipate  the  important  share  which  the  colonies 
must  soon  have  in  regulating  the  political  balance.  They  are  strid- 
ing fast  to  independence,  and  ere  long  will  build  an  empire  upon 
the  ruin  of  Great  Britain;  will  adopt  its  constitution  purged  of  its 
impurities,  and  from  an  experience  of  its  defects  will  guard  against 
those  evils  which  have  wasted  its  vigor  and  bought  it  to  an  un- 
timely end.  From  the  fate  of  Rome,  Britain  may  trace  the  cause 
of  its  present  degeneracy,  and  its  impending  destruction.  Similar 
causes  will  ever  produce  similar  effects.  The  extent  of  the  British 
dominion  is  become  too  unwieldy  for  her  to  sustain.  Commerce 
hath  generated  a  profusion  of  wealth,  and  luxury  and  corruption, 
the  natural  attendants  of  it.  Those  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  state,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  debauchery  to  attend 
to  the  rights  of  the  constitution,  or  too  enervated  to  dare  to 
support  them.  Venality  is  at  the  standard  it  was  when  Jugurtha4 
left  Rome,  with  this  difference,  that  subjects  are  now  found  who 
have  wealth  enough  to  make  the  purchase,  and  have  advanced 
very  far  in  the  infamous  traffic.  What  Sir  Robert  Walpole5  gained 
by  the  artful  use  of  the  public  treasury  is  now  the  voluntary  con- 
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tribution  of  individuals,  and  subjects  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
pious  purpose  of  subverting  the  constitution.  In  Britain  the  attack 
must  soon  produce  its  purpose;  it  is  directed  at  the  freedom  of 
election,  its  success  buys  the  independence  of  Parliament,  and 
then  farewell  Old  England. 

They,  who  view  things  superficially,  are  induced  to  believe, 
from  the  authority  which  the  mother  country  maintains  abroad, 
that  the  body  politic  is  in  the  highest  vigor.  Appearances  deceive 
them.  What  strikes  them  as  the  glow  of  health,  is  but  the  flushing 
of  a  fever.  The  coloring  is  transitory  and  fatal.  Rome  in  its  greatest 
lustre  was  upon  the  verge  of  dissolution;  an  internal  malady 
preyed  upon  its  vitals,  which  became  the  more  dangerous  from 
being  concealed.  Good  fortune  is  a  powerful  enemy  to  virtue,  and 
mankind  become  abandoned  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
temptation,  and  the  facility  of  being  gratified.  Her  ambition  was 
sated.  She  sat  down  in  indolence  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  conquests, 
regardless  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be  supported.  Lux- 
ury and  dissipation  ensued.  The  amusements  which  they  had 
formerly  pursued,  and  which  had  conspired  to  brace  their  nerves 
and  give  vigor  to  their  constitution,  and  thus  prepared  them  for 
action,  took  a  different  turn;  the  refinement  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, while  it  softened  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  depraved 
the  purity  of  their  morals,  and  Rome,  from  being  the  nursery  of 
heroes,  became  the  residence  of  musicians,  pimps,  panders,  and 
catamites.  Their  extravagance  and  profusion  every  day  excited 
new  wants,  while  the  sources  were  no  longer  open  from  whence 
they  were  to  be  supplied.  The  provinces,  dependent  on  them  who 
had  now  added  the  Roman  discipline  to  their  own  native  bravery, 
prepared  to  subdue  their  conquerors  with  the  arms  which  they 
had  put  into  their  hands.  Wearied  with  being  made  the  mere  in- 
struments of  pleasure  and  convenience  to  Rome,  they  began  to 
feel  their  own  importance  and  to  aim  at  independence.  The 
Empire,  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  give  laws  to  her  remote  depen- 
dencies, and  to  enforce  obedience  by  the  exercise  of  her  own 
strength,  had  recourse  to  barbarians  for  succour,  and  shuddered 
at  the  cabals  of  her  own  subjects.  She  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  herd  of 
savage  miscreants,  and  the  most  polished  state  in  the  world  sunk 
at  once  into  absolute  barbarism.  She  had  been  some  time  ripe  for 
this  fate.  Some  one  of  enterprise  was  wanting  to  make  the  attempt. 
Reserve  the  catastrophe,  and  might  not  Great  Britain  be  original 
from  which  this  picture  is  taken? 
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America  is  perhaps  reserved  to  be  their  asylum;  may  they 
find  it  the  asylum  of  liberty  too.  Be  it  our  endeavour  to  guard 
against  every  measure  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  so 
desirable  an  object.  Thus  I  have  forced  upon  you  my  undigested 
thoughts  upon  a  subject,  which  some  hints  in  your  letter  have 
drawn  me  into  the  discussion  of,  with  a  prolixity  that  will  require 
all  your  good  nature  to  excuse. 

I  know  too  well  your  reverence  for  our  Constitution  not  to  for- 
give it  in  another,  although  it  borders  upon  enthusiasm.  There 
may  be  an  excess  even  in  virtue.  Adieu,  dear  Sir.  I  flatter  myself 
that  this  may  be  introductory  to  a  frequent  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence between  us,  in  which,  though  I  am  to  be  the  only  gainer 
in  point  of  instruction  or  amusement,  yet  I  shall  in  a  manner 
thereby  make  you  my  debtor  by  furnishing  you  the  highest  enter- 
tainment— the  luxury  of  obliging  a  friend.  I  am  dear  Sir,  With 
the  most  cordial  esteem,  Your  most  ob't,  humble  serv't, 

Will  Hooper 

By  way  of  Postcript.  By  a  Letter  from  Charlestown,  I  am 
informed  the  Crown  Land  Office  is  open,  but  upon  different  terms 
from  what  it  formerly  was. 

Printed  (Jones,  A  Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History,  312-316). 


1  William  Hooper  (1742-1790),  son  of  the  minister  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Boston,  studied  at  the  Latin  School  and  Harvard  College  (A.B.,  1760;  M.A., 
1763)  before  reading  law  under  James  Otis.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  Hooper's 
biographers  suggest,  that  his  devotion  to  American  liberties  stemmed  from 
the  period  before  his  arrival  in  North  Carolina  in  1767.  Indeed,  James 
Murray,  the  former  North  Carolina  royal  councillor  who  had  moved  to  Bos- 
ton, stated  that  Hooper  had  gone  to  North  Carolina  "under  my  patronage  .  .  . 
where  he  may  do  well  if  he  has  prudence,  which  is  doubted."  Tiffany,  Letters 
of  Murray,  116-117.  Generally,  see  Archibald  Maclaine  Hooper,  "Life  of 
William  Hooper,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  NCB,  V  (July, 
1905),  41-64;  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  William  Hooper:  The  Prophet  of  American 
Independence  (Chapel  Hill:  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Co.,  1894);  Ashe, 
Biographical  History,  VII,  233-244. 

2  Not  found. 

3  JPs  essay  on  the  court  law  controversy. 

4  Jugurtha  was  king  of  Numidia,  North  Africa,  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

5  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1676-1745),  principal  minister  under  George  I  and 
George  II,  was  noted  for  his  financial  wizardry. 


Thomas  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

[1774] 
Dear  Nephew 

I  received  your  favour  of  the  15th  of  Novr.  some  considerable 
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time  ago  which  should  have  answered  before  but  was  expecting 
every  day  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  your  Brother  of  which  your 
Letter  of  the  9th.  of  March  informs  me.1  I  received  an  Account  of 
your  Fathers  Death  from  my  Sister  and  tho'  I  always  considered 
his  Life  in  a  most  precarious  state  from  the  violent  manner  in 
which  he  was  first  attack'd  yet  the  event  when  I  heared  it  gave 
me  a  most  severe  Shock.  With  regard  to  himself  I  consider  his 
Death  as  a  happy  Escape  from  a  World  in  which  his  Portion  was 
most  severely  bitter.  More  than  30  years  a  Slave  to  the  Temper 
of  a  man  sufficiently  violent  (tho  on  the  whole  a  good  man)  with- 
out other  reward  than  the  Bread  he  ate  with  a  Cursed  State  of 
dependance  and  vain  expectation  which  ended  in  disappointment 
and  misery  were  his  unhappy  Lott — considered  in  this  light  we 
have  more  reason  to  felicitate  our  selves  on  his  escape  from  this 
vale  of  misery  than  grieve  for  him.  I  do  not  well  Know  on  what 
footing  Arthur  is  with  Sergeant  Kemp — I  think  in  a  Letter  I 
received  from  home  it  was  said  he  was  to  be  entered  in  the  Temple 
but  as  bringing  up  a  Lad  a  Barrister  who  has  no  Fortune  and 
where  the  greatest  Abilities  will  hardly  procure  a  support  appears 
to  me  a  scheme  too  hazardous  for  prudence  to  engage  in  but  it  may 
be  the  Councellor  has  some  dignity  in  the  Law  and  in  Consequence 
thereof  place  in  his  Gift  which  he  purposes  to  qualify  Arthur  for — 
however  it  is  should  be  glad  you  would  explain  it  to  me. 

I  am  most  heartily  concerned  so  great  a  mistake  was  made 
in  embarking  Charles.  From  the  information  received  I  took  it 
for  granted  he  would  have  been  with  you  in  two  or  three  days  after 
landing.  I  have  been  enquiring  for  an  oppertunity  of  sending  you 
3  Puncheons  of  Rum  which  a  Captain  bound  to  your  Province  and 
Known  to  you  offered  to  take  in  could  he  have  procured  20  Pun- 
cheons on  Freight  but  as  only  12  offered  said  it  was  not  worth  his 
while  to  go  out  of  his  way  for  them.  You  may  depend  on  receiving 
the  Rum  by  the  first  safe  hand.  I  think  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
be  of  great  use  to  your  Brother  in  the  way  of  instruction  but  as 
that  should  be  made  subserviant  to  his  future  destination  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  hope  to  obtain  for  him  and  is  the  only  eligible 
scheme  I  can  devise.  Ever  since  Mr.  Lyttelton  left  this  Country  I 
have  Kept  up  a  Correspondence  with  him  and  he  has  in  more 
Letters  than  one  pressed  me  to  point  out  something  in  which  he 
could  serve  me.  In  a  late  Letter  he  tells  me  he  has  declared  himself 
a  Candidate  for  B2  and  has  secured  his  Election.  Now  as  he  is  a 
Man  of  very  extensive  connections,  has  great  Abilities  as  well  as 
application  for  publick  Business,  I  think  he  must  when  a  Member 
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of  the  House  attrack  the  attention  of  the  Ministry  and  thro'  his 
Interest  I  have  no  doubt  of  geting  Charles  a  Commission  in  the 
Army  and  a  Promotion  afterwards  provided  he  renders  him  self 
worthy  of  it.  I  therefore  think  you  should  have  this  in  your  Con- 
templation and  instil  into  him  what  Knowledge  you  can  relative 
to  this  intention.  The  turn  he  may  have  for  some  parts  of  the 
Mathematicks  may  be  of  use  and  enable  him  to  acquire  some 
Knowledge  of  Fortification  and  Gunnery  to  which  if  he  has  Taste 
for  Drawing  he  might  hope  to  make  some  little  figure  as  a  Soldier. 
It  may  be  18  months  before  this  can  be  procured  but  it  matters 
not  he  is  young  enough  he  will  in  the  meantime  under  your  pru- 
dent Tuition  pick  up  some  Knowledge  of  Men  and  Things  without 
which  a  Man  has  no  business  in  the  World.  Great  and  unaffected 
politeness  and  civillity  of  Behaviour  with  some  attention  to  dress 
especially  in  neatness  and  cleanliness  well  becomes  a  young  Man 
and  an  Officer  and  where  those  are  wanting  respect  seldom  falls 
to  their  Lott.  You  will  Say  and  you  will  say  what  is  true  that  the 
emoluments  of  Ensigns  pay  will  not  support  him,  but  assisted 
with  Clothes  and  exact  Ecconomy  which  it  behoves  him  to  acquire 
he  will  be  able  to  make  a  genteel  appearance.3  You  do  not  mention 
your  Wife  and  therefore  beleive  and  hope  she  is  well.  Pray  make 
my  most  Affectionate  Compliments  to  Her.  I  remain  Dear  Nephew 
Your  most  affect.  Uncle 

Thos.  Iredell 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Endorsed  "1774."  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party  or  the  Coercive  Acts  may  well  indicate  the 
letter  was  written  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  1774.  The  Boston  Port 
Bill,  the  first  of  the  Coercive  Acts,  did  not  become  law  until  March  31,  1774. 
This  view  has  substance  when  it  is  recalled  that  Thomas  Iredell  frequently 
commented  on  political  affairs  in  his  letters  to  JI. 


1  Letters  not  found. 

2  William  Henry  Littelton  reentered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  member 
for  Bewdley,  Worcestershire,  in  October,  1774.  DNB,  XII,  378. 

3  The  references  to  Charles  Iredell  are  perplexing  since  he  had  supposedly 
become  a  midshipman  in  the  royal  navy  some  time  earlier.  He  was,  however, 
in  Edenton  in  1774,  for  both  Charles  and  JI— for  some  strange  reason — were 
listed  as  taxables  by  Mrs.  Jean  Blair.  In  any  case,  Charles  Iredell's  stay 
must  have  been  of  short  duration  in  view  of  his  later  naval  service  in  the 
Revolution.  Chowan  County  Tax  Lists,  1774,  A&H. 

Commission  as  Collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs 

[May  5,  1774] 

By    His    Excellency   Josiah    Martin    Esquire    Captain    General 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  said  Province 
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Whereas  It  appears  to  me  by  Warrant  of  His  Majesty's  Lords 
Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Treasure  of 
England  that  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  Esquire  hath  resigned 
his  Office  of  Collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  for  Port  Roanoke 
in  this  Province  by  Virtue  of  the  powers  and  Authorities  in  me 
vested  by  His  Majesty  and  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  Loyalty  Integrity  and  Ability  of  James  Iredell  Esquire  I  do 
hereby  nominate  constitute  and  appoint  the  said  James  Iredell 
to  be  Collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  for  the  said  Port  of 
Roanoke  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  said  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh 
To  hold  use  exercise  and  enjoy  the  said  Office  of  His  Majesty's 
Customs  as  aforesaid  for  and  during  my  pleasure  and  until  some 
further  or  other  appointment  of  the  Honorable  The  Commissioners 
of  His  Majesty's  Customs  in  America  Together  with  all  powers 
and  authorities,  Fees  privileges  and  emoluments  which  to  the 
said  Office  doth  or  may  of  right  belong  or  appertain. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms  at  New  Bern  this  fifth 
day  of  May  Anno  Dom  1774  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  His 
Majesty's  Reign 

Jo.  Martin 

By  His  Excellency's  Command 

J.  Biggleston,  Provincial  Secretary 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  In  clerk's  hand  and  signed  by  Biggleston  and 
Martin.  Martin  himself  recorded  on  the  back  of  the  document:  "There 
personally  appeared  before  me  the  within  named  James  Iredell  Esqr.  and 
qualified  to  this  Commission  by  taking  the  several  Oaths  of  Government  by 
Law  subscribing  the  Test  and  the  Oath  of  Office.  Jo.  Martin." 


Henry  Hulton  to  James  Iredell 

Salem  10th  June  1774 

Whereas  I  have  thought  fit  to  Employ  you  James  Iredell  Esqr. 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Duty  of  Six  Pence  a  Month,  directed  by 
several  Acts  of  Parliament  to  be  abated  out  of  the  Wages  of  Sea- 
men, &c.  employed  in  the  Merchants  Service  at  the  Port  of 
Roanoke. 

I  do  by  Virtue  of  the  Powers  and  Authority  to  me  given  by  the 
Commissioners  for  managing  the  said  Duty,  (in  pursuance  of  the 
Power  and  Authority  vested  in  them  by  the  Right  Honorable  the 
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Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  several  Acts  of 
Parliament)  thereby  authorize  and  appoint  you  Deputy  Receiver 
of  the  said  [Duty,]  the  aforesaid  Port,  until  you  shall  receive 
their  Warrant,  &c,  confirming  you  therein.  In  the  mean  time  in 
the  Execution  of  which  Office,  you  are  to  observe  and  follow  the 
Instructions  herewith  sent  you  on  that  behalf:  And  all  Masters 
of  Ships  and  Vessels,  and  other  Persons  concerned,  are  required 
to  take  Notice  accordingly. 

Dated  at  the  Custom-H ouse  at  Salem  in  America,  this  10th 
June  1774. 

Henry  Hulton 

RC    (Johnson    Papers,    A&H).    Addressed    "James   Iredell    Esqr.    Collector 
of  His  Majesty's  Customs  at  Roanoke  No.  Carolina." 


The  Records  of  Port  Roanoke 

[1767-1776] 

Editorial  Note:  Although  it  is  not  feasible  to  publish  here  all 
the  records  available  on  JTs  work  as  a  customs  official,  the  most 
important  ones  should  receive  some  notice.  The  following  have 
survived  intact  or  in  part  to  form  a  portion  of  the  Johnson  Papers, 
A&H: 

An  Account  of  the  Money  received  at  the  Port  of  Roanoke  for 
the  Country  Duties  on  Rum,  Wine  and  Spirits,  from  the  20th 
May  1767  to  the  30th  August  1772 

An  Account  of  the  Hospital  Money  which  has  been  received  at 
the  Port  of  Roanoke  from  the  20th  May  1767  to  the  30th  August 
1772 

An  Account  of  the  Several  Sums  of  Money  paid  at  different 
times  on  account  of  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh,  Esqr.  in  part  dis- 
charge of  the  Sums  due  for  Duties  received  at  the  Port  of  Roanoke 
since  June  1767 

An  Account  of  the  Duties  reed,  at  the  Port  of  Roanoke  since  the 
5th  day  of  July  1768,  with  particulars  &c. 

An  Account  of  the  Sterling  Duties  received  at  the  Port  of 
Roanoke  since  the  10th  day  of  October  1769 
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An  Account  of  the  Sterling  Duties  received  at  the  Port  of 
Roanoke  since  the  30th  day  of  October  1770,  with  the  particulars 
how  such  Duties  arose 

An  Account  of  Letters  Received  into  the  Post  Office  to  the 
Southward  from  31st  October  to  the  20th  December  1770 

An  Account  of  the  Money  received  for  Duties  on  Rum,  Wine, 
and  other  Spirituous  Liquors  at  the  Port  of  Roanoke  from  the  9th 
May  1774  to  the  27th  April  1776. 

For  the  historian,  however,  the  most  valuable  source  is  the  set 
of  five  ledger-size  volumes  at  UNC  covering  the  period  1771-1776 
containing  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  commerce  of  Port  Roanoke 
(Edenton).  JI  organized  these  records  into  three  categories: 
Africa,  southern  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies;  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  and  the  British  mainland  colonies.  JI  was  neat  and 
meticulous.  For  nearly  every  vessel  entering  and  clearing  he 
recorded  the  date  and  place  of  construction,  registry,  owner 
and/or  captain,  size  of  crew,  tonnage,  and  cargo.  Given  the  dis- 
tance from  Ocracoke  Inlet,  the  shallowness  of  the  sound  waters, 
and  the  inadequateness  of  port  facilities,  Port  Roanoke  had  a 
surprising  volume  of  trade. 

The  merchants  of  Edenton  imported  a  wide  variety  of  goods, 
which  included  various  kinds  of  cloth  and  dress,  books,  tropical 
fruits,  tea,  coffee,  rum,  ironware,  weapons,  and  furniture.  They 
were  able  to  exchange  or  sell  in  return  naval  stores — over  93,000 
barrels  of  tar  alone;  wood  products — shingles,  staves,  hoops,  and 
pine  boards;  grains,  meats,  and  fish;  and  lesser  amounts  of  deer 
skins,  tobacco,  beeswax,  tallow,  cotton,  hemp,  butter,  poultry, 
potatoes,  and  honey — all  of  which  shows  that  the  people  of  the 
Albemarle  were  engaged  in  extractive  industries  designed  to  some 
extent  for  a  world  market. 

A  healthy  share  of  all  ships  were  owned  by  local  merchants, 
who  sent  them  mainly  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1772,  for  example, 
about  75  percent  of  all  bottoms  engaged  in  this  Caribbean  traffic 
were  registered  by  Edentonians.  They  sailed  principally  to  Anti- 
gua, Barbados,  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher,  and  Bermuda,  although 
contacts  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  islands  were  not 
insignificant. 

A  third  of  Port  Roanoke's  export  tonnage  went  to  the  main- 
land British  colonies.  Ranking  first  in  importance  was  the  trade 
with  New  England,  especially  Boston,  followed  by  the  commerce 
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with  the  middle  colonies,  which  was  limited  almost  entirely  to 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  Last  came  the  contacts  with 
the  southern  colonies,  where  only  South  Carolina  had  a  meaning- 
ful economic  impact  on  the  Albemarle  region. 

Of  the  ships  that  cleared  Port  Roanoke  for  the  British  Isles, 
six  traveled  to  Ireland,  four  to  Scotland,  and  fifty-one  to  England, 
where,  in  order  of  numbers,  they  halted  at  Liverpool,  Whitehaven, 
London,  Poole,  Hull,  and  Bristol.  Intercourse  with  the  southern 
part  of  continental  Europe,  permitted  with  certain  restrictions 
under  the  Navigation  Acts,  equaled  about  half  that  with  the 
mother  country.  Twenty-nine  of  forty-three  ships  sailing  to  that 
region  put  in  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  while  the  Azores  and  Canaries  also 
benefited  by  contacts  with  Port  Roanoke.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
only  five  of  851  ships  to  clear  the  Albemarle  port  during  this  five- 
year  period  did  so  in  ballast.  It  attests  to  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  North  Carolina  merchants  and  to  the  desire  of  outsiders  for 
the  economic  offerings  of  the  region. 

Indeed,  JI's  years  in  the  Eden  ton  customs  office  saw  Port 
Roanoke  rank  above  all  the  North  Carolina  ports — Beaufort, 
Bath,  and  Currituck — except  Brunswick  on  the  Cape  Fear  River 
in  the  volume  of  its  commerce.  But  Brunswick's  trade  was  less 
diversified,  chiefly  confined  to  naval  stores,  and  it  was  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  ports  of  the  empire.  Various  types  of  vessels 
made  their  appearance,  according  to  JI's  records.  Those  engaged 
in  coastal  trade  were  usually  sloops  and  dories,  one-mast  ships 
with  crews  of  five  or  so,  whose  light  drafts  were  suited  for  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  North  Carolina  sounds.  Trans-Atlantic  or 
West  Indian  voyages  from  Port  Roanoke  were  made  in  schooners, 
brigs,  and  snows,  which,  to  generalize  broadly,  had  two  to  three 
masts,  weighed  forty-five  to  ninety  tons,  and  required  crews  of 
between  eight  and  fifteen. 

J I  and  other  customs  men  saw  to  it  that  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
entering  the  harbor  paid  the  appropriate  duties  and  presented  the 
proper  invoices  before  unloading  his  goods.  Next  the  captain 
engaged  in  the  necessary  refittings  and  repairs  and  loaded  his 
export  cargo,  some  of  it  perhaps  from  the  wharves  of  plantations 
on  nearby  rivers.  He  also  had  to  obtain  clearance  papers,  take  the 
required  oaths,  and  post  bond  to  guarantee  adherence  to  the 
Navigation  Acts — the  entire  process  from  arrival  to  departure 
not  infrequently  consuming  a  month  or  so. 

If  one  piece  of  evidence  is  at  all  accurate,  it  suggests  that  JI 
was  scrupulously  honest  with  his  financial  accounts.  It  is  a  note 
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appended  to  his  above-listed  "An  Account  of  the  Money  received 
for  Duties  on  Rum,  Wine,  and  other  Spirituous  Liquors  at  the 
Port  of  Roanoke  from  the  9th  May  1774  to  the  27th  April  1776." 
It  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  customs  service  had  collapsed, 
when  American  independence — which  would  free  JI  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  crown — was  being  openly  approved  by  his  friends. 
He  wrote:  "There  is  one  Article  in  the  above  Account  under  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  I  think  myself  obliged  to  represent. 
It  is  mentioned  under  the  date  of  1st.  Sept.  1774.  The  Vessel  and 
Master's  name,  Hope,  Stephen  Williams.  At  his  clearing  out,  in 
looking  for  the  entry  of  his  Vessel  to  know  if  he  imported  any 
dutiable  goods,  I  very  inexcusably  mistook  for  his  another  Vessel 
of  the  same  name,  which  had  entered  within  a  few  days  of  the 
other,  and  had  imported  no  such  goods.  The  Captain  had  not  the 
candour  to  set  me  right,  and  by  this  means  he  went  away  without 
paying  the  duty.  I  scarcely  dare  hope,  as  I  committed  so  unpar- 
donable an  Error,  that  even  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
duty,  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  personally  answerable  for  the 
Sum  I  ought  then  to  have  received. 

I  am  ready  to  make  Oath  to  the  truth  of  the  above  Account 
before  any  Person  that  may  be  qualified  to  receive  it." 

Many  of  the  bonds  that  captains  actually  posted  with  JI  are 
preserved  in  the  Chowan  County  Merchant  Shipping  Papers, 
A&H. 


William  Hooper  to  James  Iredell 

Wilmington  June  21  1774 


Dear  Sir 


I  was  favoured  with  your's  by  the  express.1  Since  my  arrival 
in  town  I  have  been  so  totally  occupied  in  the  Boston  affairs  that 
I  have  had  scarce  time  to  run  over  Cato.2  I  have  had  just  taste 
enough  of  it  to  give  me  higher  gout  for  a  more  particular  attention 
to  it  hereafter,  When,  I  shall  give  you  my  Sentiments  very  can- 
didly upon  it. 

I  am  absorbed  in  the  distress  of  my  native  Country.  The  Inhu- 
manity of  Britain  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  its  mistaken 
policy.  The  only  apology  I  can  find  for  them  is  to  charge  the 
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depravity  of  their  hearts  upon  the  weakness  of  their  heads.  Infat- 
uated people!  Do  they  imagine  that  we  will  make  a  Tame  Surren- 
der of  all  that  an  honest  man  ought  to  hold  dear  without  a  Struggle 
to  preserve  [it]  and  that  our  pretensions  to  Freedom  are 
chimerical — without  being  founded  in  Right  and  living  only  in 
empty  profession.  What  will  be  the  event  of  the  controversy.  I 
know  not.  I  anticipate  the  melancholy  circumstances  which  must 
pave  the  way.  Nothing  but  a  total  Interruption  of  trade  with  G 
Britain  can  Serve  the  purposes  of  the  Colonies.  Mankind  feel  most 
strongly  when  their  Interests  are  affected,  and  the  present  degen- 
eracy of  Britain  calls  for  every  supply  for  Luxury  venality  and 
Corruption  which  they  have  hitherto  desired  from  the  Industry 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  insulted  Country.  They  are  too  far 
advanced  in  the  malady  to  admit  a  Cure.  Economy  is  a  virtue 
that  they  have  left  too  far  behind  to  return  to  it. 

Adieu  My  Dear  Sir.  I  have  only  time  to  assure  you  that  amidst 
the  distresses  of  this  Country  nothing  can  tend  more  to  lessen 
the  melancholy  share  I  take  in  them — than  to  hear  frequently 
from  you.  I  am  Your's  with  Sincere  esteem 

Will  Hooper 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Not  found. 

2  The  reference  is  to  Cato's  Letters,  published  initially  in  the  1720s, 
the  joint  product  of  two  libertarian  theorists,  or  common wealthmen, 
Thomas  Gordon  and  John  Trenchard.  Only  in  recent  years  have  scholars 
rediscovered  Trenchard  and  Gordon,  whose  works  were  exceedingly  influen- 
tial in  spreading  the  ideas  of  Locke  and  various  radical  Whigs  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies.  In  fact,  Clinton  Rossiter  declared,  "No  man  can  spend 
any  time  in  the  newspapers,  library  inventories,  and  pamphlets  of  colonial 
America  without  realizing  that  Cato's  Letters  rather  than  Locke's  Civil 
Government  was  the  most  popular,  quotable,  esteemed  source  of  political  ideas 
in  the  colonial  period."  Clinton  L.  Rossiter,  Seedtime  of  the  Republic  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1953),  141.  Although  JI  does  not  cite  or  quote  Cato's 
Letters  in  his  political  essays,  he  does  stress  certain  themes  developed  there: 
"the  right  and  capacity  of  the  people  to  judge  .  .  .  government";  "government 
proved  to  be  instituted  by  men,  and  only  to  intend  the  general  good  of  men"; 
"the  restraints  which  ought  to  be  laid  upon  publick  rulers";  "the  encroach- 
ing nature  of  power";  the  evils  of  "arbitrary  government";  "the  terrible 
tendency  of  publick  corruption";  the  tactics  of  "wicked  and  desperate  minis- 
ters to  ruin  and  enslave  their  country." 

James  Iredell  to  Josiah  Martin 

Edenton  9th  July  1774 
Dear  Sir, 

The  Bearer  of  this  is  sent  in  Express  by  many  of  the  Inhabi- 
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tants  here,  with  the  hope  of  procuring  a  pardon  for  a  poor  Fellow 
that  has  been  condemned  for  Horse  stealing.  Besides  the  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  in  the  Petition  it  is  said  that  he  is  descended 
of  very  reputable  Parents,  now  living,  and  that  he  is  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  penitence  and  misery.  The  application  for  mercy  is 
made  by  us  in  a  most  earnest  manner  and  we  interest  ourselves 
greatly  in  the  success  of  it. 

Confiding  highly  in  the  humanity  and  goodness  of  your  dispo- 
sition, may  I  beg  you  to  second  the  application  with  your  Interest! 
It  would  lay  us  all  under  the  strongest  obligation,  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  it  will  appear  to  be  a  request  that  is  not  indelicate  or 
improper.  The  time  allowed  for  the  poor  Fellow1  to  live  is  but 
short  (only  till  next  Saturday)  so  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  any 
step  that  is  taken  to  prolong  it.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  you 
could  be  of  any  service  to  us  in  this  affair,  but  whether  or  not,  I 
shall  consider  your  kind  excuse  of  the  liberty  I  have  taken  as  a 
very  particular  favour  done  to  me,  who  are,  with  very  great 
regard,  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant 

Jas.  Iredell 

FC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  The  recipient  is  inferred  from  the  content 
of  the  letter.  See  Martin's  reply  to  JI,  July  12,  1774,  below. 


1  John  Foscue. 


Josiah  Martin  to  James  Iredell 

New  Bern  July  12th.  1774 


Sir, 


I  am  favoured  with  your  letter,  enclosing  a  Petition1  signed 
by  many  of  the  Principal  Inhabitants  of  Edenton,  recommending 
to  mercy,  a  certain  John  Foscue,  now  lying  under  Sentence 
of  Death  at  that  place;  and  as  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  the 
deference  due  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  where  he  was  tried,  to 
grant  a  Pardon  without  their  recommendation;  and  without 
consulting  them  on  the  circumstances  of  the  Law;  I  have  sent 
a  Warrant  to  the  Sheriff,  to  respite  his  execution  for  one  month, 
to  the  end  that  I  may,  in  the  mean  time,  inform  myself  of  the 
Judges  sentiments,  and  the  particular  circumstances  that  appear 
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in  favour  of  the  Delinquent.  This  I  owe  to  justice,  as  well  as  deco- 
rum, entertaining  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Signers  of  the  Petition  you  have  transmitted  to  me  and  feeling 
my  disposition  to  show  mercy  when  ever  it  may  be  done  consis- 
tently with  a  due  regard  to  Justice.2  I  am  with  great  respect  Sir, 
Your  most  Obedient  humble  Servant 

Jo.  Martin 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  A&H).  The  letter  is  incorrectly  dated  April  6,  1774, 
in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  1008-1009. 


1  Not  found. 

2  The  collapse  of  royal  government  in  North  Carolina  probably  explains 
why  no  further  action  was  taken.  Consequently,  two  years  later  Foscue  was 
freed  by  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  on  petition  that  he  had  "been  long 
imprisoned,  and  no  possibility  of  any  witness  appearing"  to  present  addi- 
tional evidence  against  him.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  565. 


Henry  Hulton  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 

Salem  N.  E.  July  17th.  1774 

Gentlemen 

Mr.  James  Iredale  being  appointed  Collector  of  Roanoke  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  McCulloh,  who  has  resigned;  I  have  sent  him  a 
Warrant  and  Instructions  to  receive  the  Duties  arising  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  that  Port,  til  your  Honors  pleasure  is  known. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  Gentlemen  Your  most  Hble  and  most  Obt. 
Servt. 

Hen:   Hulton 
Tr  (English  Records:   Admiralty,  A&H). 


James  Iredell  to  Helen  "Nelly"  Blair 

Edenton  17  July  1774 

Dear  Nelly, 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter1  this  morning,  and 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  I  hope  you  and  George  will  be  now 
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quite  well:  either  of  your  indispositions  I  hope  has  been  but 
slight.  The  reason  the  poor  Man's  execution  is  delayed  is  that  the 
Governor  may  in  the  mean  time  inform  himself  of  the  Judges 
sentiments,  as  he  thinks  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  deference 
due  to  them  to  grant  a  pardon  without  their  recommendation, 
and  consulting  them  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Be  pleased 
to  tell  Mr.  Pearson  this  particularly  and  that  I  have  heard  nobody 
here  find  fault  with  it,  and  that  the  Governor's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  is  such  as  in  my  opinion  does  him  honour,  and  was  most 
exactly  proper. 

I  send  you  some  pens:  you  ought  by  no  means  to  write  with 
any  hard  nibbed  ones;  if  you  continue  so,  your  handwriting  will 
be  good  for  nothing. 

You  can't  conceive  how  happy  your  Mamma's  good  report  of 
you  makes  your  Aunt  and  me.  Be  assured  your  Conduct  at  all 
times  will  have  effect  one  way  or  other  on  the  satisfaction  of  our 
minds.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  word  you  spell  wrong  in  your  other 
letter.  The  for  they — and  aint  should  not  be  used  in  a  letter:  are 
not  is  more  proper.  Adieu!  my  dear  Nelly!  God  bless  you!  Con- 
tinue to  be  good,  and  consequently  to  be  beloved,  and  to  make  us 
happy.  I  am  ever  Your  most  affect:   Uncle 

J  [as.]  Iredell 

N.  B.  My  best  respects  wait  on  every  body,  and  my  love  to  your 
Brothers  and  [....] 

RC  (McRee  Papers,  UNC). 


1  Not  found. 


William  Hooper  to  James  Iredell 

August  5:    1774  Wilmington 


Dear  Sir 


I  cannot  better  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  had  from  the  receipt 
of  your  two  letters  by  the  express,1  than  by  taking  up  my  pen  to 
answer  them  by  the  return  of  it.  I  cannot  in  justice  to  myself  omit 
any  opportunity  to  promote  a  correspondence  by  which  I  am  so 
much  the  gainer  in  intellectual  improvement  and  amusement.  As 
I  know  of  no  acquaintance  which  I  begun  with  more  pleasure  so  I 
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shall  endeavour  earnestly  to  cultivate  and  in  some  measure  I  hope 
to  deserve  it.  My  letter  often  will  only  be  a  dry  detail  of  Facts 
without  embellishments,  when  you  will  be  obliged  to  call  forth  all 
your  Strength  of  patience  to  wade  thro  them  and  all  your  Charity 
to  forgive  the  Writer.  You  must  Seek  part  of  my  attonement  in 
yourself,  and  Skim  lightly  over  my  faults  when  you  have  in  some 
degree  tempted  me  to  commit  them.  Had  you  not  by  your  Approba- 
tion sanctified  my  past  scribling  you  had  not  been  troubled  again. 
The  Share  you  take  in  the  present  distress  of  the  Town  of  Boston 
bespeaks  a  heart  that  feels  exquisitely  for  the  calamities  of  your 
fellow  beings  and  for  the  insulted  rights  of  British  Subjects.  It 
is  an  Observation  that  has  had  the  experience  of  Ages  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  it  that  every  human  system  degenerates  and  that  the 
political  like  the  natural  body  is  in  a  continual  decay.  The  former 
has  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  this  that  while  the  latter  can 
only  be  patched  and  repaired,  the  other  may  become  as  pure  and 
perfect  as  in  its  original.  Government  by  a  variety  of  abuses  which 
insensibly  introduce  themselves  into  it  at  length  attains  to  the 
highest  depravity  that  it  can  bear  and  when  a  change  necessarily 
ensues.  I  think  it  is  Machiavel  who  says  that  no  Government  can 
long  enjoy  liberty  unless  it  be  frequently  brought  back  to  the  first 
principles.  That  Era  to  me  does  not  appear  to  be  far  remote.  The 
Independence  of  Parliament  is  now  no  more.  The  constitution  of 
which  that  is  the  necessary  basis  must  fall  with  it.  I  can  realize  no 
distinction  betwixt  the  Subjects  of  a  British  Sovereign  on  this  or 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantick.  Is  the  Air  of  America  less  genial 
to  freedom  than  that  of  Britain.  Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui 
transmare  currunt.2  Have  the  Colonies  been  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  Shoulders  of  Britain.  A  drain  for  all  its  Wealth  without  making 
any  returnes,  or  had  the  Advantage  been  reciprocal — if  the  latter 
Surely  she  acts  with  the  severity  of  a  Step  mother.  But  if  we  view 
her  conduct  upon  the  scale  of  right,  its  injustice  exceeds  the 
powers  of  language,  Condemnation  without  trial,  Taxation  with- 
out representation,  Inpingement  of  Charters  sanctified  by  age 
and  by  the  Authority  of  Kings,  Confiscation  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  a  denial  of  the  use  of  a  mans  own  property  without 
a  conviction  to  incur  a  forfeiture.  The  Spirit  of  a  trial  by  Jury  sunk 
in  the  pitiful  pretext  that  a  Middlesex  Freeholder  is  a  peer  of  the 
vicinity  impartial  and  acquainted  with  an  Inhabitant  of  Boston 
and  competent  for  his  trial,  and  add  to  all  that  all  this  is  the  gift 
of  his  Majestys  most  gracious  bounty — T'is  inhuman  to  add  insult 
to  injury.  A  much  greater  man  than  I  am  once  gloried  that  he  was 
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born  a  Briton.  With  as  much  pride  I  boast  myself  an  American; 
I  cannot  enough  approve  of  your  wishes  to  be  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  Smiles  and  frowns  of  Government.  Like  those  of 
Fortune  they  are  always  capricious  and  often  misplaced.  Offices 
are  not  made  the  rewards  of  merit,  honourable  distinctions  for 
Services  that  are  meritorious  but  are  made  instruments  to  pur- 
chase integrity,  and  to  reward  the  Exertions  of  Men  who  labor 
for  the  Subversion  of  our  once  blessed  constitution.  The  Removal 
of  Governour  Franklin  for  the  offense  of  his  Father3  will  ever  be 
recorded  as  a  Monument  of  the  share  which  private  prejudices 
have  taken  in  the  movement  of  the  political  Springs  of  Adminis- 
tration in  the  present  reign  and  transmit  to  an  impartial  posterity 
the  Authors  of  it  with  marks  of  the  blackest  infamy.  I  hope  that 
there  is  a  tribunal  where  the  present  age  will  have  an  Opportunity 
to  resent  such  a  prostitution  of  power  and  do  themselves  Justice. 

The  people  of  Cape  Fear  have  sent  a  Vessell  loaded  with  provi- 
sions for  the  support  of  Boston.  The  Subscription  in  a  few  Days 
amounted  to  800£  proc  and  in  other  respects  they  discover  a  very 
proper  resentment  for  the  Injustice  done  to  that  people. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Account  of  your  Court  of  Oyer.  Our's  met 
an  untimely  end — 4  days  had  elapsed  of  the  Court,  several  offend- 
ers been  tried — one  branded  for  Larceny  and  one  convicted  of 
murder.  On  the  fifth  day  M  Moore  excepted  to  the  Commission 
for  these  Reasons — That  the  Province  law  which  creates  the  Court 
gives  to  the  Chief  Justice  the  powers  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery,  but  the  Clause  which  impowers  associates 
to  act  in  his  Absence  gives  them  only  the  powers  of  Judges  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  (the  Words  Gaol  delivery  being  omitted  in  the  Law) 
and  therefore  the  Commission  exceeded  the  Govr  power — 
2.  The  Commission  was  to  try  for  the  District  of  Wilmington 
when  no  such  district  was  made  by  the  law  but  that  mention  should 
have  been  made  of  all  the  Counties. 

M  Moore  very  indecently  reflected  upon  the  Legislature,  Happy 
in  the  Weakness  of  his  Judge.  The  Court  took  an  Advisari  and 
adjourned.  M  Moore  has  furnished  me  with  many  materials  for 
your  Self  and  Friends  which  I  shall  communicate  to  you  some  day 
or  other,  they  are  truly  picturesque  of  the  man  and  highly 
laughable. 

Be  that  as  it  will  the  Commission  was  so  truly  defective  that  it 
seemed  to  be  so  intentionally.  The  Word  Felonies  omitted  and  the 
Jurisdiction  given  to  both  Associates  but  not  to  each,  this  I  have 
observed  without  mentioning  it  but  to  you.  It  is  replete  with 
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blunders  of  a  smaller  kind.  Atticus  charges  all  on  the  Assembly. 
I  have  exhausted  your  Patience.  Forgive  me  only  till  I  say  that 
I  am  Dear  Iredell  With  Sincere  esteem  Your  Friend  and  Servant 

Will.  Hooper 

Mention  to  my  friend  S.  J  of  the  State  of  our  Court  of  Oyer.  I 
have  not  yet  reed  Answers  to  your  Letters  to  the  Atty  Genl. 
Should  I  before  I  set  off  for  Newbern  I  will  carry  them  with  me. 
Yours 

W  Hooper 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Horace,  Epistles,  I.  11.  27:  "Those  who  cross  the  sea  only  change  where 
they  live,  not  themselves."  It  is  not  surprising  that  Hooper,  with  his  Latin 
School  background,  was  an  excellent  Latinist.  Certainly  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  some  of  JI's  other  correspondents,  who  not  infrequently  mistranslated 
and  in  additional  ways  garbled  that  classical  language. 

:J  The  report  Hooper  received  of  New  Jersey  Governor  William  Franklin's 
removal  turned  out  to  be  false;  the  younger  Franklin,  in  fact,  was  a  supporter 
of  the  royal  prerogative  and  became  a  loyalist  in  the  Revolution. 

Editorial  Note: 

Maurice  Moore  (1735-1777),  member  of  a  wealthy  and  politically  powerful 
family  of  the  Cape  Fear  region,  remains  in  some  ways  an  enigma.  Although 
he  held  numerous  offices — serving  in  the  lower  house  of  assembly  for  nearly 
twenty  years  and  briefly  on  the  royal  council — serving  also  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  former  superior  courts  and  a  judge  of  the  recently  created 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer — he  never  reached  the  commanding  position  in 
colonial  politics  of  a  John  Harvey  or  a  Samuel  Johnston.  Perhaps  the  reason 
was  that  a  high  degree  of  inconsistency  characterized  his  conduct.  After 
vigorously  supporting  Tryon's  treatment  of  the  Regulation,  he  later  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym  "Atticus"  an  attack  upon  the  governor  for  being  too 
harsh.  Virginia  Gazette  (Williamsburg),  November  7,  1771.  After  having 
penned  a  strongly  worded  pamphlet  against  the  Stamp  Act,  he  grew  increas- 
ingly conservative  in  the  early  1770s.  At  the  time  of  this  letter  he  seems  to 
have  broken  with  the  leaders  of  the  lower  house  over  the  oyer  and  terminer 
issue,  although  Moore's  argument — if  interpreted  correctly  by  Hooper — is 
difficult  to  follow.  Moore  quite  possibly  was  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
tract  which  JI  responded  to  in  his  court  law  essay  of  September  10,  1773,  and 
he  may  have  duelled  JI  with  printer's  ink  later  on.  See  Archibald  Neilson  to 
JI,  October  14,  1774,  below.  For  the  oyer  and  terminer  law,  see  Clark,  State 
Records,  XXIII,  945-948.  One  complaint  voiced  earlier  about  Governor  Mar- 
tin's unilaterally  established  oyer  and  terminer  courts  of  1773  was  seemingly 
taken  care  of  in  the  new  law;  whereas  the  chief  justice  formerly  had  a  hand 
in  the  process  of  calling  jurors,  the  law  of  1774  provided  for  jurors  to  be 
nominated  by  the  justices  of  the  inferior  courts.  There  is  no  adequate  study  of 
Moore,  but  see  DAB,  XIII,  133-134.  An  unflattering  assessment  by  Governor 
Martin  maintained  that  Moore  tried  to  be  all  things  to  all  men;  he  also  turned 
a  deaf  ear  on  a  proposal  for  an  imperial  reconciliation  that  Moore  advanced 
to  him  early  in  1776.  Martin  to  Lord  George  Germain,  May  17,  1777,  Saunders, 
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Colonial  Records,  X,  399-400.  Moore's  son  Alfred  was  an  active  patriot,  as 
was  Moore's  brother  James,  who  commanded  the  Revolutionary  forces  at  the 
Battle  of  Moores  Creek  Bridge  in  1776. 


Commissi o?i  as  Deputy  King's  Attorney 

[August  16,  1774] 

To  James  Iredell  Esquire  Attorney  at  Law  Greeting.  Out  of  the 
Confidence  I  have  in  your  Integrity  and  Abilities  I  do  hereby 
Constitute  and  Appoint  you  the  said  James  Iredell  Deputy  At- 
torney for  our  Lord  the  King  in  the  Counties  of  Hertford  and  Per- 
quimans. To  have  hold  and  Enjoy  the  said  Office  of  Deputy  At- 
torney1 for  the  King  in  the  Counties  aforesaid  and  To  Take  and 
Receive  all  fees  profits  and  Emoluments  which  to  the  said  Office 
do  legally  belong  and  appertain. 

Witness  my  Hand  and  Seal  this  sixteenth  day  of  August  1774. 

Thomas  McGuire2  Attorney  General 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Responsible  to  the  attorney  general,  the  deputy  attorney  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  county  solicitor  or  prosecuting  attorney  today. 

2  Thomas   McGuire  of  New  Hanover  County,   a  lawyer,  was  a  placeman, 
holding  at  one  time  or  another  positions  as  justice  of  the  peace,  member  of  the 
lower  house  and  royal  council,  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  and  attorney 
general;   he  was  a  loyalist  in  the  Revolution.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records, 
particularly  Volumes  VI-XH,  XIV. 


Archibald  Neilson1  to  James  Iredell 

New  Bern  20  Augt.  1774 


Dear  Sir 


I  esteem  myself  much  favored  by  yours  of  the  15/20  ult.,2  which 
I  received  on  my  arrival  here  two  days  ago. 

I  hope  you  did  not  seriously  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
any  Excuse  to  me — or  to  any  one  pretending  to  humanity  and 
feelings,  for  the  generous  warmth  of  your  application  for  the 
unfortunate  Convict.   I  thank  my  God,  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  a 
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heart,  in  so  much  like  your  own,  as,  at  once,  to  have  seized  the 
worthiness  of  your  Motive;  and  well  knew  that  both  motive  and 
manner  would  do  you  honor  with  the  Governour,  in  like  manner 
as  it  endeared  you  to  me. 

I  throughly  conceive  and  feel  I  may  say  truly  from  sore  experi- 
ence the  temper  you  mention  "tremblingly  alive  all  o'er" — Alas! 
it  must  be  blunted.  What  perhaps  is  now  to  be  desired  than  expect- 
ed. I  know  that  eight  years  severe  correction  and  resolutions 
forced  by  writhing  Agony  have  not  yet  made  a  Philosopher  of  me; 
the  Quivering  heart  strings  oft  yet  refusing  tone  of  stoic  reason. 
However  let  us  content  us;  the  Poet  says  "The  surest  virtues 
from  the  passions  flow." 

I  dont  apprehend  that  I  can  write  you  any  thing  new  of  the 
political  kind;  as  you  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  news 
from  the  northward  earlier  than  we  receive  any  public  intelligence. 

The  Council  many  of  them  are  here — and  I  fancy  their  meeting 
will  be  full  on  the  25th.  The  Governor  is  gone  down  to  the  Bar 
with  his  family,  on  their  way  to  N.  York;  but  is  expected  up 
to-day. 

The  political  Phalanx  at  home  seems  to  be  changing  ground.  I 
mean  the  writers.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  Dr  Tuckers  plan,3  which 
has  many  advocates.  Another  gentleman  comments  upon  it,  wish- 
ing to  retain  the  Kings  sovereignty  and  put  some  few  restraints 
on  the  American  foreign  trade — taken  from  the  Act  of  Navigation. 
Others  again  contend  that  the  King  could  grant  no  charters  but 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  great  whole  of  Government — Majesty 
holding  no  political  authority  but  as  head  of  the  nation;  that  all 
acquisitions  of  new  lands  tho  ve[sted]  in  the  King  are  belonging 
to  the  Kingdom;  that  to  suppose  a  charter  granted  by  the  King  in 
his  private  capacity  is  inconsistent  and  absurd; — that,  therefore, 
the  Colonists  in  holding  their  lands  and  civil  government  of  the 
King  by  Charters,  hold  both  from  the  Nation  collectively  united 
in  the  Supreme  Legislative  body.  And  with  regard  to  representa- 
tion, that  that  want  is  more  in  words  than  idea;  the  Subjects  in 
the  American  part  of  the  Dominions  being  as  much  represented  in 
Parliament  as  seven  millions  and  a  half  or  more  of  the  subjects 
in  G.  B. ;  the  Constituents  there  who  send  the  members  not  exceed- 
ing 2  or  300,000. 

Others  again  (whom  I  stile  Latitudinarians  in  politics)  take 
a  larger  range — talk  of  Politics  as  a  wordly  Science,  in  which 
prudence  and  expediency  must  have  the  same  rule  as  in  Private 
Life;  that  no  great  Governments  ever  was  nor  ever  can  be,  in  all 
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circumstances,  conducted  after  the  restrictive  idea  of  abstract 
and  partial  Rights;  That,  so  long  as  mankind  are  mankind,  the 
particular  interest  of  the  parts  must,  in  some  instances,  yield  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  whole,  from  whence  what  they  lose 
for  a  time  will  flow  back  in  multiplied  value.  That  the  Protectors 
must  always  be  superior  to  the  protected,  nor  can  colonists  ever 
have  a  political  Right  to  all  the  advantages  and  immunities  of  the 
State  emigrated  from  and  holden  off.  That  many  regulations  may 
appear  wrong  and  unjust  on  a  hasty  view,  in  a  partial  light,  which, 
when  traced  through  political  combinations  and  contemplated  in 
the  general  and  liberal  view,  may  appear  perfectly  right  and  just 
&c  &c  &c — for  I  am  tired  of  it. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  for  your  perusal  some  plays  &c. 
The  plays  are  new  ones  and  may  perhaps  amuse  the  Ladies.  The 
Comedy  is  the  performance  of  a  Major  Addington  in  Burgoynes 
Light  horse — and  the  Prince  of  Tunis  is  the  work  of  an  old  School- 
fellow of  mine  Mr.  McKenzie  an  Attorney  at  Edinburgh.4  The 
magazine  contains  a  remarkable  account  of  the  Parliamentary 
Representation.  I  also  send  Lord  Egmont's  True  History.  Pray 
read  it  with  due  Philosophy.  You'll  please  to  observe  that  I  am  by 
no  means  an  Enemy  to  L.  Chatham  and  his  proper  Fame.  I  allow 
him  great  talents  which  he  has  often  exerted  to  the  essential 
benefiting  of  his  country:  but  he  has  been  too  passionate,  too 
desultory,  too  vehement,  too  violently  attached  to  popular  fame, 
too  impatient  and  overbearing,  to  attain  the  idea  I  have  formed  of 
a  truly  great  Man — the  "Semper  Simplex,  Fortis,  Idem  et  Unus." 
I  shall  note  to  you  a  little  Anecdote  of  the  D.  of  Ormond  as  a  kind 
of  Commentary  on  my  Meaning. 

The  County  meeting  here  is  this  day  and  will  be  very  much 
throng'd.  I  hope  to  see  Mr  Johnston,  Mr  Hewes  and  against  the 
25th  I  wish  you  may  come  with  them,  if  you  find  it  proper. 

Present  my  Respects  if  you  please  to  Mrs  Blair  and  Mrs 
Iredell — and  the  family  over  the  Creek. 

Every  occasion  of  hearing  from  you  will  give  me  pleasure.  I 
am  with  real  Esteem  Dear  Sir  Yours  truly 

ArchdNeilson 

P.  S.  I  have  also  sent  you  a  magazine  containing  Lord  Camden 
and  Lord  Mansfield's  speeches,  in  the  Douglas  cause — which 
when  perused,  I  beg  you  will  send  first  opportunity  to  Archie 
Corrie  with  my  compliments.  Before  returning  it  if  you  would 
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get  any  young  lad  to  copy  them,  I  would  willingly  pay  any  expense. 

Your  fast  friend, 

A.N. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  Neilson  held  a  minor  colonial  post  in  the  West 
Indies  before  coming  to  North  Carolina  in  1771  as  Governor  Martin's  secre- 
tary. Subsequently  he  became  deputy  auditor  of  revenue,  deputy  naval  officer, 
and  naval  officer.  He  sailed  from  North  Carolina  in  1775  because  his  "resi- 
dence in  the  Province"  had  become  "disagreeable,  unsafe  and  impracticable." 
According  to  Neilson,  he  returned  to  Scotland  to  care  for  his  aged  mother, 
two  sisters,  and  his  brother's  widow  who  was  left  with  nine  children.  His 
petition  to  the  Loyalist  Claims  Commission  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  evidently  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  he  owned  no  property  in 
North  Carolina.  Neilson  file,  Loyalist  Transcripts,  A&H.  For  JI's  relationship 
with  Neilson,  see  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above. 

2  Not  found. 

3  Dr.  Josiah  Tucker  (1712-1799),  a  distinguished  clergyman  and  dean  of 
Gloucester,  published  early  in  1774  his  Four  Tracts,  together  with  Two 
Sermons  on  Political  and  Commercial  Subjects;  "Tract  IV"  was  entitled  "The 
True  Interest  of  Great  Britain  set  forth  in  Regard  to  the  Colonies  and  the 
Only  Means  of  Living  in  Peace  and  Harmony  with  Them."  Tucker  contended 
that  it  was  the  nature  of  all  colonies  throughout  history  to  seek  independence 
as  they  grew  and  gained  strength.  The  English  colonies  had  reached  this 
point — before  those  of  France  and  Spain — because  they  had  been  allowed  to 
mature  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Tucker  suggested  a  number  of  possible 
solutions  to  the  imperial  crisis:  allow  things  to  drift  in  the  hope  of  cooling 
passions,  offer  America  representation  in  Parliament,  subdue  the  colonists 
by  arms,  make  New  York  or  Philadelphia  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
finally — his  own  position — grant  the  provinces  complete  independence  "on 
as  friendly  Terms"  as  possible.  Although  Tucker  predicted  that  American 
trade  would  continue  to  flow  to  Britain  without  the  expense  of  imperial 
upkeep,  he  admitted  that  no  ministry  could  adopt  his  scheme  and  survive. 
Opposed  by  the  North  administration,  it  was  also  rejected  by  Chatham, 
Burke,  and  Rockingham,  who  wished  to  hold  the  empire  together,  albeit  on 
terms  more  advantageous  to  America.  R.  L.  Schuyler,  Josiah  Tucker:  A 
Selection  from  His  Economic  and  Political  Writings  .  .  .  (New  York:  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  1931),  333-369. 

4  Henry  McKenzie's  Prince  of  Tunis,  a  tragedy,  was  first  presented  at  the 
Edinburgh  Theater  in  1773.  DNB,  XII,  594-596. 


To  The  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 

September,  1774 

Friends  and  Fellow-Subjects: — United  as  we  are  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  affection  and  interest,  descended  from  the  same  revered 
ancestors,  and  possessed  equally  of  the  blessings  of  a  most  happy 
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Constitution,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  differences  should 
arise  between  us,  which  too  fatally  tend  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
a  connection  highly  beneficial  and  honorable  to  both.  Yet  such,  I 
have  the  concern  to  say,  have  heretofore  arisen,  and  are  now  again 
occasioned,  by  an  attempt  in  your  Parliament  to  exercise  a 
supreme  authority  over  us,  to  which  we  cannot  possibly  conceive 
they  are  at  all  entitled  upon  any  view  of  policy,  justice,  or  the  real 
nature  of  our  Constitution.  It  has  been  our  misfortune  to  suffer  in 
this  contest  by  the  base  misrepresentations  of  wicked  and  design- 
ing men,  and  to  have  the  desperate  doings  of  a  factious  and 
tumultuous  mob,  (from  which  your  own  country  is  not  more  free,) 
imputed  to  the  turbulent  and  unruly  dispositions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general.  How  cruel  and  unjust  such  a  construction  is, 
your  nation  is  an  example — for  none  can  deny  that,  at  times,  very 
dangerous  and  destructive  mobs  have  done  mischief  among  your- 
selves; and  you  would  think  it  very  hard  that,  for  this  reason,  you 
should  be  considered  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  have  the  foundation  of 
your  civil  liberties  utterly  destroyed,  and  be  subject,  not  only  to 
all  the  horrid  expectations  of  a  military  government,  but  even 
immediately  to  some  few  of  the  effects  of  one.  This,  I  take  it,  is 
exactly  the  case  with  America — Colonies  planted  originally  by 
men  emigrating  from  their  own  country,  where  they  unhappily 
feared  freedom  was  near  losing  its  existence,  in  search  of  this 
desired  blessing  among  woods  and  deserts,  which  they  thought 
preferable  to  all  kinds  of  ease  and  luxury  enjoyed  by  a  humiliat- 
ing tenure;  increased  by  the  surprising  industry  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  an  amazing  degree, 
and  come  at  length  to  enjoy  a  pretty  comfortable  state  of  mainte- 
nance, secured  to  them,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  by  sanctions  of  a 
most  sacred  and  inviolable  nature.  In  these  possessions  they  long 
lived  easy  and  happy,  flattering  themselves  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  freely  property  procured  for  them  by  the  severe 
labor  and  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  the  valuable  blessings 
of  the  British  Constitution,  bestowed  on  them  by  their  charters, 
would  never  be  infringed.  In  this  state  of  confidential  security 
and  hope,  these  Colonies  continued  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  when  disputes  arose  between  our  sovereign  and  the 
French  king  about  the  limits  of  a  part  of  this  Continent.  It  was  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  both  countries:  yours  had  long  dis- 
covered and  felt  the  great  advantages  reaped  from  a  connection 
with  us,  and  was  naturally  jealous  of  having  any  part  of  so  useful 
a  country  unjustly  encroached  upon;  ours  was  eminently  endan- 
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gered  by  so  near  and  formidable  an  enemy  being  invested  with  the 
great  power  which  so  large  an  extent  of  territory  as  he  claimed 
gave  him.  Thus  situated,  the  war  was  on  this  account  of  great 
advantage  to  both;  both  engaged  in  it,  therefore,  with  great  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity,  and  the  success  was  answerable  to  our  most 
sanguine  wishes.  America  showed  an  uncommon  ardor  of  exertion; 
the  heart  and  hand  of  every  man  were  at  the  public  service,  and 
no  endeavors  were  spared  on  our  part  to  co-operate  in  all  your 
plans  and  regulations.  Duty  and  affection  prompted  us  with 
unsolicited  zeal  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  a  connection  with  the 
greatest  (because  the  freest  and  most  virtuous)  state  on  earth; 
and  to  give  unlimited  proofs  of  attachment  to  that  noble  spirit 
which  then  delighted  in  seeing  their  friends  as  free  and  happy  as 
themselves.  At  this  time,  I  venture  to  say,  America  would  volun- 
tarily have  gone  any  lengths  to  serve  you,  so  much  did  she  admire 
the  generous  turn  of  your  minds,  and  your  exemption  from  that 
arbitrary  and  capricious  temper  most  free  nations,  arrived  at 
happiness  themselves,  too  often,  unreasonably  and  unaccountably, 
discover  towards  others.  You,  yourselves,  witnessed  to  the  honor- 
able exertion  of  our  abilities;  you  thought  we  spent  more  than 
could  be  expected  from  us,  or  was  properly  our  due  proportion, 
and  you  ordered  each  of  the  Provinces  to  be  refunded  the  surplus 
of  its  real  share.1  Here  was  a  period  for  good  offices,  and  mutual 
obligations,  to  begin  upon  new  terms  of  confidence,  and  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  with  added  fervor  and  affection.  Here  was  a 
glorious  disposition  to  cultivate;  and  it  might  easily  have  been 
cultivated,  to  the  mutual  honor  and  happiness  of  us  both.  But, 
alas!  this  delightful  prospect  was  but  ideal:  our  happiness  was 
soon  to  be  blasted;  Freedom  was  to  be  banished  from  our  soil, 
endeared  to  us  because  it  was  laboriously  tilled  by  our  fathers; 
and  we  were  cruelly  and  infamously  told  that  we  were,  for  the 
future,  to  be  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  British  Parliament. 

It  is  an  obvious  and  sufficient  answer  to  this  extraordinary 
claim — of  a  sovereign  dominion  in  your  Parliament  over  us — that, 
if  it  in  truth  exists,  we  are  possessed  of  no  liberty;  we  have 
nothing  we  can  call  our  own.  The  charters  granted  by  our  Sover- 
eigns, instead  of  being  considered  as  pledges  of  the  honor  and 
sacred  faith  of  kings,  were  a  mere  snare  and  delusion  to  induce  our 
forefathers  to  come  abroad,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  expense, 
and  hazard,  and  for  many  years  almost  entirely  at  their  own  risk, 
to  make  out  of  the  wilderness,  by  their  own  and  their  children's 
labor,  a  fine  country  for  you  to  spoil  in.   You  are  the  real  propri- 
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etors,  we  only  the  tenants  at  will,  of  these  possessions.  For  this  is 
exactly  the  case,  if  any  part  of  our  property  is  at  your  command. 
What  part  shall  be  received  must  be  according  to  your  judgment, 
if  you  can  tax  us  constitutionally;  for  if  we  had  a  right  to  refuse 
any  imposition,  because  we  thought  it  was  arbitrary  and  profuse, 
we  could  at  any  time  defeat  your  power.  You,  therefore,  (if  your 
opinion  be  right,)  can  at  any  time  require,  and  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, whatever  part  of  our  property  you  choose  to  order.  Of 
course,  that  property  we  thought  our  own  is  not  ours  but  yours, 
if  the  gracious,  tender  mercies  you  formerly  showed  us,  should 
continue  to  be  violated  with  as  little  scruple  and  decency  as  they 
have  lately  been.  I  mean,  it  would  then  be  yours  in  fact;  it  is  ours 
now  only  by  indulgence.  And  upon  your  own  principles,  it  was  so 
at  first.  Our  ancestors,  therefore,  had  no  real  security;  the  char- 
ters conveyed  only  the  temporary  goodwill  of  the  Prince,  and  it 
was  at  any  time  in  his  and  his  Parliament's  power  to  annihilate 
the  rights  which  they  guarantied,  to  destroy  the  property  which 
they  granted,  and  to  deprive  Englishmen  of  all  those  advantages, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  left  their  native  soil,  and  by  the  fond 
hopes  of  their  securely  enjoying  which,  they  could  only  be  induced 
to  leave  it.  Our  property  at  your  disposal,  our  lives  and  liberties 
at  your  discretion,  we  subject  at  any  time  to  whatever  arbitrary 
laws  your  Parliament  may  think  fit  to  send  us;  in  the  name  of 
God,  what  is  our  condition:  how  are  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  our  ancestors  fulfilled?  What  becomes  of  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment, of  reliance  on  the  most  sacred  contracts  of  the  state?  But 
your  Parliament,  I  suppose,  can  do  no  wrong:  they  are  immac- 
ulate, and  none  of  their  proceedings  can  ever  cause  any  real  injury 
as  to  us;  though  you  sometimes  complain  of  them  yourselves. 
Our  complaints,  you  will  say,  are  evidently  founded  in  faction  and 
injustice,  in  heated  and  erroneous  ideas  of  the  Constitution,  and 
in  endeavors  to  form  a  new  system  of  government,  destructive  of 
that  beautiful  theory  in  political  discourses — the  necessity  of  an 
absolute  power  residing  somewhere  in  every  state. 

As  to  faction,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  speculative  point 
in  question.  But  you  are  much  mistaken  about  the  factions  in 
America.  They  were  originally  caused  by  yourselves.  Till  you 
talked  to  us  in  arbitrary  and  haughty  language,  we  loved,  we 
revered,  we  did  every  thing  in  our  power  to  assist  you.  We  would 
voluntarily,  so  long  as  you  treated  us  a  freemen,  have  sustained 
any  hardships,  and,  if  necessary,  laid  down  our  lives  in  your  sup- 
port. This  was,  till  the  fatal  period  I  have  mentioned,  the  general, 
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almost  the  universal,  disposition  of  America.  We  looked  up  to  you 
as  our  fathers  and  protectors,  and  we  thought  of  the  soil  with 
reverence  which  had  so  long  been  the  nurse  of  Freedom,  Honor, 
Generosity,  and  Science.  Things  are  indeed  greatly  changed.  The 
same  spirit  of  attachment  which  formerly  devoted  us  to  your  ser- 
vice, now,  upon  a  superior  call,  and  as  you  have  deserted  your 
former  noble  principles,  devotes  us  to  the  preservation  of  our 
country:  for  that  word,  that  object,  would  be  no  longer  dear  to  us, 
when  liberty,  its  greatest  and  almost  its  only,  certainly  its  indis- 
pensable ornament,  was  fled. 

With  respect  to  the  injustice  we  are  charged  with — by  this  I 
suppose  is  meant  our  unwillingness  to  contribute  our  proportion 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  But  if  it  be  believed  that  our  com- 
plaints are  any  way  affected  by  this  motive,  it  is  a  great  misap- 
prehension. We  have  hitherto  been  forward  and  zealous  in  the 
grant  of  our  money,  to  a  degree  your  Parliament  thought  to  be 
extraordinary  and  profuse;  and  we  should  always,  I  am  sure,  be 
readier  to  give  too  much  than  too  little,  if  you  would  allow  us  the 
merit  of  offering  it  ourselves.  But  we  contend  for  an  exclusive 
right  of  the  disposal  of  our  own  property,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  privileges  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  that 
which  is  the  principal  guard  and  protection  of  all  the  others.  When 
the  people  have  the  grant  of  their  own  money,  and  a  share  in  mak- 
ing the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  unless  they  are 
either  blind  to  their  own  interest,  or  wicked  and  despicable  enough 
to  betray  it,  they  have  every  possible  human  tie  for  their  own 
welfare  and  happiness.  If  they  had  the  latter,  without  the  former, 
and  this  resided  in  the  Crown,  their  liberties  might  be  easily  taken 
from  them;  because  the  Crown,  by  raising  money  ad  libitum  upon 
the  subject,  could  easily  provide  the  means  of  effecting  and  main- 
taining encroachments  upon  the  people's  rights;  and  might  also 
ruin  them  by  wanton  depredations  on  their  property.  But  when 
the  people  have  in  their  hands  the  only  means  of  supporting  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  absolute  disposition  of  their  property,  they  can 
take  care  that  the  administration  of  their  affairs  is  faithfully  and 
wisely  conducted;  or,  as  an  elegant  writer  of  yours  expresses  it, 
by  withholding  supplies,  peaceably  admonish  their  Sovereign  of 
his  duty.  It  is  needless  to  add,  they  have  then  something  they  can 
call  their  own. 

These  principles  you  like  very  well,  when  applied  to  yourselves, 
but  you  would  willingly  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  them.  You 
think  that  your  Parliament  ought  to  have  absolute  authority  over 
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us,  in  order  to  secure  our  dependence,  and  to  make  the  share  we 
ought  to  take  in  your  burdens  certain,  and  not  subject  to  our 
caprice.  That  harsh  word,  dependence,  seems  to  me  greatly  to 
have  misled  your  ideas.  It  is  meant  usually  by  it,  I  believe,  that 
you  should  have  an  absolute  security  for  our  submission  in  all 
cases,  and  that  we  should  have  none  at  all  for  your  faithful  gov- 
ernment of  us.  But  this  is  not  the  condition  of  freemen,  but  of 
slaves.  It  is  the  very  definition  of  slavery.  That  dependence,  which 
is  erected  by  affection  and  interest,  by  a  reverence  for  your  and 
our  common  ancestors,  by  an  attachment  to  your  excellent  Con- 
stitution, and  by  gratitude  for  many  past  favors,  and  which  may 
still,  for  a  long  time,  be  preserved  by  mutual  good  offices,  and  by 
a  kind  and  generous  conduct  towards  us — has  always  been  the 
delight  of  our  hearts,  and  we  used  to  think  the  highest  honor  of 
our  condition.  But  if  you  mean  that  we  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
subjects,  and  believe  that  we  shall  patiently  bear  whatever  hard- 
ships you  may  choose  to  lay  upon  us,  you  will  be  fatally  deceived: 
you  will  find  that  upon  these  terms  dependence  will  be  a  hated 
word  to  us;  we  shall  scorn  your  impositions,  we  will  defy  your 
power.  But  suppose  our  assemblies  should  be  refractory;  should 
withhold  supplies?  I  answer:  Suppose  your  House  of  Commons 
should  do  so?  Is  there  any  remedy?  I  know  of  none.  The  danger 
is  equal.  No  possible  cause  but  two  can  be  assigned  for  either.  They 
must  be  tools,  or  they  must  be  greatly  oppressed.  The  first  is  an 
impossible  supposition,  and  God  grant  that  neither  of  us  may  ever 
lose  this  remedy  for  the  latter. 

A  free  government  can  only  subsist  by  the  general  confidence 
of  the  people.  Any  other  support  is  arbitrary  and  unreasonable, 
because  where  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  State  abides  in 
any  particular  man  or  set  of  men,  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  there  is  no  sufficient  security  that  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment will  be  properly  answered:  for  the  interests  of  the  few  (at 
least  their  immediate  and  apparent  interests)  may  be  formed  on 
the  destruction  of  those  of  the  many:  consequently,  the  public 
have  not  that  security  for  the  just  administration  of  their  affairs 
which  a  genuine  share  of  freedom  demands.  Whether  you  at 
present  enjoy  this  security  is  a  question  of  some  delicacy  and 
importance.  The  principles  of  your  Constitution,  however,  in- 
tended, and  at  first  provided,  that  you  should.  By  giving  the  people 
a  share  of  the  legislative  power,  and  allowing  such  of  them  as 
could  be  supposed  exempt  from  influence,  to  choose  persons  to 
execute  this  trust  on  their  behalf,  it  is  evident  that  their  interests 
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were  effectually  secured,  as  far  as  human  regulations  could 
extend.  If  your  representation  is  now  extremely  unequal  (as  it 
undoubtedly  is),  this  is  owing  to  the  change  in  property,  and  in 
the  scene  of  your  transactions,  that  many  ages  have  occasioned. 
It  is  a  necessary  evil  that  could  not  have  been  originally  avoided. 
Its  remedy,  indeed,  is  a  very  desperate  one,  as  none  but  the  Parlia- 
ment themselves  can  amend  it,  and  there  seems  something 
unhallowed,  as  well  as  unsafe,  in  touching  fundamentals.  But 
what  may  best  be  conceived  on  this  subject  I  leave  to  a  fit  time  for 
a  discussion  of  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  present  object — an 
endeavor  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  your  claim  in  taxing  us, 
and  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  suggestion  that  it  is  necessary  you 
should  hold  it.  For  I  hope  it  does  not  follow  that  if  any  of  your 
rights  are  in  danger,  those  of  all  others  of  the  king's  subjects  must 
fall  with  them,  and  because  you  have  not  an  entirely  sufficient 
security  for  your  Parliament's  good  conduct,  therefore  out  of 
compliment  to  you  we  should  reduce  ourselves  to  a  total  depen- 
dence on  their  honor  and  integrity;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
decrease  of  these,  or  of  the  security  for  them  (which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing),  brings  us  into  more  danger,  so  it  should  into  a  more 
humble  submission.  You  ought  rather,  for  your  own  interest,  to 
reverse  the  desire;  and,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  a  body  of  men 
in  your  empire  who  know  no  distinction  between  different  parts 
of  their  duty,  and  are  equally  ready,  upon  the  terms  of  their  Con- 
stitution, to  assist  and  protect  the  king,  or  to  assist  and  protect 
each  other  from  the  hands  of  arbitrary  violence,  and  the  cruel 
exactions  of  usurped  power. 

You  will  observe,  in  your  elections  we  have  no  interference;  you 
have  as  much  as  the  terms  of  a  very  free  Constitution,  and  the 
great  changes  in  your  situation,  can  allow.  Some  think  every  man 
ought  to  have  an  individual  vote  for  a  representative.  If  every  man 
was  a  good  one,  and  had  a  tolerable  understanding,  this  rule  would 
be  proper;  but  when  poverty  leads  to  temptation,  and  folly  is  ever 
capable  of  deceit,  there  must  be  some  restriction  as  to  the  right  of 
voting;  otherwise  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  mankind  must 
associate  in  this  important  business  with  those  who  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  from  their  property  and  other  circumstances,  are  free 
from  influence,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  great  consequence 
of  their  trust.  It  is,  therefore,  a  capital  object  so  to  regulate  the 
right  of  election,  as  that  it  may  be  presumed  the  choice  of  the  voter 
is  free  and  able.  It  is  impossible  that  this  care  can  always  be 
successful:   the  provisions  of  State  cannot  reach  the  purposes  of 
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the  human  heart,  nor  guard  against  the  continual  fluctuation  of 
all  human  affairs.  But  I  doubt  not  the  regulations  which  now 
govern  you  were  wise  at  the  time  they  were  established.  The  cor- 
ruption of  national  manners,  and  the  causes  I  before  enumerated, 
render  them  very  inadequate  now.  But,  as  the  representation 
stands,  if  you  would  preserve  your  virtue,  you  could  do  great 
things  for  your  country.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  regulation  to 
guard  against  the  corruption  both  of  the  electors  and  the  elected. 
You  have  another  very  strong  security  against  very  atrocious 
designs  in  your  Parliament;  that  their  own  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, and  that  of  their  posterity,  are  inseparably  connected  with 
yours,  and  that  they  can  make  no  partial  regulations  from  which 
themselves  are  exempted.  But  how  does  the  case  stand  as  to  us? 
We  have  no  connection  with  them  that  secures  their  affection; 
we  have  no  interest  so  attached  to  theirs  as  to  secure  their  cau- 
tion; they  have  no  such  merit  as  to  obtain  our  confidence;  and 
they  may  have  an  inseparably  strong  temptation  to  ease  their  own 
burdens  by  throwing  them  upon  us.  Let  Reason  and  Justice 
attend  to  these  things,  and  then  let  some  narrowminded  advocate 
for  Power  and  Oppression  talk  of  virtual  representation. 

If  the  Equity  and  Justice  of  the  British  Parliament  are  men- 
tioned, and  that  they  are  men  of  such  discernment  and  wisdom, 
that  for  their  own  sakes,  they  will  not  afflict  us  unreasonably; 
and  that  our  first  objections  reached  the  power  only,  not  the 
expediency,  of  their  regulations;  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  fact  is  not  so — and,  secondly,  that  if  it  was,  it  would  be  of  no 
great  moment.  The  Stamp  Act  was,  I  think,  strongly  proved  to 
be  as  burdensome  and  oppressive  in  fact,  as  it  was  arbitrary  and 
dangerous  in  principle.  It  would  be  tedious,  as  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  mention  all  the  regulations  since  that  time  we  think  grievous. 
It  is  sufficient,  as  a  full  and  fatal  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  equity 
of  Parliament,  to  refer  only  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  their  last 
session — laws  which  will  stigmatize  the  British  annals  with  a 
disgrace  every  honest  subject  will  blush  for.  But  had  your  Parlia- 
ment to  this  day,  in  every  instance,  appeared  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  body  on  earth,  and  had  behaved  with  particular  condes- 
cension to  us,  and  they  had  passed  a  law  enacting  that  every  man 
in  America  should  pay  a  shilling  sterling  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes,  and  that  they  would,  in  that  case,  be  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  supporting  our  civil  establishments;  I  would  as 
strenuously  have  exerted  myself  against  that  small  demand  as  I 
now  do,  and  hope  I  ever  shall  do  against  the  accumulated  evils 
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of  taxes,  arbitrary  laws,  and  cruel  orders  of  power,  which  we  now 
feel,  and  which  are  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  other.  Your 
admired  Junius,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Blackstone,  has  the  following 
passage,  which  I  may  very  well  apply  here:  "To  say  that  they 
will  not  make  use  of  this  power,  would  be  a  language  unfit  for  a 
man  so  learned  in  the  law  as  you  are.  By  your  doctrine,  they  have 
the  power,  and  laws,  you  know,  are  intended  to  guard  against 
what  men  may  do,  not  to  trust  to  what  they  will  do."2  The  last- 
mentioned  gentleman,  Dr.  Blackstone,  (who,  if  I  may  judge  of 
the  man  by  the  author,  is  the  ornament  of  the  age  and  country,)  is 
remarkably  careful  that  the  distinction  of  the  possession  of  a 
power  and  the  abuse  of  it  should  not  lend  us  into  any  fatal  acqui- 
escence, and  in  many  admirable  passages  strongly  urges  and 
enforces  a  jealousy  on  this  point.  One  I  perfectly  well  remember. 
"Surely,"  says  he,  "the  true  liberty  of  the  subject  consists,  not  so 
much  in  the  gracious  behavior,  as  in  the  limited  power  of  the 
Sovereign."3  In  an  excellent  speech,  ascribed  to  Sir  William 
Meredith,  it  is  said:  "Not  the  man  alone  who  feels,  but  he  who 
is  exposed  to  tyranny,  is  without  freedom."4  Again,  then,  let  me 
repeat  that  it  is  the  principle  of  your  regulations  more  than  the 
matter  of  them,  against  which  we  so  strongly  protest;  though  the 
latter,  in  many  instances,  we  think  is  not  altogether  free  from 
objection. 

I  think  I  have  now  sufficiently  shown  the  unreasonableness  of 
this  claim  in  taxing  us;  inasmuch  as  we  are  slaves,  if  such  a  right 
truly  exists:  and  also  the  futility  of  the  plea  of  necessity  that  your 
Parliament  should  be  possessed  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  securing  our 
dependence;  because  this  dependence  must  be  ultimately  secured, 
as  that  of  all  free  subjects,  by  their  confidence  in  the  good  admin- 
istration of  Government,  which  in  that  case  necessarily  causes  it; 
and  also  because  we  should,  upon  your  terms,  have  no  protection, 
nor  any  means  of  defending  ourselves  from  an  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  use  of  your  power.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  this 
subject  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  particular 
rights  we  derive  under  it. 

You  all  know,  and  glory  in  it,  that  your  Constitution  is,  and  has 
been  (in  the  opinion  of  your  most  approved  authors)  a  free  one 
from  the  earliest  ages.  You  cannot  also  but  know,  (though  I  fear 
you  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  it,)  that  the  chief  essential  of 
this  freedom  is,  that  share  which  the  people  have  in  the  legislative 
power:  for  it  would  signify  little  to  be  possessed  of  an  excellent 
code  of  laws,  if  there  was  an  authority  in  the  State,  whose  interest 
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might  be  distinct  from  yours,  that  could  at  any  time  alter  them. 
You  are  also  justly  jealous  that  the  right  of  granting  money  shall 
not  only  be  peculiarly  your  own,  but  the  very  proposal  of  it,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  levied:  and  the  chief  reason  of 
this,  the  learned  Blackstone  tells  you,  is,  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, because  the  supplies  are  raised  upon  the  body  of  the  people 
(the  Lords  being  taxed  as  well  as  them),  but  because  the  Lords 
being  a  permanent,  hereditary  body,  created  at  pleasure  by  the 
King,  are  supposed  to  be  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
and  when  once  influenced  more  apt  to  continue  so,  than  the  Com- 
mons, who  are  a  temporary  elective  body,  freely  nominated  by  the 
people.  (Thus  admirably  does  this  regulation  guard  against  any 
invasion  of  the  principle,  as  well  as  secure  an  observance  of  the 
form.)  These  are  your  great  privileges,  and  they  are  certainly  the 
cornerstone  and  prop  of  all  the  others.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
show,  what  is  the  nature  of  our  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
under  the  authority  of  our  charters,  independent  of  the  rational 
claim  which  we  otherwise  make  to  them  as  men,  as  freemen,  and 
as  Britons. 

It  is  a  fact  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  that  at  the  time  these 
charters  were  granted,  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  that  the 
king  had  a  right  to  all  uninhabited  countries  that  should  be  dis- 
covered and  possessed  by  any  of  his  subjects,  and  also  to  all  others 
that  they  should  be  able,  by  means  of  conquest  or  otherwise,  to 
acquire.  Of  course  he  had  a  right  to  stipulate  the  conditions  upon 
which  his  subjects  might  be  encouraged  to  venture  risks  for  the 
purpose  of  such  acquisition.  Had  he  not  possessed  this  right,  and 
possessed  it  without  limitation,  the  other  would  have  been  of  little 
consequence.  No  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  would  have  been  found  to 
traverse  unknown  seas:  no  American  empire  would  have  been 
now  the  object  of  contention.  Could  our  ancestors  have  foreseen 
the  latent  claims  of  a  British  Parliament  lurking  under  all  the 
fair  promises  and  encouragements  of  a  smiling  king,  would  they 
have  been  deluded  by  the  specious  bait,  to  the  destruction  of  their 
and  their  posterity's  hopes?  No.  They  would  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  ease  and  security,  though  of  indolence,  at  home: 
they  would  not  have  torn  themselves  from  their  friends  and  coun- 
try to  seek  misery  and  slavery  in  a  barbarous  and  hostile  land. 

King  James,  and  King  Charles  the  First,  it  is  well  known,  both 
prohibited  Parliament  from  interfering  in  our  concerns,  upon 
the  express  principle  that  they  had  no  business  with  them.  In  any 
contract  can  the  nature  of  it  be  better  ascertained  than  by  cer- 
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tainly  discovering  the  sense  of  the  parties?  It  may  be  said,  those 
kings  perhaps  thought  that  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
had  authority  to  revoke  the  charters,  if  necessary,  or  to  make 
any  other  regulations  for  us  they  might  think  proper.  They  were 
indeed  sufficiently  arbitrary  in  their  tempers  to  form  an  idea  of 
that  sort;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  did,  and  our  ancestors 
were  certainly  not  fools  enough  to  consider  the  only  foundation  of 
their  security  as  alterable  at  pleasure  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

It  is  said  by  some  specious  characters,  that  the  king  cannot  be 
possessed  of  a  right  to  allow  his  subjects  to  emigrate,  because  he 
might,  by  this  means,  depopulate  the  kingdom.  Ridiculous  reason! 
as  if  any  laws  could  provide  for  every  possible  contingent  evil, 
or  as  if,  for  fear  of  so  imaginary,  so  improbable  a  circumstance, 
no  useful  projects  of  colonization  ought  ever  to  have  been  formed. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  king  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
making  war  and  peace,  because  he  may  make  enemies  of  all 
mankind,  or  purchase  peace  by  dismembering  his  principal 
dominions. 

If  they  choose  to  deny  the  king  the  constitutional  right  over 
this  country  (for  such  I  should  apprehend  to  be  the  consequence 
of  their  opinion),  who  is  to  possess  it?  Are  the  Lords  and  Commons 
to  share  it  between  them?  or  the  present  possessors  to  hold  it  by 
the  right  of  possession?  or  are  we  to  seek  for  the  descendants  of 
the  original  proprietors  and  resign  it  to  them?  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  such  paltry  trifling.  We  respect  and  reverence  the  rights 
of  the  king;  we  owe,  and  we  pay  him  allegiance,  and  we  will 
sacredly  abide  by  the  terms  of  our  charters.  These  were  purchased 
by  the  hard  and  severe  labor  of  our  ancestors,  which  procured  for 
our  Sovereign  this  fine  country.  But  we  will  not  submit  to  any 
alteration  of  the  original  terms  of  the  contract,  because  they  were 
the  price  for  which  the  service  was  engaged,  and  in  the  pleasing 
consideration  of  which  it  was  alone  performed.  If  Heaven  has 
blessed  the  enterprise  with  greater  success  than  could  be  hoped 
for,  let  not  its  favors  be  solely  confined  to  the  party  who  had  so 
little  a  share  in  the  exertions  that  were  used  to  forward  it.  We 
mean  not  to  depart  from  his  rights;  but  we  will  sacredly  preserve 
our  own.  If  the  British  Parliament  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
advantages  which  our  situation  alone  affords  (an  exclusive  regula- 
tion of  a  lucrative  trade),  they  are  welcome,  if  they  please,  to 
recur  to  their  former  prosperous  condition,  before  these  colonies 
were  settled.  But  let  them  not  churlishly  refuse  some  advantages, 
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because  they  cannot  be  allowed  all.  To  put  men  upon  a  hazardous 
service,  offer  them  wages;  accept  the  service,  and  refuse  the  wages. 
Where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  the  justice,  is  the  common 
decency,  of  such  conduct?  Be  assured,  we  will  not  be  deluded — we 
will  not  be  oppressed  by  it. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  the  law  books  on  the  subject  of  the 
Plantations,  but  none  of  them,  I  think,  rationally  favor  the  arbi- 
trary claim  I  am  considering. 

They  all  regard  questions  concerning  the  incidental  operations 
of  the  laws  of  England  in  general,  and  principally  refer  to  the 
effect  of  acts  of  Parliament  passed  before  the  Conquest.  In  none 
of  them  is  particularly  set  forth  any  settlement  of  the  country 
after  the  Conquest,  in  consequence  of  charters  from  the  Crown; 
without  which  the  Judges  could  not  with  propriety  have  deter- 
mined on  them.  It  is  upon  the  authority  of  these  charters  that  our 
liberties  are  chiefly  founded.  If,  in  a  conquered  or  ceded  country, 
the  king  has  a  right  to  make  what  laws  he  pleases,  we  contend 
that  this  right  has  been  already  exercised,  by  a  compact  that 
these  countries  shall  be  governed  only  after  the  particular  mode 
mentioned  in  our  charters.  To  conceive  that  no  such  establishment 
by  the  Sovereign,  under  whose  auspices  these  countries  were 
acquired,  can  be  binding  on  his  successors,  but  that  the  king  for 
the  time  being  may  make  in  them  any  regulations  he  thinks 
proper,  would  be  sporting  with  the  happiness  of  mankind;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  believe  such  a  notion  was  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained. Can  it  be  conceived,  for  instance,  that  our  present  Sover- 
eign has  all  Ireland  at  his  mercy? 

The  points  decided  in  the  law  books  upon  the  different  effect 
which  would  take  place  as  to  the  laws  of  England,  in  case  of  the 
settlement  of  English  subjects  in  an  uninhabited  country,  or  in  one 
which  they  conquered,  or  obtained  by  cession,  are  now  of  no 
great  moment.  The  laws  of  England,  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of 
our  charters,  wherever  they  can  be  carried  into  execution,  have 
been  so  generally  received  in  America  on  some  principle  or  other 
(either  by  adoption  of  their  legislatures,  or  from  a  tacit  reverence 
for  their  worth,  and,  as  was  conceived,  their  authority  also,)  that 
I  believe,  at  present,  either  in  England  or  America,  the  justice  of 
such  a  practice  would  be  little  contested.  And  very  probably  had 
any  of  the  charters  been  pleaded  in  some  of  the  above  cases  they 
might  have  received  a  different  adjudication.  But,  however,  the 
circumstances  to  be  considered  in  determining  that  question  are 
far  different  from  those  which  must  influence  the  decision  of  the 
present  one. 
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It  certainly  is  an  injury  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  complain, 
that  maxims  which  are  calculated  only  for  a  people  conquered, 
should  be  applied  to  us,  who  are  descendants  of  the  conquerors, 
and  who  never  intermixed  with  the  original  inhabitants.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  given  in  the  law  cases  spoken  of,  perhaps  the 
Judges  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  take  notice  of  our  particular 
situation  in  the  conquered  countries,  and  the  rights  under  which 
we  settled  them?  but  I  cannot  but  think  it  very  extraordinary  that 
the  learned  Judge,  whose  commentaries  in  general  are  so  extreme- 
ly accurate  and  do  him  so  much  honor,  should  fall  into  the  error 
(if  I  may  presume  to  call  it  one)  of  representing  our  legal  condition 
to  be  that  of  conquered  subjects,  or  subjects  of  a  country  ceded 
(whose  rights,  it  is  alleged,  stand  upon  the  same  basis).  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  transcribed  from  the  judicial  decisions  all 
that  was  said  of  such  subjects,  and  applied  it  in  fact  to  us.  But  if 
any  man  can  make  common  sense  of  such  an  application,  I  confess 
he  has  more  discernment  than  I  have. 

Some  think  that  by  the  conquest  of  a  country  all  its  laws 
instantly  cease;  others,  that  only  those  in  an  infidel  country  do, 
if  conquered  by  a  Christian  prince;  others,  again,  that  of  these 
only  such  cease  as  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  The  last  opinion 
is  the  latest  and  seems  the  most  favored.  It  is  said,  that  the  laws 
of  the  country  from  which  the  conquerors  came  cannot  immedi- 
ately take  effect,  because  there  would  be  wanted  the  necessary 
officers,  &c.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  not  easier 
to  appoint  officers  than  to  learn  a  barbarous  language,  and  a 
system  of  uncouth  laws.  In  the  mean  time  it  would  be  very  curious 
to  see  the  victors  soliciting  the  vanquished  to  appoint  judges,  and 
these  latter  perhaps  immediately  trying  the  former  as  robbers 
and  murderers  for  the  desolation  they  had  brought  upon  their 
country.  Do  not  these  circumstances  plainly  prove,  that  all  that 
is  said  about  conquered  countries  in  the  law  books  can  rationally 
have  no  other  reference  than  to  the  conquered  people?  It  is 
plainly  from  this  title  of  conquest  that  in  all  the  cases  where  the 
power  of  Parliament  is  extrajudicially  recognized  (as  it  is  said 
that,  though  general  laws  do  not  take  effect  in  the  Plantations, 
because  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  within  the  ordinary  contem- 
plation of  the  legislature,  yet  all  wherein  they  are  particularly 
named  have  authority  there),  that  power  is  derived:  of  course, 
this  source  failing,  it  has  from  those  cases  no  other  support. 

But  another  formidable  (and,  by  many,  thought  unanswerable) 
one  has  been  found,  and  to  this  source,  rather  than  the  other,  I 
think,  all  our  calamities  may  be  traced.  I  shall  endeavor  to  state 
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the  argument  in  as  strong  terms  as  I  can  use. 

"The  British  empire  consists  of  many  distinct  states.  Each  of 
these  has  a  separate,  as  well  as  a  joint  interest,  to  pursue;  and  as 
present  and  immediate  feelings  are  usually  most  powerful,  it  is 
probable  that  very  often  the  former  object  may  be  preferred  to  the 
latter,  if  entire  liberty  of  choice  is  left.  These  several  states  must, 
therefore,  be  subordinate  to  some  power  that  shall  superintend 
and  regulate  the  whole,  to  make  every  thing  conductive  to  the 
general  good  on  the  great  imperial  scale."5  Hence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  British  Parliament,  being  most  ancient,  and  residing  in 
the  original  kingdom,  must  be  possessed  of  this  sovereign 
authority. 

With  respect  to  this  argument,  it  is  first  to  be  considered  that 
the  object  of  all  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  governed.  What  is  understood  by  policy,  as  I  can  conceive, 
is  the  art  of  advancing  their  interest  and  welfare,  considered  as  a 
people,  not  a  set  of  individuals.  Where  an  empire  is  divided  into 
several  different  and  distinct  states,  the  aggregate  good  of  all  these 
ought  to  be  consulted.  For  where  would  be  the  justice  to  regard 
only  one  or  two  of  these  as  worthy  of  the  care  and  tender  provision 
of  laws,  and  expose  the  rest  to  chance,  or  the  very  uncertain, 
whimsical  caprice,  or  mean  rapacity  of  the  others?  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  such  an  empire,  that  cannot  be  just  and  true 
policy  which  provides  for  the  happiness  of  one  part  of  it,  and 
neglects  entirely  that  of  the  others.  This  truth  neither  admits, 
nor  requires,  any  proof:  the  heart  which  is  so  callous  and  insen- 
sible as  not  to  feel  the  force  of  it,  would  reject  stubbornly  every 
speculative  proof  that  could  ever  be  offered  in  its  support. 

Liberty,  in  some  degree,  is  the  right  of  every  human  creature. 
It  is  of  infinitely  more  moment  than  the  establishment  of  any 
speculative  rule  whatever;  and  no  rule,  in  every  possible  applica- 
tion, can  be  a  just  one  that  is  totally  destructive  of  this  universal 
right.  God  did  not  make  men  to  be  unhappy.  Had  he  fitted  any 
particular  set  of  men  to  be  the  slaves  of  others,  he  would  surely 
have  distinguished  them  with  some  mark  suited  to  the  abject 
character.  This  mark  we  are  not  sensible  we  possess.  We  bless 
God,  we  are  of  the  same  make,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have 
souls  equal  to  those  who  proudly  think  themselves  the  lords  of  the 
creation.  We  shall  endeavor  also  to  show,  by  our  proper  jealousy 
of  this  liberty,  that  we  are  not  unworthy,  because  we  are  not  neg- 
ligent, of  so  great  a  blessing. 

The  rule  whence  the  above  argument  is  taken  (the  necessity  of 
one  supreme  power  residing  somewhere  in  every  state),  applied 
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universally,  is  a  narrow  and  pedantic  one.  It  is  calculated  to  sacri- 
fice to  a  point  of  speculation  the  happiness  of  millions.  But  that 
same  rule,  applied  justly,  and  to  the  objects  the  authors  had  in 
contemplation,  is  right  and  proper.  It  is  a  long  time  since  it  was 
originally  established,  and  at  that  time  almost  all  the  forms  of 
government  subsisting  were  simple  ones.  A  monarchy,  an  aristoc- 
racy, a  democracy,  were  the  only  common  objects  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  politicians.  And  though  the  British  Government,  in  its 
principles,  was  extremely  complicated,  yet  unquestionably,  for 
many  ages,  those  principles  were  so  little  attended  to,  that  even 
that  happy  form  of  government,  to  persons  at  a  distance  from  it, 
would  scarcely  seem  an  exception.  For  I  do  contend,  upon  the 
principles  which  now  support  it,  that  government  is  an  exception 
to  the  very  rule  they  lay  hold  of  for  our  destruction.  What  is  the 
chief  object  of  this  simplifying  rule,  as  it  affects  us?  Clearly,  that 
there  shall  always  be  a  power  in  motion  to  regulate  tne  concerns 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  they  may  never  suffer  by  inaction  or 
delay.  A  monarch,  an  assembly  of  nobles,  a  collection  of  repre- 
sentatives, can  determine  instantly,  when  it  is  laid  before  them, 
upon  any  subject  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  consider.  A 
result  is  formed;  some  scheme  is  executed  for  the  public  relief. 
But  suppose  some  very  trying  exigence  of  affairs  in  the  British 
state.  It  is  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords  thinks 
one  way,  the  Commons  another,  the  king,  perhaps,  differs  from 
both.  Neither  will  accede  to  the  other;  each  continues  obstinate; 
the  public  suffers,  and  the  grievance  proceeds,  even  perhaps  to  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom.  What  becomes  of  the  boasted  rule? 
It  will  be  said,  this  is  not  probable.  I  admit  it.  But  it  is  possible, 
and  this  shows  that  rule  has  not  its  effect  even  in  England,  so 
necessary  is  it  found  to  complicate  the  machine  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. One  exception,  once  allowed,  changes  the  controversy  from 
the  point  of  strict  adherence  to  the  principle,  to  the  propriety  of 
forming  limitations  of  it. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objection  that  the  British  Parliament  are, 
constitutionally,  one  body,  though  composed  of  different  distinct 
members.  But  this  removes  not  the  difficulty.  It  is  very  possible 
that  those  three  members  may,  separately,  disagree  upon  any  one 
plan  of  conduct  that  may  be  proposed.  The  public  then  suffers  by 
a  collision  of  counsels,  which  is  the  principal  evil  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion is  calculated  to  avoid.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  will 
be  attended  with  only  a  negative  disadvantage,  for  they  cannot, 
either  of  them,  form  any  distinct  plan.  But  there  are  many  exigen- 
cies wherein  this  negative  disadvantage  may  be  equal  to  any 
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positive  one.  Suppose,  in  the  various  circumstances  of  the  late 
war,  they  could  have  come  to  no  agreement:  suppose  they  had 
differed  upon  their  American  policy.  In  the  one  case,  a  successful 
invasion  might,  perhaps,  have  been  formed;  in  the  other,  we  should 
not  have  been  cursed  with  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  our  haughty  oppressors.  Unless,  therefore,  names, 
not  things,  are  regarded,  this  beautiful  theory  is  one  supreme 
power,  applied  to  the  British  government,  does  not  exist  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  answer  the  purposes  with  a  view  to  which  it  was 
formed.  Of  course,  they  cannot,  with  a  good  grace,  apply  that  rule 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  slavery,  and  absolute  subjection 
to  them. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  king  is  supreme  head  of  every  legis- 
lature in  the  British  dominions,  his  negative  can  prevent  the 
actual  injury  to  the  whole  of  any  positive  law  in  any  part  of  the 
empire. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  above  rule  upon  the  principles 
which  generally  support  it  in  this  controversy,  though  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  it  has  another  basis,  and  that  which  I  believe  was 
the  first  suggestion  of  its  political  necessity;  I  mean,  the  great 
solecism  of  an  impenum  in  imperio.  And  this  point  being  some- 
times confounded  with  the  other,  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
plausible  and  perplexing  sophistry. 

The  danger  arising  from  this  is,  lest  two  independent  legisla- 
tures should  clash  by  different  regulations  about  the  same  objects. 
Here  neither  can  be  executed,  or  distress  and  confusion  must 
ensue.  This  is  a  real  evil,  certainly  worth  all  the  anxious  care  old 
authors  have  bestowed  upon  it.  But  what  application  does  this 
make  to  the  case  of  several  distinct  and  independent  legislatures, 
each  engaged  within  a  separate  scale,  and  employed  about  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  imperium  in  imperio  argument  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  applicable  to  our  case,  though  it  has  been  so  vainly  and 
confidently  relied  on.  The  principal  inconvenience  attending  our 
situation  we  readily  admit;  that  it  may  not  be  always  practicable 
to  bring  so  many  different  legislatures  to  concur  heartily  in  the 
prosecution  and  support  of  one  common  object.  Judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  I  do  not  think  this  would  be  found  in  practice 
so  difficult  as  in  speculation  it  may  appear,  but  surely  any  remedy 
for  the  evil  ought  to  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  general  negotia- 
tion, and  not  violently  sought  by  an  unjust  usurpation  of  power. 

To  conclude:  If  our  charters  had  not  been  so  express  as  they 
are,  if  there  had  been  some  clerical  defect,  or  any  Jesuitical  craft 
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in  the  penning  of  them,  the  confessed  intention  of  the  parties,  and 
the  original  rights  of  mankind,  should  correct  and  alter  them.  We 
would  not  be  cheated  out  of  our  liberties  by  a  few  artful  syllables. 
Our  ancestors  looked  for  freedom  in  this  country,  and  thought 
they  possessed  it.  They  fondly  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
transmitted  this  blessing  to  their  posterity,  and  they  no  doubt 
hoped  that  their  posterity  would  not  be  base  enough  to  resign  it. 
God  forbid  we  should  disappoint  this  reasonable  expectation.  We 
desire  to  stand  upon  manly  ground;  not  upon  scholastic  and  tri- 
fling refinement.  Such  a  power  as  you  long  continued  to  exercise, 
for  your  and  our  mutual  benefit  (though  our  particular  interests 
were  often  made  subservient  to  yours),  we  will  cheerfully  and 
readily  submit  to.  Without  critically  inquiring  whether  you  may 
not,  constitutionally,  be  possessed  of  this  power,  as  properly  re- 
sulting from  the  relation  between  us,  we  are  ready  to  offer  our 
obedience  to  it  as  a  proof  of  our  regard  and  attachment,  and  our 
desire  to  cement  a  lasting  union  with  you.  This  alone  will  put 
millions  in  your  power.  A  power  of  taxing,  and  harassing  us  with 
cruel,  oppressive,  and  inconvenient  laws,  we  will  not  give  you; 
because  it  is  a  novel  claim,  and  can  never  be  exercised  but  to  our 
destruction;  any  instance  to  the  contrary,  however,  we  think 
would  only  form  exceptions  to  a  general  system  of  weakness  and 
injustice.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  every  vestige  of  freedom 
to  please  you,  nor  even  to  remove  some  inconveniences  with  which 
the  situation  we  contend  for  is  certainly  accompanied.  But  we  are 
ready,  at  any  time,  to  enter  into  a  fair  negotiation,  by  which  means 
to  concert  a  plan  of  cementing  the  general  interest  of  the  empire 
upon  a  broad  basis,  at  once  securing  a  proper  union  of  counsel, 
and  authority,  and  the  individual  freedom  of  each  member  of  the 
empire,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  welfare.  But  this 
object  must  not  be  secured  by  any  partial  and  contracted  plan 
of  ruining  whole  societies  to  make  the  business  of  government  go 
on  more  smoothly.  This  your  plan,  which  you  are  now  proceeding 
to  enforce  with  fire  and  sword.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  most  equi- 
table, let  Heaven  and  the  world  judge. 

Printed   (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  205-220).   For   an   analysis  of  this  essay,  see 
"Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above. 


1  The  reference  is  to  Pitt's  requisition  system  whereby  the  colonial  assem- 
blies were  reimbursed  by  Parliament  for  military  expenditures  during  the 
final  years  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

2  C.  W.  Everett   (ed.),  The  Letters  of  Junius   (London:    Faber  and  Gwyer, 
1927),letterxviii,83. 
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3  Quotation  not  found.  For  Blackstone's  discussion  of  the  monarch's 
power,  see  his  Comment aries  on  the  Laws  of  England  (London:  Clarendon, 
4  volumes,  1765-1769),  Book  I,  chaps,  vi-vii. 

1  Quotation  not  found.  Sir  William  Meredith  (1725-1790),  a  moderate 
reform-minded  member  of  Parliament  and  a  critic  of  Blackstone.  DNB,  XIII, 
271-272;  Namier  and  Brooke,  House  of  Commons,  III,  130-133. 

5  Quotation  not  found.  For  Blackstone's  analysis  of  Parliamentary  author- 
ity, especially  regarding  the  colonies,  see  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  Book  I,  sec.  iv,  especially  105-108. 


Commission  as  Deputy  King's  Attorney 

[October  3,  1774] 

To  James  Iredell  Esquire  Attorney  at  Law  Greeting. 

Out  of  the  Confidence  I  have  in  your  Integrity  and  Abilities  I  do 
hereby  constitute  and  appoint  You  the  said  James  Iredell  Deputy 
Attorney  for  the  Crown  in  the  County  of  Tyrrel  To  have  hold  and 
exercise  the  said  Office  of  Deputy  Attorney  for  the  Crown  in  the 
County  aforesaid  in  as  full  and  ample  Manner  as  if  I  was  person- 
ally present  and  do  Take  and  Receive  All  fees  and  Emoluments 
which  to  the  said  Office  do  legally  belong  and  appertain. 

Witness  My  Hand  and  Seal  this  third  day  of  October  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  and  seventy  four. 

Thomas  McGuire  Attorney  General 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


Archibald  Neilson  to  James  Iredell 

New  Bern  14  Octer  1774 


Dear  Sir 


I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  your's  of  the  19th  ult.  and  two 
of  the  7  Current1  which  I  have  never  had  opportunity  to  answer 
since  they  were  received. 

Your  interesting  yourself  so  kindly  and  warmly  in  my  welfare 
and  your  punctuality  in  correspondence  are  sincerely  and  feel- 
ingly agreeable  to  me,  and  bind  my  most  grateful  Returns;  I 
hope  I  may  be  able  still  to  deserve  the  Continuation  of  those  marks 
of  your  regard. 
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I  yield  in  point  of  Piety  to  you.  Perhaps  I  have  too  little  of  it; 
but  in  the  matter  you  refer  to  I  believe  we  are  agreed.  I  remember 
Hippocrates  in  his  Book  de  Aere  loci  et  aquis  has  this  observation; 
"It  is  true  this  disorder  came  from  God,  but  it  came  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  others  do; — no  one  more  particularly  from  the 
Omnipotent  than  another; — Because  they  are  all  a  necessary 
Sequel  to  the  Laws  of  nature,  which  rule  all  things/'2 

I  embrace  with  keen  avidity  the  really  friendly  offer  you  make 
of  a  liberal,  flowing,  unrestrained  Correspondence.  It  will  be  both 
infinitely  pleasing  to  my  heart  and  improving  to  my  Mind — and 
altho  in  the  last  instance  it  may  not  produce  an  equal  effect  to 
you  directly,  (I  speak  without  affectation)  yet  the  canvass  of  your 
own  thoughts,  in  answering  me,  may  produce  it  indirectly. 

I  think  well  enough  of  both  of  us  to  dread  not  the  usual  interrup- 
tions of  such  intercourse.  We  shall  write  always  either  for  infor- 
mation or  amusement;  neither,  I  hope,  to  display  our  own  parts 
or  contend  for  Victory — guarding  always  against  misapprehen- 
sions, or  taking  any  offense  at  such  matters  as,  altho  so  despicably, 
yet  too  commonly  corrode  and  eat  away  some  of  the  purest  friend- 
ships. Betwixt  us,  as  nothing  can  be  ill  meant,  so  I  am  sure 
nothing  will  be  ill  taken.  If,  haply  however,  anything  should  be 
misunderstood  or  unkindly  felt,  let  us  ever  attend  to  the  advice 
of  the  Preacher;  "Admonish  thy  friend — perhaps  he  has  not  done 
it,  and  if  he  has  done  it,  that  he  do  it  not  again."  Let  us  recipro- 
cally give  and  take  the  Licenses  of  urbane  friendship.  Both  of  us, 
I  dare  say,  lay  our  account  with  often  differing  in  opinion;  as  that 
can  be  no  surprise,  neither  must  it  give  any  Offense:  When  an 
object  may  be  seen  from  innumerable  stations  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  often  contemplate  them  from  different  views  and 
under  varying  Appearances — Nor  is  it  reasonable  that  any  sincere 
opinion  should  excite  Anger. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  that,  after  he  had 
retired  to  sign  down  his  days  at  St.  Just;  he  sometimes  amused 
himself  in  regulating  and  comparing  Watches  and  Clocks,  but 
finding,  after  repeated  tryals,  that  he  could  bring  no  two  of  them 
to  go  alike,  He  reflected  with  astonishment  and  regret  how 
unfortunately,  and  unprofitably,  he  had  been  employed  in  vainly 
attempting  to  bring  the  more  complicated  mind  of  man  to  a 
similarity  of  thinking — notwithstanding  the  delicacy  and  intri- 
cateness  of  its  movements  and  subject  as  it  is  to  be  acted  on  by  so 
many  and  so  various  Circumstances. 

I  think  that  with  Respect  to  certain  writings  your  Conduct  has 
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been  praiseworthy;  it  instances  a  warmness  of  heart  and  a  regard 
for  the  interests  of  society,  which  they  would  be  unfeeling  Churls 
indeed,  who  could  blame.  I  think,  however,  you  was  prudent  in 
dropping  Atticus; — he  would  have  wrote  'till  the  day  of  Judgment. 
The  Dispute  was  by  degrees  becoming  warm  and  personal,  and 
the  authors  were  too  well  known.3  You  was  generally  looked  to 

here  as  being People  who  read  the  letters,  and  many 

who  did  not,  spoke  as  they  were  affected;  in  general  I  think  you 
was  allowed  to  have  the  advantage:  The  old  hackney'd  Politicians 
sometimes  smiled  at  your  sollicitude  and  anxious  warmth,  and 
talked  with  an  air  of  sagacious  significancy  of  the  easily  agitated 
feelings  of  Youth;  which,  they  allowed  however,  were  proper 
enough  at  a  certain  time  of  Life;  as  Age  would  mellow  them  down. 
As  to  myself  I  did,  from  the  beginning,  think  that  these  Courts 
were  unconstitutional,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  Author- 
ities, illegal:  but,  politically  considering  the  case,  the  necessity 
was  urgent,  and  I  could  have  wished  that  the  Discussion  had  been 
managed  with  a  little  more  fineness  and  delicacy;  (you  will  con- 
ceive that  I  mean  only  a  Certain  Prudence  not  a  disingenuous  or 
culpable  duplicity.).  You  remember  the  manner  the  Parliament 
acted  with  respect  to  the  Embargo  on  Corn.  Is  it  not  somewhat 
remarkable  that  several  of  the  best  Lawyers  in  the  other  Provinces 
have  given  their  opinion  clearly  for  the  legality  of  those  Courts? — 
four  or  five  of  them  to  my  knowledge. 

In  the  main,  I  am  apprehensive  that  Polemic  Political  writings 
are,  at  certain  times  and  in  particular  Circumstances,  rather  a 
specious  amusement  than  a  solid  advantage.  It  may  not  be  so 
here;  but  at  home  I  have  remarked  that  they  very  rarely  conceive 
any  but  those  of  the  same  Principles  and  Party  with  the  Author. 

I  observe  What  you  say  with  regard  to  the  Principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  probable  want  of  support  from  the  Body  of 
the  People.  Ay-There's  the  Rub! 

All  would  be  well,  could  they  be  preserved  moral  and  Public 
spirited.  The  connection  of  Cause  and  Effect  is  so  complicated,  and 
the  Action  and  Re-action  of  Causes  so  strong  and  overpowering, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  Expected,  but  were  it  possible  to  preserve 
the  Great  Body  of  the  People  to  a  certain  degree  incorrupt,  the 
Constitution  might  survive  for  ages. 

As  things  are  at  present,  I  feel  inclined  to  the  same  appre- 
hensions that  you  are:  yet;  perhaps,  we  are  too  much  alarmed; 
much  may  Arise  from  favorable  and  fortuitous  Events.  I  see 
Dr  Campbell4  (whose  character  you  know)  in  his  Political  Survey 
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is  of  opinion,  that  the  Constitution  is  not  only  at  present  strong 
enough  to  resist  all  possible  attacks,  but,  in  all  speculative 
probability,  will  continue  invincible  for  many  ages;  that  our 
measure  of  Luxury  is  by  no  means  full  or  overflowing;  nor  are 
we  yet  nearly  arrived  to  the  ultimatum  of  national  elegance, 
Riches,  or  strength: — And  that  our  Corruption  is  only  the  Ther- 
mometer of  our  growing  Consequence,  not  the  index  of  our  decline. 

What  you  mention  as  to  the  character  of  ministers  and  the 
designs  which  actuate  them,  I  believe,  in  general,  to  be  very  just 
yet  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  it  may  be  simple,  but  I  feel  myself 
byassed  to  think  that  Ld  N — th  rather  labours  under  Political 
Error  than  any  consummate  depravity  of  Intention. 

The  accident  befallen  Mr.  Oliver5  he  ought  to  have  expected. 
As  I  readily  allow  and  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  people  have,  in 
general,  behaved  more  orderly  than  was  to  be  dreaded;  so  I  do 
think,  the  military  have  observed  a  propriety  of  Conduct  and 
strictness  of  discipline,  which  does  both  them  and  their  Com- 
mander much  honor. 

I  see  you  will  make  me  sing  my  Palinode  wt.  regard  to  Mr  Pitt: 
Let  me  see  after  it  then ! 

Think  not,  I  beg  you,  (and  I  know  you  will  do  me  this  justice) 
that  I  allow  any  nationality  to  influence  me  from  his  opposi  [tion] 
to  Ld — B — te;  or  the  remarkable  distinction  in  comparing  their 
administrations:  the  latter's  Character  as  a  Politician  I  heartily 
despise  and  disesteem. 

I  readily  confess  to  you,  (candidly,  but  at  the  same  time  assham- 
ed  of  it)  that  I  have  never  given  due  serious  attention  to  the  Exami- 
nation of  Mr  Pitts  character,  nor  am  I  sufficiently  informed,  of 
myself,  to  determine  upon  his  merits.  The  truth  is  my  ideas  have 
been  byassed  by  habitudes  with  people  indisposed  to  him,  more 
than  formed  upon  any  regular  and  minute  investigation.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  allow  that  I  have  been  influenced  by  a  Scott,  a 
Smollet,  and  a  Gordon,  permit  me  just  to  think  it  possible  that 
your  passions  may  have  carried  you  a  little  into  Extreme.  Once 
throughly  warmed  with  Gratitude  and  admiration  (in  such  case 
the  prompt  and  generous  propensities  of  a  noble  mind)  you  may, 
in  some  degree,  have  yielded  to  the  General  view,  without  a 
thro  rough  and  Cool  Examination.  And — Is  not  the  name  of  Mr 
Johnston's  place  Hayes?  Eh! 

I  cannot  help  remarking  that  every  sentiment  of  him,  or  every 
speech  of  his  that  consists  with  your  idea  of  his  character  you 
immediatly  Conclude  genuine;  and  every  thing  that  is  inconsistent 
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with  it  is  deemed  false  and  forged  and  malicious.  I  wont  say  that 
the  speech  in  the  Carolina  Paper  is  certainly,  or  even  probably, 
his.  Yet  I  think  there  is  no  exterior  proof  against  it;  the  manner 
is  well  hit  off,  and  the  Circumstance  of  the  Statue  is  so  much  one 
of  his  peculiaritys  (to  my  deeming)  that  it  rather  makes  for  its 
genuineness.  Besides  he  has  all  along  condemned  the  mode,  tho 
approved  the  principles  of  the  present  American  Opposition. 

The  Speech  of  Mr  P.  which  you  have  favoured  me  with,  is  indeed 
a  pretty  Rhetorical  defense;  how  far  a  just  one  is  a  different 
question.  It  may  perhaps  be  quite  consistent  that  the  same  man 
should  enter  upon  the  Guidance  of  measures  essentially  restricted 
in  the  modus  operandi — in  a  manner  the  most  contrary  to  his 
principles  and  the  happiness  of  his  Country;  that  he  should  under- 
take the  Guidance  of  Public  measures  clogged  with  what  he  had 
so  often  harangued  against,  as  the  most  absurd  depraved  and 
impolitical  Principle — "a  millstone  which  would  sink  whoever 
ventured  burthened  with  it  into  the  Ocean  of  Affairs"  and  that 
the  same  man  should  decline  his  office  because  not  implicitly 
obeyed,  when  demanding,  wt  Arbritary  Hauteur,  that  his  almost 
exhausted  Country  should  be  headlong  plunged  into  a  new  War 
with  a  powerful  Nation,  and  that  that  war  should  be  begun  by 
such  a  measure,  an  example  of  which  Would  to  God  had  never 
disgraced  the  British  Annals,  the  taking  their  ships  before  a 
declaration  of  War. 

The  Review  you  mention,  I  have  heard  to  be  a  panegyric  wrote 
by  a  Partisan;  and  what  the  Author  gives  as  a  Character  of  Mr 
Pitt,  is  only  an  Eulogy;  a  kind  of  Apotheosis. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  this  (Mr  P's)  character 
I  would  first  consider  his  whole  Political  Conduct,  in  the  extent 
of  his  Carreer,  and  see  if  one  continued  Line  of  well  marked, 
generous  and  constant  patriotic  Virtue  contoured  the  whole  of  it. 
And  then  decomposing  it,  and  viewing  it  in  parts,  I  would  examine 
if  he  has  never  changed  Parties  but  when  Parties  Changed  Prin- 
ciples; if  his  steps  have  been  eagerly  and  devoutedly  directed  after 
fame,  or  if  he  has  only  endeavoured  so  to  act  that  Fame  might 
follow  him.  I  would  carefully  distinguish  his  Characteristic;  if 
a  Great-man  as  well  as  Great-Minister;  or  great  Politician  only; 
or  only  a  great  Rhetor  of  Popular  parts — successful  rather  from 
the  fateful  Train  of  Events  than  from  the  Wisdom  of  his  designs. 
I  would  particularly  examine,  if  his  Plans  were  wise  and  probable, 
and  the  determinations  proper  Deductions  Reasons  from  the 
Causes;  how  the  means  were  proportioned  to  the  End  and  cal- 
culated for  their  expected  Effect;  if  the  probability  of  gaining  that 
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end  was,  in  general,  greater  than  the  risk  of  misfortune;  if  prob- 
abilities were  properly  balanced,  and  the  advantages  probably 
to  be  reaped  proportional,  and  as  far  as  Prudence  might  judge,  to 
the  losses  which  might  possibly  acrue.  To  his  Colleagues,  to  the 
successful  Admirals,  Generals,  I  would  assign  them  part  of  the 
Fame,  and  attempt  to  discern  how  much  was  solely  his  own;  if 
the  most  approved  Servants  of  their  Country,  in  his  ministry, 
were  the  Election  of  his  penetrating  Genius,  or  owing  their  Em- 
ployments to  the  recommendations  or  protection  of  others;  first 
discovered  and  called  forth  under  him  or  by  former  ministers,  I 
should  weigh  also  if  the  Advantages  obtained  or  possible  (consid- 
ering the  Political  System  of  Europe)  to  have  been  obtained  by  a 
Peace,  were,  or  could  have  been,  any  Compensative  Retribution 
of  the  Expences  and  loses  of  his  war — 100,000  Citizens  destroyed 
and  70  millions  of  expence  or  debt  incurred  mostly  under  his 
ministry  was  of  high  Account. 

It  is  said  a  mans  Real  Character  is  best  learned  from  his  Pri- 
vate Life;  in  some  degree  this  may  be  applicable  to  the  Points  in 
question;  in  so  far,  especially,  as  regards  his  title  to  be  esteemed 
a  Great-man;  perhaps  too  in  distinguishing  the  grant  springs  of 
his  Politics.  I  would  not,  therefore,  entirely  neglect  examining 
into  his  Private  Life  (through  the  conversation  of  those  who  have 
had  best  occasion  to  know  it,  and,  from  such  anecdotes  as  are  as 
well  authenticated  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  permit) — if,  on 
the  one  hand  his  deportment  ha[s]  been  solid,  equ[al],  gener- 
ou[s],  prudent,  cool,  u[nambitious] ,  and  u[niformly]  honest;  or, 
on  the  Contrary,  superficial,  inconsistent,  interested,  capricious, 
fiery,  ambitious,  or  doubtful. 

I  would  strenuously  endeavor  to  draw  all  my  deductions  and 
determinations  from  the  simplest  and  plainest  account  of  facts 
and  the  most  impartial  History  of  his  Administration,  not  from 
Empassioned  and  partial  Representations,  and,  by  no  means, 
from  Party  writings  on  either  side. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Examination,  I  would  sedulously 
guard  against  my  Passions,  Prejudices  and  Prepossessions;  and 
consider  the  matter  naked  and  unadorned.  Reflecting  that  the 
Best  minds  are  often  most  subject  to  be  byassed  in  favour  of  a 
Character.  Our  passions,  particularly  in  Youth,  being  warmly 
impelled  from  their  own  generous  Complection  to  the  Belief  and 
admiration  of  [vir]tue;  and  once  favourably  affected,  our  Imagi- 
nation tinges  every  thing  with  its  own  color,  and  Bodies  forth 
every  action  in  its  most  vir[tuous  appjearance.  This  influence, 
'tho  often  unattended  to  or  unperceived  by  ourselves,  acts  upon 
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us  in  proportion  to  the  warmth,  openess,  and  good  affections  of 
our  tempers. 

Having,  by  the  above,  or  similar  methods  (we  you  will 
[conception6  [will  readily]  point  [out]  and  with  such,  or  such 
like  caution,  analyze  the  whole,  I  would  carefully  combine  the 
results  into  one  general  Character].  [Compare]  that  with 
[what]  I  had  before  conceived;  and,  at  length,  finally  [de]  termine 
upon  the  merits  of  it. 

It  is  not  to  every  ones  Judgment  I  would  confide  even  after 
all  this  has  been  done.  But  I  pay  no  other  than  a  sincere  Compli- 
ment to  yours,  when  I  assure  you,  that,  if  you  have  so  deliberated 
to  your  own  satisfaction,  I  will  readily  acquiese  in  your  Deter- 
mination. 

I  must  repeat  it  again.  What  you  signify  to  me  as  to  an  openess 
of  Communication  is  perfectly  agreeable  and  flattering  to  me.  My 
Silence  on  Political  matters  has  not  proceeded  from  any  close 
interested  Prudence;  for  where  it  could  possibly  offend  or  preju- 
dice me,  perhaps  I  have  been  more  open  than  my  friends  might 
have  wished;  but  therein  I  have  only  paid  a  just  consideration 
to  my  own  Character  and  that  with  which  I  was  Connected. 
Friendships  [which  are  not  founded  on]  Reason  as  well  as 
Affection  can  never  be  steady  or  permanent.  But,  the  cause  has 
been  that,  as  my  Sentiments  have  all  along  coincided  with  the 
Genera  [1]  Voice,  at  first  from  [the  general]  constitution  of  my 
political  Principles  and  turn  of  Mind,  and  now  from  the  [deter- 
mination of  cool,  ample  and  [deliberate  inquiry]  Confirming  and 
Exalting  the  former  Conception,  [I]  was  afraid  that,  in  the 
Circumstances  I  stand,  unnecessarly  exposing  my  Sentiments 
might  be  deemed  imprudent  &c  by  the  many  who  know  me  not, 
might  be  considered  as  an  Act  of  Insinuation;  an  illiberal  and 
Ungenerous  Court  paid  to  Popularity.  However  I  have  scribbled 
something  on  the  Great  Object  of  Contest  which  if  I  remember 
I  will  bring  in  with  me. 

I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  but  I  am  tired  and — confess  it, 
you  are  too.  So  Good  night 

A  Neilson 

RC   (Iredell   Papers,  Duke).    Bracketed  words  taken  from   McRee,   Iredell, 
I,  220-226. 


1  Not  found. 

2  A  mistranslation  of  the  Greek  title  into  Latin  of  Hippocrates'  "Treatise  on 
Airs,  Waters,  and  Places."  A  garbled  quotation  that  cannot  be  identified. 

:i  "Atticus,"  according  to  Neilson' s  remark,  was  the  essayist  Jl  attacked  in 
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his  court  law  essay,  September  10,  1773,  above.  Neilson  seems  to  imply 
additional  essays  on  the  subject  by  both  writers.  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  222n, 
cautiously  speculates  that  "Atticus"  may  have  been  Maurice  Moore,  probably 
an  accurate  conclusion.  William  Hooper  may  be  implying  the  same  view  in 
his  letter  to  JI,  August  5,  1774,  above. 

4  Dr.  George  Campbell  (1719-1796)  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  lecturer, 
and  writer,  who  encouraged  the  American  colonists  to  obey  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  behave  responsibly  in  regard  to  their  imperial  obligations.  The 
particular  essay  has  not  been  identified.  DNB,  III,  809-810. 

5  Chief  Justice  Peter  Oliver  (1713-1791)  of  Massachusetts  faced  impeach- 
ment proceedings  for  allegedly  taking  a  bribe,  but  the  charges  were  later 
dropped.  Douglass  Adair  and  John  Schutz  (eds.),  Peter  Oliver's  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  American  Rebellion:  A  Tory  View  (San  Marino,  California: 
The  Huntington  Library,  1961),  111. 

6  Neilson  obviously  makes  several  slips  of  the  pen  here.  McRee,  Iredell,  I, 
225,  "refines"  Neilson's  language  to  read  "which  your  conception." 


Joseph  Hewes  to  James  Iredell 

[Philadelphia,  October  31,  1774] 

[.  .  .]  in  Edenton  [.  .  .]  condemn  me  for  not  writing,  [.  .  .]  be  one 
of  the  first,  and  yet  to  you  I  apply  to  apologize  for  me.  I  had  a  very 
disagreeable  time  of  it  till  I  arrived  here,  since  which  I  have  had 
but  little  health  and  less  Spirits. 

The  Congress  broke  up  on  Thursday  last.  Their  proceedings 
are  now  in  the  press,  part  of  which  is  publish'd  and  which  I  now 
send  directed  to  my  self  as  Post  Master  at  Edenton.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  they  are  generally  approved  of  here 
by  all  ranks  of  People.  The  Germans  who  compose  a  large  part 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  province  are  all  on  our  side.  The  Sweets 
of  Liberty  little  known  in  their  own  Country  [are]  here  enjoyed 
by  them  in  the  utmost  Latitude.  [.  .  .]  some  of  our  friends  are 
under  apprehension  that  Administration  will  endeavour  to  lay 
hold  of  as  many  Delegates  as  possible  and  have  them  carried  to 
England  and  tryed  as  Rebels.  This  induced  the  Congress  to  enter 
into  a  resolve  in  such  cases  to  make  reprisal.  I  have  no  fears  on 
that  head,  but  should  it  be  my  Lott  no  man  on  Earth  could  be 
better  spared.  Were  I  to  suffer  such  in  the  cause  of  American 
Liberty,  should  I  not  be  translated  immediately  to  heaven  as 
Enoch  was  of  old? 

I  consider  my  self  extremely,  happy  in  the  good  opinion  my 
friends  at  Edenton  have  of  me.  I  wish  I  had  [mer]it  to  entitle 
me  to  it.  They  have  my  grateful  acknowledgment.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  Miss  Nelly's  Letter  and  am  sorry  I  have  trifled 
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away  so  much  time  as  not  to  be  able  to  answer  it  by  this  Post. 
Let  me  [.  .  .]  unless  we  are  kidnap'd.  We  expect  [.  .  .]  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  Edenton  [.  .  .]  of  December.  He1  desires  his  best 
[.  .  .]  to  Mrs.  Iredell,  Mrs.  Blair  and  all  h[is]  friends  to  which 
plan  to  add  mine.  Dear  Sir  Your  Most  Obedt  humble  Servt 

Joseph  Hewes 

NB.     The  Post  goes  out  so  soon  that  I  have  not  time  to  write  any 
body.  Pray  make  my  excuse  to  all  friends  in  general. 

RC   (Iredell   Papers,   Duke).   Endorsed   "Philadelphia  31st.   Oct.   1774  Jos. 
Hewes."  Badly  mutilated. 


1  Probably  William  Hooper,  also  a  North  Carolina  delegate. 

1775 

Edenton  Committee  to  [Samuel  Johnston?] 1 

[ca.  January,  1775] 
Sir, 

We,  the  Committee  for  the  Town  of  Edenton,  in  the  Province 
of  North  Carolina,  beg  leave  to  request  the  favour  of  your  opinion 
on  the  following  case,  which  has  lately  happened  to  come  under 
our  consideration. 

A  Ship  called  the  Backelor,  George  Barclay  Master,  arrived 
sometime  ago  at  our  Bar  with  a.  few  European  Goods  from  ,2 

of  which  Intelligence  was  brought  by  the  Captain  to  this  Town 
on  the  6th.  Instant  to  Mr.  William  Jamieson,  the  Consignee,  who 
immediately  gave  us  notice  of  it  and  desired  our  determination. 
We  accordingly  met,  and  upon  an  examination  were  informed  by 
him  of  the  following  Circumstances — vis  that  he  had  desired  such 
a  Vessel  as  the  above  to  be  sent  to  him  on  charter  in  order  that  he 
might  ship  Commodities  for  the  discharge  of  some  debts  he  owed 
in  Scotland;  that  he  had  accordingly  provided  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  Tar  for  that  purpose,  and  was  daily  employed  in  pro- 
curing more,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  loss  and  disappointment 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  Creditors,  if  he  was  not  suffered  to  ship 
it:  that  so  far  from  ordering  any  Goods,  he  had  expressly  directed 
none  should  be  sent,  and  was  much  grieved  and  disappointed 
when  he  heard  any  were  on  board — that  he  had  Copies  of  his 
Letters  to  produce,  which  would  prove  him  having  sent  the 
prohibitions,  and  had  also  the  letters  of  his  Correspondents  to 
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show,  that  he  had  no  kind  of  concern  in  them,  and  that  they  were 
merely  a  venture  of  their  own.  The  latter  we  read,  by  which  the 
Fact  appeared  as  it  was  stated,  and  they  suggested  having  heard 
a  Report,  but  not  authenticated,  of  the  Non  Importation  Agree- 
ment, and  desired,  if  in  consequence  of  any  such  the  Goods  could 
not  be  received  here,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  Copies  of  Mr.  Jamieson's  own  Letters  we  desired  not  at  all 
to  see,  having  a  reliance  on  his  honour  and  veracity  which  made 
it  totally  unnecessary.  We  desired  not  any  indulgence  to  be 
shown  as  to  the  Goods,  but  was  extremely  willing  that  they  should 
be  sent  back,  and  only  requested  leave  that  the  Cargo  he  had 
designed  for  her  might  go  home  with  them. 

In  consequence  of  this  request  we,  upon  great  deliberation, 
granted  him  leave  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.     Because  we  apprehend  the  directions  of  the  Congress 

to  relate  merely,  as  to  the  article  in  question,  to  the  Importation 
of  Goods,  and  if  this  was  effectually  prevented,  we  should  con- 
ceive the  intention  of  the  article  to  be  satisfied. 

2dly.  Because  the  allowing  the  Exportation  of  any  Goods,  in 
the  same  Vessel  with  those  returned,  taking  care  that  these  were 
not  opened  or  landed,  could  not  in  our  opinion  militate  with  any 
design  of  the  Congress,  as  we  believe  that  august  Body  to  have 
been  actuated  by  such  high  principles  of  Justice,  that  as  on  the 
one  hand  nothing  but  the  most  absolute  necessity  would  have 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  Non  Exportation  Agreement  at  all,  so 
on  the  other  they  would  naturally  wish  the  intermediate  time  to 
be  honestly  and  industriously  employed  for  purposes  hereafter 
precluded. 

3dly.  Because  it  did  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Gentlemen 
interested  in  [.  .  .  .]3 

(5thly.)  [.  .  .]  no  occasion  had  been  at  all  to  blame,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  he  had  deserved  our  esteem  for  the  great  readiness 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  disposed  to  comply  with  the 
rules  of  the  Congress.  And  we  thought,  that  if  any  punishment 
could  be  supposed  the  object  of  this  article,  in  the  ideas  of  those 
who  gave  it  a  vigorous  interpetation,  it  ought  not  to  be  carried 
further  than  the  Demerit  of  the  Party. 

6thly.  Because  we  apprehend  the  expression  forthwith  in  the 
Resolve  to  apply  only  to  the  Cases  where  a  Ship  is  fully  loaded 
with  Goods,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  an  unusual  and  singular 
instance  such  as  the  present,  and  where  such  great  Injury,  in  a 
case  where  it  could  be  never  intended,  would  be  committed  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  it.  And  we  conceive,  that  as  all  General  Laws 
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which  have  been  ever  enacted  have  had  a  liberal  construction  in 
an  unforeseen  case  given  to  them.  The  Resolutions  of  the  Congress, 
whose  views  and  intentions  were  obvious  and  easy  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  who  meant  to  impose  no  unnecessary  hardship,  cannot 
be  made  an  exception  to  a  Rule  of  Construction  established  to 
promote  substantial  Equity  and  Justice. 

After  having  for  these  reasons  given  the  [....]  mentioned,  and 
taken  precautions  that  our  Intentions  should  by  any  means  be 
defeated,  we  did  not  expect  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  our 
communicating  on  the  subject  again.  But  we  were  a  few  days 
after  impressed  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  that  upon  making  enquiry  of 
the  Collector,4  he  was  told  that  the  whole  of  the  Goods  he  had 
brought  in  from  Great  Britain  could  not  be  carred  back  there; 
that  there  were  some  Bounty  Goods,  upon  the  exportation  of 
which  Bonds  had  been  given.  That  they  should  not  be  retained  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Captain  had  taken  an  oath  restraining  him 
from  attempting  it;  and  that  there  were  also  heavy  Penalties 
inflicted  on  all  Persons  who  should  be  concerned  in  it.  Under  this 
situation  the  Collector  said,  he  could  give  him  no  Clearance  for 
Great  Britain,  while  those  Goods  were  on  board. 

This  information  placed  new  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  were 
sensible,  that  either  his  former  [determination?]  must  be  with- 
drawn, or  the  literal  direction  of  the  Congress  be  [.  .  .]  departed 
from.  As  to  the  first  point  we  considered,  that  Mr.  Jamieson  had 
exerted  himself  under  the  faith  of  our  permission,  to  load  his 
Vessel;  that  it  was  principally  to  be  with  a  perishable  Commodity, 
viz  Tar;  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  actually  water  Corne.  As  to  the 
other  we  again  considered  the  reasons,  above  mentioned,  the 
probable  intentions  of  the  Congress,  the  great  difficulty  of  apply- 
ing any  general  rule  literally,  and  at  the  same  time  with  equity, 
to  every  particular  case;  the  innonence  and  laudable  intention  of 
Mr.  Jamieson,  the  Injury  himself  and  his  Creditors  might  suffer 
by  a  vigorous  refusal;  there  being  no  probable  danger  of  the  evil 
this  article  was  calculated  to  obviate,  from  the  particular  care  we 
were  detetmined  to  take,  and  also  that  in  any  Event  with  or  with- 
out a  Cargo  the  Master  could  not  return  to  Great  Britain  with  the 
Bounty  Goods  on  Board,  without  violating  an  oath,  and  subjecting 
not  only  himself,  but  others  to  very  heavy  Penalties.  In  this  case 
the  only  expedient  possible  would  have  been  for  him  to  have  gone 
to  the  West  Indies,  or  some  Forg.  Part  of  the  Continent,  and  make 
advantage  of  the  Goods  he  could  not  have  made  here.  Under  these 
Considerations  we  thought  of  allowing  the  Bounty  Goods  to  be 
landed,  and  stored  under  our  Care;   but  as  it  is  a  new  and  extraor- 
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dinary  case,  for  the  greater  exactness,  and  in  justification  of 
ourselves,  we  resolved  to  take  the  liberty  of  referring  it  to  your 
determination,  flattering  ourselves  you  will  readily  be  obliging 
enough  to  afford  it. 

We  cannot  avoid  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  honorable  and  distinguished  Reputation 
of  your  Conduct  in  public  life,  which  has  been  adorned  with  a 
lustre  fully  equal  to  your  most  amiable  private  virtues. 

MS  (Hayes  Papers,  UNC).  Unsigned  copy  in  JI's  hand.  However,  there 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  final  page:  "I  attest  the  Above  to  be  a  just 
State  of  the  matter.  Robert  Smith."  Internal  evidence  shows  it  to  have  been 
written  before  the  Continental  Congress  prohibited  all  colonial  exports — 
except  rice — to  Britain  and  the  West  Indies,  effective  September  10,  1775. 
In  fact,  as  the  following  note  points  out,  it  was  likely  written  in  very  late 
1774  or  January,  1775. 

Editorial  Note:  JI's  handwritten  copy  of  a  request  concerning  clarification 
of  the  Continental  Congress'  Continental  Association  leads  to  the  possible 
conclusion  that  the  customs  collector  was  involved  in  the  patriot  movement 
in  ways  other  than  the  writing  of  essays  in  defense  of  American  liberties; 
that  his  later  claim  of  having  waited  until  independence  to  play  an  active 
role  was  in  some  degree  an  exaggeration.  For  another  example,  see  John- 
ston's Memorandum  Book,  under  the  date  December  4,  1775,  where  Samuel 
Johnston  writes  that,  in  his  absence,  JI  issued  various  sums  of  public 
money  to  nine  different  militia  officers.  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 

The  document  suggests  that  the  Bachelor  was  a  very  early  case  under  the 
articles  of  the  Continental  Association,  adopted  October  20,  1774.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  situation — February  4,  1775 — the  Edenton  committee 
confiscated  a  cargo  and  sold  it  at  public  auction.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records, 
IX,  1134-1135;  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  February  24,  1775. 
According  to  Article  X  of  the  Continental  Association,  "the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  goods  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  sales,  the  first  cost  and  charges, 
the  profit,  if  any,  to  be  applied  towards  relieving  and  employing  such  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as  are  immediate  sufferers  by  the 
Boston  Port  Bill."  Worthington  C.  Ford  (ed.),  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  34  volumes, 
1904-1937),  I,  78-79,  hereinafter  cited  as  Ford,  JCC. 


1  The  unidentified  recipient  was  likely  Samuel  Johnston.  The  document  is 
in  his  papers. 

2  Blank  space. 

3  Entire  page  missing. 

4  JI. 


Thomas  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

St.  Dorothys  Jamaica  8  Janry,  1775 

Dear  Nephew 

I  received  your  favours  of  the  31st.  October  and  7th.  Novemr1 
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by  Capn.  Dunlop  who  I  will  endeavr.  to  see  before  he  leaves  the 
Island  and  will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  my  Power  to  be  of  Use  to  him. 

I  am  concerned  to  find  you  so  full  of  Politicks.  I  am  sure  they 
can  be  of  no  Use  to  you  as  a  King's  Officer  at  the  Head  of  the 
Customs  in  the  Province  you  live  in.  The  People  of  America  are 
certainly  Mad.  Do  they  expect  Protection  from  the  Monarchy  of 
Gr.  Brittain  and  will  they  not  yeild  obedience?  Must  there  not  be 
a  Sovereign  Power  lodged  some  where  to  make  Laws  for  the  good 
of  the  Whole  and  would  you  have  that  Power  lodged  with  Gr. 
Brittain  or  her  Colonies.  But  the  Truth  is  Liberty  is  only  the 
pretence,  an  unlimited  Trade  tho'  distructive  to  the  Mother 
Country  is  what  the  N.  Americans  drive  at.  The  Manufacturers 
of  France  and  Holland  are  to  be  supported  and  not  those  of  our 
Own  Country.  The  former  are  also  to  be  your  Grocers  &c  &c  and 
why?  Because  your  Merchants  can  make  more  by  trafficking  with 
them  than  with  Great  Brittain.  In  short  the  whole  Continent 
seems  to  me  to  be  under  the  direction  of  mercenary  Men  in  Trade 
and  worse  Hands  it  can  not  be  in  for  they  judge  of  every  Measure 
by  their  Account  of  Proffit  and  Loss  and  it  matters  not  to  them 
how  distructive  their  Schemes  are  to  the  General  Good  provided 
the  Ballance  is  in  the  favour.  I  protest  to  God  I  would  rather 
live  in  Turkey  than  in  N.  America  where  a  Man  is  obliged  to  give 
up  his  free  Agency — must  think  with  the  mob  or  have  his  Person 
and  Property  torn  to  pieces.  The  Mother  Country  has  hitherto 
treated  the  N.  Americans  with  lenient  Measures  considering  they 
are  in  a  State  of  absolute  Rebellion.  She  will  never  give  up  the 
Right  of  Taxing  Trade.  The  Ports  and  Havens  belong  to  the 
Monarchy  and  a  Brittish  Act  of  Parliament  will  and  must  deter- 
mine on  what  conditions  imports  and  exports  shall  be  permitted. 
The  late  Lord  Lyttelton  you  speak  so  highly  of  was  for  inforcing 
the  Stamp  Act  and  so  were  many  of  the  most  sensible  Men  in 
England,  not  that  they  approved  the  Measures  but  they  foresaw 
what  has  since  happened. 

Let  me  desire  you  will  Keep  yourself  perfectly  Neuter  in  those 
disputes  both  in  Words  and  Actions  unless  you  choose  to  see 
yourself  adrift  with  it,2  may  be  a  Family  at  Your  Heels.  I  received 
from  you  some  former  Letters  relative  to  Charles  which  I  answer- 
ed. My  last  Letter  to  you  was  dated  the  10th.  of  September3  by 
the  Martin,  Robt.  Lennis  Master  [....]  I  shipped  two  Puncheons 
[of]  Rum  and  inclosed  you  a  Bill  of  Lading  for  them.  A  copy  of 
that  Letter  inclosing  a  Second  Bill  [w]as  sent  by  the  Schooner 
Neptune  Capn.  Hainey.  Also  a  third  Bill  of  Lading  under  a  blank 
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Cover  was  left  with  Messrs.  Morrin  and  Inglis  of  Kingston  to  be 
forwarded  by  them  to  you  but  I  have  not  heard  by  whom  they 
sent  it.  The  arrival  of  which  Letters  &c.  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
had  an  Account  of  by  this  time  or  indeed  sooner  if  the  Capn.  is 
not  turned  Patriot  and  gone  a  Coloneling  with  your  two  Pun- 
cheons of  Rum.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  and  my  Niece  are  well. 
Pray  make  her  my  most  affectionate  Compliments.  I  had  a  Letter 
from  your  Mother  some  time  ago.  I  observe  with  pleasure  you 
allow  her  £40  a  year.  I  will  endeavor  to  send  her  some  thing 
in  the  Summer  to  enable  her  to  live  with  decent  Frugality  which 
The  uneasy  Situation  of  my  own  affairs  has  hitherto  prevented. 
They  are  now  something  better  than  they  were  and  every  year 
I  think  must  mend.  I  am  with  much  Truth  Dr.  James  Your  most 
affect.  Uncle. 

Thos.  Iredell 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Thomas  Iredell  was  probably  threatening  to  disinherit  JI. 

3  Not  found. 


Archibald  Neilson  to  James  Iredell 

New  Bern  17  Janry  1775 


Dear  Sir 


I  have  been  obliged  to  write  you  very  curt  of  [late.  Nash]  now 
only  waits  for  the  Letter.  [The  Governor]  arrived  here  [last 
Sunday]  all  in  [good]  health.  I  suspect  there  [will]  be  an  As- 
sembly, and  so  you  and  Mr.  Johnston  may  be  greasing  your  Boots 
by  next  month.  [However,]  mark,  I  speak  with  caution  on  state 
affairs,  and  pretend  to  no  particular  information. 

I  hope  [that  by]  this  time  I  may  give  Mr.  J.  joy  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

What  shall  I  tell  you!   Lord  Camden  said  on  hearing  of  the 
American  Congress  that  he  would  have  given  half  his  fortune  to 
have  been  a  member  of  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  most 
virtuous     [pub]  lie    Bo[dy    of  men    which    ever    had    or    ever] 
would  meet  together    [in  this]    world.   And  so  Adieu  in  haste 

&c. 

A.  Neilson 

RC   (Iredell   Papers,   Duke).  Endorsed   "17  Jany  A  Neilson."   Badly  muti- 
lated. Bracketed  words  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  229-230. 
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Arthur  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 
London — Queen  Square  Jany  31st:  1775 

Dr  Brother- 

Not  having  as  yet  heard,  that  the  American  Congress,  have 
prohibited  the  Correspondence  of  an  Englishman;  I  am  now  sat 
down,  to  extort  from  You,  by  a  long  Letter,  an  Acquittal  from  that 
Opinion,  which  I  doubt  not  you  have  long  since  entertaind,  of  my 
Remissness,  and  Negligence.  Tho  unfortunately  for  me,  at  the 
Time  I  wish  to  Triumph  over  such  an  Accusation,  the  Inclosed 
Letter  bears  Evidence  against  me;  for  by  the  Date  of  that,  You 
will  at  first  blush  discover,  that  it  should  by  this  Time,  that  I  am 
writing  a  Cover  for  it,  have  been  in  Your  Pocket,  at  Edenton.1  Yet 
as  I  doubt  not,  tho  you  are  Counsel  against  me,  Your  Candour, 
will  permit  me,  to  lay  those  facts  before  the  Court,  which  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  fully  assert  my  Innocence.  So  I  don't  despair  of 
proving  myself,  undeserving  of  the  Appellation  of  Negligent. 
Know  then,  (and  tho,  what  I  am  going  to  say  has  not  underwent 
the  solemnity  of  an  Affidavit  upon  both,  I  trust  You  will  believe 
it  nevertheless)  that  the  Letter  from  my  Mother  came  to  Mailing, 
whilst  I  was  there,  during  the  Hollidays.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  send  it  'till  I  came  to  Town,  and  when  I  arrived  in  London, 
I  was  willing  to  take  the  Opportunity  of  a  Cover  to  ask  You,  my 
Sister,  and  Charles  How  You  all  do?  I  have  now  taken  the  first 
Opportunity,  and  to  do  You  all  the  Honor  in  my  Power,  have 
taken  a  Sheet  of  Fool's  Cap,  a  New  Pen,  and  (tho  I  say  it,  who 
should  not  say  it)  The  Ink  is  not  much  Amiss.  Gilt  Paper,  perhaps 
You  may  exclaim,  would  have  been  more  respectful!  Perhaps  so, 
Dear  Brother,  but  as  it  would  not  contain  enough  to  tire  You,  and 
as  it  is  not  stout  enough  to  travel  a  journey  so  long  as  that  to  You, 
I  thought  rather  if  I  gave  You  my  Cap,  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
better.  What  do  you  think? 

Pray  are  You  become  Patriotic?  I  see,  by  the  News  Papers,  the 
Edenton  Ladies  have  signalized  themselves,  by  their  protest  agst 
Tea  Drinking.  The  Name  of  Johnston  I  see  among  others;  are  any 
of  my  Sister's  Relations  Patriotic  Heroines?  Is  there  a  Female 
Congress  at  Edenton  too?  I  hope  not,  for  we  Englishmen  are 
afraid  of  the  Male  Congress,  but  if  the  Ladies,  who  have  ever,  since 
the  Amazonian  Era,  been  esteemd  the  most  formidable  Enemies, 
if  they,  I  say,  should  attack  us,  the  most  fatal  consequences  is  to 
be  dreaded.  So  dextrous  in  the  handling  of  a  Dart,  each  wound 
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Letter  addressed  to  James  Iredell,  Sr.,  from  his  brother  Arthur,  dated  Queen 
Square,  London,  January  31,  1775.  MSS  in  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Raleigh. 
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They  give  is  Mortal;  whilst  we  so  unhappily  formd  by  Nature, 
The  more  we  strive  to  conquer  them,  the  more  are  Conquerd!  The 
Edenton  Ladies  conscious,  I  suppose,  of  this  Superiority,  on  their 
Side,  by  former  Experience  are  willing,  I  imagine  to  crush  us  into 
Atoms,  by  their  Omnipotency;  the  only  Security  on  our  Side,  to 
prevent  the  impending  Ruin,  that  I  can  perceive  is,  the  probability 
that  there  is  that  but  few  of  the  places  in  America,  who  possess  so 
much  female  Artillery  as  Edenton.  Pray  let  me  know  all  the 
particulars,  when  You  favor  me  with  a  Letter. 

By  a  Letter  I  reed  Yesterday  from  my  Mother,  She  informs  me 
that  She  received  a  Letter  from  You  about  3  Weeks  ago,  wrote 
the  day  after  You  returnd  from  the  Country  Courts.2  How  d'ye 
succeed  as  a  Counsellor?  I  dare  say  extreamly  well.  By  Your 
attending  them,  I  suppose,  the  Office  of  Collector  requires  but 
slight  attendance.  Pray  inform  me,  when  you  are  so  good  as  to 
answer  this,  of  every  thing  respecting  Charles.  Is  He  to  settle  in 
Carolina?  or  what  prospect  has  he  of  succeeding  in  Life?  I  am 
most  materially  interested  in  all  His  Concerns,  and  feel  myself 
anxiously  sollicitous  to  hear  of  his  being  comfortably  establishd, 
in  some  employment.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Him,  on  the  score 
of  Correspondence.  I  wish  to  pay  Him  his  demand  upon  me,  but 
at  present  I  am  Bankrupt  in  all  Epistolary  Subjects,  and  there- 
fore am  unable  to  pay  his  Debt,  without  which,  I  frankly  confess 
I  have  no  Right  to  expect  a  Receipt  in  full  of  all  Demands.  I 
sincerely  hope  my  Sister's  as  well  as  I  wish  Her,  which  is  that 
She  enjoys  her  Health  as  well  as  I  do;  From  the  lively  Picture  You 
drew  of  Her  in  one  of  Your  Letters,  I  am  often  enabled  to  con- 
verse with  Her;  and  even  the  Ideal  Conversations  between  Her 
and  me  have  afforded  me  so  much  satisfaction  that  I  can't  help 
wishing  it  was  in  my  Power,  to  enjoy  real  ones.  Sometimes  I 
make  Charles  and  You  of  the  Party,  and  as  I  wish  to  do  everything 
compleatly,  desire  to  know,  whether  I  may  make  any  more  Addi- 
tions to  the  Party.  My  Mother  informs  me,  You  and  my  Sister 
have  been  kind  enough  to  invite  Her  to  Carolina.  You  will  receive 
Her  Answer  from  Herself.  Tho  to  be  at  such  a  Distance  from  all 
those  for  whom  I  have  so  tender  a  Regard  is  not  what  I  coulc 
wish,  considering  merely  myself,  Yet  as  I  am  confident  She 
would  be  considerably  more  happy,  and  easy,  in  North  Carolina, 
than  She  is  in  England,  sensible  too  of  the  mutuel  pleasure  it 
would  afford  both  to  You  and  Her,  I  cannot  but  express  my  Hopes 
that  She  will  embrace  the  Opportunity  You  have  offerd  Her. 
What  will  become  of  Tommy?  I  don't  know — my  Mother  has  not 
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said  any  thing  about  Him.  My  most  ardent  Wishes  are  directed 
equally  towards  You  all,  and  I  enjoy  as  much  satisfaction  from 
the  recollections  of  Your  Happiness  as  I  should,  had  it  happend 
to  me.  You  may  perhaps  wish  to  know,  what  Legal  Books,  I  now 
study.  I  have  read  Blackstone  Commentaries  over  once,  and  then 
went  over  a  little  Book,  the  title  of  which  is  Doctor  and  Student — 
a  very  Old,  but  at  the  same  Time  a  very  intelligent  Book.  And  tho 
some  of  it's  Doctrines  are  now  exploded,  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
even  now  out  of  repute,  as  it  lays  down  wth  great  Judgement 
the  principles  of  the  Common  Law.  I  am  now  reading  B's  Cy's 
over  again — and,  by  the  Sergt's  direction,  shall  peruse  as  I 
proceed  in  Him,  the  Authorities  which  he  cites  so  that  in  them 
I  shall  be  informd  at  large,  of  what  he  has  only  abridged.  I  am 
summonsed,  by  the  little  Remains  of  Paper  now  left  to  conclude 
this  tedious  Epistle.  My  most  Affectnate  respects,  and  love,  wait 
on  my  Sister  and  Charles,  both  of  whom  and  also  yourself  I  hope 
enjoy  a  happy  series  of  Health.  Beg  you  would  excuse  the  many 
Blunders  and  inaccuracies  of  this  Letter.  I  wrote  it  spontaneously, 
without  any  Care,  and  have  therefore  the  more  occasion  to  ask 
Your  Pardon.  By  the  [Letter]  I  reed  Yesterdy  from  my  Mother, 
She  and  Tommy  were  very  well,  as  is  also  Dr  Bror  Yr  most 
affectnate  Friend  and  Bror 

Arthur  Iredell 

P.S.  You  desired  me  in  Your  last  to  acquaint  you,  with  my  Opinion 
of  those  who  now  are  at  the  Top  of  the  Profession.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  first  opport.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
satisfy  [you]  on  that  Head.  Till  then  Adieu 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 

Editorial  Note:  Arthur  Iredell's  letter  of  this  date  is  perhaps  the  most 
often-quoted  document  in  the  Iredell  Papers,  because  of  its  reference  to  the 
so-called  Edenton  Tea  Party.  In  fact,  the  episode  is  misnamed,  for  the 
"Association  Signed  by  Ladies  of  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  October  25,  1774" 
contains  no  reference  to  tea  or  tea  drinking  at  all.  It  is  rather  a  general 
statement  of  support  for  the  recently  held  First  North  Carolina  Provincial 
Congress.  It  first  appeared  in  the  British  press  in  the  January  16,  1775, 
edition  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser,  introduced  by  an 
"Extract  of  a  letter  from  North  Carolina,  Oct.  27."  "The  provincial  deputies 
of  North  Carolina,  having  resolved  not  to  drink  any  more  tea,  nor  wear  any 
more  British  cloth,  etc.  many  ladies  of  this  province  have  determined  to  give 
a  memorable  proof  of  their  patriotism,  and  have  accordingly  entered  into 
the  following  honourable  and  spirited  association.  I  send  it  to  you  to  shew 
your  fair  countrywomen,  how  zealously  and  faithfully,  American  ladies  follow 
the  laudable  example  of  their  husbands,  and  what  opposition  your  matchless 
ministers  may  expect  to  receive  from  a  people,  thus  firmly  united  against 
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them."  Then  follows  the  statement  of  the  Edenton  women:  "As  we  cannot 
be  indifferent  on  any  occasion  that  appears  nearly  to  affect  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  our  country,  and  as  it  has  been  thought  necessary,  for  the  public 
good,  to  enter  into  several  particular  resolves  by  a  meeting  of  members 
deputed  from  the  whole  Province,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe,  not  only  to  our 
near  and  dear  connections,  who  have  concurred  in  them,  but  to  ourselves, 
who  are  essentially  interested  in  their  welfare,  to  do  everything  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  to  testify  our  sincere  adherence  to  the  same;  and  we  do 
therefore  accordingly  subscribe  this  paper,  as  a  witness  of  our  fixed  intention 
and  solemn  determination  to  do  so." 

Among  the  signers  were  Jean  Blair  and  Anne  Johnston,  Hannah  Iredell's 
sisters;  Frances  Johnston,  Samuel  Johnston's  wife;  Elizabeth  Johnston, 
John  Johnston's  wife;  Penelope  Dawson,  a  cousin  of  the  Johnstons;  and 
Margaret  Cathcart,  Frances  Johnston's  sister.  Other  signers  whose  names 
appear  often  in  the  Iredell  Papers  were  Abigail  Charlton,  Rebecca  Bondfield, 
Margaret  Pearson  (Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield's  mother),  and  Penelope  Barker. 
The  original  copy  of  the  "Association"  has  not  been  found.  Apparently  the 
only  copies  known  to  exist  are  those  printed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and 
London  Advertiser  and  other  British  newspapers.  The  document  is  con- 
veniently reprinted  in  Richard  T.  H.  Halsey,  The  Boston  Port  Bill  as  Pictured 
by  a  Contemporary  London  Cartoonist  (New  York:  Grolier  Club,  1904), 
311-315,  along  with  a  caricature  of  the  event,  possibly  by  Philip  Dawe,  a 
London  artist  and  student  of  Hogarth.  A  copy  slightly  at  variance  with  that 
appearing  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser — probably 
taken  from  a  different  British  newspaper — is  in  Peter  Force  (ed.),  American 
Archives,  Fourth  Series  (Washington:  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke  and  Peter  Force, 
6  volumes,  1837-1846),  I,  891.  The  inaccurate  account  of  the  episode  is  con- 
tained in  Richard  Dillard,  The  Historic  Tea-Party  of  Edenton,  October  25th, 
177 U:  An  Incident  in  North  Carolina  Connected  with  British  Taxation 
(Edenton:  n.p.,  1925). 


1  Enclosed  letter  from  JI's  mother  not  found. 

2  Not  found. 


Archibald  Neilson  to  James  Iredell 

New  Bern  4  February  1775 


Dear  Sir 


I  have  yours  dated  [the  27th]  ultimo.1  I  really  could  not  say 
a  word  with  the  Chronicle,  having  [happe]  ned  just  to  stroll  into 
[T]omlinsons  store  as  the  Post  boy  was  going  off.  I  am  exceeding 
sorry  to  hear  of  Mrs  Iredells  having  been  so  much  indisposed  and 
sympathize  with  your  sufferings  on  that  account.  I  flatter  myself 
that  by  this  time  she  is  quite  reestablished  in  her  usual  health. 

You  ask  me  if  I  think  Ld.  Camden  did  indeed  say  as  I  wrote. 
Upon  my  word  I  dont  doubt  it.  The  human  mind  strains  to  it 
every  instance  which  can  cherish  a  confidence  of  Public  and 
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generous  virtue  in  Mankind  and  finding  few  such  at  home  it 
naturally  seeks  them  abroad — adopting  and  believing  in  them 
with  a  sort  of  energetic  em  passioned  sentiment. 

You  say  nothing  of  [the  n]ews  from  the  Northward — indeed 
you  scarcely  need.  I  fancy  all  liberal  minds  lament  alike  the  un- 
happy, the  impolitic,  the  inhuman  violences  of  the  People.  The 
ground  is  no[w  enjtirely  changed  from  argument.  It  is  appealed 
to  the  most  il[lega]l  and  unconstitutional  conduct  contrary 
to  natural  justice  and  the  first  great  principles  of  all  Politics,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  irritative  of  the  essential  characteristic 
national  spirit  of  that  People  with  whom  it  ought  to  be  the  generall 
wish  to  be  again  cordially  united.  Such  measures  give  great  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  Enemies  and  opponents  of  the  real  American 
cause;  it  enables  them  to  represent  the  Colonies  as  unjust,  licen- 
tious and  ungovernable — indisposes  or  even  derives  from  among 
their  Advocates  many  good  and  moderate  Men  as  well  as  those 
who  have  [keen]  and  delicate  sensations  of  political  subordination 
and  decorum — and  those  who  are  vehemently  actuated  by  what- 
ever seemeth  to  their  high  Spirits  affecting  the  National  "Punto 
d  honore." 

I  need  not  mention  to  you  the  transactions  from  which  I  dissent. 
You  will  have  seen  the  Grant  articles  in  the  Newspaper — in- 
deed I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  number  of  N.  England  papers 
which  I  have  lately  been  reading,  and  which  show  a  spirit  to  the 
Northward  I  formerly  had  no  belief  in,  and  such  as  in  my  humble 
thought  no  true  friend  of  liberty  and  just  government  proffessing 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  and  attachment  to  Mother  Country 
can  vindicate  on  principle. 

Such  there  are,  and  can  it  be  believed,  who  seem  to  have  nought 
but  independancy  in  view — full  natural  freedom  to  form  consti- 
tutions of  their  own — for  which  purpose  and  to  serve  private 
ambitious  ends,  discord,  [di]ssensions.  Every  horror — Civil 
war,  are  to  be  means.  Good  God!  is  there  not  a  Political  wisdom 
as  necessary  in  the  Conduct  of  public  Life  as  prudence  is  in 
private  manners — because  it  may  not  be  consistent  [with]  the 
General  combination  of  Government  [to]  permit  us  that  [la]titude 
which  the  few  or  even  say  the  many  think  we  should  enjoy.  Shall 
we  therefore  reject  the  essential  advantages  we  reap  from  such 
combination.  So  long  as  America  is  in  the  situation  [o]f  Colonies 
of  G.  Britain  she  to  be  sure  will  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which 
may  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  her  in  a  different  and  future  situation, 
but  such  considerati  [ons]   I  apprehend  to  be  disjoined  from  the 
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present  case.  And  that  if  Americans  cannot  have  the  first  lot  of 
Political  freedom  and  happiness,  it  notwithstanding  would  be 
foolish,  to  rej[ect]  the  second  and  next  best.  That  because  they 
cannot  possibly  have  all  they  claim — that  cannot  militate  against 
their  taking  what  political  necessity  [may]  allow  and  Political 
prudence  may  prompt  them  for  [a]  period  to  bear  with. 

The  Post  boy  is  hurrying  me  being  in  the  room.  I  cannot  have 
time  to  explain  me.  I  throw  myself  on  your  liberal  construction — 
indeed  this  is  a  subject  on  the  principles  of  which  I  imagine  all 
liberal  minds  think  alike — and  all  prudent  ones  the  same  on  the 
modes  and  circumstances  of  it. 

Adieu  Compliments  &c  &c — 

A.  Neilson 
NB.  Be  forceful — People  here  talk  of  your  being  very  warm. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Bracketed  words  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell, 
I.  232-234. 


1  Not  found. 


Archibald  Neilson  to  James  Iredell 

New  Bern  18  February  1775 

I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  10th  current,1  which  pleases 
me  infinitely.  The  sentiments  it  contains  are  liberal  and  moderate, 
decent  and  truly  spirited.  You  have  done  me  the  most  candid  and 
friendly  Justice  and  favour  in  [the  construction  you]  have  put 
[on  the  expressions  in  my]  last.  God  forbid  that  I  should  [think 
public]  Widsom  [or  policy  any]  more  inconsistent  with  [the  most 
liberal]  and  [truest  regard  for]  liberty  than  [private]  Prudence 
is  (in  its  proper  [nature)]  with  the  most  liberal  and  ingenuous 
and  ardent  virtue.  Tho  at  the  same  time  from  the  common  abuse 
of  both  words  they  are  both  extremely  liable  to  misconstruction. 
In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  [zealous  friends]  to 
Government — and  such  must  be  friends  to  Liberty  and  the  Con- 
stitution—  [must]  approve  of  your  political  principles  as  con- 
tained in  your  last.  And  any  difference  that  could  arise  behoved  to 
respect  the  idea  of  the  degree  of  provocation,  the  necessary  com- 
bination of  government  suitable  to  the  gradation  of  Empire,  the 
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infallible  course  of  Political  things,  and  the  fitness  of  measures 
not  only  to  what  should  be  but  also  to  what  may  be.  Or  in  the 
words  of  Aristotle,  "Non  enim  solum  Respublica,  quae  optima  sit, 
considerari  debet  sediretiam  quae  constitui  posset  praeterea  quae 
facilior  and  cunctis  Civitatihus  communior  habeatur."  (Lib. 
4  Pol.)2 

As  to  myself  I  [de]  em  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  great 
part  of  the  Sentiments  communicated  to  you  at  Eden  ton  [are] 
(in  so  far  as  they  are  practicable)  my  reas  [oned  principles.] 

[You]  wish  [to  attribute  the  errors]  of  the  Popular  Leaders 
to  the  Northward  to  other  causes  than  wickedness.  I  am  loth  as 
you  are  My  dear  Sir  to  putting  the  worst  construction  on  motives, 
and  to  the  introducing  the  word  Wickedness  into  Political  Dis- 
cussions. But  this  much  I  believe  (that  is  so  far  as  I  can  be  con- 
vinced of  such  a  matter  on  circumstantial  evidence)  that  many 
of  them  are  independants  in  their  Wishes  and  Republicans  in 
their  principles — and  more  so  in  their  passions. 

Hah,  you  think  people  at  New  Bern  should  not  speak  of  you. 
And  why  the  deuce  should  not  they  speak  of  the  great  men  at 
Edenton  with  [the  like  freedom  that  the  people  at  Edenton  speak 
of  our  great  men  here?  Say?] 

Why  they  say  that  you  are  [hot  as  Tybalt]3  in  [the  play,]  altho 
some  accuse  your  manner  more  [than  your  mind]  Yet  [upon  the 
whole]  they  agree  that  you  are  to  command  [the]  first  Troop  of 
the  Edenton  Light  Horse. 

So  your  servant,  Captain,  a  very  pretty  travelling  name  by  my 
faith.  Your  most  [obedient]  humble  servant  Captain  Iredell. 

A.  Neilson 

P.S.  Mr.  Johnston  will  show  you  a  Pamphlet  I  send  him.  Com- 
pliments to  the  Ladies.  I  am  happy  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Iredell's 
Recovery  and  thereupon  congratule  you  and  her. 

B.  will  be  with  you  in  two  or  three  days.  I  shall  write  Mr.  J.  by 
him.  As  the  post  calls  cannot  at  present  but  send  you  the  Pamphlet. 
It  is  the  last  come. 

RC    (Iredell  Papers,   Duke).  Bracketed  words  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell, 
I,  234-235. 


1  Not  found. 

2  Aristotle,  Politics,  IV.  I:    "We  must  consider  then  not  only  what  form 
of  government  is  best,  but  also  what  is  possible  and  easily  attainable  by  all." 

3  Nephew  of  Lady   Capulet   in   Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Tybalt, 
fiery  and  combative,  was  killed  by  Romeo. 
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Nathaniel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Manchester  26th.  March  1775 

You  must  conclude,  my  dear  Iredell,  that  I  have  been  very  long 
in  answering  yours  of  the  27th.  Sept.1  which  I  received  in  January. 
I  have  frequently  intended  and  as  often  been  prevented  doing  it, 
and  indeed  'till  this  morning,  for  some  weeks,  your  letter  has  been 
lost,  and  I  accidentally  found  it  among  some  papers  where  I  did 
not  expect,  but  now  let  me  discharge  this  debt,  tho'  I  fear  not  so 
satisfactorily  as  you  may  expect  or  I  could  wish  for  there  are  few 
matters  in  my  knowledge  which  can  afford  subject  for  a  letter  to 
you.  I  am  not  at  all  a  ministerial  man  in  this  great  dispute  between 
England  and  America — sometimes  conciliatory  measures  seem 
to  be  uppermost  and  then  forcible  ones  are  resolved  on.  There  is 
a  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  ordered  to  be  ready  for  embarkation 
with  some  regiments  of  infantry.  I  sincerely  wish  some  method 
to  restore  a  reconciliation  could  be  hit  upon.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  a  commission  in  a  regiment  destined  against  the 
Americans.  It  would  be  to  me  the  most  disagreeable  Service  I 
could  be  sent  upon. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  endeavoring  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  duty  of  a  commission  which  I  have  been  wish- 
ing for  and  have  at  last  obtained — that  of  Adjutant  to  the  Regi- 
ment— 'tis  the  busiest  and  most  active  in  a  regiment  when  properly 
attended  to  and  executed,  and  I  shall  use  my  endeavors  to  go 
through  it  with  Satisfaction  to  my  commanding  Officers  and 
Honor  to  myself — how  far  I  may  succeed  depends  upon  uncer- 
tainty. The  time  for  our  leaving  Manchester  draws  near,  tho'  we 
are  not  yet  ascertained  of  it,  but  do  not  expect  to  stay  more  than 
three  weeks,  we  shall  then  go  to  Worcester.  The  Commission  of 
Adjutant  will  confine  me  very  much  with  the  Regiment — if  not 
entirely  so.  I'm  sure  I  can't  recollect  whether  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pearson  when  I  did  to  you,  but  I  think  'tis  most  likely  that  I  did; 
I  keep  not  the  least  Account  of  those  matters,  and  trust  a  good 
deal  to  memory;  I  seldom  forget  what  business  I  wrote  about. 
Upon  what  terms  are  the  Governor  and  our  friend  Lancelot.  I 
expected  he  would  have  succeeded  me  in  the  Council.  Nor  have 
I  had  any  account  but  from  you  respecting  that  matter,  but  where 
are  Palmer  and  Jones?  Are  they  returned  or  have  they  likewise 
vacated.  I  receiv'd  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Pearson  in 
which  he  tells  me  that  Mr.  Bodley  is  dead — I  think  that  compts. 
of  congratulation  are  more  proper  than  those  of  condolence  to 
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be  presented  to  Mrs.  Bodley  on  the  occasion.  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  in  any  letter  about  Mr.  Pollok's  family.  How  do  they  do?  Is 
Mrs.  Hutton  alive  and  unmarried  still.  As  you  do  not  mention 
it,  I  conclude  you  have  not  yet  any  family.  If  I  was  married  I 
should  not  wish  to  have  Children  soon,  but  'tis  all  chance,  I 
believe.  Are  you  employed  by  Mr.  Dickenson.  If  so,  you  may 
perhaps  be  engaged  against  me  very  soon  for  I  returned  a  draft 
he  made  on  me  for  32£  Sterling  for  two  reasons — the  one  because 
he  charged  me  with  some  Years  interest  on  his  account  which  he 
might  have  been  paid  when  I  left  the  province  if  he  would  have 
complied  with  my  request,  and  therefore  I  think  a  very  improper 
demand,  and  the  other  reason  because  I  could  not  spare  the 
Money.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Pearson  to  pay  it  and  if  he  was  obliged 
to  it,  he  must  sell  one  of  the  Negroes.  I  hope  to  hear  no  more  of 
the  matter;  but  that  tis  settled.  I'm  damned  poor,  I  assure  you. 
I  wish  something  could  be  done  with  my  Plantation  to  bring  in 
some  Money.  I  hope  Dickenson  will  not  misunderstand  the 
letter  I  wrote  him  and  abuse  me.  If  he  does  I  wish  you'd  endeavor 
to  reconcile  him,  if  you  think  I  deserve  to  be  defended.  He  can't 
think  that  I  don't  mean  to  pay  him  but  I  must  do  it  in  a  manner 
most  convenient  to  myself,  if  he  had  written  to  me  before,  I  should 
have  given  the  same  orders  for  the  payment.  I  have,  indeed,  desired 
Mr.  Pearson  in  several  letters  to  settle  the  acct.,  which  he  thought 
was  overcharged — but  I  would  rather  pay  a  little  than  have  a 
dispute.  You'l  think  I  have  no  inclination  to  enrich  you  Lawyers. 
I'm  now  in  mourning  for  an  Uncle  who  died  a  fortnight  ago.  I 
beg  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Iredell,  Mr.  Johnston's,  Mrs.  Daw- 
son's, Mr.  Jones's,  Mr.  Pollock's  and  Mr.  Buncombe's  families 
and  to  my  good  friend  Hewes.  I  wish  I  could  say  family  to  him. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Your  affectionate  (tho'  indolent  with  respect 
to  letter-writing)  and  sincere  friend 

Nal.  Dukinfield 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Not  found. 

James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Newbern  31st.  March  1775 
My  dear  Hannah, 

I   had  the   great  pleasure   of  receiving  your   letter  by  your 
Brother,1  and  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  it.  I  hope,  now  you 
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have  begun  so  very  kindly,  you  will  not  disappoint  me  by  any  dis- 
continuation. Mr.  Hewes  and  I  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
after  a  very  agreeable  and  fortunate  Journey,  for  we  met  with  no 
difficulty  at  the  ferries,  tho'  had  we  made  any  unnecessary  delay 
we  certainly  should.  Your  Brother,  Mr.  Jones  &c.  came  here  the 
next  afternoon,  perfectly  well,  as  they  still  continue  to  be.  Mr.  John 
Johnston  is  not  yet  come,  as  indeed  are  very  few  Members.  It  is 
thought  Colo.  Harvey's  Proclamation2  will  rally  them  by  Monday. 
It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  any  thing,  or  what,  will  be  done.  If 
you  should  see  any  of  our  Gentlemen  pray  let  them  know,  they 
shall  not  go  uninformed  of  any  thing  that  is  material.  My  eyes 
get  better,  and  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  I  beg  you  will 
take  very  good  care  of  yourself,  and  go  abroad  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  know  what  Doctor  Lenox  told  you,  and  I  hope,  after  escaping 
from  so  dangerous  an  illness,  you  will  not  risk  the  being  ill 
again  for  want  of  following  his  advice.  My  Happiness,  I  truly 
assure  you,  my  dear  Hannah,  is  entirely  centered  in  yours,  and  if 
this  is  in  any  manner  affected  mine  will  be  in  a  very  great  degree. 
Am  much  obliged  to  Nelly  for  her  intention  to  write,  and  hope  she 
will  not  always  neglect  it.  I  have  not  it  in  my  power  to  write  to 
her  now,  but  propose  it  by  Harry  Montfort,  who  talks  of  going  to 
Edenton  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  so  that  you  will  probably  re- 
ceive that  letter  before  this.  But  I  was  determined  to  avoid  all 
accidents,  and  leave  you  in  no  kind  of  Suspence.  It  is  a  Mode  in 
which  I  have  most  cruelly  suffered  myself. 

Mrs.  Berry  is  extremely  well.  He  looks  worse  than  I  have  saw 
him,  having  been  sick  most  of  the  Winter.  The  Boy  is  a  charming 
one,  and  promises  to  be  as  big  as  Georgy,  and  he  will  certainly  be 
much  handsomer  than  his  Father.  I  have  seen  Miss  Howard.  She 
has  not  the  least  pretensions  to  handsomeness.  She  is  the  very 
picture  of  him  and  is  very  chatty,  and  I  believe,  sensible. 

I  must  conclude  for  the  present,  my  dear  Hannah,  with  every 
tender  wish  for  the  continuance  of  your  health,  which  I  again 
repeat  I  beg  you  will  take  great  care  of  and  with  assuring  you  that 
almost  every  moment  of  my  time  is  employed  in  anxiously  think- 
ing about  you,  being  with  unalterable  truth,  esteem  and  affection, 
Ever  most  tenderly  yours 

Jas.  Ir 

NB.  Tell  Sappho,  Andrew  says  his  Sister  is  very  well,  and  that 
he  is  a  very  good  boy. 
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NB.  Remember  me  very  affectionately  to  Nelly,  and  make  other 
proper  complimts.  for  me 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Harvey  to  the  Counties  of  North  Carolina,  February  11,  1775,  Saunders, 
Colonial  Records,  IX,  1125. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Newbern  4th,  April  1775 
My  dear  Hannah, 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  just  now  in  not  hearing  from  you 
by  Mr.  Hearring.  Mrs.  Dawson  wrote  to  your  Brother,  and  kept 
her  letter  for  any  chance  opportunity.  Why  did  not  you,  my  dear 
Girl,  do  the  same?  Information  from  a  third  Person  only  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  It  does  not  entirely  remove  Suspicion.  I  assure 
you  at  this  moment,  I  am  very  uneasy  about  you.  For  heaven's 
sake  do  be  watchful.  If  you  will  ask  Mr.  Smith  to  acquaint  you  of 
opportunities,  I  am  sure  he  readily  will,  and  if  you  can  only  write 
one  line  I  beg  you  won't  omit  it. 

I  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Knox's  express  till  after  he  was  gone.  He 
was  coming  himself  to  me,  but  met  Jack  and  sent  him,  and  by  a 
cursed  mistake  I  did  not  hear  of  it  in  time.  I  should  have  wrote  by 
the  Post,  but  that  I  did  by  Mr.  Brimage,  who  promised  to  send  the 
letter  to  Dukinfield,  and  I  knew  of  this  opportunity.  This  made 
me  more  indifferent  about  the  Post,  tho'  I  did  write  to  go  by  it, 
that  I  might  avoid  all  possible  accident,  but  unluckily  missed  it. 

I  wrote  to  you  and  your  Sister  by  Mr.  Brimage,  and  inclosed  the 
letters  to  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whom  Brimage  promised  immediately 
to  send  them.  All  is  uncertain  yet  about  Politicks.  The  Governor 
has  just  [made]  a  Speech,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  get 
and  send  you. 

He  is  the  same  Man  as  to  private  shyness,  and  has  extended  it 
to  me.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation,  nor  expect 
it.  If  I  was  entirely  at  my  liberty  I  would  never  more  go  near  him. 
Mr.  Hewes  and  Mr.  Hooper  went  to  see  him,  and  have  been  served 
in  the  same  manner.  Your  Brother  had  not  even  the  offer  of  his 
hand. 
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The  Man  that  made  the  offers  for  your  [and]  your  Sister's  land 
is  a  Man  of  little  property  at  present,  and  who  lives  at  a  great 
distance.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  him,  but  I  mean  to  go  in  with 
your  Brother  John  to  see  about  things  and  to  bear  him  Company. 
You  need  not  doubt  that  I  shall  return  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

It  is  really  impossible  to  express  my  anxiety  [and]  uneasiness 
about  you.  I  hope  you  are  not  without  similar  feelings,  but  tho' 
the  cause  must  be  pleasing  to  us  both  the  effect  is  surely  very 
painful.  But  this  is  the  lot  [of]  human  life.  Every  Blessing  has  its 
attendant  evil,  and  in  proportion  to  the  happiness  of  a  matrimo- 
nial union  is  the  distress  even  of  a  temporary  separation.  But,  my 
dear  Hannah,  let  me  again  beg  you  will  alleviate  it  as  much  as 
possible  by  enquiring,  and  employing  others  to  look  out,  for 
opportunities  and  writing  to  me  by  them.  My  eyes  have  been  a 
little  troublesome,  but  are  almost  entirely  well.  In  other  respects 
I  have  been  as  hearty  as  possible. 

I  will  not  forget  the  land  Betsey  McCulloch  spoke  of.  Mr.  Kenan 
is  not  yet  come  to  Town,  but  is  ever  [.  .  .]  expected.  Poor  Mr. 
Worth  I  am  afraid  is  by  this  [time]  gone. 

I  can't  help  writing  wide,  but  think  notwithstanding  I  have 
wrote  a  good  deal.  Private  News  I  have  none  of.  Mr.  Berry  has 
been  very  unwell  last  night  and  to-day,  but  we  hope  it  is  only 
owing  to  a  Cold.  Everybody  else  is  extremely  well. 

I  augur  no  good  from  the  business  of  the  Assembly,  but  am  not 
warranted  in  any  probable  conjecture.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Hannah, 
Most  truly  and  affectly  yours 

Jas.  Iredell 

RC   (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  On  outside  fold  JI  wrote  "By    favor  of  Mr. 
Montfort."  Bracketed  words  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  239-240. 


Arthur  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

[April  25,  1775] 

Dear  Brother, 

Your  Favour  of  11th  Feby,1  so  justly  reprimanding  me,  for  my 
negligence  in  not  Writing  oftner,    I  received  three  of  four  days 
ago — and  have  made  a  resolution,  as  unalterable  as  the  Laws  of 
the  Medes,  and  Persians,  never  more  to  Offend  in  the  like  Manner. 
And  as  the  Criminal  when  at  the  place  of  Execution  said  "Well, 
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whatever  Crimes  I  may  have  been  guilty  of,  I  have  this  consolation 
on  my  side,  I  never  went  into  a  Church  without  pulling  my  Hat 
off."  So  I,  whatever  Misdemeanors  I  may  have  committed,  I  have 
this  to  console  me:  As  soon  as  ever  I  have  offended,  I  have  Always 
been  sorry  for  them.  Among  many  other  circumstances  that 
have  concured  to  effect  this  repentance,  One,  very  cogent  I'll 
assure  You,  I  have  just  now  perceived,  and  that  is,  my  being 
prevented  from  interrogating  You  in  the  Following  manner  by 
being  a  Culprit  Myself — 'Pray  why  do  you  write  so  often?  Why 
are  Your  Letters  so  long?'  And  many  other  pretty  concise  Ques- 
tions which  I  am  determined  by  behaving  as  I  should  do  to  have 
it  my  power  to  ask  you.  But  perhaps  You'll  say,  I,  I  am  a  Man  of 
Business  You  know,  and  can't  spare  my  Time  so  well  as  You. 
All  that  I'll  allow,  but  must  insist  on  Your  Acquiescence  in  one 
thing  which  I  shall  propose,  and  that  is  that  Tho  You  may  have  a 
better  excuse  to  make  than  me,  Yet  as  I  am  as  ardently  eager  to 
hear  how  You  are,  as  you  can  possibly  be  to  hear  how  I  am,  the 
disappointment  is  equal,  tho  not  the  Pleas.  I  about  a  fortnight  ago 
was  at  Bath,  where  I  accompanied  Mrs  Kempe,  and  where  we 
staid  rather  better  than  a  fortnight.  My  Mother,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  You,  is  perfectly  well,  and  assures  me,  is  always  so.  Tom 
is  a  charming  Boy;  remarkably  complacent,  and  so  obliging  that 
every  Body  is  delighted  with  him.  He  too  enjoys  a  fine  Cherub  in  i- 
cal  Plumpness  in  the  Face,  which  distinguishes  the  youthful 
Votaries  of  Hygeia.  Thus  you  see,  every  Body  I  have  seen  has  been 
the  Picture  of  Health.  Be  assured  it  gave  me  much  concern  to  find 
that  my  Sister  has  been  an  exception  to  that  Rule,  which  I  was  in 
hopes  was  not  only  Universal  on  this,  but  also  on  Your  Side  of  the 
Water.  I  shall  take  the  Liberty  therefore  (as  Nobody  is  better 
pleased  with  things  moving  in  Unison  with  his  own  Wishes  than 
myself)  to  sett  Mrs  Iredell  down  by  this  Time  as  perfectly  recov- 
ered— which  I  hope  You'll  confirm  in  Your  next  Letter.  Every 
obstruction  to  the  Universality  of  that  rule  being  now  removed,  I 
may  now  contemplate  in  the  manner  I  wish,  the  inexpressible 
happiness  I  feel  at  so  flattering  a  circumstance.  Long  may  you 
all  continue  so!  Long  may  I  be  blessd  at  so  flattering  an  Idea! 

As  I  suppose  my  Mother  acquaints  you  with  all  her  Affairs, 
it  will  be  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  tedious  detail 
upon  that  Head. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  to  whose  care,  you  sometime  ago  consignd  some 
Letters  to  me,2  I  had  but  once  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  England, 
upon  which  Account  I  am  afraid,  he  has  conceived  but  a  mean  Idea 
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of  my  Politeness.  During  the  time  I  was  at  Bath  he  called  at  the 
Sergt's  Chambers,  but,  I  being  absent,  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  nor  the  Opportunity  of  embracing  so  good  an  Opportunity 
as  his,  he  having  as  I  heard  at  his  Lodgings  (where  I  calld  as  soon 
as  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Honour  he  had  done  me  of  a  Visit) 
left  England.  I  understood  from  the  Porter  of  the  Lodge  who  saw 
Mr  P  that  he  calld  upon  me  to  know  if  I  had  any  commands  to 
You.  Perhaps  having  only  seen  him  Mr  P  may  not  have  heard  that 
I  was  out  of  Town,  and  consequently  may  have  thought  it  odd 
my  not  taking  the  least  notice  of  it.  I  beg,  if  you  see  Him,  that  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  give  him  my  Complimts,  and  thanks  to 
him  for  the  trouble  he  took,  and  mention  that  Circumstances,  that 
he  may  not  (upon  that  Account  at  least)  look  upon  me  as  totally 
divested  of  manners.3  I  have  made  some  enquiry  since  I  have  re- 
ceived Yours,  respecting  Capt.  Scott,  hitherto  ineffectual  but  by 
Mr  McCulloh's  Direction,  I  am  in  hopes  my  future  search  will  be 
more  successful.  When  I  see  Him,  You  may  depend  upon  it,  I 
shall  not  let  slip  so  good  an  Opportunity.  I  Yesterday  dined  at 
Chelsea  with  my  Uncle,  who  was  then  tolerably  well,  but  had  been 
complaining.  He  seemed  to  take  it  ill  that  You  don't  write  oftner 
to  Him,  and  thinks  You  neglect  Him.  Pray  don't  be  guilty  of 
remissness;  a  Fault  of  which  I  am  sure  You  have  great  sensibility, 
by  the  feeling  manner  in  which  You  chastised  me.  My  Cousin  and 
a  Mr  Boyd  dined  there  likewise.  The  former  of  whom  mentioned 
his  having  received  a  letter  from  You,  of  the  same  date  with  mine.4 
That  meeting  was  so  fortunately  contrived,  that  it  furnished  me 
with  an  Opportunity  to  You;  for  Mr  McC  said,  he  was  going  to 
send  a  Packet  on  Wednesday,  and  would  convey  a  Letter  from  me 
to  you.  So  that  within  a  Short  Time  (if  Scott  sails  soon)  You  will 
receive  two  Letters.  In  neither  of  them  anything  I  can  prophecy, 
interesting  or  entertaining.  But  however  no  Evils,  are  so  justly 
showerd  upon  Mankind,  as  those  which  they  themselves  pray  for. 
You  will  see  by  the  Inclosed  Papers,  I  am  willing  at  the  same  time 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  Negligence  from  my  Character  by 
Writing  my  Sister  (who  You  tell  me,  thinks  me  negligent)  a 
Letter,5  and  by  gratifying  her  Wishes,  with  the  fee  Simple  of  my 
Ode.  Tho  without  Conveyancing,  Yet  with  Livery  of  Seizin,  which 
in  this  Case  I  believe  there  being  a  good  Consideration,  will  be 
effectually  Valid. 

At  Bath,  who  should  I  see  but  Your  Old  School  fellow  and  ac- 
quaintance, Mr  Skeffington  Thompson,  whose  Person  and  address 
are  not  a  little  admired  there.  He  has  travelld  a  good  deal  and 
acquired  a  very  polite  and  pleasing  behaviour.  Seeing  the  World 
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i 
is  surely  the  best  kind  of  Suds  to  wash  away  the  Barbar[isms?] 
Man  possess  naturally;  for  tho'  living  in  Society,  he  would  not  cut 
Your  Throat,  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  Consequence,  that 
being  traind  in  a  Civil  State,  he  should  not  be  rule  and  unpolished 
in  the  highest  degree.  Like  Steel,  upon  polish,  when  preserved, 
emulates  the  Diamond,  a  Man  who  has  the  happiness  of  a  genteel 
and  numerous  acquaintence  contracts  a  bewitching  Politeness, 
which  captivates,  and  must  ever  do  so,  all  who  converse  with  Him, 
and  is  as  superior  in  every  respect  to  one  whose  behaviour  is 
tough,  obstinate,  and  stubborn,  as  that  Metal  is  in  its'  Artificial, 
to  what  it  was  in  its'  natural  State.  But  You  will  be  looking  about 
for  Skeffington,  and  will  suppose  You  have  lost  Him.  I  beg  Your 
Pardon  for  taking  Him  away,  but  will  call  Him  back  again.  He 
has  engaged  me  to  correspond  with  Him.  His  eldest  Brother  has, 
as  I  understand,  lately  got  an  Estate — how  I  can't  tell — I  believe 
left  Him.  But  however  that  may  be,  he  has  it;  and  my  Mother 
acquainted  me  that  Mr  S  T  was  now  adopted  by  the  Father,  and 
will  succeed  to  his  Estate,  his  Brot  being  so  amply  provided  for.  He 
has  some  thoughts,  nay  I  think  it  is  absolutely  determined  on,  of 
standing  Candidate  for  an  Irish  Borrough  at  the  next  General 
Election — he  expects  a  great  opposition.  The  current  talk  of  Bath 
was  (with  some  truth  I  fancy)  that  he  and  a  Miss  Osborn  were  to 
be  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  Matrimony.  Whether  or  no  any  Cold 
Water  has  been  thrown  on  the  Affair  I  can't  tell,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  the  Celebration,  or  of  any  Preparation  for  that  happy 
State.  He  is  now  gone  over  to  Ireland  to  obtain  I  suppose  his 
Father's  consent.  Miss  Osborn  is  extremely  handsome,  as  report 
tells  me,  for  I  have  never  seen  Her.  Can  you  require  any  Proof  of 
it,  when  I  tell  You  such  was  the  power  of  her  Charms  over  Him, 
that  he  who  came  to  stay  two  or  three  Days,  was  chained  there  so 
many  Months,  if  not  more.  I  can't  say  exactly.  He  surely  has  not 
made  a  bad  choice.  So  fine  a  Girl  with  several  Thousands  Portion. 
Now  to  be  sure,  by  this  Time,  You  have  perceived  Your  error  in 
supposing  You  had  lost  sight  of  Skevy  and  are  so  tired  of  Him 
(under  my  influence  at  least)  as  to  wish  I  have  never  recovered 
Him  again. 

What  are  You  Americans  about?  For  God's  Sake  if  You  are 
determined  to  destroy  Your  own  peace,  don't  break  in  upon  ours 
too.  You  may  probably  retort  upon  me  my  own  Argument,  and 
exclaim,  why  do  you  Albions  oblige  us  to  proceed  to  these  tumul- 
tuous Proceedings?  Nay,  don't  ask  me!  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
resolve  you.  It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  so  deeply  into  the  Politicks  of 
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these  Times,  as  to  be  able  to  give  you  my  Sentiments:  Sentiments 
which  will  either  be  railed  at  by  Sir  Absolute  Tory  or  Sir  Oliver 
Whig — either  of  whose  resentment  I  should  wish  to  avoid.  Perhaps 
you  may  expect  me  to  deliver  my  Opinion  to  you.  You  do;  very 
well,  then  I  have  no  Objection.  I  profess  myself  absolutely,  without 
equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  a  downright  honest  Whig, 
though  I  wear  my  own  Hair — that  I  hope  You  will  not  esteem  an 
Objection.  I  can  assure  You  this,  if  it  was  one  I  would  immediately 
cut  if  off,  and  not  only  be  a  Whig  in  Theory,  but  also  in  Practice. 
Were  you  to  hear  me  rail  at  the  Jacobites,  to  Mrs.  Orton,  who  lives 
at  the  Sergeant's,  and  who  is  a  most  vehement  One,  You  would 
require  no  farther  Proof.  The  most  opprobrious  terms,  my  inven- 
tion can  select,  I  lard  with  the  bitterest  invectives.  My  Principles 
being  of  this  Cast,  coincide,  I  should  suppose,  in  some  respects, 
with  your  Continental  Sentiments.  It  is  well  we  agree  in  some 
respects,  for  I  can  assure  You,  I  differ  in  many  with  you  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  downright  Enemy.  But  enough  of 
politicks. 

The  most  notorious  and  violent  Bribery  has  been  proved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  last  Election  that  was  ever  known. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Hindon  Election,  have 
rejected  the  Sitting  Members  upon  Evidence  of  the  most  flagrant 
Violation  of  the  Laws  in  force  against  Bribery — As  have  also  the 
one  appointed  to  examine  the  Shaftsbury  Petition.  A  Bill  is  to  pass 
the  House  against  the  former,  incapacitating  188  Voters — and  in 
the  latter  it  is  said  140  odd  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  exemplary 
manner.  There  is  no  mention  about  the  Candidates  who  procured 
their  Seats  so  scandalously;  in  my  Opinion  they  should  have  been 
the  first  scourged  by  the  Rod  of  Justice — but  as  the  adage  acutely 
tells  me,  "Kissing  goes  by  Favor."  The  Shaftsbury  Committee 
showed  the  greatest  Perseverance  imaginable,  for  they  sat  some 
Weeks — a  very  considerable  time,  in  the  discharge  of  so  disagree- 
able an  Office,  as  seeing  the  most  notorious  infringement  of  the 
Laws,  in  the  grossest  Perjury.  Men  devoid  of  every  Principle  of 
Honor  and  Honesty,  and  some  of  whom  swore  to  conversations 
passing  between  them  and  other  People  frequently;  and  when  re- 
quired to  see  whether  or  no  they  were  then  present,  said  they  were 
not,  tho  the  People  they  alluded  to  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  them, 
and  whom  probably  they  had  never  seen  before;  whom  they  indu- 
bitably had  never  known. 

Before  I  conclude  my  Letter,  which  I  perceive  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  soon,  it  may  not  be  improper,  tho  I  declined  acquainting  You 
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minutely  with  every  particular  respecting  my  Mother,  to  tell  You, 
that  She  has  not  now  for  a  considerable  Time  received  any  remit- 
tance from  Boston,  the  loss  of  which  She  feels  very  sensibly,  and 
will  do  so  more,  in  the  Course  of  Summer,  when  Bath  will  be  total- 
ly deserted.  I  doubt  not,  but  You  will  be  kind  enough,  should  You 
have  an  Opportunity,  to  intimate  this  to  Your  Agent,  at  Boston,  and 
spur  him  on  to  a  remittance  which  will  I  can  assure  You  prove  a 
sensible  relief  to  my  Mother,  who  Labours  through  many  difficul- 
ties in  Her  Present  Situation.  She  has  as  yet  received  no  Money 
from  Africa.  Poor  Frank's  effects,  she  was  told,  would  be  faithfully 
paid  Her,  but  She  has  never  obtained  a  Farthing.  One  Cargo  was 
sent  over  to  Africa,  and  Poor  Fellow!  He  was  dead  before  they 
Arrived.  All  these  are  great  Drawbacks  upon  Her.  One  thing  I  am 
inexpressibly  happy  in,  and  that  is  through  all  these  misfortunes 
my  Mother  preserves  Her  Spirits.  I  believe  the  exertion  She  is 
under  a  necessity  of  complying  with,  conduce  in  a  great  measure  to 
effect  this.  And  she  seems  as  well,  nay  I  think  better,  than  I  [.  .  .] 
but  She  tells  me  when  She  is  by  Herself,  a  retrospect  of  past 
Occurences  makes  her  Low.  That  I  fancy  She  seldom  is,  which,  as 
I  said  before,  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance. 

I  intend,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  out  [from?]  Capt  Scott,  and  I 
[.  .  .]  leaves  England,  that  I  may  not  lose  so  good  an  Opportunity. 
One  thing  to  mention,  with  regard  to  Mr  Pettigrew,  I  never  saw 
him  but  once,  when  [.  .  .]  Your  Letters,  and  as  I  did  not  read  them 
till  after  he  was  gone,  did  not  know  he  was  a  stranger  in  England, 
or  should  then,  as  I  intended  to  have  done  afterwards  the  first 
Opportunity  I  had,  have  ofiferd  any  little  Services  in  my  Power  to 
have  done  for  him — but  never  having  seen  him  since,  I  thought  it 
proper  to  acquaint  You  with  that  circumstance,  that  You  might 
not  look  upon  that,  as  a  piece  of  111  Manners,  which  proceeded 
merely  from  ignorance.  You  never  tell  me  how  You  are  Yourself. 
Why  don't  you?  Nor  Whether  or  no,  I  may  flatter  myself  with  the 
Apellation  of  Uncle.  All  these  circumstances  which  I  am  sensitive 
in  Your  burry  in  Oblivion.  I  hope  you  don't  intend  keeping  them 
always  so.  But  my  [.  .  .]  Summons's  me  away,  and  begs  me,  tho 
you  never  sett  me  the  Example,  to  tell  You  I  am  well,  and  continue 
as  ever  my  Dr  Bro  Yours  most  affect  [ion ate ly] 

[Arthur  Iredell] 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  241,  provides  the  date,  which 
is  probably  correct  in  view  of  the  content  of  this  letter  and  the  date  and  con- 
tent of  the  following  one.  Signature  torn  off. 


1  Not  found. 
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-  Not  found. 

:!  Charles  Pettigrew  of  Edenton,  the  parish  schoolmaster,  traveled  to  Eng- 
land to  be  ordained  an  Anglican  priest.  He  was  back  in  Edenton  by  May  20, 
1775.  Lemmon,  Parson  Pettigrew,  13-14;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  496. 

4  Not  found. 

r>  Not  found. 


Arthur  Iredell  to  James  Iredell 

Queen  Square  April  27:  1775 


Dear  Brother 


You  will  hardly  expect  a  long  Letter  from  me  by  this  Oppor- 
tunity, when  I  tell  you,  that  no  longer  ago  than  Yesterday,  I  gave 
into  Mr  McCulloh's  Hands  a  Packet  for  you,  containing  one  Letter 
to  Yourself,  one  to  my  Sister,  one  to  Charles,  and  my  Ode,  all 
which  he  promised  to  send  off  to  Day,1  along  with  some  Letters  of 
his  Own,  by  the  Way  of  Virginia.  The  Day  after  I  received  Yours 
I  made  all  the  Enquiry  I  could  after  Capt  Scott;  unused  in  the 
ways,  and  labyrinths  of  the  City,  I  might  perhaps  have  sought  Him 
awkwardly;  but  you  shall  Judge.  I  went  to  both  the  Carolina  Cof- 
fee Houses,  and  enquired  there  if  they  knew  any  such  Captain. 
One  of  them  told  me,  he  had  called  the  Day  before  at  His  Coffee 
House  for  a  Letter  which  had  been  left  there  for  Him,  but  he  knew 
not  where  he  lived,  nor  in  short,  nothing  respecting  Him.  This  was 
on  the  Saturday — on  the  Sunday  I  dined  at  Chelsea  with  my  Uncle 
McCulloh,  where  I  met,  his  Son,  and  a  Mr  Boyd — which  I  esteemd 
fortunate,  because  I  conceived  my  Cousin,  would  be  best  able  to 
inform  me  how  to  direct  my  enquirys.  I  applied  to  Him,  and  he 
advised  me  to  go  to  the  Carolina  Coffee  House.  I  acquainted  Him, 
I  had  already  done  so — thus  you  see  my  Pursuit,  was  not  so  awk- 
ward as  might  be  expected  from  a  Suburbian.  He  then  inform 'd  me 
Scott  had  brought  over  Some  things  for  Elmsley,  Bookseller  in 
the  [.  .  .],  and  there  I  should  no  doubt  here  about  Him.  I  went 
thither,  and  was  dash'd  as  much  at  what  I  heard,  as  if  I  had  been 
shook  by  the  loudest  Peals  of  Thunder — when  he  acquainted  me 
that  he  was  to  sail  to  Day  (it  was  only  Yesterday  I  called  there). 
"Good  God  thought  I  to  myself,  how  near  have  I  been  losing  this 
Opportunity!  How  would  my  Bror  have  reprobated  me  had  I  let 
this  Opportunity  escape!  Even  as  it  is,  the  Time  is  so  short,  first 
to  find  him  out,  and  then  to  write  a  Letter  &c&c.  I  must  Question 
when  I  shall  not  be  under  the  Unfortunate  Necessity  of  waiving 
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this  Conveyance,  even  now!  I  was  obliged  then  to  go  Home  to 
Dinner.  As  soon  as  that  was  done,  I  had  a  scrnble2  of  two  or  three 
Hours  before  I  reachd  the  Ship,  where  I  found  that  the  Capt  was 
on  Shore,  but  (what  I  wanted  most)  that  they  would  not  sail  'till 
twelve  OClock  to  Day.  I  was  then  under  a  necessity  of  going  Home 
to  Supper.  I  am  now  come  to  Chambers,  after  having  Swallowed 
my  Breakfast  to  Scribble  (as  you  see  I  have  already  done)  You  a 
few  lines. 

You  desired  in  Your  Letter  I  would  send  you  some  Magazines, 
and  News  Papers.  I  have  done  as  much  as  the  Time  would  allow. 
I  have  procurred  four  of  the  latest  Magazines.  News  Papers  I 
could  not  get.  I  called  at  an  Office  where  they  Print  them  and  they 
had  not  one,  no  not  even  Yesterdays.  They  told  me  I  could  not  get 
them  any  where.  I  have  procured  some  of  to  Days.  And  as  I  know, 
even  Old  one's  may  prove  acceptable,  I  have  collected  some  of  last 
Janrys'  of  the  Serjt's.  I  could  not  touch  the  more  Modern  One's  as 
he  has  filed  them  all,  and  he  was  not  in  Town,  for  me  to  request 
some.  Such  as  they  are,  I  hope  they  may  afford  You  a  little  Amuse- 
ment, but  if  they  will  not  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  commit  them 
to  the  Flames.  Some  other  Opportunity,  when  I  have  more  time 
allowed  me,  I  shall  be  happy  in  transmitting  a  Cargoe  more  worth 
your  Acceptance.  I  have  also  sent  You  a  Copy  of  a  Speech  of  my 
Lord  Camden's,  upon  the  construction  of  the  Strategy  of  France. 
I  took  no  Notes,  indeed  it  was  impossible,  at  the  discussion  of 
Literary  Property.  Had  I  Money  enough,  I  would  most  gladly 
have  sent  You  some  Tracts  relative  to  it,  and  other  Law  Matters, 
but  you  must  needs  thinks  my  Finances  are  inadequate  to  such  a 
Purchase.  You  will  excuse  the  innumerable  Blunders,  I  am  confi- 
dent I  have  made,  in  the  Copying  Ld  C's  Argument.  The  Manu- 
script I  took  it  from  was  most  vilely  wrote,  besides  many  in- 
accuracies, all  which,  as  I  wrote  it  in  the  greatest  hurry,  I  could 
not  amend,  but  was  obliged  to  let  many,  very  many,  Passages 
pass,  that  wanted  considerable  correction.  You  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  cleanse  the  Aegean  Stable.  I  will  not  promise  You  any 
Satisfaction  from  it  in  the  confused  manner  it  now  is  sent  You.  All 
I  can  say  is,  I  hope  it  will  and  all  I  ask  in  return  is  that  you'll  Par- 
don Him,  who  wrote  it  so  inexcusably  bad.  I  have  also  sent  an 
Inventory  of  Cox's  Museum,  and  likewise  a  Print  of  his  Famous 
Diamond  Ear  Rings,  for  my  Sister — it  is  hardly  Worth  her 
Acceptance,  at  least  in  England;  how  Valuable  such  a  Thing  may 
be  in  America,  I  don't  know. 
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Tho  I  have,  in  the  Letter  Mr  McCulloh  has  sent,  spoke  largely 
respecting  Mr  Petti  grew;  as  I  suppose  this  will  reach  You  long 
before  that,  I  will  repeat  it  in  this.  I  had  but  once  the  Pleasure  of 
seeing  that  Gentleman — Which  was  when  he  brought  Your  Packet 
to  me.  As  I  did  not  open  it,  'till  after  he  was  gone,  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  a  Stranger  in  England,  'till  he  had  left  me,  and  there- 
fore did  not  make  him  a  tender  of  any  little  Offices  I  could  have 
done  for  Him,  which  I  was  very  sorry  for,  as  I  should  have  been 
happy  in  having  it  in  my  Power  to  serve  him.  He  promised  me  he 
would  call  upon  me  again.  Finding  him  not  do  so,  I  had  it  in  my 
Head,  several  Times  to  pay  a  Visit  to  him,  but  some  unforeseen, 
and  unlucky  Obstruction  always  disappointed  me  of  that  pleasure. 
He,  it  is  true  called  at  Chambers,  as  I  heard  (for  I  was  then  at 
Bath),  and  left  word  with  the  Porter  of  the  Inn  that  there  was  an 
Opportunity  of  sending  anything  I  wanted  to  You,  going  to  Caro- 
lina. When  I  came  from  Bath,  I  was  informed  of  this,  and  immea- 
diately  went  to  Mr  Pettigrew's  Lodgings,  there  I  was  told  he  had 
sett  off  for  America  a  fortnight  before.  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
at  it,  I'll  assure  You,  and  more  so,  least  You  should  look  upon  it, 
as  a  Fault  in  me  not  embraceing  so  happy  an  Opportunity.  Upon 
my  Word  it  was  not  but  merely  ill  luck.  I  am  afraid  Mr  P.  con- 
ceives but  an  ill  Idea  of  my  Manners,  not  offering  my  Services  at 
all,  but  You  see,  plainly  how  it  happened.  Did  not  suppose  he 
would  leave  England  so  soon,  and  was  always  obstructed,  When 
I  purposed  calling  on  Him.  I  hope  You  will  give  my  Complimts 
to  Him,  when  You  see  him,  and  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  took, 
and  also  clear  up  the  Matter,  as  I  am  very  impatient  for  the 
removal  of  every  Suspicion  of  Unpoliteness,  and  anxiously 
sollicite  that  he  should  not  (on  that  Account  at  least)  esteem  me 
so  Unpolished,  and  Unpolite  Animal,  as  I  Doubtless  should  be, 
had  I  omitted  it,  after  been  Acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the 
Matter. 

Mrs  Kempe,  I  accompanied  to  Bath  a  little  while  ago,  where  we 
staid  rather  better  than  a  Fortnight.  My  Mother  is  remarkably 
well,  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  I  remember  Her,  and  told  me  She 
is  always  so.  Tom,  who  came  home  on  a  visit  to  me,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  so  long,  is  a  charming  Boy.  I  am  quite  delighted  with 
Him.  I  examined  him  as  to  his  Latin.  I  can't  say  I  think  he 
improves  at  Mr  Foote's.  I  don't  think  his  tuition  is  of  much  Ser- 
vice to  Him.  Tom  is  himself  a  very  Smart  Boy,  and  I  doubt  not 
very  capable  of  Learning  under  a  Proper  Master — he  too  was 
remarkably  well — and  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  his  Brother. 
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I  sincerely  hope  my  Sister  is  perfectly  recoverd  by  this  Time. 
Pray  give  my  Affec.  Complints  to  Her.  I  have  wrote  a  Letter  for 
Her,  and  sent  by  Mr  McCulloh's  Conveyance.  I  am  an  Unfortunate 
Fellow  for  Hurry — for  I  had  but  a  Day  to  do  all  them  in.  I  am 
afraid  All  of  them  will  prove  nonesense,  for  I  wrote  them  incon- 
siderately, without  Copies  or  any  amendments,  being  under  a 
Necessity  of  sending  them  to  Mr.  McC  the  next  Morning  Early.  I 
hope  You,  my  Sister,  and  Charles  will  be  so  good  as  to  excuse 
them — the  next  I  send,  as  I  hope  to  have  more  time,  so  I  hope  they 
will  do  me  greater  Credit,  as  then,  I  expect  some  Propiteous  Genii 
will  preside  over  my  Epistolary  Performances.  How  does  Charles 
do?  Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  Him.  Often  do  I  trans- 
port myself  to  Edenton  (I  was  going  to  say,  and  drink  a  dish  of 
Tea  with  you,  but  I  recollected  myself  time  enough  to  prevent  my 
putting  so  great  a  disgrace  upon  You)  and  seat  myself  in  the  midst 
of  you  all.  When  Shall  We  all  compose  so  happy  a  Circle?  But,  If 
I  don't  curtail  my  diffusive  intentions  of  Letter  Writing,  I  shall 
be  too  late.  Time  has  already  mowed  a  pretty  Quantity  of  Minutes 
away,  and  will  soon  arrive  at  Hours.  I  accept  the  proffer  he  makes 
me  of  permitting  me  to  be  Time  enough  if  I  now  conclude  and  shall 
haste  to  do  so. 

You  cannot  easily  conceive  the  [battle?]  I  suffer,  by  not  hav- 
ing a  Short  time  allotted  me  to  Write  You,  a  quantity  of  Subjects, 
which  I  was  in  hopes,  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  done,  by  the 
two  Boats. 

I  have  since  I  wrote  the  above  procurred  very  fortunately  some 
of  Yesterday's  Papers  Which  I  herewith  send  You.  The  Serjt  and 
Mrs  Kempe  are  at  present  at  [Mailing?],  I  expect  them  every 
moment.  It  is  now  ten  O'Clock.  The  Ship  Sails  at  Twelve  and  I 
have  to  make  up  the  Bundle,  and  to  walk  an  immense  Way — the 
Sun  too,  extreamly  hot,  and  the  Weather  close,  so  that  I  expect  a 
very  disagreable  tour,  but  believe  me,  I  am  happy,  and  jump  at 
it,  even  as  it  is  in  hopes  that  it  would  give  You  any  satisfaction, 
I  would  do  more  than  perhaps  You'll  imagine,  and  all  I'm  sorry 
for,  is  that  I  can't  send  more.  Tell  me  in  Your  next  how  You  are 
and  how  my  Sister  is — and  how  Charles — all  of  whose  happiness 
I  am  materially  interested  in.  Believe  me  my  Dear  Brother,  Yours 
most  Ardently  and  Affectionately 

Arthur  Iredell 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 
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1  Arthur  Iredell's  letters  to  Charles  and  Hannah  and  his  "Ode"  not  found. 
-  The  word  has  not  been  determined. 


Subscription  for  a  Post  Rider 

[May  6,  1775] 

We  the  Subscribers  being  Willing  and  desirious  of  Establishing 
a  Post  between  this  Town  and  that  of  Suffolk  in  Virginia  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  earliest  News  and  Intelligence  in  the 
Present  Critical  times  do  agree  to  pay  the  several  Sums  affix'd 
against  our  Respective  Names,  the  Same  to  be  paid  into  the  hands 
of  Robt  Smith  Esqr.  for  the  purpose  of  Employing  a  Rider  once 
a  fortnight.  Given  under  our  hands  this  6th.  day  of  May  1775. 

J.  Charlton  Jos:  Blount 

John  Pearson  Tho:  Jones. 

Charles  Bo  [nd]  field  Rob  Smith 

Archd  Corr[ie]  Jn  Green 

George  Gray  Nichl  Payne 

S.  Dickinson  Jno.  Horniblow 

Thos.  Benbury  Quinlin  Millen 

Wm.  Hoskins  J[os]  Montfort 

Roger  [P]  ye  •  Chas.  Johnson 

Wm.  Boyd  Andw  Little 

Wm  Littlejohn  James  Blount 

Geo:  [Dufall]  Robt.  Patterson 

Archd  Campbell  Jas.  Iredell 

Saml  Johnston 

MS  (Cupola  House  Papers,  UNC).  Microfilm  copies  of  the  originals  in  the 
Cupola  House,  Edenton.  North  Carolina.  Document  written  in  an  unknown 
hand  and  signed  by  each  of  the  subscribers.  Some  of  the  amounts  pledged 
are  illegible,  but  most  men  pledged  five  shillings  each;  JI  pledged  ten. 


Joseph  Hewes  to  James  Iredell 

Philadelphia,  23d  May,  1775 


Dear  Sir 


I  know  your  anxiety  to  be  informed  what  is  doing  in  Congress, 
and  wish  I  was  at  liberty  to  gratify  it,  but  the  secrecy  enjoined  the 
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members  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  give  you  any  information 
worth  your  attention.  You  will  see  by  the  papers  which  I  send  to 
Mr.  Smith,  the  advice  that  is  given  to  the  people  of  New  York  rela- 
tive to  their  city;  to  those  papers  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for 
news;  you  will  find  by  them  the  New  Yorkers  have  taken  an  active 
share  in  the  opposition;  a  tory  dare  not  show  his  head  amongst 
them;  the  cry  of  liberty  is  irresistible  in  most  of  the  colonies;  a 
military  spirit  has  seized  all  orders  of  people;  this  city  is  full  of 
armed  men;  they  have  now  28  companies  of  foot  and  two  of  horse; 
each  company  consists  of  68  men  including  officers;  they  are 
called  out  twice  every  day  to  learn  the  military  discipline,  and  I 
can  assure  you  some  of  the  companies  perform  it  equal  to  any 
regular  troops. 

Capt.  Gillis  makes  so  short  a  stay  here  that  I  fear  I  shall  not 
have  it  in  my  power  to  send  any  shoes  by  him.  I  have  urged  the 
shoemakers  to  get  them  done,  but  they  had  so  many  orders  not 
completed  when  I  applied,  that  I  fear  the  ladies  and  yourself  must 
wait  till  the  next  opportunity  for  them.  I  received  the  shell  per 
Capt.  Gillis,  and  shall  get  it  made  into  a  box  for  Miss  Penny  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  ladies  have  always  my  best  wishes,  make  my 
compliments  acceptable  to  them.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnston, 
so  has  Mr.  Hooper;  if  he  is  not  at  home  when  Gillis  arrives,  I 
desire  you  will  open  our  letters  to  him,  and  read  the  contents 
before  you  send  them.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir,  Your 
obliged  and  very  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Hewes 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  254-255). 


Joseph  Reives  to  Helen  "Nelly"  Blair 

Philadelphia  23d  May  1775 

Dear  Nelly 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  favour  of  the  4th  this  instant 
by  Captain  Gillis.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  your 
Uncle  Sam's  Family  and  your  Mamma's  were  well.  Your  best 
wishes  for  my  health  and  long  life  claim  my  grateful  Acknowlege- 
ment.  I  find  my  self  much  better  in  health  since  I  arrived  here.  I  am 
obliged  to  pay  such  close  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Congress 
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that  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  my  friends  so  fully  as  I  could  wish. 
I  am  this  moment  trespassing  upon  the  Congress  hour.  My  best 
Compliments  wait  on  your  Family,  also  those  of  your  Uncle  and 
Mrs.  Dawson.  Adieu  Dear  Nelly  and  belive  that  I  am  with  great 
sincerity  Your  Affectionate  friend  and  very  humble  Servant 

Joseph  Hewes 

RC   (Iredell   Papers,   Duke).   Addressed  "Miss   Helen  Blair  Edenton  North 
Carolina" 


Helen  "Nelly"  Blair  to  [Joseph  Hewes] 

Edenton  2d  June  1775 


Dear  Sir 


I  have  just  received  your  Picture  and  the  letter  that  Accompa- 
nied it  and  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  but  I  am  sure  if  you  had  seen  how  little 
I  am  improved  in  anything  since  you  went  away  you  would  not 
have  done  it.  I  think  the  Picture  as  much  like  you  as  it  can  possibly 
be.  I  expect  to  be  envied  by  every  body  for  it.  I  wish  you  had  as 
good  a  colour  as  that  has.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  have  got 
the  ague  and  fever,  but  hope  it  has  left  you  by  this  time.  I  hear 
you  are  to  be  here  this  month.  I  hope  it  [is  true]  and  that  you  will 
continue  here  when  you  come.  I  wish  Mr.  Allen  was  here  to  see 
your  Picture,  as  I  am  convinced  nothing  would  have  made  him  so 
happy  except  it  was  seeing  yourself.  He  went  from  here  to  the 
[.  .  .]  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr.  Smith  has  had  a  letter  from  him 
since  mentioning  that  he  was  [even]  then  much  better.  Mr.  Smith 

tells  me  you  are  married  to  one  Mrs.  (I  have  forgot  the 

Lady's  name).  If  it  is  true  I  wish  you  all  the  manner  of  happiness, 
&c.  I  am  not  [.  .  .]  to  doubt  it,  as  he  told  me  you  wrote  him  word 
so.  I  believe  he  only  tells  me  to  plague  me;  but  he  is  mistaken  in 
his  purpose  (if  it  be  that),  for  whatever  adds  to  your  happiness  will 
always  give  me  pleasure.1 

I  hope  you  will  bring  your  Lady  in  to  see  us.  I  love  her  very 
much  already,  for  I  am  sure  she  must  be  very  amiable  or  you 
would  not  have  chosen  her.  I  looked  over  my  Uncle's  shoulder2 
just  now,  and  see  he  has  wrote  you  that  you  have  made  me  one  of 
the  happiest  and  proudest  girls  breathing.  Indeed  you  have  made 
me  one  of  the  happiest,  but  not  the  proudest,  tho  you  have  afforded 
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me  a  very  strong  temptation  to  be  so.  The  fast  day  was  not  kept 
very  religiously  here  by  any  body  except  Mr.  Pettigrew,  I  believe. 
He  has  left  out  that  part  of  the  litany,  and  the  other  service,  where 
the  Royal  Family  is  prayed  for.  He  says  he  has  no  Tory  in  his 
Congregation,  but  I  could  tell  him  better. 

My  Mamma  and  Aunt  present  their  respectful  Compliments 
to  you,  and  I  am  Dear  Sir  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 

Helen  Blair 

NB  This  letter  was  intended  to  go  by  last  post,  but  was  not 
finished  in  time. 

FC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).   It  is  possible  that  this  copy  was  intended  for 
Hewes  but  never  sent. 


1  Smith  was  teasing  since  Hewes  never  married.  Helen  Blair  had  a  child- 
hood "crush"  on  Hewes. 

2  It  is  not  clear  whether  "uncle"  refers  to  Samuel  Johnston  or  JI. 


Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London  5th:  June  1775 
Dear  Jemmy, 

I  wrote  you  very  fully  the  10th.,  16th.  and  26th.  of  last  month,1 
and  depend  on  your  proper  attention  to  their  Contents,  and  your 
full  answer.  And  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  that  Mr.  Cornell  is 
properly  disposed  towards  me,  and  that  he  will  exert  himself  to 
procure  payment  of  the  Bond  from  Montfort.  And  be  assured  I 
will  always  remember  very  kindly,  the  friendship,  attention  and 
exertions  I  intreat  from  you  at  this  time. 

Whilst  things  remain  in  their  present  unhappy  ferment,  I  can 
hardly  expect  your  Assembly  will  either  have  time  or  temper  to 
prepare  a  System  of  laws;  I  say  take  all  proper  opportunities  to 
mention  me  kindly  to  friends.  You  see  now,  nothing  further  can  be 
done  by  the  persons  they  thought  proper  to  supersede  me.2 

The  Disappointment  of  the  payment  of  Mr.  Montfort's  bill  and 
many  other  disappointments,  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  to  depend  on  my  remittances  of  this  Summer.  In  short,  I 
am  tired  out  with  repeated  disappointments,  and  hold  my  Inten- 
tions of  returning  to  America,  as  soon  as  I  am  at  liberty  so  to  do. 
I  hope  to  hear  you  have  concluded  with  J.  J.  about  the  Indn.  land. 
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And  if  the  Bond  to  Cornell  does  not  press,  as  I  think  it  cannot,  I 
depend  you  have  accomplished  some  handsome  payment  to  Gib- 
son's house.  I  am  yet,  without  a  line  from  B.  MC.  If  Mr.  Montfort 
woud'  close  with  Allen  Martar  a  600.  proposal  and  remit  [.  .  .] 
and  Common  Int.  it  wod.  save  him  5,  or  600  £.  It  will  be  accepted, 
if  done  in  the  [.  .  .]  of  this  Year.  [.  .  .]3  payment  of  the  Bond  to 
Cornell — the  first  object — of  the  Bill,  the  rest.  My  friends  at  Cape 
Fear  are  like  the  rest,  very  bad  correspondents,  nor  have  I  as  yet, 
reed,  any  bills  from  Mc.  [Guire?].  Now  Gibson's  house  have 
agreed  to  take  procl. — pay  all  moneys  to  them  Cash  and  proc. 
Their  honour  and  punctuality  I  can  happily  rely  on.  And  pray, 
when  you  see,  or  write  Mr.  Donaldson,  take  an  oppertunity  to 
assure  him  in  the  civilest  terms  how  much  I  value  his  friendship, 
and  how  much  I  think  myself  obliged  to  him  for  it. 

We  have  as  yet  no  accot.  of  the  affair  at  Concord,  but  from  the 
Salem  Gazette.  The  public  receive  it  with  more  indifference  than 
cod.  have  been  imagined,  and  wait  the  Dispatches  from  Gage,  to 
form  an  Opinion,  and  which  dispatches  are  not  yet  arrived.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  that  it  is  not  good  for  me  to  be  here.  I  am 
too  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  things,  not  to  feel  the  propriety 
of  considering  myself  always  an  American.  I  lament  and  wish, 
but  cannot  see  any  light. 

I  beg  my  affectionate  Complts.  to  Mrs.  Iredell,  and  to  all  kind 

inquiring  friends.  Be  assured  yourself,  of  my  preferable  affection 

and  esteem.  You  have  many  important  letters  from  me,  and  pray 

attend,  write  often  and  fully,  and  be  the  friend  I  wish  and  want 

you  to  be.  And  I  think  you  may  know,  you  will  not  do  [.  .  .]  to  a 

forgetful  friend.  God  bless  you  and  yours! 

Henry  E.  McCulloh 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  James  Iredell  Esq.  Edenton  No: 
Carolina  to  the  Care  of  [.  .  .]  Gibbon,  Donaldson  and  Hamilton,  March  1st  at 
Suffolk  in  Virginia."  To  which  was  later  added  in  an  unknown  hand:  "Issued 
New  York  Packet."  Endorsed  "London  June  1775  H.  E  McCulloh  Reed  15 
Sept.  1775." 


1  Not  found. 

2  Colonial  agents  Alexander  Elmsley  and  Thomas  Barker. 
5  One  page  or  more  missing. 

James  Iredell  to  Joseph  Hewes 

Edenton  28th  June  1775 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  by  Capt.  Gillies,  and 
thank  you  for  the  communications  of  public  affairs  you  was  pleased 
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to  give  me,  and  for  your  obliging  desire  of  transmitting  more,  had 
it  been  (as  it  very  properly  was  not)  permitted.  Far  from  being 
unreasonably  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Congress  I  am  much 
pleased — they  proceed  with  so  great  deliberation,  for  certainly  no 
publick  Body  had  ever  objects  of  more  magnitude  to  decide  on.  I 
believe  I  may  add,  few  have  had  Men  of  more  Wisdom  than  several 
among  you  to  consider  them.  I  yet  conceive  (lost  as  every  thing 
seems  to  be  to  Truth  and  Reason)  great  hopes  from  the  wise 
determinations  of  the  Congress.  They  will,  I  am  persuaded,  act  in 
so  decisive  a  manner,  that  at  the  time  they  prepare  for  a  general 
defence  in  the  last  extremity,  they  will  open  a  way  to  reconciliation 
which  it  will  be  highly  dishonourable  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
not  to  meet.  Men  who  have  committed  Injuries  have  no  right  to 
give  themselves  Airs  about  Tumults  too  naturally  excited  by 
them;  much  less  can  they  with  any  grace  do  it  when  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  Conduct  proves  a  consciousness  that  they  have  been 
originally  in  the  wrong.  A  very  pretty  story,  that  a  Man  may  not 
give  another  a  box  on  the  Ear,  who  attempted  his  life.  And  Liberty 
to  all  Men  of  feeling  is  dearer  than  Life.  I  much  wish  to  know  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  Congress  of  Lord  Chatham's  Reconciliatory 
Bill.1  According  to  my  poor  ideas  on  the  subject,  it  would  afford 
happy  and  honourable  Basis  for  both  Countries.  It  is  framed  with 
much  Judgment  to  remove  difficulties  on  both  sides  the  question, 
and  reconcile  substantially  the  honest  views  of  the  two  Parties  in 
Opinion.  Would  to  Heav'n  it  had  succeeded!  Heav'n  grant  it  may 
yet  succeed,  or  something  equally  promising.  All  our  hopes  of  any 
speedy  Happiness  must  at  last  center  somewhere  in  England.  If  by 
the  moderation  and  equity  of  our  Proposals  strong  Friends  can  be 
found  on  that  side  the  water,  all  may  yet  be  well  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time.  But  abstracted  from  this  prospect,  I  see  nothing  but 
the  most  dreadful  and  miserable  scenes  in  view.  I  rely  much,  very 
much,  on  the  Congress.  They  have  the  greatest  Trust  under  their 
care  any  set  of  Men  can  hold.  The  happiness  of  Millions  depends 
upon  their  firmness  and  prudence.  They  have  indeed  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  but  ''the  greater  the  difficulty  the  more 
glory  in  surmounting  it."  In  a  letter  I  have  from  Mr.  McCulloh 
to-day2  is  the  following  passage  which  I  take  leave  to  transcribe. 
(Speaking  of  Ld.  North's  conciliatory  motion).  "It  pleases 
here,  tho'  it  means  nothing;  at  the  same  time  administration  de- 
clare they  have  no  design  to  tax  America,  and  I  truly  believe  they 
wish  themselves  out  of  the  scrape."  I  really  believe  so  too,  and  have 
long  done  so,  and  therefore  the  more  earnestly  wish  to  see  things 
going  on  in  the  train  of  negotiation. 
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Mr.  M.  desires  his  best  Compliments  to  you. 

For  all  provincial  and  Committee  Intelligence  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Bondfield,  and  your  other  Correspondents  who  are  in  the  secret. 
I  shall  only  say  that  things  were  going  on  tantivy  to  licentiousness 
for  a  while,  but  here  lately  received  a  curb  from  the  spirited  inter- 
position of  some  of  the  old  Members  of  our  Committee,  and  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Johnston  into  a  new  one  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed. You  have  been  much  wanted  here  to  keep  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty  from  wandering  beyond  its  bounds. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  Attention  to  the  Memoran- 
dum:!  I  took  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with. 

I  must  beg  you  to  make  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Hooper,  who  I 
hope  will  find  as  much  health  as  I  am  sure  he  will  honor  at  the 
Congress.  Heav'n  direct  your  Councils.  God  forbid  I  should  wish 
your  ardor  to  be  improperly  checked.  But  I  hope  in  God  all  pros- 
pects of  peace  will  not  be  despaired  of. 

Your  little  Girl4  has  wrote  you  another  Epistle,  which  I  inclose. 
She  has  been  lately  very  ill,  but  all  this  she  will  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Iredell  joins  in  kindest  wishes  for  your  happiness  with 
Dear  Sir  your  ever  respectful,  affect,  and  obliged 

Ja.  Iredell 
FC  (Hayes  Papers,  UNC). 


1  For  an  analysis  of  Chatham's  plan,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
February  1,  1775,  see  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above.  Jl  may  have  ac- 
quired much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Chatham  plan  from  a  slightly  earlier 
speech  by  the  peer  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  January  20,  1775,  which  occupied 
nearly  a  page  and  a  half  in  the  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  May  5, 
1775. 

2  Not  found. 
5  Not  found. 

*  Helen  "Nelly"  Blair. 


Archibald  Neilson  to  James  Iredell 

8  July  1775 


Dear  Sir 


I  am  indebted  to  you  for  sundry  favours.  I  am  sorry  that  you 
should  make  any  excuse  and  should  be  more  sorry  if  I  imagined 
you  really  thought  that  I  would  deem  any  thing  a  trouble  which 
might  serve  you.  On  the  present  occasion  I  am  vexed  extremely 
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that  I  can  not  return  you  what  you  want.  When  your  first  letter 
came  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,1  an  express  was  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor wt.  a  number  of  Blank  Registers  to  be  signed.  Mr.  B.  having 
neglected  to  have  any  done  before  his  Excellency's  departure.  In 
continual  expectation  of  their  being  returned  to  my  utter  dis- 
appointment and  astonishment  they  are  never  yet  come  to  hand. 
Your  Express  I  detained  untill  yesterday  morning  as  well  from 
my  expectation  of  these  papers  from  the  G.  as  of  Mr  Berrys  arri- 
val. Yesterday  I  detained  him  hoping  that  the  Post  or  some  other 
Messenger  might  bring  what  was  desir'd  from  the  Governor.  But 
all  in  vain.  I  can  no  other  ways  account  for  this  than  by  supposing 
His  Excellency  unwell  or  his  dispatches  stopped  by  the  way — as 
many  letters  to  and  from  him  have  been  lately.  Even  the  Mail  that 
arrived  yesterday  from  the  Southward  had  been  broke  open  and 
searched.  And  I  myself  have  received  four  letters  opened — and 
miss  others.  I  have  twice  wrote  lately  to  the  G.  about  the  Registers 
and  send  off  another  messenger  tomorrow,  by  whom  I  shall  also 
write  on  the  same  Subject.  So  soon  as  they  arrive  an  Express  will 
be  sent  you  with  the  number  wanted.  Berry  has  none — neither  has 
Palmers  Any. 

You  desire  me  to  write  you  our  town  politics.  They  have  been 
of  too  injurious  and  contemptible  a  nature — no  gentleman  can 
think  of  them  for  a  moment  but  with  the  highest  indignation.  I 
cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  dwell  on  them. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  man  with  his  hands  on  his  heart  to 
declare  his  Sentiments  and  take  a  side  in  the  present  unhappy 
war.  All  nice  distinctions,  minute  objections,  use  [less]  reflections 
on  the  past — all  metaphysical  wire  drawn  theory — vague  and 
general  reasoning — must  now  give  way  to  resolute  active  deter- 
mination on  the  immediate,  real,  simple,  tho  essential  crisis  of 
the  Dispute. 

Born  and  educated  a  Briton  my  soul  is  elated  for  the  Glory  of 
my  native  Country — ever  honoured  ever  revered!  For  the  just 
right  of  that  dear  Country:  in  support  of  her  honour  and  consti- 
tutional power — and  splendid  Glory;  and  those  of  my  respected 
Sovereign;  I  will  chearfully  risque  every  thing  held  dear  by  man 
and,  with  a  generous  and  dutiful  ardor,  sacrifice  life  itself,  that 
life  which  has  been  lent  me  but  for  their  service! 

Every  advance  to  pacification,  magnanimously  and  greatly 
made  by  B.,  has  now  been  madly  and  contemptuously  rejected  by 
America.  The  designs  of  the  Demagogues  now  stand  naked  and 
disclosed  in  all  their  real  deformity. 
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A  friend  to  Liberty  I  am  also  a  friend  to  just  authority,  and  an 
enemy  to  anarchy  and  all  the  schemes  of  unjust  ambition.  The 
dissolution  of  the  connection  between  Britain  and  America  which 
is  essential  to  the  true  interest  of  both  I  think  of  wt.  horror!  After 
every  patient,  proper  and  possible  determination  I  am  steadily 
determined.  Firmly  and  resolutely  attached  to  my  Sovereign,  My 
Country  and  the  true  interest  of  America,  I  will  by  every  method 
honourable  dutiful  and  requisite  support  the  Constitution  and 
Supreme  Authority  of  England  against,  what  appears  to  me,  a 
violent  attempt  at  independancy  and  a  Rebellious  opposition  in 
America.  As  I  am  sincere  in  my  sentiments  and  candid  in  my  decla- 
ration so  may  the  Eternal  Ruler  requite  and  prosper  me!  I  beg  my 
thanks  to  Mr  Smith  for  his  care  of  my  letters  which  I  have 
received. 

To  Mrs  Blair,  Mrs  Johnston  and  their  family's  I  request  to  be 
particularly  remembered.  For  Mr  Johnston  I  have  the  truest 
esteem  and  regard.  In  these  times  in  spite  of  my  opinion  [o]f  his 
judgment,  in  spite  of  myself  I  tremble  for  him — he  is  in  an 
arduous  situation:  the  eyes  of  all — more  especially  the  friends  of 
order,  are  anxiously  fixed  on  him.2 

I  am  honoured  and  pleased  by  his  letter.  I  shall  answer  him 
soon.  In  the  mean  time  assure  him  that  from  my  own  knowledge 
nothing  is  more  infamously  false  than  the  aspersion  some  cast  on 
the  G. — as  hinted  in  his  letter.  If  men  of  any  character,  who  know 
him,  so  much  as  suspect  him  capable  of  harboring  such  an  idea, 
[th]  ey  in  the  Party  man  forget  the  Gentlemen. 

Adieu,  Yours  wt.  real  and  unalterable  regard. 

A  Neilson 

If  the  Gentleman  of  the  Committee  at  Bath  stop  this  letter  they 
will  please  to  forward  it  after  perusal. 

It  is  said  that  the  Regulars  have  received  a  defeat  at  Boston3. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  James  Iredell  Esquire  Edenton 
Express." 

1  Not  found. 

-Following  the  death  of  John  Harvey,   Samuel  Johnston  was  responsible 
for  calling  another  provincial  congress. 
•!  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

Joseph  Hewes  to  James  Iredell 

Philadelphia  8th.  July  1775 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  sent  by  Captain  Hatch's  Sloop  Ten  pair  of  Shoes  For 
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yourself  and  Six  pair  for  Mrs.  Iredell  and  Mrs.  Dawson.  I  did  in- 
tend to  have  sent  double  the  number  for  the  Ladies  but  could  not 
prevail  with  the  workman  to  get  them  ready  in  time.  The  demand 
for  Worn  ens  Shoes  is  so  great  that  the  makers  cannot  compleat 
half  their  Orders.  When  a  Tradesman  has  made  a  thousand  Prom- 
ises and  broke  them  all  he  has  one  Answer  ready  for  every  charge, 
Sir  I  have  been  under  Arms  in  the  Field. 

I  have  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  at  Edenton  a 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  General  Gage  to  Governor  Martin,1  also  a 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Gov.  Martin  to  Henry  White  Esqr.  in  New 
York.  The  first  was  sent  to  the  Congress  from  the  Provincial 
Convention  of  New  York,  the  latter  from  the  Committee  of  this 
City,  by  them  you  may  see  what  part  our  Governor  intends  to  take 
in  the  present  unhappy  dispute. 

The  Congress  some  days  ago  took  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  Trade  of  America.  All  the  arguments  that  could  be  made 
for  and  against  shuting  up  the  Ports  on  the  20th  of  July  were  duly 
attended  to,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  they  determined  to  let 
the  matter  rest  on  the  Association  Agreement  entered  into  last 
Congress  so  that  the  Ports  will  remain  open  till  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember next  unless  Shut  sooner  by  the  People  themselves  in  their 
separate  Committees.  A  Resolution  was  entered  into  against  the 
two  last  restraining  Acts  of  Parliament  which  you  will  see  in  the 
News  Papers. 

The  humble  Petition  and  Remonstrance  from  the  New  York 
Assembly  has  been  treated  by  the  King  and  Parliament  with  the 
same  Contempt  and  neglect  as  they  treated  that,  from  the  Con- 
gress last  Winter.  It  is  said  the  ministry  desired  the  Agent  to 
inform  the  Petitioners  that  they  might  apply  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  at  Boston  for  an  answer.  This  circumstance  has  induced 
many  of  the  Tories  in  that  Colony  to  renounce  their  principles. 

It  is  certain  that  Administration  have  endeavored  to  prevail 
on  the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  fall  upon  our  Frontiers,  and  that 
they  had  in  contemplation  a  Scheme  to  set  our  Slaves  free  and  arm 
them  against  us.  By  the  Fishing  and  restraining  Acts  they  meant 
to  destroy  our  Trade  and  Starve  us.  They  have  made  mean  con- 
cessions to  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  prevent  our  geting  a  supply 
of  Arms  and  Amunition.  They  have  sent  a  formidable  Fleet  and 
Army  to  Seize  our  Vessels  and  cut  our  throats.  They  then  charge 
us  with  Rebellion  because  we  will  not  believe  that  they  have  a 
right  to  make  Laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Strange, 
that  we  should  be  deemed  Rebels  for  an  Article  of  faith — after  all 
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this  they  add  insult  to  injury  and  tell  us  we  are  all  poltroons  and 
Cowards. 

Close  attention  to  business,  bad  health,  and  a  weakness  in  my 
Eyes  all  contribute  to  prevent  me  from  writing  so  much  as  I  other- 
wise should  do;  I  write  in  pain  and  can  scarcely  see  to  read  what 
I  have  written. 

I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Smith  a  number  of  News  papers,  some  Maga- 
zines, Sermons,  Articles  of  War  for  the  Continentall  Army  and  a 
Declaration  of  War  from  the  Representatives  of  the  united  Colo- 
nies of  North  America.  They  are  all  intended  for  the  amusement  of 
my  friends. 

My  warmest  good  wishes  and  best  Compliments  attend  you  and 
the  Ladies  of  my  Acquaintance.  Desire  them  to  pray  for  Dear  Sir 
Your  mo.  Obedt  huml  Servt. 

Joseph  Hewes 
RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  The  letter  was  probably  a  reply  to  Martin's  letter  of  March  16,  1775,  in 
which  the  governor  informed  General  Gage  that  "the  people  in  the  Western 
Counties"  and  "a  considerable  Body  of  Highlanders  in  the  midland  counties" 
would  fight  if  necessary  to  uphold  royal  government.  Martin  asked  for  "two 
or  three  [thousand]  Stands  of  arms  and  a  good  store  of  ammunition,"  with 
which  to  "maintain  the  Sovereignty"  of  Britain.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records, 
IX,  1167.  Martin  had  also  assured  Colonial  Secretary  Lord  Dartmouth  of  his 
optimism  about  dealing  successfully  with  the  Whigs  by  the  use  of  force. 
Dartmouth  replied  (four  weeks  before  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord  reached 
London)  by  encouraging  Martin  to  form  "associations"  to  put  down  efforts 
to  disturb  the  royal  peace.,  Paul  H.  Smith,  Loyalists  and  Redcoats  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1964),  19,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Smith,  Loyalists  and  Redcoats. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  14th  August  1775 


Dear  Sir 


[I  enclosed  a]  line  to  Mrs.  Johnston  under  Cover  to  you,  [this 
morning,  but  had  not  then]  time  to  write  to  you.  [Mr.  Jones  and] 
myself  have  had  a  very  agreeable  Journey  this  far  and  [propose 
leaving  on]  Wednesday  morning.  He  is  much  better  than  [when  he 
left  home,  and  I]  keep  my  health  very  well.  Andrew  Miller  and 
[Col.  Jones] l  set  off  this  morning  and  have  promised  to  procure  us 
lodgings  so  we  shall  be  very  snug.  It  is  expected  there  will  be  at 
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least  five  hundred  people  here  on  this  occasion.  They  have  chose  a 
Committee  in  Orange  and  every  thing  is  like  to  go  well,  tho  a  Re- 
port prevails  here  that  Hunter2  the  Regulator  threatens  to  bring  a 
thousand  men  from  Guilford  to  interrupt  the  Convention  but  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  such  thing  and  should  [be  perfectly]  happy 
could  I  know  every  body  below  was  [well.  I  have  likewise  heard] 
since  I  came  here  that  the  Governor  [had  sailed  from]  Cape  Fear. 
Remember  me  affectionately  to  your  [family,  Mrs.  Dawson  and] 
her  Children  and  believe  me  always  Dr  Sir  Your  Affectionate 
Brother 

Sam.  Johnston 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Badly  mutilated.  Bracketed  portions  taken 
from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  261.  Johnston  was  on  his  way  to  preside  over  the 
Third  Provincial  Congress  scheduled  to  convene  at  Hillsborough  on  August 
20,  1775. 


1  Colonel  Allen  Jones  (1739-1807),  a  Halifax  planter  and  brother  of  Willie 
Jones.  DAB,  X,  159. 

2  James  Hunter  (1740-1820),  a  prominent  Orange  County  Regulator,  de- 
clined to  take  over  the  leadership  of  the  movement  after  the  departure  of 
Hermon  Husband.  Johnston's  fears  were  false,  for  Hunter  became  a  patriot 
and  served  several  terms  in  the  Revolutionary  legislature.  Powell,  Regulators 
in  N.C.,  584. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Hillsborough  22  Aug.  1775 


Dear  Sir 


I  thank  you  for  your  Letter  by  Mr.  Charlton,1  who  never  reached 
this  place  and  I  expect  is  on  his  return  home.  We  have  a  very  full 
meeting,  some  from  every  County  in  the  Province,  all  extremely 
well  disposed  to  the  common  cause.  They  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  appoint  me  their  President,  a  very  troublesome  Office,  I  assure 
you,  [and  one  that]  I  would  gladly  have  declined  had  it  been 
[practicable.  We  are  under]  no  apprehensions  from  the  Regula- 
tors, a  [committee  is  appointed]  to  treat  with  them  and  we  have 
hopes  of  making  them  [useful]  members  of  Society  by  removing 
and  [obviating  some  scruples]  which  it  is  said  they  have  with 
reg[ard  to  an  extra-judicial]  oath  imposed  on  them  by  Governor 
Tryon.2    [Colson3  has]    surrendered  himself  and  has  made  his 
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Submission  to  this  Congress  (as  we  now  stile  ourselves)  with 
every  appearance  of  humility  and  Contrition,  even  to  the  shedding 
of  tears  and  has  promised  for  the  future  to  exert  himself  with  as 
much  assiduity  in  favour  of  our  Measures  as  he  has  hitherto  in 
opposition  to  them.  Our  principle  debates  will  be  about  raisin  [g 
troops.]  I  am  afraid  selfish  motives  influence  some  but  [hope  they 
will  not  prevail  so  as  to  disgrace  our  measures.]  I  can  take  no 
share  in  the  Debates  [though]  it  will  [be  difficult]  to  contain 
myself.  The  Delegates  are  all  in  good  health,  and  we  are  tolerably 
provided  with  accommodations  from  the  Hospitality  and  obliging 
disposition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town,  and  tho  I  think  the 
place  for  the  Town  ill-chosen  yet  I  am  delighted  with  the  Country 
about  it.  The  face  and  appearance  of  it  exhibits  quite  a  new  Scene 
to  me.  Make  my  thankfull  acknowledgements  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
his  obliging  [letter,  and  com]municate  the  Contents  of  this  to 
him.  [I  will  write  to  him]  next  opportunity  and  then  you  must 
[not  expect  a  letter  from]  me,  for  time  and  paper  are  too  precious 
to  [write  two]  Letters  on  the  same  Subject. 

[Give  my  love  to  my]  Sisters  and  the  Children,  and  to  Mrs. 
[Dawson  and  her  children.]  Farewell  and  believe  me  ever  Dear 
Sir  Your  most  affectionate  Brother 

Sam  Johnston 

P.S.  Booth  and  Dunn  are  still  in  South  Carolina4 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Torn  in  various  places.  Bracketed  portions 
taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  261-262. 


1  Not  found. 

2  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  169. 

:5  John  Coulson,  charged  with  arousing  disaffection,  did,  as  Johnston  wrote, 
promise  to  "reclaim"  those  he  had  led  astray — to  persuade  them  "to  aid, 
support,  and  defend,  the  just  Rights  of  America."  Saunders,  Colonial  Records, 
X,  181-182. 

4  In  late  1774  a  Salisbury  lawyer,  Benjamin  Booth  Boote,  drew  up  a  series 
of  resolutions  criticizing  the  Boston  patriots  and  professing  allegiance  to  the 
crown  and  submission  to  Parliament.  Boote  and  John  Dunn,  deputy  king's 
attorney  for  Rowan  County  and  a  signer  of  the  resolutions,  were  arrested 
and  later  jailed  in  South  Carolina  for  these  and  other  anti-Whig  activities. 
Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  1074-1075,  X,  92-93;  Clark,  State  Records, 
XV,  691,  XIX,  898-903. 

Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Hillsborough  5  Septr.  1775 
Dear  Sir 

I  thank  you  for  your  Letter  of  the  23d.  of  last  month1  and  wish 
I  could  gratifie  your  expectations  from  this  place  but  tho  we  have 
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a  great  deal  of  business  before  us  there  is  very  little  accomplished. 
We  have  more  Orators  than  men  of  business  among  us  which 
occasions  great  delays.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  thousand  men  to 
be  on  the  continental  establishment.  To  embody  three  thousand 
Minute  Men  and  to  put  the  Militia  in  training — -this  it's  thought 
will  be  a  sufficient  defence.  The  ways  and  means  of  paying  [them] 
and  the  time  of  their  continuance  is  not  yet  determined  on,  neither 
is  the  plan  for  regulating  our  internal  policy  compleated.  I  am, 
between  ourselves,  afraid  there  will  be  at  least  as  much  hurt  as 
good  done.  We  have  not  among  us  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Virtue 
and  publick  Spirit.  Too  many  are  actuated  by  little,  mean,  dirty 
and  selfish  motives.  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  speak  my  Senti- 
ments except  on  a  paper,  a  Copy  of  which  I  now  send  you.  I  was 
much  afraid  the  plan  contained  in  it  would  have  been  adopted  but 
in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  house  tho  they  at  first  seemed  inclined 
to  receive  it  after  hearing  the  reasons  offered  against  it,  it  was 
almost  unanimously  rejected  and  the  Delegates  instructed  not 
to  consent  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  Continental  Congress 
till  they  had  first  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Congress  of  this  prov- 
ince and  had  their  approbation.2  Mr.  Jones  mends  slowly.  Many 
of  the  members  have  been  and  now  are  sick.  One  is  dead.  We 
buried  him  this  evening.  I  hope  my  Brother  will  be  able  to  travel 
in  a  day  or  two.  Please  to  make  my  proper  Compliments  where 
due  and  believe  me  always  Dear  Iredell  Your  most  affectionate 
Brother 

Sam  Johnston 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  The  plan,  authored  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  presented  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  on  July  21,  1775,  was  placed  before  the  Third  Provincial 
Congress  on  August  24.  For  JI's  reaction,  see  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary," 
above;  JI  to  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh,  November  1,  1775,  below.  The  plan 
is  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  175-179. 


Hannah  Iredell  to  Arthur  Iredell 

[late  1775?] 

My  Dear  Brother 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  pleasure  your  agreeable  letter 
gave  me.  I  think  myself  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  You  delayed 
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performing  your  promise  so  long  that  I  was  afraid  you  were  so 
much  of  a  Courtier  as  never  to  have  thought  of  it  after  it  was  made. 
All  the  amends  I  can  make  for  a  supposition  so  injurious  to  you 
is  an  assurance  that  I  will  have  more  confidence  in  your  word 
for  the  future.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  ode.  I  think  it  very 
pretty  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  I  am  as  passionately  fond 
of  receiving  long  letters  as  you  or  any  other  Englishman  can  be 
and  would  with  all  my  heart  write  you  one  if  I  could  on  purpose 
to  intitle  myself  to  one  in  return,  but  I  am  such  a  dull  mortal 
that  I  can  find  nothing  to  fill  it  up  with  that  would  be  the  least 
entertaining  to  you.  The  Drum  which  is  now  beating  while  our 
Soldiers  exercise,  drives  every  chearful  thought  from  my  mind, 
and  leaves  it  oppressed  with  melancholy  reflections  on  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war.  However,  do  not  be  uneasy  about  your  Brother. 
He  is  too  much  respected  and  loved  to  be  in  any  personal  danger. 
Every  body  who  is  acquainted  with  him  esteems  him.  His  good 
sense  and  goodness  of  heart  entitles  him  to  it.  Most  of  the  King's 
other  Officers  thro  their  own  indiscretion  lead  disagreeable  lives 
here  at  present.  I  beg  my  dear  Brother  you  will  write  often  to  me 
and  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  Brother  and  that  you  can  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  subject  and  I  promise  to  be  pleased  with  any  you 
shall  choose.  I  will  not  trespass  much  longer  on  your  time  which 
I  dare  say  is  seldom  so  triflingly  employed  as  it  will  be  in  reading 
this.  I  must  desire  you  to  consider  me  as  a  Sister  who  has  a  very 
great  esteem  and  affection  for  you,  and  who  would  think  herself 
very  happy  could  she  flatter  herself  that  you  thought  but  half 
as  favorably  of  her  as  she  does  of  you.  I  often  please  myself  with 
the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  you  and  our  dear  revered  Mother,  but 
I  am  afraid  these  unhappy  differences  will  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  I  could  wish  suspend  that  pleasure. 

[Hannah  Iredell] 

FC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Hannah's  response  was  to  a  letter  from 
Arthur  Iredell,  mentioned — but  not  found — in  Arthur  Iredell  to  Jl,  April 
25,  1775.  The  date  of  Hannah's  reply  was  obviously  in  late  1775  or  possibly 
even  in  1776,  although  JI's  wife  does  not  mention  a  long  lapse  of  time  since 
the  writing  or  the  arrival  of  her  brother-in-law's  missive. 

Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London;  2d.  Oct.  1775 
Dear  Jemmy 

I  wrote  you  by  the  New-York  packet  of  last  month.  The  last 
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letter  I  received  from  you  is  dated  2d.  July.1  The  30  shilling  bill 
it  inclosed  is  forwarded  for  payment,  but  I  don't  yet  know  the 
[fate]  of  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  information  you  gave  me.  It  is 
not  your  fault  that  the  subject  is  not  more  pleasing.  Public  distress 
must  occasion  private.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  is  what  we  are 
to  do.  Mr.  Montfort  does  not  seem  fortunate  in  his  Schemes,  but 
he  is  clever,  and  if  he  lives,  all  may  do  well.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  that  you  have  been  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  give  Security 
for  the  payment  of  this  debt  of  honour,  and  hope  you  have.  I  don't 
flatter  myself  with  Remittances  from  him.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  or  from  Mr.  Frohock,  [since]  from  you.  I  shall  esteem  every 
intelligence  you  can  send  me  of  him.  I  wish  you  may  have  been 
able  to  comply  with  my  desires  about  shipping  Tar  or  Turpentine. 
All  moneys  that  you,  Mr.  Frohock,  or  any  other  of  my  Agents  may 
collect,  I  desire  may  be  sent  and  lodged  with  Gibson  Donaldson 
and  Co.  and  nobody.  Their  not  being  furnished  with  [proc.?]  for 
the  320  bill  they  offered  to  remit  my  Father  (but  which  they  now 
refuse)  has  been  a  most  mortifying  disappointment.  I  hear  nothing 
of  or  from  Ben  McCulloch.  He  seems  to  have  quite  thrown  me 
aside.  I  may  have  to  let  him  know,  he  has  not  acted  wisely.  Pray 
write  me  fully  of  him,  and  whether  he  is  determined  to  force  to 
extremities.  Mr.  John  Johnston's  offer  for  the  Indian  land  will 
not  do  as  my  object  is  what  will  procure  Remittances.  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  promising  to  keep  a  [.  .  .]  book  about  my  affairs — of 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  of  what  you  do.  It  will  save  much  trouble 
when  we  meet.  I  thank  you  much  for  your  promise  of  meeting 
Mr.  Frohock  at  the  [Marsh?].  And  [I]  depend  on  it,  and  on 
hearing  very  fully  from  you  afterwards.  I  heard  of  the  Mecklen- 
berg  affair,  long  before  I  received  your  letter.  I  am  glad  to  hear, 
and  join  with  you  in  Optimism,  that  if  the  Main  point  can  be 
secured,  nothing  ought  to  be  more  Cordially  wished  for  than  a 
happy  and  speedy  Reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  and  I 
join  you  also  in  heartily  wishing  and  praying  for  it.  As  to  the 
matters  between  ourselves,  I  am  sensible  it  is  not  in  your  power 
to  do  any  thing  to  the  purpose  at  present.  When  it  is,  I  have  the 
fullest  Reliance  on  you,  knowing  you  will.  I  lately  advanced  your 
Mother  20  sterling  on  her  bill  on  you,  and  which  credit  me  in 
our  account. 

The  Enemies  of  America  say  it  is  aiming  at  Independence.  I 
assert,  that  tho'  it  may  not  be  possible  to  answer  for  particulars, 
I  am  sure  America  in  general  reprobates  that  Idea,  and  wish 
heartily  for  a  Reconciliation  on  terms  of  just  and  equal  Liberty 
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and  [Equality.]  I  keep  myself  clear  of  every  thing,  and  away 
from  every  one  [....]  I  can  do  no  good  and  can  only  lament  the 
Misfortunes  which  threaten  my  Country  in  general,  and  our 
province  in  particular,  where  my  whole  property  [....] 

I  know  nothing  but  from  Report,  which  says,  if  matters  are  not 
accommodated  this  winter,  foreign  troops  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
Service,  and  a  very  great  force  exerted.  All  my  hopes  are  in  time 
and  reflection;  'tis  a  melancholy  Idea,  to  see  a  brave  and  great 
people  using  their  mutual  Courage  to  their  mutual  Destruction. 
As  to  myself,  no  private  and  obscure  Individual  has  a  much 
larger  Share  in  the  General  Calamity  and  Affliction — Myself 
here,  My  Property  with  you.  To  leave  my  father  would  probably 
be  to  hasten  his  death,  and  he  has  deserved  for  other  ways  at  my 
hands.  Should  any  accident  happen  to  his  Life,  it  is  my  Intention 
(as  I  have  repeatedly  wrote  you  of  late)  to  return  and  settle  in 
America,  chiefly  on  my  own  lands.  In  the  mean  time,  be  it  your 
business  to  keep  alive  the  Kindness  of  my  friends,  and  preserve 
me  their  good  opinion,  which  knowingly  I  never  have  done  any 
thing  to  forfeit,  nor  will  I. 

I  have  inclosed  this  letter  to  the  Care  of  Mr.  Harnett.  The 
inclosed  letters  for  Mr.  Frohock  and  Mr.  Johnston,  be  sure  to 
send  up  by  such  ha[nds]  you  can  absolutely  depend  upon.  Or  if 
you  can  find  none  such,  by  an  express,  inclosing  them  under  Cover 
from  yourself,  to  Mr.  Johnston  of  Little  River,  and  desiring  him 
to  forward  on  Mr.  Frohock's  safely.  You  will  also  ta[ke]  due  Care 
of  the  letter  for  Gibson  and  Co  as  God  knows  when  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  writing  again,  as  the  Post  Office  having  [.  .  .] 
Notice  that  this  is  the  last  regular  packet  that  will  go  to  America. 

Be  a  friend  to  me  in  these  trying  times  of  public  [.  .  .]  distress 

and  Calamity.  Guard  my  affairs,  my  Interest  and  my  property 

[.  .  .]  possibly  in  your  power.  Seize  every  opportunity  of  writing 

[me]  and  giv[ing]  me  the  fullest  Information  you  can,  as  I  shall 

hardly  [...],  and  convey  your  letters  thro  Gibson's  house. 

I  have  had  offers  of  getting  into  Parliament,  but  have  refused 
them,  and  rejoice  now  in  my  disappointment  last  year. 

Your  behaviour  may  secure  to  you  in  my  person  a  valuable 
friend.  Present  my  Compliments  to  Mr.  Hewes,  Coll.  Harvey, 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  all  other  friends,  and  to  the  Chief  Justice 
when  you  have  any  opportunity.  May  God  bless  you  and  yours, 
and  grant  us  to  see  a  speedy  and  happy  [.  .  .]  to  the  present  Mis- 
fortunes! I  am  with  affectionate  Compliments  to  Mrs.  Iredell  and 
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yourself — always   and   with   great   regard,    Dear   Jemmy   Your 
assured  friend 

H.  E.  McCulloh 

Pray  continue  your  best  Care  of  George  and  let  him  have  the  best 
Schooling  you  can. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "For  James  Iredell  Esqr.  Edenton 
No:  Carolina  Favor  Cornelius  Harnett  Esqr:  to  inclose  and  forward  by  a 
sure  hand,  or  by  express."  Endorsed  "answered  shortly." 


1  Letters  not  found. 


Archibald  Neilson  to  James  Iredell 

Wilmington,  20  October,  1775 
Dr  Sir, 

I  am  to  thank  you  for  your  last  letter,1  which  came  safe  to  me 
through  the  hands  of  two  Committees.  I  have  led  somewhat  of  an 
unsettled  life  lately,  which  has  prevented  me  answering  it  sooner. 

In  all  the  disturbances,  amidst  all  the  vehemence  of  Party  Out- 
cry I  continued  unthought  of  and  negl  [ec]ted,  very  properly  safe 
in  my  insignificance,  untill  an  accident,  of  a  Nature  so  trivial  that 
I  should  never  have  thought  it  would  have  weighed  with  any  Other 
than  the  most  contemptible,  brought  me  forth  at  once,  not  only  an 
object  of  Popular  indignation,  but,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in- 
veighed against  by  those  who  ought  to  judge  better.  This  was 
nothing  else,  than  my  being  casually,  subordinately,  and,  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  instrumental  in  forwarding  a  Proclamation  of 
Government.  Heavens!  and  this  treatment  from  the  same  People 
whose  Delegates,  a  short  time  before,  had  reccommended  to  them 
to  pay  all  respect  to  Civil  Government. 

At  any  other  time,  a  distance  betwixt  me  and  my  former  well 
wishers  and  acquaintances,  in  a  Country  wherein  I  expect  to  pass 
many  of  my  days,  would  sincerely  affect  me;  At  present  I  consider 
it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  times.  I  am  little  uneasy  at 
any  mistaken  opinion  of  the  People:  I  am  intimately  conscious  of 
having  the  highest  sentiments  of  regard  for  their  true  interest  and 
the  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Restrictions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  all  the  essentials  of  Public  Liberty.  But  bounds  must  be 
set  against  that  wild  Enthusiasm  which  the  mind  is  apt  to  run  into 
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in  this  respect;  for  the  Salus  Populi  depends,  as  effectually,  in 
repressing  licentiousness,  as  in  fostering  firm  ideas  of  genuine 
Freedom. 

What  the  thoughtless  opine  of  my  Political  character  I  con- 
sider of  little  consequence.  Nor,  as  it  is  the  fateful,  necessary 
Course  of  things,  is  it  much  afflicting  to  me,  that  those  who  act 
from  reflection  and  investigating  Principle,  differ  from  me  in  the 
ideas  of  a  Complex  Form  of  Government;  of  the  relation  of  its 
Parts,  their  dependance,  the  necessary  form  of  Rule;  or  in  their 
opinion  of  Public  measures — right  Administration;  or  the  due 
mode  of  Subjection  or  Opposition. 

All  that  can  be  expected  of  Man  with  respect  to  honour  of  dis- 
honour, Probity  or  depravity,  is  that,  after  making  all  possible  use 
of  every  means  of  information,  we  should  determine  dispassion- 
ately, freely  and  disinterestedly.  All  this  I  am  conscious  to  have 
done,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities.  I  long  resolved  the  subject, 
before  determining,  I  allowed  every  due  weight  to  every  argument 
on  either  side.  I.  studied  the  Theory  of  Government  in  all  its  Prog- 
ress, untill  that  Combination  that  exists  in  the  British  Empire; 
I  endeavoured  particularly  to  fix  what  that  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  is  and,  (so  far  as  that  could  concern  the  discussion) 
might  be,  as  relative  to  the  Mother  Country  and  Her  American 
Colonies.  On  my  ideas  of  this  Relation  I  examined  the  conduct  of 
Administration  in  Great  Britain  and  of  Opposition  in  this  Conti- 
nent. Then  weighing  the  Aggregate  attentively  and  deliberately, 
with  all  the  collateral  and  consequent  Connections,  I,  in  due  time, 
made  up  the  results  in  one  precise,  decisive  Judgment. 

What  more  can  be  expected  of  an  honest  man?  Only,  surely, 
that,  from  such  Judgment,  he  should  act  firmly,  still  paying  strict 
Regard  to  the  Grand  Principles  of  Humanity,  and  distinguishing 
between  spirited  duty  and  illiberal  Violence.  On  occasion,  I  would 
draw  my  Sword  against  the  cause  of  men  whose  persons  I  would 
cherish;  whose  friendship  I  value,  and  whose  private  character 
I  highly  esteem! 

I  have  much  more  to  write  you,  but  should  become  too  prolix, 
and  deviate  into  effusion.  I  must  prescribe  myself  Bounds! 

I  beg  sincere  Compliments  to  Mrs  Iredell,  Mr  and  Mrs  Johnston 
and  all  the  Family,  and  to  Mrs  Blair  and  her  family.  I  remember 
all  my  friends  in  Edenton. 

The  last  letter  I  was  favoured  with  from  Mr  Johnston,  was  about 
four  months  ago,  which  I  answered.  I  ardently  wish  for  the  time, 
when  I  may  be,  properly,  indulged  in  a  free  intercourse  with  a 
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Gentleman  whom  I  do  and  have  so  much  reason  to  esteem  and 
regard.  I  am,  with  real  affection  and  Esteem,  Dr  Sir  Yours 

A.  Neilson 
RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  Not  found. 


James  Iredell  to  Henry  E.  McCulloh 

Edinton,  Novemb.  1.  1775 

A  Congress  of  Deputies  from  the  different  Parts  of  the  Province 
assembled  at  Hillsborough  on  the  20th  August;  and  they  deemed 
it  necessary  to  raise  Two  Regiments  of  500  Men  each  to  be  kept 
in  constant  Pay,  and  to  have  a  certain  Number  of  Men  in  each 
County  under  the  Denomination  of  Minute  Men  who  are  to  be 
trained  occasionally,  and  while  actually  embodied  or  in  Service 
to  receive  Pay.  There  are  to  be  besides  Militia,  who  are  to  be  with- 
out Pay  at  all  Times,  but  to  be  held  in  Readiness  for  any  Call. 
Money  being  wanting  for  these  Purposes,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  make  some,  and  a  good  Deal  of  it  is  now  in  Circulation.  The 
Footing  on  which  it  stands  is  this.  The  Continental  Congress 
issued  Paper  Money  to  the  nominal  Value  of  Two  Million  of  Dol- 
lars for  the  general  Exigencies  of  the  whole.  This  Province  was 
entitled  according  to  their  Regulations  to  £100,000  of  it,  in  Case 
it  had  Occasion  for  so  much,  for  any  publick  Purpose,  conducive 
to  the  common  Cause,  and  this  £100,000  was,  I  believe,  the  whole 
Sum  they  were  directed  to  redeem.  When  the  Measure  about  rais- 
ing Troops  was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  carried  against  the  whole 
Northern  Interest,  by  the  Weight  and  Influence  of  the  Southern,1 
it  then  came  under  Consideration  whether  the  Sum  necessary  for 
paying  them,  which  was  judged  to  be  £50,000  should  be  drawn  out 
of  the  continental  Fund  or  Money  struck  amongst  ourselves.  It 
was  urged  on  Behalf  of  the  first  Scheme  that  the  Money  might  then 
find  its  Way,  and  be  of  use  over  any  Part  of  the  Continent,  whereas 
the  other  would  confine  it  within  our  own  Province.  It  was  how- 
ever suggested  on  the  Side,  and  as  you  find  with  Success,  that  this 
Advantage  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  extreem 
Difficulty  of  redeeming  the  Sum  hereafter,  as  it  could  only  be  done 
by  Gold  or  Silver  actually  transmitted,  and  Commodities  that 
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would  instantly  procure  them.  So  that  now  that  Part  of  the  Money 
appropriated  to  our  Share,  which  is  immediately  wanted,  is  in 
effect,  actually  redeemed  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Burthen  of  re- 
deeming our  own  is  deferred  to  the  Year  1777  when  the  disagree- 
able Part  of  the  Business  will  be  chiefly  felt.  A  Tax,  to  commence 
then,  is  laid  by  the  Authority  of  our  Congress.2  But  in  Case  of  a 
Reconciliation  what  will  become  of  the  Money?  This  Thought 
appears  to  me  of  more  Importance  than  People  have  been  aware  of. 

In  other  Respects,  our  Congress  have  been  more  moderate  than 
was  to  be  feared.  They  rejected  a  Scheme  of  Confederacy,  which 
you  will  see  in  England,  the  Draught  of  Two  or  Three  violent  Men, 
and  I  believe  intended  by  them  only  in  [terrorism?],  with  no 
small  Share  of  Indignation.  It  was  a  Scheme  offered  at  the  last 
Meeting  of  the  General  Congress,3  met  with  no  Sanction  from 
them,  but  at  the  Desire  of  the  Proposers  was  offered  by  our  Dele- 
gates to  our  Congress  for  them  to  consider  as  a  bare  Proposition, 
unauthorised  by  their  own,  or  the  Approbation  of  the  General 
Congress.  Our  own  Delegates,  I  know,  thought  of  it  with  Horror, 
and  solicited  and  obtained  an  express  Prohibition  to  agree  to  any 
such  till  their  Consent  was  given.  The  Scheme  was  in  short  a 
Scheme  of  instant  Independence,  but  upon  certain  Terms  profess- 
ing a  Desire  to  return  to  the  old  Connection;  but  there  was  a  Point 
in  it  of  so  shocking  a  Nature,  that  nobody  can  believe  the  Propos- 
ers of  the  Plan,  if  they  were  sincere  in  it,  really  had  the  Object 
in  View.  In  six  Months  the  Trade  of  America  was  to  be  declared 
open  to  all  the  World  and  notwithstanding  any  intermediate 
Reconciliation,  so  to  continue  for  Two  Years.  I  know  not  particu- 
larly about  the  other  Provinces,  but  Mr  Lowther  who  is  now  here, 
tells  me  the  very  Mention  of  it  was  treated  with  the  utmost  Resent- 
ment in  New  York,  and  it  was  what  they  would  never  agree  to. 
Indeed  I  am  pretty  certain  that  a  large  Majority  will  oppose  any 
Project  tending  to  Independence,  till  every  Shadow  of  a  Hope  of 
Reconciliation  is  vanished  from  them;  and  I  wish  to  God  it  was 
known,  or  could  be  believed  in  England  how  ardently,  how  de- 
voutly, the  most  zealous  Patriots,  who  are  not  Mad  Men,  wish  and 
pray  for  this  most  happy  Event. 

The  Governor  is  and  has  been  for  a  long  Time  on  board  a  Sloop 
of  War  at  Cape  Fear.  By  some  Proclamations  he  has  issued  from 
thence  he  has  greatly  irritated  the  whole  Province,  and  very  partic- 
ularly offended  some  Individuals,  whom  he  has  named  with  the 
utmost  Virulence  of  Expression.  Some  little  Time  ago  the  Com- 
mittee of  Wilmington  went  down  to  the  Sound  to  a  House  where 
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they  believed  he  was,  with  an  Intention  to  insist  on  his  returning 
to  the  Palace,  where  they  meant  to  escort  him. 

Tr  (English  Records:  Colonial  Office,  A&H).  An  extract  from  the  original 
letter  now  missing,  by  an  unknown  copyist.  Possibly  the  extract  was  made 
because  McCulloh  wished  to  show  his  friends  in  the  American  Department 
that  many  colonists  such  as  JI  were  not  eager  for  independence. 


1  Samuel  Johnston  had  opposed  such  an  extensive  military  establishment 
at  that  time,  partly  because  of  financial  reasons,  partly  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  sufficient  arms  and  munitions  for  so  many  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  delegates  from  the  southern — Cape  Fear — section  had  been 
menaced  by  British  naval  vessels,  and  it  was  believed  any  enemy  invasion 
would  be  directed  at  their  region.  Johnston  to  Hewes,  November  5,  1775, 
Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 

2  The  Third  Provincial  Congress  resolved  to  emit  $125,000  in  bills  of  credit 
to  be  redeemed  in  Spanish  milled  dollars  or  the  equivalent  in  gold  or  silver. 
There  was  no  indication  when  redemption  would  occur,  although  the  emission 
was  to  be  sunk  by  a  yearly  tax  of  two  shillings  per  taxable  for  a  period  of  as 
many  as  nine  years  if  necessary.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  194-195. 

3  Actually,  it  was  the  plan  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  See  "Making  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary," above. 


Archibald  Neilson  to  James  Iredell 

Brunswick  3d  Novr  1775 
Sir 

Having  been  appointed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor's  Naval 
Officer  of  this  Province  in  the  room  of  S.  Johnston  Esquire  super- 
seded, by  commission  dated  the  7th  ultimo,  I  think  proper  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  it.  And  to  desire  that  if  you  chuse  to  act  on  my 
behalf  at  your  Port  you  would  correspond  with  Mr  Rigdon  Brice1 
at  New  Bern  on  the  Subject  as  I  have  left  him  by  Substitute  in 
Office  during  a  short  absence  from  the  Province.  I  am  Sir  Your 
most  obedient  hum :  Servant 

Archd  Neilson  D.  N.  Officer 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Endorsed  "Brunswick  3  Nov.  1775.  A.  Neilson. 
The  letter  inclosed  for  the  Nav  Off.  at  Currituck  could  not  be  sent,  as  that 
Offr.  had  left  his  station." 


1  Rigdon  Brice  was  also  clerk  of  the  royal  council. 

Archibald  Neilson  to  James  Iredell 

Ship  George 

Off  Brunswic  5th  November,  1775 
Dear  Sir 

I  am  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  in  the  Ship  George  bound  to 
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Glasgow — but  my  absence  will  be  short — I  expect  to  leave  Eng- 
land on  my  Return  in  March  or  April  next  at  farthest.1  If  you  or 
any  of  my  friends  at  Edenton  have  any  commands  in  G.  Britain  &c 
you  can  have  an  opportunity  to  communicate  them.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  serve  you  in  them.  My  address  is  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Nixon  Merchant  Lombard  street  London. 

My  Kind  Compliments  to  Mrs  Iredell,  Mrs  Blair  and  her 
family — Mrs  Dawson  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Johnston,  Miss  Cathcart, 
Miss  Johnston,  &c. 

Youll  Know  of  my  having  the  honour  of  succeeding  Mr.  J.  in  the 
Naval  Office.  My  preference  to  which  I  dare  say  he  is  not  dis- 
pleased with. 

When  you  see  or  write  MacKnight2  be  so  good  as  tell  him  I  was 
much  obliged  by  a  letter  from  him  which  I  only  received  lately.  I 
would  write  him  but  have  not  a  command  of  Paper.  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  him  that  Mrs  Gordon  once 
hinted  to  me  that  she  had  some  idea  that  he  was  due  Mr.  Gordon 
some  fees  at  his  death  which  she  imagined  had  escaped  Mr.  M's 
memory — and  that  out  of  delicacy  She  did  not  chuse  to  mention 
it  to  him.  It  will  be  obliging  if  you  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
properly  communicating  this  to  him.  I  must  say  farther  that 
Mrs  G.  did  not  presume  to  be  absolutely  certain. 

Pray  is  there  a  Naval  Officer  at  Currituck — if  there  be  please 
direct  and  forward  the  enclosed  to  him. 

I  hope  you  have  received  a  letter  I  wrote  you  some  weeks  ago. 
I  am  wishing  you  all  happiness  My  dear  Sir  Yours  truly 

A  Neil  son 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Neilson,  who  in  fact  never  returned,  did  not  correspond  again  with  JI  for 
a  number  of  years  because  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

2  Thomas  McKnight,  a  wealthy  Currituck  merchant,  was  a  mildly  Whiggish 
member  of  the  last  colonial  assembly  in  April,  1775.  However,  as  a  member 
of  the  Second  Provincial  Congress,  which  met  simultaneously  with  the  last 
assembly,  he  balked  at  subscribing  to  the  Continental  Association.  Because 
of  his  continued  opposition  to  their  activities,  the  Edenton  patriot  committee 
ordered  the  seizure  of  McKnight's  property  in  January,  1776.  His  ship  Belville 
was  held  at  New  Bern,  and  in  May  his  plantation  was  taken  over  and 
advertised  for  rent.  He  fled  to  Virginia;  his  vacated  property  in  North 
Carolina  was  valued  at  £30,000.  Robert  Smith  to  ?,  May  5,  1775,  Hayes 
Papers,  UNC;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  1180-1181,  1184,  X,  249-250, 
417;  DeMond,  Loyalists  in  N.C.,  114-115. 
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Joseph  Hewes  to  James  Iredell 

Philadelphia,  9th  November,  1775 
Dear  Sir 

When  I  came  here  and  had  conversed  with  the  Massachusetts 
delegates,  I  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  letter  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Boston.  I  was  informed  no  letter  was  suffered 
to  go  in  till  its  contents  had  been  examined  by  a  committee,  and 
that  letters  wrote  by  persons  they  thought  disaffected,  were  some- 
times stopped,  though  the  contents  were  only  business  or  compli- 
ments. Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  open  your 
letter,  and  put  it  under  cover  to  Gen.  Washington,  at  the  same 
time  requesting  the  favor  of  him,  after  he  had  read  its  contents,  to 
send  it  into  Boston,  and  to  permit  an  answer  to  return  the  same 
way.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  from  him,  but  am  in  hopes 
it  will  not  be  long  before  I  have  that  honor.  I  could  think  of  no 
better  way  to  get  you  an  answer  from  the  Commissioners.  If  I 
have  done  wrong  I  must  rely  on  your  goodness  to  excuse  it.1  I  can 
say  but  little  on  the  score  of  politics — the  present  appearance  is 
much  against  us  and  our  cause.  We  have  had  no  accounts  from 
England  later  than  the  26th  of  August.  We  are  told  our  Petition 
will  be  disregarded;  that  we  shall  be  declared  rebels,  and  our 
estates  confiscated;  we  are  threatened  with  ships  of  war,  troops, 
Russians,  Hanoverians  and  Hessians.  God  knows  how  it  will  end. 
Some  officers  from  Gen.  Gage's  army  have  been  detected  in  enlist- 
ing men  in  the  Province  of  New  York  to  go  to  Boston;  some  of 
these  recruits  have  been  examined  on  oath,  and  declared  that  each 
of  them  was  promised  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  not  in  the  woods, 
but  cleared  cultivated  land  with  houses  thereon,  that  they  were  to 
be  put  in  possession  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  rebels  were 
subdued,  which  they  were  taught  to  believe  would  soon  happen. 
We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  further  intelligence  from  England, 
several  vessels  being  expected  here;  the  last  ships  that  have 
arrived  brought  the  king's  proclamation.  You  will  see  it  in  the 
newspapers;  it  is  remarkable  those  ships  brought  very  few  letters 
from  private  persons — it  would  seem  as  if  the  proclamation  had 
deterred  our  friends  from  writing  on  the  subject  of  politics.  My 
best  compliments  to  the  ladies,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  much 
esteem,  Dear  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Hewes 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  265-266). 
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1  For  an  analysis  of  JI's  possible  motives  in  contacting  the  Boston-based 
American  Board  of  Customs  Commissioners,  see  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary," 
above. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Johnston  Court  House  22d  Deer.  1775 


Dear  Sir 


It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  of  our  friends  in 
Edenton.  Poor  John  Pearson!  I  have  not  a  hole  hear  to  put  my 
head  in  except  with  a  crowd  round  me.  We  eat,  drink,  sleep  and 
hold  Council1  in  the  same  room.  We  all  keep  our  health  very  well. 
Jones  is  as  hearty  as  ever  I  knew  him.  The  Express  brought  no 
very  interesting  intelligence  but  what  you  will  before  this  see  in 
the  publick  prints.  I  inclose  you  several  Letters  for  our  friends 
with  you.  Pray  make  my  proper  Compliments  where  due  and  be- 
lieve me  Dr  Sir  Your  Affectionate  Brother 

Sam  Johnston 

P.  S.  I  inclose  you  Mr.  Hewes's  Letter.  Pray  seal  mine  to  [R.  L.?] 2 
I  have  no  Wax 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Before  adjourning  in  September,  1775,  the  Third  Provincial  Congress  had 
appointed  a  thirteen-man  provincial  council,  which  included  Johnston,  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Congress  until  the  parent  body  met  again.  It 
also  oversaw  the  activities  of  district,  county,  and  town  committees.  Much 
of  its  time  was  taken  up  with  military  affairs.  It  is  a  measure  of  his  prestige 
at  the  time  that  Johnston,  the  president  of  the  congress,  was  elected  by  the 
entire  body  to  the  one  at-large  position;  the  twelve  other  members  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  two  from  each  of  the  six  former  superior  court  judicial 
districts.  Johnston  was  currently  attending  the  second  session  of  the  provin- 
cial council  (December  18-24);  the  first  session  had  also  taken  place  at  John- 
ston Courthouse  (October  18-22).  See  also  Johnston  to  Hewes,  December  21, 
1775,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 

2  If  the  initials  are  R.  L.,  which  is  likely,  they  undoubtedly  refer  to  Dr. 
Robert  Lenox. 


The  Principles  Of  An  American  Whig 

[1775-1776?] 
1.    That  Mankind  were  intended  to  be  happy,  at  least  that  God 
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Almighty  gave  them  the  power  of  being  so,  if  they  would  properly 
exert  the  means  he  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

2.  That  the  affections  of  the  Deity  are  universally,  not  partially 
extended,  and  that  the  purposes  of  this  Divine  Providence  are 
calculated  for  the  happiness  of  the  greater,  rather  than  the  smaller 
number. 

3.  That  Men  united  in  Society  originally,  or  submitted  to  a 
continuance  of  any  authority  obtained  over  them,  from  a  sense  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  a  regular  Government,  where  the 
joint  force  of  Individuals  should  be  exerted  to  obtain  right  and 
Justice  for  each,  and  punish  the  Crimes  and  Injuries  which  might 
be  committed  against  the  Interest  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  of  the 
Individuals  who  compose  it. 

4.  That  all  the  civil  Wars  which  have  been  known  among  Man- 
kind have  proceeded  from  the  lawless  attempts  of  bad  Men  to 
injure  or  subvert  the  Constitution  of  the  State  they  lived  in 
(whether  moved  to  it  by  a  partial  or  total  usurpation  of  Power)  and 
from  the  spirited  Efforts  of  the  Patriots  of  their  Country  to  pre- 
serve it  from  their  unjust  ambition  on  the  other.1 

5.  That  it  is  now  a  principle  (to  the  honour  of  the  present  age) 
not  to  be  questioned  among  Britons,  that  Government  being  only 
the  means  of  securing  Freedom  and  Happiness  to  the  People, 
whenever  it  deviates  from  this  end,  and  their  Freedom  and  Happi- 
ness are  in  great  danger  of  being  irrevocably  lost,  the  Government 
is  no  longer  entitled  to  their  allegiance,  the  only  Consideration 
for  which  it  could  be  justly  claimed  or  honorably  pledged  being 
basely  and  tyrannically  withheld. 

6.  That  in  pursuance  of  this  principle,  in  practice  long  known, 
tho  not  in  speculation  so  generally  acknowledged,  in  most  of  the 
Countries  in  the  World  there  have  been  continual  struggles  either 
to  reduce  the  Powers  in  being  to  a  proper  and  secure  boundary,  or 
to  oppose  the  uncovered  and  open  attempts  of  Tyranny. 

7.  That  the  true  principle  of  Resistance  being,  that  the  publick 
freedom  and  happiness  are  eminently  endangered,  it  is  a  point  of 
little  concern  to  the  Publick  who  feel  grievous  oppressions, 
whether  they  proceed  from  an  enormous  abuse  of  the  Powers  in 
being,  or  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  new  ones,  either  being  contrary 
to  the  sacred  Trust  reposed  in  the  Government,  and  if  permitted, 
essentially  destructive  to  the  People. 

8.  That  there  is,  however,  a  difference  arising  to  the  Subjects' 
Duty,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  attempts  that  always  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  viz.,  that  in  the  one  case,  many  dutiful  applications, 
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and  much  forbearance  on  their  part,  ought  to  be  shown  before  they 
arrive  to  the  last  stage  of  opposition,  because  it  being  an  evil  inci- 
dent to  the  form  of  Government  they  have  acknowledged,  they 
ought  patiently  to  bear  it  until  it  proceeds  so  far  as  to  interfere 
with  the  great  Law  of  Common  Happiness  Nature  has  ordained 
for  all  mankind,  and  to  which  all  Men  have  a  right  ultimately  to 
refer  their  political  situation. 

But  in  the  other,  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  People  not  to  submit  a 
moment  to  any  acknowledgment  of  the  Power;  they  must  take  no 
part  actively  or  passively  in  its  introduction;  they  ought  indeed 
to  try  to  convince  the  Governors  of  their  Error  (as  possibly  it  may 
arise  from  their  Inattention)  and  not  withhold  their  allegiance  in 
other  constitutional  Points,  unless  the  one  assumed  is  so  pertina- 
ciously retained,  or  its  Importance  of  so  critical  a  nature,  that  the 
public  welfare  renders  it  indispensably  necessary. 

9.  That  the  above  Principles  seem  not  only  rational  in  them- 
selves, but  have  ever  (in  practice  at  least)  appeared  to  influence 
the  People  of  Britain,  who  on  critical  occasions  have  equally  sacri- 
ficed any  power  admitted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Masses  of 
Sufferers  from  its  unjust  exertion,  and  opposed  by  the  most  vigor- 
ous (and  commonly  by  the  most  successful)  efforts  the  introduction 
of  new  and  unwarrantable  Authority. 

10.  That  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  People's  obedience  can 
be  no  other  than  mentioned  above,  arises  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  our  Situation.  All  Power  may 
be  abused,  and  even  perverted  to  ends  quite  contrary  from  those 
which  were  the  purpose  of  its  introduction,  yet  some  power,  and 
large  discretion  also,  is  necessary  to  be  invested,  for  the  public 
benefit,  with  Persons  partaking  of  all  the  infirmities,  and  who 
may  be  infected  with  all  the  vices  of  Humanity.  They  are  entrusted 
from  a  confidence  that  they  will  do  right;  and  in  Governments  that 
are  well  modelled,  other  motives  besides  public  Virtue  are  afforded 
to  them  as  an  Encouragement  to  do  so.  But  the  People  may  be 
deceived;  Men's  real  Interest  may  be  neglected,  and  the  wild  pur- 
poses of  Power  and  Ambition  sought  to  be  gratified  at  any  hazard. 
In  this  Case  the  People  are  not  to  be  ruined;  they  will  not  be  so. 
They  will  say  to  their  oppressors:  "We  employed  you  for  our 
good;  you  conspire  to  our  destruction.  The  object  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  the  happiness  of  the  Governed,  not  of  those  who  govern 
merely.  We  will  in  no  respect  lose  sight  of  this  great  object.  God, 
Nature,  Honor,  Duty,  our  and  our  children's  Happiness  all  forbid 
it.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  we  will  employ  the  [. .  .  .]2 
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In  the  case  of  several  different  countries,  even  headed  by  our 
common  sovereign,  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  internal  regulations  of 
each  may  be  so  managed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  others  (espe- 
cially when  the  sovereign  has  a  common  control  over  all  by  his 
negative),  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  all  foreign 
affairs,  where  there  is  a  common  interest,  they  will  generally, 
if  not  always  agree;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  expected,  when  one 
country,  in  a  great  general  concern,  such  as  commerce,  has  almost 
an  absolute  sway.  It  will  at  least  be  sufficient,  in  all  probability, 
to  guard  against  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of  a  just  resentment 
against  injuries,  and  no  country  can  be  a  moment  free,  where  such 
a  power  is  not  ultimately  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  to  be  observed,  the 
political  maxim  so  strenuously  urged  is  calculated  to  avoid 
anarchy  and  confusion;  as  applied  to  us,  it  can  have  no  other 
meaning  than  to  cause  a  general  active  co-operation  in  all  mutual 
concerns,  beyond  the  internal  government  of  each  (for  these,  in 
other  respects,  have  a  separate  scale  to  act  it,  co-ordinate  with 
their  power).  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  convenience,  not  of  neces- 
sity. If  the  measure  proposed  should  be  good,  and  evidently  useful, 
it  would  probably  be  assented  to;  if  it  should  not,  where  is  the 
justice,  that  one  legislature  out  of  twenty  should  say  to  the  others: 
"You  shall  do  as  we  please;  we  care  not  if  it  is  disagreeable  or 
prejudicial  to  you,  it  is  agreeable  to  us.  How  dare  you  dispute  the 
wishes  of  a  people  among  whom  your  fathers  once  lived?  We  will 
compel  you  to  be  more  dutiful  childen,  and  you  shall  be  corrected 
for  your  past  misbehavior."  The  people  of  Britain  require  that  in 
order  to  make  their  government  more  easy,  we  should  resign  all 
our  rights  and  powers  of  acting,  to  them,  through  the  medium  of 
their  corrupt  delegation.  We  have  uniformly  contended  that  there 
were  some  rights  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  we  would  resign  them  to 
no  power  on  earth;  that  we  were  willing  to  perform  our  part  of  the 
contract,  if  they  performed  theirs;  we  had  experienced  no  unhap- 
piness  from  it,  but  what  was  introduced  by  innovation,  and  we 
rather  chose  to  refer  our  future  prospects  to  the  operation  of  prin- 
ciples which  had  already  produced  nothing  but  good,  than  submit 
every  enjoyment  of  life  to  their  humor  and  caprice,  to  guard  them 
against  imaginary  dangers,  and  involve  us  in  real  ones.  How  have 
Ireland  and  Scotland  lived,  together  with  England,  under  one 
common  sovereign,  and  with  separate  legislatures?  The  principle 
drawn  from  necessity  is  the  same,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countries  were  originally,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
connected  with  each  other,  or  whether  they  had  no  common  ances- 
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tors  later  than  the  sons  of  Noah.  Ireland  indeed  is  subject  to  the 
same  haughty  claims.  But  are  they  ever  exercised?  A  discourse 
upon  the  Unity  of  Empire  there,  would  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  We  admit  there  were  some  inconveniences  attending 
the  situation  we  contended  for,  but  they  formed  the  alloy  of 
infinitely  greater  advantages,  and  surely  any  remedy  for  them 
ought  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  general  negotiation, 
and  not  violently  sought  by  an  unjust  usurpation  of  power. 

18.  To  all  the  above  principles  the  Americans  could  dare  to  add, 
that  they  and  their  ancestors  had  ever  been  used  to  be  free;  that 
custom  and  continual  usage  are  of  a  much  more  unequivocal 
nature  than  speculation  and  refined  principles,  which  are  only 
known  to  men  of  superior  understanding,  and  even  these  fre- 
quently differ  about  them;  that  the  views  and  intentions  of  their 
ancestors  were  beyond  all  question,  and  during  their  lives,  and 
the  lives  of  many  of  their  posterity,  in  practice,  at  least,  honorably 
respected;  that  it  was  a  debt  of  honor  and  gratitude  they  owed  to 
them,  to  see  that  their  views  and  intentions  were  not  disappointed, 
and  they  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  own  interest  and  secur- 
ity were  essentially  concerned  in  maintaining  them  with  the  most 
sacred  regard;  and  that,  therefore,  upon  the  land  which  their 
ancestors  hardly3  earned  for  them,  and  meant  to  make  a  Land  of 
Freedom,  in  support  of  real  views,  and  to  preserve  themselves 
from  misery  and  dishonor,  they  would,  to  the  utmost  oppose4  the 
firm  barrier  of  Liberty  and  Virtue  against  all  the  engines  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  all  the  subtlety  of  ministerial  craft. 

19.  That,  as  in  most  other  countries  which  have  been  cursed 
by  the  unfeeling  rigor  of  despotism,  insidious  arts  and  plausible 
pretences  have  been  the  forerunners  of  its  success,  so  in  America 
such  arts  and  pretences  have  been  very  liberally  used.  The  pre- 
tence for  the  first  great  encroachment  was  to  provide  for  our 
defence.  Our  defence  was  not  so  tender  an  object  of  Parliament, 
when  we  stood  in  more  need  of  it.  It  was  a  long  time,  and  not  till 
the  labor  and  sweat  of  the  day  was  over,  before  England  interfered 
with  her  powerful  assistance.  Till  there  was  a  prospect  of  being 
well  paid  for  this  defence,  and  of  making  it  serve  to  very  pretty 
purposes,  we  were  suffered,  in  a  great  measure,  to  defend  ours- 
selves.  I  speak  of  our  internal  situation;  for  as  to  the  other,  Great 
Britain  was  equally,  if  not  more  interested  than  ourselves.  She 
derived  infinitely  the  greatest  advantages  from  our  commerce, 
and  as  she  reserved  the  sole  management  of  it  to  herself,  and  could 
make  it  flow  into  the  channel  most  convenient  for  her,  it  was  but 
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reasonable  that  she  should  protect  it.  And  the  profits  could  well 
bear  the  expense.  But  her  principal  eye  was  on  our  situation 
within.  The  dangers  of  the  war  had  made  us  better  known.  The 
Americans  engaged  in  them  with  a  courage  and  virtue  that  were 
universally  admired;  our  loyalty  to  the  king  appeared  to  be  of  the 
most  ardent  kind;  our  affection  to  the  parent  country  unsuspicious 
and  unbounded;  our  minds  endued  with  the  most  generous  pro- 
pension.  A  great  people  seemed  rising  from  obscurity  into  dignity 
and  reputation,  and  who,  from  the  virtues  they  had  already  shown, 
were  entitled  to  honor,  respect,  and  every  necessary  indulgence. 
But  these  virtues  excited  the  base  passions  of  jealousy  and  envy. 

At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  a  difference  had  been  taken  be- 
tween internal  and  external  taxation.  By  the  former  were  meant 
taxes  out  of  the  immediate  power  of  commerce;  by  the  latter  such 
as  were  within  it.  The  latter  was  more  properly  (when  the  subject 
was  critically  examined)  called  duties;  and  it  had  ever  been  con- 
sidered to  have  reference  to  commercial  purposes.  Taxes  are  the 
proper  name  for  impositions,  where  money  alone  is  the  object. 
At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  not 
accurately  canvassed;  the  other  was  the  great  object  of  attention. 
Afterwards  we  were  obliged  to  attend  closely  to  it.5  A  new  and 
an  artful  mode  was  laid  hold  on  to  impose  upon  us,6  and  it  became 
necessary  to  dissect  it  into  first  principles.  We  did  so.  The  result 
of  our  examination  was,  that  this,  in  principle,  in  substance,  and 
nearly  in  danger,  was  the  same  as  the  one  we  had  been  before 
cursed  with.  We  had  always  conceded  to  Great  Britain  a  right  of 
regulating  our  trade,  in  order  to  make  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
empire  conduce  to  one  great  purpose,  and  as  a  kind  of  natural 
compensation  for  the  advantage  of  her  protection.  In  order  to 
regulate  our  trade,  the  imposition  of  duties  was  on  many  occasions 
necessary;  otherwise,  where  one  trade  had  interfered  with  another, 
the  inconvenience  must  have  continued,  or  been  removed  by 
(perhaps)  the  introduction  of  a  greater,  a  total  prohibition;  as 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  our  West  India  Islands.  Duties  were 
laid  on  some  foreign  commodities  to  give  a  superior  advantage 
in  these  to  the  British  (as  it  is  stated  by  me  before).  But  they  were 
not  totally  prohibited,  because  our  British  Islands  could  not,  it 
is  supposed,  have  supplied  the  whole,  or  if  they  could,  it  would 
have  been  a  means  of  hurting  our  trade  to  the  foreign  islands.  At 
the  same  time  had  we  once  admitted,  that  the  power  of  levying 
duties,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  &c,  is  an  incidental  one  to 
the  right  of  directing  that  to  flow  in  proper  channels,  and  might 
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at  any  time  be  converted  into  an  indefinite  power  of  laying  taxes 
upon  us,  through  the  medium  and  under  the  shadow  of  commercial 
regulations,  we  should  have  been  infallibly  ruined.  The  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  need  not  have  been  regretted.  This  mode  would 
have  equally  answered  the  ends  of  that  wise  law.  Our  situation 
was  such,  that  we  could  not  subsist  without  commerce.  The  inter- 
est of  England  required  that  the  commerce  should  be  continued, 
and  continued  largely  (so  we  were  secure  against  an  absolute 
want  of  it);  but  what  security  had  we  that  all  our  own  profits 
should  not  be  exhausted  by  taxes,  and  we  dependent  on  England 
even  for  actual  subsistence?  The  distinction  pointed  out  by  such 
a  situation,  however  delicate  or  indefinable  in  express  terms, 
however  referring  to  circumstances  of  doubtful  construction, 
and  liable  to  cavil,  in  particular  applications,  is  critical  and  essen- 
tial. Our  being,  as  freemen,  was  concerned  in  it.  What  other 
distinction  could  be  thought  of  than  this?  "We  will  not  encroach 
upon  any  ancient  or  acknowledged  power.  We  are  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  your  regulating  our  trade;  we  do  not  regret  the  vast 
advantages  it  gives  you.  We  admit  you  may  impose  duties  for  this 
purpose;  It  is  in  some  instances  necessary  to  do  so;  we  have  been 
used  to  permit  it.  But,  if  you  deviate  from  your  duty — if  you 
become  ambitious  or  rapacious,  and  have  no  feeling  for  our  rights, 
it  may  be  grossly  abused.  You  may  pretend  to  lay  duties  for  this 
purpose;  they  may  be  really  imposed  for  another.  The  duties  may 
be  so  grievous  as  to  make  us  miserable;  in  all  such  instances, 
whether  they  are  light  or  heavy,  it  will  be  a  burthen  we  did  not 
mean  to  be  subjected  to.  Experience  teaches  us  to  distinguish 
between  objects.  We  must  do  it;  however  difficult  the  task,  it  is 
our  duty  to  engage  in  it.  So  long  as  you  confine  these  duties  to 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  we  will  religiously  obey  them,  however 
unreasonable  they  may  appear:  but  if  you  impose  duties  on  this 
pretence,  when  they  are  really  calculated  for  another  purpose,  if 
we  can  detect  the  criminal  intention  (and  in  many  instances  it 
may  be  easily  practicable),  we  will  refuse  obedience  to  so  gross 
an  abuse  of  power.  Much  more,  when  you  dare  to  avow  a  purpose 
quite  contrary  to  that  for  which  alone  so  high  a  power  is  conceded. 
In  cases  that  are  at  all  doubtful,  we  shall  think  it  our  duty  to 
submit,  and  this  we  apprehend  is  all  the  guard  that  can  be  rea- 
sonable in  so  dangerous  and  difficult  a  situation."  Upon  this 
principle  duties,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue, 
were  objected  to.  After  much  solicitation  all  were  taken  off  except 
the  duty  on  tea.  And  this  was  retained  as  a  badge  of  the  taxative 
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power,  and  in  order  to  preserve  some  ground  of  contention.  It 
afterwards  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  it.  The  East  India  Company 
were  to  be  gratified  in  their  desire  of  becoming  mercantile 
engrossers  of  that  commodity.  Instead  of  relieving  their  distress 
by  taking  off  this  duty,  before  the  exportations  of  the  commodity 
(and  no  more  favorable  time,  no  more  plausible  pretence  could 
possibly  have  ever  offered  for  doing  it,  America  being  at  that  time 
in  tolerable  good  humor  with  Great  Britain,  peaceably  obeying 
every  measure  of  government,  and  looking  out  with  respect  and 
without  using  any  exceptionable  measures,  for  the  removal  of 
this  the  only  great  remaining  bar  to  their  happiness),  instead  of 
doing  this,  I  say,  this  new  mode  had  every  air  of  a  governmental 
manoeuvre  to  give  this  taxation  life.  The  people  were  then  con- 
vinced that  this  wretched,  hankering  thirst  after  power  was  again 
to  torment  them,  and  they  were  to  prepare  for  new  evils.  The  tea 
arrived  first  at  Boston,  that  town  so  much  hated  for  its  uncon- 
querable spirit,  and  early  opposition  to  every  arbitrary  measure. 
Every  body  knows  what  was  done  there,  and  let  people  make  the 
worst  of  that  proceeding,  it  was  an  act  of  destruction  committed 
by  a  mob.  Property,  not  Persons,  was  destroyed.  The  exceptionable 
commodity  alone  was  injured.  Every  thing  else  remained  safe  and 
untouched.  The  East  India  Company  were  injured,  for  their 
impertinent  meddling,  to  the  value  of  a  few  thousand  pounds.  The 
people  concerned  discovered  their  resentment  for  the  perpetual 
attacks  made  upon  their  freedom.  They  destroyed  a  means  that 
might  have  been  fatal  to  it.  They  had  been  perpetually  insulted 
for  many  years,  by  being  peculiarly  marked  out  with  governmen- 
tal rigor,  and  on  all  occasions  treated  with  the  most  irritating 
opprobrium.  They  perhaps  took  this  method  to  try  what  were  the 
real  views  of  administration,  being  impatient  under  the  continual 
apprehensions  they  had  of  some  lurking  design,  some  wicked 
machinations  being  formed  against  them.  They  did  indeed  (if 
this  is  to  be  esteemed  a  crime)  discover  their  rooted  enmity  to  the 
whole  schemes  of  ministerial  artifice,  and  every  species  of  unjust 
oppression.  The  consequences  that  followed  these  proceedings  in 
England,  were  such  as  fully  justified  every  apprehension  that  had 
been  entertained  of  their  dangerous  designs.  Millions  of  mobs  have 
at  different  times  done  mischief  in  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
British  dominions;  many,  much  more  mischief  than  this  at  Bos- 
ton, and  with  equal  defiance  to  government.  Ireland  is  said  to  be 
indebted  even  for  its  famous  Octennial  law  to  a  mob;  all  these 
have,  with  little  effort  towards  punishment,  been  submitted  to  as 
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a  kind  of  fine  which  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  makes  all 
free  countries  pay  for  their  freedom.  But  this  at  Boston,  because 
done  at  Boston,  was  much  more  criminal  than  all  others.  Its 
punishment  can  scarcely  be  told  without  horror.  Though  the  act 
was  committed  by  only  30  or  40,  the  whole  town  (consisting  of 
30,000  or  40,000)  was  immediately  laid  under  a  commercial  inter- 
dict. No  trade  after  a  limited  day  (and  that  a  very  short  one)  of 
any  kind,  or  in  any  degree,  was  permitted  to  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  that  town.  This  was  to  continue  till  the  East  India 
demand  (a  sum  not  then  noted)  was  satisfied,  till  compensation 
was  granted  to  revenue  officers  and  others  who  had  suffered  [the 
expression  in  the  act]  in  particular  riots  specified,  till  the  town 
should  be  adjudged  to  be  in  a  state  of  peace,  till  the  governor,  &c, 
should  certify  these  circumstances  to  the  king  in  Council,  and  till 
his  Majesty  should  be  pleased  in  consequence  to  restore  the  town 
to  its  former  privileges.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  famous 
Boston  Port  Act.  The  particular  provisions  to  effect  these  purposes 
were  full  of  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  principle,  and  this  act  is 
singularly  marked  by  the  condescending  meanness  of  Parliament, 
in  making  an  express  clause  for  the  malicious  and  unworthy 
purpose  of  injuring  one  obnoxious  individual.  This  law,  violent 
as  it  was,  was  followed  by  another  still  more  so;  one  calculated  to 
obviate  all  future  difficulties,  and  extending  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  province.  This  was  by  proceeding  to  the  radical  busi- 
ness of  forming  a  new  constitution  for  them.  The  old  was  thought 
to  leave  too  much  power  in  the  people;  the  new  one  was  intended 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  their  prerogative.  It  was  not  in  form 
very  materially  different  from  others  on  the  continent  (though 
there  were  some  very  exceptionable  regulations  in  it),  but  it  would 
do  well  to  introduce  the  precedent  till  leisure  could  be  found,  and 
men  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  one  more  excellent.  The 
same  authority  that  now  gave  the  prerogative  much  power,  might 
by  and  by  give  it  all;  Parliament  kindly  intending  to  take  the 
trouble  of  judging  always  for  themselves,  and  not  being  biassed 
by  any  tender  connections  with  the  people  from  making  it  severe 
enough  to  keep  their  unruly  spirits  in  order.  This  was  their  pre- 
ventive remedy  against  the  necessity  of  new  Boston  Port  Acts. 

Next  in  order  and  dignity  followed  the  law  "for  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice  in  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,"  an  act  equally  arbitrary  with  the  foregoing;  framed  upon  a 
pretence  that  justice  could  not  be  impartially  exercised  on  sol- 
diers, by  a  people  those  soldiers  were  sent  to  humble,  and  yet 
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transferring  it  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  soldiers  were  employed, 
and  who  certainly  would  be  very  little  inclined  to  redress  any 
sanguinary  excesses  in  support  of  a  power  which  blood  alone 
could  carry  into  execution:  allowing  complaints  to  be  preferred 
by  the  obnoxious  subjects  of  a  country  undergoing  every  stigma 
of  infamy  and  persecution,  against  the  favorite  executors  of  the 
prevailing  measures,  in  that  country,  which  had  unfeelingly  and 
wantonly  dictated  them,  and  who  were  evidently,  and  would 
probably  always  be,  inclined  to  consider  any  abuses  of  the  power 
they  granted,  as  proceeding  rather  from  excess  of  zeal  for  their 
service,  and  as  such  deserving  of  reward,  rather  than  as  a  brutal 
violation  of  duty,  meriting  the  most  exemplary  punishment; 
allowing  indeed  an  alternative  to  the  crown  officers  to  send  the 
accused  persons  either  to  Great  Britain  or  one  of  the  other  colonies 
for  trial,  though  no  man  living  can  believe  this  last  would  in  any 
case  have  been  chosen,  unless  some  one  colony  had  been  found  base 
enough  to  desert  the  interest  and  protection  of  the  rest,  and  had 
carried  its  meanness  so  far  as  to  be  equal  in  fiery  and  unjust 
resentment  against  suffering  virtue  to  the  people  of  their  Mother 
Country;  leaving  the  accusers  to  depend  for  the  transmission  of 
evidence  on  the  contingency  of  witnesses  being  persuaded  to 
leave  their  country,  their  families,  their  friends,  their  business, 
to  risk  themselves  on  a  great  ocean  (6000  miles  going  and  return- 
ing), to  support  an  accusation  which  they  might  be  sure  would  be 
heard  with  prejudice,  and  stand  very  little  chance  of  success;  when 
they  themselves  would  be  pointed  at,  perhaps  insulted  by  the 
populace,  and  at  once  suffer  the  excruciating  torment  of  having 
their  testimony  questioned,  their  persons  reviled,  seeing  cruelty 
and  guilt  triumph  over  innocence  and  virtue,  and  being  them- 
selves driven  home  to  inform  their  countrymen,  if  they  ever  again 
chanced  to  see  them,  that  they  were  a  miserable,  an  injured,  and 
a  disgraced  people.  Upon  this  footing  was  left  the  chance  of  pro- 
curing justice  against  the  worst  actions  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
people  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  These  were  the  restraints  on 
the  malicious  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  bloody  instruments 
sent  to  execute  the  new  laws.  Thus,  in  the  very  instant  of  its 
formation,  was  their  new  constitution  violated;  that  constitution 
whose  lenity  was  so  extolled,  but  whose  favorers  could  not  have 
the  common  decency  to  conceal,  even  for  the  useful  purposes  of 
deception,  the  infernal  spirit  of  tyranny  they  possessed.  But  even 
here  the  vindictive  spirits  of  administration  could  not  rest.  They 
dreaded  the  rising  resentment  of  America;  they  feared  the  power- 
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ful  efforts  of  virtue;  they  knew  they  could  depend  on  nothing  but 
meanness  or  want  of  power  in  America  to  give  their  acts  success; 
and  as  they  could  not  rely  with  confidence  on  the  former,  they 
hoped  by  a  complete  system  of  tyranny,  to  astonish  and  subdue 
us,  without  our  finding  any  means  of  defence.  The  additional 
scheme  was  a  little  curious. 

The  arrival  of  all  these  thundering  regulations  (which  very 
quickly  succeeded  one  another)  caused  the  greatest  alarm  in 
America.  Here  was  a  full  avowal  of  tyranny  in  its  most  frightful 
form.  We  did  not  view  the  storm  merely  at  a  distance;  it  was 
almost  at  our  very  doors.  These  measures  affecting  one  colony 
only,  made  no  difference  in  the  general  indignation  they  caused. 
They  all  were  interested  in  the  principle.  Their  rights  were  nearly 
the  same;  an  invasion  of  one  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  rest.  Heaven  had  placed  them  in  the  neighborhood 
of  each  other,  as  it  were,  for  their  mutual  defence;  such  an  union 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  safety;  singly  they  might  be 
easily  crushed;  united  [.  .  .  .]7 

MS  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Only  a  fragment  of  the  manuscript,  which  is 
in  JI's  hand,  has  survived.  A  larger  part,  although  not  the  entire  essay,  was 
available  to  McRee,  from  whom  the  presently  unavailable  portion  is  taken. 
See  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  247-254.  Neither  the  editor  nor  McRee  has  been  able 
to  assign  a  date  to  this  essay;  but  on  the  basis  of  internal  evidence,  along 
with  a  comparative  reading  of  JI's  other  pieces  between  1774  and  1776,  the 
editor  conjectures  that  it  was  written  in  late  1775  or  early  1776. 


1  McRee  omitted  number  4,  probably  because  JI  or  someone  else  drew  an 
x  through  it.  However,  it  is  restored  here  as  it  is  relevant  to  the  essay. 

-  At  this  point  the  page  is  torn  and  the  remainder  of  the  manuscript  is 
missing.  McRee  also  had  to  work  without  several  pages  from  here.  He  sub- 
sequently began  with  what  is  likely  a  section  of  number  17. 

'■'  J I  means  by  hard  labor  or  strenuous  efforts. 

4  Here  too  JI's  wording  is  misleading,  assuming,  of  course,  that  McRee 
correctly  transcribed  the  manuscript.  "Impose"  is  obviously  the  proper  word. 

:>  It  is  significant  that  JI  expressed  the  view  that  Americans  had  not 
distinguished  sufficiently  between  internal  and  external  taxation  at  the  time 
of  the  Stamp  Act  crisis.  This  opinion  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  Edmund  S.  and 
Helen  M.  Morgan,  who  have  maintained  that  the  Americans  consistently 
opposed  both  internal  and  external  taxes  from  1765  onward  in  The  Stamp  Act 
Crisis:  Prologue  to  Revolution  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1953),  295  and  passim.  For  a  more  extended  treatment  of  JI's  thinking, 
see  Don  Higginbotham,  "James  Iredell's  Efforts  to  Preserve  the  First  British 
Empire,"  NCHR,  XLIX  (Spring,  1972),  134-136. 

'•  The  Townshend  duties  of  1767,  which  were  external  taxes  on  lead,  tea, 
paint,  paper,  and  glass. 

7  The  final  segment  of  the  manuscript  was  already  missing  when  McRee 
published  his  Iredell. 
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1776 

William  Hooper  to  James  Iredell 

Philadelphia  January  6th  1776 
My  dear  Friend 

So  great  has  been  my  proportion  of  Scribbling  publick  letters, 
that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  that  respect  to  my  pri- 
vate connections  to  which  they  have  so  just  a  Claim — to  you  to 
whom  I  owe  it  as  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  testimony  of  Sincere  recip- 
rocal esteem.  That  day,  I  hope  is  not  at  a  great  distance,  when 
retired  from  the  bustle  of  publick  life,  I  shall  enjoy  all  the  sweets 
of  domestick  retirement  and  private  friendship.  I  am  weary  of 
politicks.  It  is  a  study  that  corrupts  the  human  heart,  degrades 
the  Idea  of  human  nature,  and  drives  men  to  expedients  that 
morality  must  condemn.  Deep  strategems,  dark  disguise,  Fiction, 
falsehood,  are  but  the  fair  side  of  the  picture  of  a  perfect,  politi- 
cian— a  Machiavel — a  Hobbs — a  Richlieu,  a  North.  No,  my 
Friend,  the  Science  of  politicks  is  not  to  be  learned  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  laws  of  nature  and  Nations,  it  is  wrote  only  in  the 
recesses  of  the  minds  of  princes,  and  Vice  assumes  another  name, 
when  it  ministers  to  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  state.  The 
black  part  of  the  Character  is  ascribed  to  this  and  Virtues  if  any 
there  are,  are  the  personal  property  of  the  prince.  Hide  the  picture! 
'tis  a  horrid  one. 

We  have  met  with  nothing  of  much  importance  lately  from  the 
Continental  Armies.  A  Scarcity  of  Gunpowder  has  for  some  time 
past  kept  them  inactive,  that  Want  is  now  plentifully  supplied, 
and  I  suppose  e'er  long  we  shall  hear  of  the  happy  effects.  To  what 
are  we  reduced,  that  we  can  hear  of  bloodshed  without  remorse; 
and  amidst  the  horror  of  this  unnatural  War  derive  consolation 
from  a  conquest  Sealed  with  the  blood  of  our  fellow  subjects.  Yes, 
Britain,  It  is  the  Criterion  of  thy  existence,  thy  greatness  totters 
— Luxury  and  Wealth  with  every  vice  in  their  train,  are  hurrying 
thee  down  the  precipice,  and  liberty  shuddering  at  thy  fate  is 
Seeking  an  Asylum  westward.  Oh  Heaven  Still  check  her  ap- 
proaching Ruin,  restore  her  to  reason,  restore  her  to  the  Affection 
of  her  American  Subjects.  May  she  long  flourish  the  guardian  of 
freedom  and  when  that  Change  comes  and  come  it  must,  that 
America  must  become  the  seat  of  Empire,  may  Britain  gently 
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verge  down  the  decline  of  life,  and  sink  away  in  the  arms  of  her 
American  Sons.  A  Fleet  is  begun  here  at  the  Continental  Expense. 
Should  it's  success  be  great  it  will  much  exceed  my  expectations. 
It  has  a  formidable  power  to  cope  with.  The  luxury  of  Britain  has 
not  yet  enervated  its  seamen.  However  if  this  War  continues, 
which  God  forbid,  a  Navy  we  must  have.  That  of  the  united  prov- 
inces was  trifling  in  the  commencement.  Its  increase  and  impor- 
tanfce]  shewed  the  propriety  of  it.  Some  small  armed  Vessels 
about  Boston  have  made  some  valuable  acquisitions. 

This  City  Scarce  feels  the  interruption  of  trade.  The  Manu- 
facturers, Mechanicks,  and  Seamen  find  employment  in  the 
publick  works.  And  the  Merchants  find  means  to  dispose  of  their 
Commodities  which  are  necessary  to  procure  the  means  of  Offence 
and  defence.  The  Eastern  Colonies,  furnish  Soldier's  and  the 
necessaries  for  subsisting  them,  so  that  much  of  the  Continental 
money  will  center  with  them;  their  poor  are  employed  and  no 
[man's]  left  for  clamor.  The  Southern  Colonies  will  feel  it  first. 
The  american  Army  raised  and  immediately  to  be  raised  is  as 
follows,  In  Massachussetts  27  battalions  (i  e  New  England.).  In 
New  York  4.  In  Canada  1.  In  Virginia  6.  In  North  Carolina  2.  In 
So  Carolina  3.  Georgia  1,  besides  the  provincial  establishments  in 
each  province.  Philadelphia  is  to  be  made  the  seat  of  action  early 
in  the  spring,  so  say  private  letters.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
Pollock  has  been  made  the  mark  of  publick  vengeance.  I  am  told 
that  he  was  examined  and  acquitted  by  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
Is  it  true!  Oh  the  licentiousness  of  the  times.  Surely  persecution 
never  begot  Converts,  such  Violence  hurts  the  cause. 

Remember  me  most  respectfully  to  your  Lady  and  the  family. 
I  wrote  Mr  Johnston  Via  Virginia — by  an  Express,  by  a  Vessell 
which  sails  tomorrow  for  Wilmington.  I  wish  to  hear  from  him. 
Compts.  to  Mr  Smith,  Mr  Jas.  Charlton  and  all  friends.  I  have 
only  to  room  to  add  what  I  do  with  great  truth  and  Sincerity  that 
I  am  Your  Sincere  friend. 

Will  Hooper 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 

Editorial  Note:  Because  of  an  apparently  innocuous  remark,  Cullen  Pollok 
was  arrested,  held  for  two  days,  and  then  released.  As  a  result,  the  Edenton 
committee  of  safety  issued  the  following  statement  on  November  21,  1775: 
"From  a  number  of  depositions  that  were  read  in  this  Committee,  which  gave 
the  Committee  reason  to  think  that  the  conduct  of  Cullen  Pollock,  Esq.  was 
inimical  to  the  common  cause  of  America,  this  Committee  thought  proper  to 
call  him  before  them;  upon  which  that  Gentleman  having  voluntarily  offered 
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to  subscribe  the  test  directed  by  the  late  Provincial  Congress,  and  promised 
to  conduct  himself  on  all  occasions,  for  the  future,  as  a  friend  of  the  liberties 
of  America,  he  was  discharged;  and  the  Committee,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
injury  to  his  Character,  do  order  this  to  be  made  public."  However,  not  all 
Edentonians  were  convinced  of  Pollok's  soundness  as  a  patriot.  According  to 
Mrs.  Pollok,  her  husband  was  exceedingly  angry  and  made  several  injudicious 
statements  to  the  more  rowdy  elements,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  his 
embarrassment,  words  he  probably  would  never  have  uttered  except  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment.  The  night  of  his  release,  Pollok  was  awakened  by  a  mob, 
composed  partly  of  drunken  militiamen  who  had  been  told — according  to 
Mrs.  Pollok — that  he  was  a  Scot  who  wished  the  colonies  to  be  subservient 
to  Britain.  The  militiamen  split  the  door  with  axes  and  dragged  the  hapless 
Pollok  in  his  night  clothes  through  the  streets,  with  Mrs.  Pollok  running 
barefoot  after  them,  "screaming  enough  to  raise  the  dead."  Shocked  by  this 
outrage,  the  Edenton  committee  issued  a  second  statement:  "Whereas  certain 
persons,  notwithstanding  the  examination  which  Cullen  Pollock,  Esquire, 
underwent  before  this  Committee,  and  that  this  Committee  had  acquitted 
him,  did  on  the  night  of  the  21st  day  of  November  last  assemble  themselves 
together,  and  in  the  most  vilent,  lawless,  and  .  .  .  manner,  break  into  the 
house  of  the  said  Cullen  Pollock,  take  him  out  of  his  bed,  force  him  through 
the  streets,  and  treat  him  with  circumstances  of  brutality  disgracefully 
shocking  to  humanity:  This  Committee,  in  order  to  express  their  abhorrence 
of  such  infamous  proceedings,  do  unanimously  Resolve  and  declare  the 
promoters  and  abettors  of  that  horrid  transaction,  to  be  worthy  of  public 
contempt,  and  order  that  this  resolution  be  published  in  the  newspapers.  By 
order  of  the  Committee.  Charles  Bondfield,  Secretary." 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  Pollok  episode?  First  of  all,  it  would  be 
tempting  to  see  the  event  as  an  example  of  class  conflict  in  the  Revolution, 
grist  for  the  mill  of  progressive  historiography,  for  Pollok  was  a  man  of  much 
wealth  and  high  social  station.  Yet  by  Mrs.  Pollok's  own  admission,  several 
of  her  husband's  tormenters  were  from  the  upper  crust:  Thomas  Benbury,  a 
justice  of  the  peace;  William  Boyd,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  vestryman,  and 
former  assemblyman;  John  Blackburn,  a  merchant;  Ned  Vail,  JI's  friend; 
Michael  Payne,  whose  aunt  was  the  wife  of  lawyer  Jasper  Charlton;  and 
Clement  Hall,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  parish  rector.  Indeed,  this  fact  may  throw 
light  on  why  Pollok's  foes  went  unpunished.  Possibly  personal  antagonisms, 
more  from  those  who  were  his  near-equals  socially  rather  than  from  the 
lower  orders,  explain  the  degree  of  feeling  against  Pollok,  who  had  only 
recently  returned  to  Edenton  after  several  months  absence  in  the  northern 
colonies.  For  a  time,  Samuel  Johnston  took  the  Polloks  into  his  home,  and 
doubtless  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  displeasure  at  what  had  happened 
to  his  friend.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  Johnston's  support  of  Pollok  may 
have  contributed  to  his  political  setback  in  October,  1776.  See  "Creed  of  a 
Rioter,"  [October,  1776] ,  below.  Mrs.  Cullen  Pollok  to  Joseph  Hewes,  December 
23,  1775,  Hayes  Papers,  UNC,  and  also  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X, 
1027-1032;  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  December  22,  1775.  A  hint 
that  anti-Scottish  feeling,  quite  high  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time  because 
of  the  avowed  loyalism  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  colony,  served  as  some  kind 
of  added  catalyst  in  the  campaign  against  Pollok  is  contained  in  yet  another 
resolution  of  the  Edenton  committee:  "Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  to  promote  harmony;  and  unanimity  in  their 
neighbourhoods,  and  to  avoid  all  national  distinctions  and  reflections,  as 
illiberal  and  unmanly."  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  December  22, 
1775;  Duane  Meyer,  The  Highland  Scots  of  North  Carolina,  1732-1776  (Chapel 
Hill:    University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1961). 
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Jean  Blair  to  Helen  "Nelly"  Blair 

Edenton  21st  Febry  1776 

My  Dear  Nelly 

I  send  you  the  Book  you  sent  for.  Pray  when  you  send  for  any 
thing  again  tell  me  where  to  find  it  for  I  had  half  an  hours  search 
for  it  before  I  could  find  it.  I  wrote  to  your  Uncle1  today  before  the 
Canoe  came  and  have  not  left  myself  any  news  to  tell  you  except 
a  word  or  two  that  I  heard  from  your  Uncle  Sam  afterwards.  Tell 
your  Uncle  Iredell  that  he  said  he  had  heard  those  reports  that  I 
mentioned  to  him  but  did  not  what  foundation  there  was  for  them. 
He  said  too  there  was  a  report  that  there  were  Comissioners  come 
over  to  treat  with  the  Congress.  Such  hopes  seem  to  revive  peoples 
spirits  a  little.  I  sincerly  wish  they  may  be  true.  Your  Uncle  John 
did  not  come  till  after  I  had  received  your  note.  He  says  his  family 
are  all  well.  Your  Aunt  was  delivered  last  Friday  morng  and  was 
up  on  Saturday.  Your  Cousin  Sam  will  not  have  the  little  girl 
called  any  thing  but  Nelly.  Your  Uncle  says  he  is  a  good  deal 
better  within  this  few  days  than  he  has  been  for  this  some  time 
past.  He  talked  of  going  to  Cross  Creek  against  the  Regulaters 
but  your  Uncle  Sam  told  him  he  would  have  him  taken  up  and  put 
in  jail  if  he  said  any  more  about  it.  One  McCloud  is  the  General 
Capt.  Suton  brought  from  New  York  last  Summer.  Mr  Ruther- 
fords  brother  Tom2  is  third  in  comand.  He  is  a  greater  fool  than 
John.  I  wish  he  may  escape  safe  from  this.  I  fancy  some  people  will 
be  for  taking  him  up  for  his  brother  faults3  and  tho  he  has  deserved 
hanging  for  his  own  'twould  be  a  pitty  he  should  suffer  for 
anothers.  He  has  taken  up  his  habitation  at  your  Uncles  and  tho 
your  Uncle  [went]  off  on  Sunday  for  Johnston4  yet  does  he  not  seem 
to  think  of  moving  at  which  your  Aunt  is  not  well  pleased.  Your 
Uncle  John  says  he  shall  stay  but  two  or  three  days  in  town  and 
then  he  will  return  by  Dukinfield  that  he  may  see  you  all.  When 
I  began  to  write  to  you  I  thought  I  had  but  two  or  three  words  to 
say  but  you  see  I  have  found  a  great  deal.  It  is  near  twelve  o  clock, 
so  shall  bid  you  good  night  after  desiring  you  to  present  my  love 
and  compliments  to  all  with  you.  Your  Cousen  Penny  said  she 
would  write.  I  am  My  Dear  Child  Your  Afft.  Mother 

J  Blair 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  when  your  Aunt  intends  over.  Tomorrow 
is  your  Birthday.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  and  grant  you  may  see 
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many  happy  returns  of  it.  I  send  a  Cake  and  a  clean  shift  and  my 
love  to  Penny.  Tis  too  late  for  me  to  look  this  over  and  I  daresay 
there  are  many  mistakes  in  it. 

J.  B. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  The  reference  to  "your  uncle"  is  probably  J I  since  "Uncle  Sam"  is  mentioned 
later.  Henceforth,  the  editor  will  not  always  attempt  to  identify  references  to 
uncle  and  aunt,  which  at  times  is  an  impossible  task. 

2  The  loyalist  gathering  at  Cross  Creek  consisted  primarily  of  Highlanders, 
not  former  Regulators.  Thomas  Rutherford,  former  member  of  the  lower 
house  and  a  member  of  the  First  Provincial  Congress,  was  probably  the 
best  known  North  Carolinian  to  join  the  Tory  uprising.  He  had  issued  a  call, 
as  the  colonel  of  the  Cumberland  County  militia,  for  all  men  to  rally  to  the 
royal  standard  by  February  16,  1776.  At  Moores  Creek  Bridge,  on  February 
27,  the  loyalists  were  defeated  and  Rutherford  was  captured.  He  was  exiled 
from  North  Carolina  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  Rankin,  N.C.  Conti- 
nentals, 37,  48;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  1042,  1188,  1189,  X,  165,  167, 
452,  545,  XIX,  672,  XXIV,  263,  424. 

3  The  phraseology  is  confusing,  but  the  reference  is  likely  to  John  Ruther- 
ford, not  John  Johnston.  Appointed  lieutenant  general  of  militia  by  Governor 
Tryon,  Rutherford  commanded,  under  Tryon,  the  army  that  subdued  the 
Regulators.  He  served  on  the  royal  council,  1751-1757,  1760-1775.  Schaw, 
Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  294-298;  Price,  "  'Men  of  Good  Estates,'  "  79,  82 
n38. 

4  Johnston  Courthouse,  where  Samuel  Johnston  went  to  handle  business 
of  the  provincial  council. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Winton,1  Wednesday  Night  24th  Feby  [1776] 

My  dear  Hannah 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  opportunity  to  write  to  you  by  Mr. 
Payne,  and  to  let  you  know  I  am  quite  well,  and  also  to  inclose  you 
a  letter  from  your  Sister  and  your  Brother  John,  who  tells  me  he 
is  quite  recovered.  We  left  his  Family  and  your  Sister's  very  well. 
George  had  had  a  little  of  the  Ague  and  Fever,  but  was  quite  well. 
Mr.  Johnston  tells  me  he  heard  his  Brother  would  not  be  at  his 
house  till  Saturday,  and  about  Monday  he  supposes  he  will  be  at 
home.  When  we  shall  get  away  is  very  uncertain.  I  hope  it  may 
be  Friday,  but  business  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  I  don't  place 
much  dependence  on  it.  Your  Brother  saw  a  Gentleman  Tuesday, 
just  come  from  Philadelphia;  he  had  seen  Mr  Hewes  and  Mr 
Hooper,  and  left  them  very  well.  He  was  not  s[ure]  whether  he 
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had  any  letters  from  Mr  Hewes,  but  said  if  he  had  they  were 
inclosed  to  Newbern.  Dr.  Franklin  had  arrived  there.  We  were  a 
little  in  the  rain  the  other  evening,  but  in  the  hardest  of  it,  or  so 
as  to  hurt  us.  Pray  make  my  best  Compliments  to  all — my  very 
affectionate  ones  particularly  to  your  Sister  (delivered  with  great 
sincerity,  independent  of  your  reminding  me)  and  my  love  &c 
Nelly  and  the  Boys. 

Till  Friday  or  till  Saturday.  I  hope  I  [.  .  .]  not  say,  till  Sunday. 
God  Bless  you,  and  believe  me  Ever  my  dear  Hannah  yours 

Ja.  Iredell 

N  B.  I  have  most  agreeably  [.  .  .]  with  Mr.  Jones. 

RC   (Johnson   Papers,   A&H).   The  year  is   arrived  at  from  references  to 
Hooper  and  Hewes  in  the  Continental  Congress. 


1  Winton,  located  on  the  Chowan  River,  was  authorized  to  be  laid  out  and 
incorporated  as  the  seat  of  Hertford  County  in  1766.  Powell,  N.C.  Gazetteer, 
540. 


John  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

March  17:  1776 


Sir 


I  set  out  on  thursday  after  I  left  Town  last,  to  overtake  our  men 
that  were  on  their  March  to  Crane  creek,  and  overtook  them  near 
News1  at  the  house  of  one  Sausers,  ready  prepared  for  an  engage- 
ment. Colo  Bryan2  having  been  robed  the  Night  before  by  a  party 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  regulators.  We  were  informed  of  this  when 
the  party  of  Six  that  I  was  in  Company  with  was  about  two  or 
three  miles  off  of  the  main  Body  and  we  immediately  Charged 
and  rode  up  full  Speed  in  order  to  have  a  share  in  the  Action,  but 
just  as  we  joined  them  an  express  arriv'd  from  Colo.  Long3  to 
inform  them  the  matter  was  settled  and  [directed]  them  to  return. 
Never  were  men  more  desirous  to  engage  or  more  dejected  when 
they  found  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  However  on  our  return, 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  we  raised  a  body  of  light  Horse  and 
Scowered  the  Country  about  Tarborough,  when  we  were  informed 
there  were  a  great  number  of  Tories,  in  particular  on  the  Town 
Creek  where  a  body  of  twenty  of  them  had  assembled  to  defend 
themselves.  Twenty  of  us  immediately  marched  in  search  of  them 
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and  after  going  throug  allmost  impassable  swamps  came  upon 
them  at  a  Pass  where  they  might  have  defended  themselves 
against  two  Hundred,  but  the  most  of  them  on  our  riding  up  full 
stride  to  them  qui  ted  their  arms  and  [made?]  the  best  heals  they 
coud.  We  however  took  12  Prisoners  that  night  and  next  Morning 
who  we  left  under  a  gard  at  Tarborough.  I  had  marched  that  day 
[twenty]  miles  on  foot  and  was  on  horseback  full  11  at  [night.] 
The  swamps  were  so  deep  that  we  all  got  wet.  [My]  horse  unluck- 
ily fell  into  a  hole  and  wet  me  [up  to]  the  shoulders  and  I  remained 
in  that  condition  till  sometime  next  day.  Till  then  I  found  my- 
self [grow] ,  as  to  my  health,  better  and  better  every  day.  Got 
a  small  coald  by  that  nights  expedition  but  it  is  almost  worn  off. 

I  have  let  Doctor  Lenox  have  my  sisters  Chair,  who  is  to  let 
her  have  her  prise  for  it.  I  am  very  uneasy  that  I  shall  not  have 
it  in  my  power  to  send  down  for  my  sister  and  Nelly  and  to  [do] 
promise  if  I  can  any  way  assist  in  bring  [ing]  them  up,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  will  [in]  form  me.  I  should  have  wrote  to  my 
Br  [other]  but  as  I  shall  see  him  soon  at  Halifax  make  no  doubt 
but  he  will  excuse  it.  Pleas  to  remember  me  to  him  and  my  sisters 
and  believe  me  to  be  Dear  Sir  with  the  [sincerest?]  regard  Your 
Affectionate  Brother 

John  Johnston 

P.S  if  any  late  News  pleas  to  write 

RC   (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).   Bracketed  words  taken    from  McRee,   Iredell, 
1,273. 


1  Neuse  River. 

2  Colonel  Needham  Bryan  of  Johnston  County,  active  in  the  lower  house 
of  assembly  and  the  provincial  congresses.  The  loyalists  who  escaped  from 
Moores  Creek  Bridge  soon  disbanded,  but  on  their  way  home  organized  them- 
selves into  small  bands  to  raid  the  farms  of  Whigs.  John  Johnston  and  other 
militia  officers  searched  the  countryside  for  these  bands  of  marauders. 
Rankin,  N.C.  Continentals,  51;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  particularly 
Volumes  IX-X. 

3  Colonel  Nicholas  Long  of  Northampton  County,  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  assembly  and  the  provincial  congresses,  was  later  a  commissary 
officer  in  the  Southern  campaigns.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  particularly 
Volumes  IX-X. 

The  King  v.  Co  fie  Id 

North  Carolina 
Chowan  County 
[March  19,  1776] 

At  an  Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  begun  and 
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held  for  the  County  aforesaid  at  the  Court  House  in  Edenton  on 
nineteenth  day  of  March,  being  the  third  Tuesday  in  that  Month, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
six,  before  the  Worshipful  Thomas  Bonner,  William  Boyd,  and 
Jacob  Hunter  Esquires,  Justices,  and  other  [of]  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  said  Court. 

The  Jurors  for  our  Lord  the  King  upon  their  oath  present,  that 
Edward  Cofield  of  Chowan  County  in  the  Province  aforesaid 
Planter  on  the  twenty  first  day  of  April  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  so  forth,  with  force  and  arms  in  the  County  aforesaid 
a  certain  quantity  of  nails  of  the  value  of  sixpence  Sterling  money 
of  Great  Britain  of  the  Goods  and  Chattels  of  one  Quintin  Miller, 
in  the  store  of  the  said  Quintin  Miller,  then  and  there  being  found, 
feloniously  did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away,  against  the  peace  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity. 

Ja.  Iredell  Attorney  for  the  King 

MS  (Chowan  Criminal  Action  Papers,  A&H).  Presentment  in  JFs  hand. 
Attested  "This  is  a  True  Bill  Michl  Payne  foreman."  The  jury  found  Cofield 
not  guilty.  Chowan  State  Dockets,  1774-1780,  A&H.  Thus  JI  lost  his  first 
known  case  as  a  prosecuting  attorney. 


Joseph  Hewes  to  James  Iredell 

Philadelphia,  26th  March,  1776 


Dear  Sir 


By  the  return  of  our  express,  I  have  been  favored  with  your 
letter  of  the  2d  instant;1  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  The 
letter  you  gave  me  for  the  Commissioners,  and  which  I  enclosed 
to  General  Washington,  was  by  him  sent  into  Boston,  but  no 
answer  was  ever  returned.  As  I  imagine  you  will  be  at  Halifax, 
and  will  there  see  my  friend  Hooper,  who  will  be  able  to  give  you 
all  the  news  and  politics,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  thing 
in  that  way;  as  to  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  be  always  complain- 
ing, yet  I  must  say  I  think  myself  declining  fast;  such  close 
attention  to  business  every  day  in  Congress  till  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  o'clock,  and  on  committee  almost  every  evening, 
and  frequently  in  the  morning  before  Congress  meets,  is  too 
much  for  my  constitution — however,  my  country  is  entitled  to  my 
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services,  and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  her  cause,  even  though  it 
should  cost  me  my  life.2  I  send  you  enclosed  the  locket  you  desired 
me  to  get  made  for  Mrs.  Iredell ;  the  jeweller  was  a  long  time  about 
it,  and  has  not  pleased  me  in  the  execution;  the  letters  are  not 
plain  enough.  In  these  times,  when  every  mechanic  is  employed 
in  learning  how  to  kill  Englishmen,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
thing  done  right.  I  send  you,  also  enclosed,  a  piece  of  hair-work 
in  a  bracelet  for  Mrs.  Pollok — it  is  done  with  Mrs.  Buncombe's 
hair,  and,  I  think,  pretty  well  executed.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  deliver  it  to  Mrs.  Pollok,  with  my  most  respectful  compli- 
ments?3 I  have  a  favor  to  beg  of  Mrs.  Iredell — a  lock  of  Miss 
Annie's  hair,  if  such  can  be  had,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  send- 
ing it  to  me  by  the  first  opportunity;  if  enclosed  in  a  letter  by  post, 
I  believe  it  will  come  safe.  My  compliments  to  Miss  Nelly — I  am 
much  indebted  to  her  for  her  letter  by  the  return  express;  tell 
her  I  cannot  write;  if  she  knew  how  much  of  my  time  was  taken 
up  on  the  public  service  and  with  how  much  pain  I  now  write,  she 
would  excuse  me  for  not  doing  it;  tell  her  I  am  getting  my  picture 
drawn  in  miniature,  and  as  she  may  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  original  again,  I  shall  send  her  the  copy  when  it  is 
finished.4  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Dawson,  Mrs. 
Blair,  Miss  Peggy  and  all  friends.  Adieu,  and  believe  me  with 
great  truth,  Dear  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Hewes 

P.S.  I  said  I  had  enclosed  the  locket,  but  I  am  so  much  dis- 
pleased with  it  that  I  have  retained  it  in  hopes  of  getting  it  altered 
for  the  better;  in  the  mean  time,  if  Mrs.  Iredell  chooses  to  have 
hair  put  in  it,  and  will  send  it  me,  with  orders  how  it  should  be 
wrought  in,  I  will  have  it  done.     J.H. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  274-275). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Hewes  spent  the  bulk  of  his  time  on  committee  assignments  dealing  with 
naval  and  other  maritime  affairs.  In  a  real  sense,  he  was  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  American  navy.  See  Joseph  Trumbell  to  Joseph  Hewes,  March  6,  1776, 
William  Hooper  Papers,  A&H. 

3  Mrs.  Pollok,  a  close  friend  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Buncombe,  was  probably 
a  foster  mother  for  the  daughters  of  the  widowed  Colonel  Edward    Buncombe. 

4  In  1856  "the  miniature,  encased  in  gold  and  encircled  with  garnets,"  was 
in  the  possession  of  "the  grand-daughter  of  Miss  Nelly  Blair."  McRee,  Iredell, 
I,  274.  It  is  presently  in  the  Naval  Academy  Museum,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Inscribed  on  back:  "Joseph  Hewes,  S.  D.  I.,  to  Helen  Blair.  Philadelphia, 
1776."  Laura  MacMillan  (comp.),  The  North  Carolina  Portrait  Index  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1963),  115. 
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Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  5th.  April  1776 
Dear  Sir 

1  have  the  pleasure  of  yours  by  Capt.  Hardy  and  am  very  glad 
you  are  all  well.  We  made  a  House  only  yesterday1  and  I  am  again 
placed  in  the  Chair  very  much  against  my  inclination  but  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  avoiding  it.  There  is  little  done  yet  except 
an  Order  admitting  Genl.  McDonald2  to  go  at  large  within  the 
limits  of  the  Town  of  Halifax.  I  am  told  he  is  much  dissatisfied 
with  being  confined  to  this  Town  wishing  rather  to  be  at  some 
Gentleman's  House  in  the  Country  and  refuses  to  come  out.  Tho 
I  am  told  his  situation  is  very  far  from  being  agreeable,  he  is  very 
obnoxious  to  the  people  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this 
favour  could  be  obtained  for  him.  Our  Waggons  arrived  yesterday 
with  about  2500£  Powder  and  Drums  and  Colours  for  the  Troops. 
I  have  likewise  a  Letter  from  Hewes  of  the  20th  of  last  month  but 
no  news  except  what  you  have  in  the  Newspapers.  He  seems  to 
despair  of  a  Reconciliation,  no  Commissioners  were  appointed 
the  25th.  Deer,  and  the  parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the 
20th  of  January.3  All  our  people  here  are  ripe  for  Independance. 
God  knows  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  There 
are  very  few  among  us  capable  of  forwarding  Business,  many  of 
retarding  it.  I  shall  take  care  of  your  Letters.  I  heard  from  Mrs. 
Johnston  and  the  Children  today.  They  are  well.  Give  my  love  to 
my  Sisters  and  the  Children  and  believe  me  Your  affectionate 
Brother 

Sam.  Johnston 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Endorsed  "favoured  by  C.  Hardy,  Esq." 


1  The  opening  session  of  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress. 

2  A  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  British  army,  and  a  veteran  of  Culloden  and 
Bunker  Hill,  Scottish-born  Donald  McDonald  was  sent  by  General  Thomas 
Gage  to  North  Carolina  in  July,  1775,  to  raise  recruits  for  the  Royal  Highland 
Emigrant  Regiment.  Appointed  by  Governor  Martin  to  head  the  loyalist 
militia,  he  was  captured  following  the  encounter  at  Moores  Creek  Bridge. 
Rankin,  N.C.  Continentals,  33-50. 

3  Hewes  to  Johnston,  March  20,  1776,  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  288-289. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  13th.  April  1776 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  just  reed,  yours1  and  am  very  happy  to  find  you  are  all 
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well.  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Johnston  this  morning.  She  and  the  chil- 
dren are  well. 

The  House  in  consequence  of  some  very  important  intelligence 
reed,  last  night  have  agreed  to  impower  their  Delegates  at  Phila- 
delphia to  concur  with  the  other  Colonies  in  entering  into  foreign 
Alliances  and  declaring  an  independance  on  Great  Britain.  I 
cannot  be  more  particular.  This  is  wrote  in  Congress.  My  love  and 
Compliments  where  due.  Farewell 

Sam.  Johnston 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Ink  blotches  attest  to  Johnston's  haste. 

Editorial  Note:  This  is  an  exciting  letter,  written  tersely  amidst  the  drama 
of  breaking  the  final  bonds  of  empire.  The  "very  important  intelligence"  was 
undoubtedly  word  that  a  British  expedition  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
sailing  for  the  Cape  Fear.  The  so-called  Halifax  Resolves  of  April  12 — the 
date  is  on  the  state  flag — were  adopted  unanimously,  the  first  such  colony 
authorization  for  independence:  "Resolved,  That  the  delegates  for  this 
Colony  in  the  Continental  Congress  be  impowered  to  concur  with  the  delegates 
of  the  other  Colonies  in  declaring  Independency,  and  forming  foreign  alliances, 
reserving  to  this  Colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  forming  a  Constitution 
and  laws  for  this  Colony,  and  of  appointing  delegates  from  time  to  time 
(under  the  direction  of  a  general  representation  thereof),  to  meet  the  delegates 
of  the  other  Colonies  for  such  purposes  as  shall  be  hereafter  pointed  out." 
Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  512. 

Perhaps  because  he  was  the  only  North  Carolina  delegate  then  in  Congress, 
Hewes  delayed  presenting  the  Halifax  Resolves  to  that  body  until  May  27, 
obviously  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Virginia  delegates,  who  the  same 
day  presented  a  resolution  from  their  own  colony  (dated  May  15):  it  instructed 
the  Virginia  delegation  to  introduce  a  motion  in  favor  of  American  indepen- 
dence. Ford,  JCC,  IV,  397. 


Not  found. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  17  April  1776 


Dear  Sir 


I  am  very  sensible  of  your  kindness  in  your  Attention  to  my 
Affairs  and  should  you  find  any  difficulty  in  settling  with  Griffen 
be  so  good  as  refer  it  to  Mr.  Leigh  and  pay  what  he  thinks  right, 
as  it  is  uncertain  how  long  my  stay  may  be  here.  Desire  Mr.  Leigh 
to  get  any  necessaries  that  may  be  wanted  for  the  House  and  I 
will  pay  for  them  on  my  return.  I  am  very  happy  in  your  resolution 
to  abide  the  fate  of  America,  tho  it  is  a  step  I  would  never  venture 
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to  recommend,  as  it  is  very  doubtfull  at  present  what  it  will  be.1 
I  must  confess  our  prospects  are  at  this  time  very  Gloomy.  Our 
people  are  about  forming  a  Constitution  from  what  I  can  at  present 
collect  of  their  Plan  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  take  any  part 
in  the  execution  of  it.  Numbers  have  started  in  the  race  of  Popu- 
larity and  condescend  to  the  usual  means  of  success.2 

I  am  very  unwell  and  much  fatigued.  Tell  Nelly  I  thank  her  for 
my  Stockings  and  will  write  to  her  if  ever  I  have  leisure.  Present 
my  Love  and  Compliments  where  due  and  believe  me  Your  Affect 
Brother. 

Sam.  Johnston 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  276,  omits  this  crucial  sentence.  For  an  analysis,  see 
"Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above. 

2  On  April  13  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  a  thirteen-man  committee 
to  draft  a  constitution,  which  included  Samuel  Johnston,  John  Johnston, 
and  Thomas  Jones.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  515-516.  Two  days  before 
writing  to  JI,  Samuel  Johnston  confided  to  Joseph  Hewes  that  it  would  be 
"a  strange  piece  of  patchwork";  "it  would  be  easy  for  one  man  to  form  a 
Constitution,  but  it  requires  great  Judgement  to  adopt  it  to  the  Genius  of 
the  people."  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  20th.  April  1776 


Dear  Sir 


We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  a  Constitution.  We  have 
a  meeting  on  it  every  evening  but  can  conclude  on  nothing.  The 
great  difficulty  in  our  way  is  how  to  establish  a  Check  on  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  to  prevent  their  assuming  more 
power  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  Liberties  of  the  People, 
such  as  increasing  the  time  of  their  duration  and  such  like.  Many 
Projects  have  been  proposed,  too  tedious  for  a  Letter  to  communi- 
cate. Some  have  proposed  that  we  should  take  up  the  Plan  of  the 
Connecticut  Constitution  for  a  Ground  work  but  with  some  amend- 
ments, such  as  that  all  the  great  Officers  instead  of  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  people  at  large  should  be  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly— that  the  Judges  of  our  Courts  should  hold  their  offices  during 
good  Behaviour  &c.  After  all  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be 
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no  check  on  the  Representatives  of  the  People  in  a  Democracy 
but  the  people  themselves,  and  in  order  that  the  check  may  be  the 
more  effectual  I  would  have  Annual  elections.  The  Congress  have 
raised  four  new  Regiments  making  in  the  whole  Six  and  three 
Companies  of  light-Horse.  They  are  about  to  strike  a  large  Sum 
of  money  for  paying  them.  General  Lee  promises  us  a  visit  soon. 
I  want  much  to  see  that  Original.1 

Mrs.  Johnston  and  the  Children  are  well.  I  am  far  otherwise, 
but  I  make  a  shift  to  keep  up  tho  with  difficulty. 

Pray  let  my  Sister  Blair  know  I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Patillo;2 
as  soon  as  I  do  she  shall  hear  from  me.  Offer  my  Love  and  Compli- 
ments where  due  and  believe  me  Dear  Sir,  Your  Affectionate 
Brother 

Sam  Johnston 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  General  Charles  Lee,  the  third  ranking  officer  in  the  Continental  army, 
was  on  his  way  south  to  take  command  of  the  Southern  Department  at 
Charleston.  The  ''Original"  is  an  allusion  to  Lee's  eccentric  qualities,  already 
well  known  in  America,  such  as  his  sharp  tongue,  disorderly  appearance,  and 
fondness  for  dogs. 

2Henry  Pattillo,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Orange  and  Granville  counties, 
was  an  active  patriot  who  sought  to  win  over  the  Regulators  and  who 
served  in  several  provincial  congresses.  Henry  A.  White,  Southern  Presby- 
terian Leaders  (New  York:  Neale,  1911),  95-97;  Saunders,  Colonial  Records, 
VIII,  xxxiv,  X  passim;  Durward  T.  Stokes,  "Henry  Pattillo  in  North  Caro- 
lina," NCHR,  XLIV  (Autumn,  1967),  373-391. 


Thomas  Jones  to  James  Iredell 

Sunday  Morng 

Halifax  28th.  April  1776 

My  Worthy  friend, 

You  must  pardon  me  for  not  giving  you  a  line  'ere  this  but  if 
you  really  knew  the  amazing  fatigue  of  business  several  of  us  have 
gone  thro'  you  would  I  am  fully  assured  most  readily  forgive  me. 
In  my  time  have  been  used  to  business  both  Publick  and  private, 
but  never  Yet  experienced  one  fourth  part  of  what  I  now  am  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  undertake.  We  have  no  rest  either  night  or  day. 
The  first  thing  done  in  the  Morning  is  to  prepare  every  Matter 
necessary  for  the  day,  after  breakfast  to  Congress,  there  generally 
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from  9  until  3  o'Clock — no  sitting  a  Minute  after  dinner,  but  to 
the  different  Committees.  Perhaps  one  person  will  be  obliged  to 
attend  four  of  them  between  4  O'Clock  and  9  at  Night.  Then  to 
Supper  et1  this  generally  brings  us  to  12  at  Night.  This  has  been 
the  life  I  have  led  since  my  arrival  here — .  In  short  I  never  was  so 
hurried.  I  was  in  great  expectation  that  it  would  have  been  in  my 
power  to  have  acquainted  you  with  political  affairs  of  Moment, 
but  nothing  as  Yet  is  fairly  dijested  and  the  Most  Material  Busi- 
ness, secret — can  only  therefore  acquaint  you  that  the  army 
affairs  have  taken  up  a  fortnight  of  our  time.  Our  Constitution 
goes  on  but  Slowly.  The  outlines  of  it  made  their  appearance  in 
the  House  for  the  first  time  Yesterday  and  by  the  last  of  this  week 
it  probably  may  be  finished.  The  plan  as  it  now  Stands  will  be 
subject  to  many  Alterations.  At  present  it  is  in  the  following 
Manner:  1st.  a  House  of  the  representatives  of  the  People,  all 
free  House  Holders  of  one  Years  Standing  to  vote  et — 2dly.  a 
Legislative  Council  to  consist  of  one  Member  from  Each  County 
in  the  province  to  sit  as  an  upper  House;  and  these  two  Houses 
are  to  be  a  Check  upon  each  other  as  no  law  can  be  made  without 
the  Consent  of  both  and  none  but  Freeholders  will  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  the  Members  of  this  Council.  Next  an  Executive  Council 
to  consist  of  a  President  and  six  Councellors  to  be  always  sitting 
to  do  all  the  official  business  of  Government — such  as  managing 
the  Army;  issuing  Commissions,  Military  and  Civil;  filling  up 
vacancies;  calling  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  together; 
receiving  Foreign  Embassadors  et  et.  The  President  and  Council 
to  be  elected  annually  as  also  the  assembly  and  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. But  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  president  will  have 
a  right  to  be  chosen  yearly  for  3  yrs.  successively  and  no  more 
until  the  expiration  of  3  yrs.  thereafter.  So  much  for  the  outlines 
of  the  Constitution. 

We  expect  Genl.  Lee  here  every  Moment  on  his  way  to  the 
Southward.  He  has  two  Regiments  in  Virga.  ready  to  assist  this 
province  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  No  Carolina  is  their  first 
object  thinking  that  we  are  the  weakest  of  the  thirteen — in  this 
perhaps  they  may  be  mistaken.  Genl  Lee  holds  these  Regiments 
in  readiness  at  Suffolk  to  assist  as  the  case  may  be  either  No. 
Carolina  or  Virga.  Clinton  is  at  Cape  Fear  waiting  for  Ld.  Corn- 
wallis  and  7  Regiments.  Its  probable  they  may  mean  this  as  a 
feint  to  draw  off  forces  from  Virga.  to  Carolina  and  then  sail 
immediately  and  attack  Virga.  And  as  circumstances  have 
Materially  changed  Since  the  date  of  Lord  Germaine's  Letters  to 
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Govr  Eden  and  Genl.  Clinton  having  discretionary  orders,  its 
impossible  to  say  what  they  will  do,  however  every  necessary 
preparation  is  making  for  their  reception  both  here  and  in  Virga.2 
A  Committee  of  Inquiry  or  in  other  words,  an  examining  Court 
was  appointed  by  the  Congress  to  enquire  et  as  to  the  Conduct  of 
the  prisoners  in  this  Goal  on  our  arrival  here;  we  have  tried  102 
of  them.  This  was  a  troublesome  Job  indeed  and  Sent  off  53  of 
them.  Genl.  McDonold  at  their  head  outof  this  Country.  Theplace 
of  their  destination  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you.  Genl.  Armstrong 
went  thro'  this  Town  the  other  day  on  his  way  to  So.  Carolina  to 
head  the  So.  Carolina  forces — we  have  here  a  printed  Copy  of  the 
So  Carolina  Constitution  which  is  now  in  full  force  with  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  Country.  A  Privateer  from  Philadelphia  of 
16.  4  pounders  actually  engaged  with  and  took  an  Armed  Sloop 
fitted  out  by  Captn  Bellew  and  commanded  by  his  Lieut.  The 
engagement  lasted  one  hour  and  twenty  Minutes.  The  armed 
Sloop  is  torn  all  to  pieces  so  that  it  was  with  dificulty  She  was 
carried  up  to  Philadelphia.  The  Lieut,  and  35  prisoners  arrived 
safe  at  that  City.  Old  Goodrich  is  here  a  Close  prisoner  with  one 
Captn.  George  Blair3  and  others.  Since  Goodrich  was  taken,  the 
pilots  and  others  at  the  Bar  have  taken  another  Tender  by  board- 
ing, having  on  board  1000  lbs.  Gunpowder  and  16  Men.  The  officers 
are  in  New  Bern  Goal  and  the  Men  have  cheerfully  entd  into  the 
Contl  Service.  The  Province  will  instantly  purchase  these  vessels 
et  of  the  pilots  and  send  them  to  the  Bar  as  tenders  to  the  King 
Taminy  and  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  I  do  expect  we  shall  vote 
300,000  to  be  immediately  emitted  for  Continental  purposes  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  believe  that  our  last  Expedition  against  the  Insurgents  will  be 
paid  by  the  united  Colonies  and  every  other  Expence  we  may  be  at 
in  future  as  we  are  considered  as  an  accessory  and  not  a  principal 
in  the  present  disputes.  In  that  case  our  paper  Money  will  be 
upon  a  footing  with  the  Continental.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Johnston 
and  the  Children  are  in  high  health.  Mr  Johnston  call'd  at  my 
Lodgings  this  Morning,  and  bid  me  tell  you  that  he  so  hurried 
he  could  not  write  to  you  by  Vandewater.  This  I  know  to  be  the 
Case.  Mr.  Charlton  has  been  look'd  for  here  every  day  for  these 
ten  days  past  or  I  should  have  wrote  to  him.  My  Complts  to  Mrs. 
Iredell,  Mrs.  Blair,  Mrs.  Dawson  and  all  the  Young  Ladies  of 
both  Families.  I  am  worthy  Sir,  your  friend  and  most  obed  Ser 

Tho:  Jones 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 
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1  Jones  uses  the  French  "et"  for  and  and  also  for  etc. 

2  Jones  possessed  a  better  understanding  of  British  strategy  in  the  South 
in  1776  than  most  historians,  who  have  usually  indicated  that  Clinton's 
principal  objective  was  Charleston.  In  fact,  British  designs  were  to  arouse 
and  support  the  loyalists  in  reestablishing  royal  control  wherever  possible. 
It  was  only  after  learning  of  the  Highlanders'  defeat  at  Moores  Creek  Bridge 
that  Clinton  turned  his  attention  to  Charleston.  Smith,  Loyalists  and  Red- 
coats, 18-31. 

3  John  Goodrich  and  George  Blair  were  Virginia  loyalists  who  operated 
a  tender  off  Ocracoke  Island;  they  were  captured  after  they  had  seized  several 
small  coastal  vessels.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  601,  602;  Pennsylvania 
Packet  (Philadelphia),  May  6,  1776.  Generally  see  Norman  C.  Delaney,  "The 
Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary  War,"  NCHR, 
XXXVI  (January,  1959),  1-17. 


James  Iredell  to  Joseph  Hewes 

Edenton  29th.  April  1776 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  a  few  days  ago  the  favour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the 
26th.  March,  which  I  believe  came  by  Mr  Hooper,  but  I  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  as  I  was  not  at  Halifax.  It  gives  me 
great  concern  to  hear  of  your  ill  state  of  health.  I  wish  it  was  pos- 
sible for  you  to  avoid  such  incessant  application,  as  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  strength  enough  of  constitution  to  bear  it  well.  I  am 
persuaded  your  situation  admits  not  of  much  relaxation,  but  I 
hope  you  will  pay  as  particular  attention  to  your  health  as  is 
consistent  with  it.  By  sedulously  laying  hold  of  every  opportunity 
for  this  purpose  great  things  might  be  effected.  I  showed  Nelly 
your  letter.  She  was  so  much  affected  with  it  that  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  room.  No  circumstance  in  life  could  have  made  her 
more  happy  than  the  present  of  your  picture,  but  the  manner  in 
which  you  mentioned  it  quite  damped  the  joy  such  agreeable 
intelligence  would  otherwise  have  afforded  her. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  and  General  Washington 
for  the  great  kindness  you  both  did  me  about  my  letter.1  My  receiv- 
ing no  answer  to  it,  as  it  happens,  is  no  disappointment  to  me.  I 
have  now  no  thought  or  wish  of  going  home.  My  mind  is  raised 
above  the  sordid  idea  of  providing  for  myself.  I  am  impatient  to 
be  attached  to  my  Friends  in  the  noblest  of  all  causes,  a  struggle 
for  Freedom.  It  is  a  cause  I  have  long  honoured,  and  which,  since 
things  are  come  to  extremity,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  engage  in.  I 
have  no  merit  from  doing  so.  My  Soul  follows  its  natural  inclina- 
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tion,  and  gratifies  its  most  favourite  passion.  In  a  cause  I  believe 
so  just,  and  with  Friends  I  so  highly  honour,  I  could  face  danger 
with  intrepedity,  and  embrace  any  fate  with  pleasure.  I  should  not 
wish  to  survive  the  ruin  of  my  Country,  and  should  think  myself 
disgraced  in  pusillanimously  deserting  the  support  of  her  fallen 
Fortunes.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  our  Oppressors  is  insuffer- 
able, and  the  fury  of  their  Conduct  can  rationally  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  kindle  our  resentment  into  a  fiercer  flame.  When 
I  wrote  you  my  last  letter  we  had  accounts  of  a  favorable  disposi- 
tion towards  us,  and  I  warmly  wished  an  occasion  might  be 
offered  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  once  more  to  this  distracted 
Empire.  I  felt  for  the  dangers  of  my  native  Country,  and  was 
miserable  in  the  fear  of  its  being  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  inso- 
lence of  a  set  of  Tyrants.  This  made  me  hope  that  if  the  great 
point  could  be  secured  slight  circumstances  of  ill  appearance 
might  be  passed  over.  But  things  now  wear  a  quite  different  face. 
The  Ministry  do  not  appear  the  only  blood-thirsty  Men  in  the 
Nation.  They  are  stimulated  by  some  of  the  meanest  wretches  in 
the  Creation,  Men  who  regard  liberty  only  for  themselves  and 
would  tyrannize  over  others.  It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  judge 
properly.  But  I  really  fear  a  majority  of  the  Nation  are  against 
us.  The  contemptible  principles  of  self  interest  (however  mistaken- 
ly pursued),  the  hopes  of  plundering  us,  the  desire  of  unlimited 
taxation,  to  ease  themselves,  appear  to  me  to  carry  away  multi- 
tudes. Unhappy  it  is  that  the  virtuous  and  noble  Minority  who 
prefer  principles  of  equity  and  honour  to  the  savage  desire  of 
Plunder  and  Devestation,  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  rest. 
But  so  it  is.  And  the  County  of  [Berks?]  must  be  among  the 
number. 

The  tyranny  and  infatuation  of  the  Ministry  have  driven  us  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Scarcely  any  hope  of  reconciliation  can 
now  be  entertained.  I  see  things  in  the  most  melancholy  aspect. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  be  firm,  and  to  prepare  for  all  events  with 
fortitude.  My  first  attachment  is  to  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
America;  my  next  to  the  happiness  of  Great  Britain.  If  these  can 
yet  be  found  compatible  most  happy  should  I  be  in  seeing  the 
blessed  union.  If  they  cannot,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  bitter- 
ness of  the  struggle,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  support  the  former 
against  the  latter.  Ye  Gods,  what  havock  does  ambition  make 
among  your  works! 

You  will  undoubtedly  have  regular  accounts  from  Halifax. 
Little  has  yet  been  done  but  the  passing  an  order  to  raise  four 
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new  regiments,  and  three  Companies  of  light  horse.  A  fifth  regi- 
ment, I  hear,  is  in  contemplation.  They  are  very  busy  now  in 
framing  a  Constitution  for  us,  and  they  proceed  with  great  deli- 
cacy in  it.  A  variety  of  plans  is  offered,  and  night  and  day  ivise 
and  unwise  heads  are  ruminating  upon  them. 

I  need  give  you  no  particulars,  because  it  is  impossible  that  you 
should  not  have  regular  and  frequent  intelligence  from  there. 

I  enclose  you  some  hair  of  both  Mrs.  Iredell's  Sisters,  part  of 
which,  according  to  you  request,  is  intended  for  you.  Mrs.  Iredell 
is  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  care  about  the  locket, 
and  wishes  both  kinds  of  hair  to  be  platted  together  in  a  plain 
manner. 

I  shall  probably,  now  that  I  mean  to  free  myself  from  all 
restraint,  and  as  you  pay  no  postage,  trouble  you  with  frequent 
letters.  I  at  the  same  time  make  it  a  condition  that  you  use  no 
ceremony,  and  never  write  to  me  but  when  you  are  quite  degagee 
and  easy.  I  shall  wish  for  your  letters,  but  I  shall  be  more  anxious 
for  your  health,  and  it  would  make  me  unhappy  if  I  had  any  rea- 
son to  think  that  I  was  concerned  in  your  loss  of  it. 

But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  smart  action  lately  performed  at 
our  Bar.  There  were  two  tenders  there  going  out  with  some  prizes 
they  had  taken.  Two  of  the  Vessels  were  too  late  for  the  tide,  and 
obliged  to  wait,  and  one  Tender  remained  with  them.  In  the  night 
time  a  number  of  the  Pilots  and  others  boarded  the  Tender  in 
boats  and  carried  her  and  the  prizes  immediately  up  to  Newbern. 
Old  Goodrich  had  the  command  of  the  Tender,  and  having  been 
thinned  of  men  to  put  on  board  the  prizes  had  only  with  him  three 
or  four  Negroes,  and  hearing  the  noise  of  the  oars  just  as  they 
approached  near  the  vessel  ordered  the  Negroes  to  fire,  but  upon 
a  gun  being  presented  at  him  (which  snapped  in  the  pan)  he  imme- 
diately delivered  the  Vessel  up.  J.  Buchanan  and  A.  Campbell 
owned  one  of  the  Vessels  that  were  thus  retaken,  and  were  going 
out  to  Madeira. 

Mrs.  Blair  and  Mrs.  Iredell  desire  their  best  Compliments  to 
you,  and  join  with  me  in  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  your  health.  And  they  add  their  requests  to  mine,  that  you 
will  improve  every  moment  for  the  truly  valuable  purpose  of  put- 
ting it  on  a  good  footing. 

Adieu!  my  dear  Sir.  May  Heaven  bless  you!  I  am  at  all  times, 
with  the  greatest  sincerity,  and  high  respect,  Your  most  affection- 
ate and  obedient  servant 

Jas.  Iredell 
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RC  (Hayes  Papers,  UNC). 


1  See  Hewes  to  JI,  March  26,  1776,  above;  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary," 
above. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  2d.  May  1776 


Dear  Sir 


Affairs  here  have  taken  a  turn  within  a  few  days  past.  All  Ideas 
of  forming  a  permanent  Constitution  are  at  this  time  laid  aside. 
It  is  now  proposed  for  the  present  to  establish  a  Council  to  sit 
constantly  and  County  Committees  to  sit  at  certain  fixed  Periods, 
but  nothing  is  concluded.1 

We  find  it  necessary  to  emit  a  very  large  Sum  of  paper  Money 
on  the  present  emergency,  a  circumstance  which  gives  me  more 
concern  than  any  thing  else  and  yet  it  seems  unavoidable.  You  can 
easily  see  the  evils  attending  this  Measure. 

I  am  perfectly  well  this  morning  and  have  leave  to  be  absent 
from  the  Service  of  the  House  in  order  to  prepare  my  publick 
Accounts  for  a  Settlement.2  Allen  Jones  is  Vice  President. 

I  heard  from  my  family  yesterday.  They  were  all  well.  Offer  my 
Love  and  Compliments  where  due  and  believe  me  Dear  Sir  Your 
Affectionate  Brother  and  humble  Servant 

Saml  Johnston 

RC  (Whitaker  Papers,  UNC).  Addressed  "James  Iredell  Esquire  at  Eden- 
ton  by  favr.  of  Mr.  Bodham."  Endorsed  "Halifax  2d.  May  1776.  Sam  Johnston." 
A  much  later  notation,  possibly  in  the  hand  of  JI,  Jr.,  reads:  "for  J.  S.  Jones 
of  ShoccoN  York  5th  Jan:    1834." 


1  By  April  30,  1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  had  already  arrived  at  its 
decision  not  to  complete  a  constitution  at  the  time,  for  on  that  day  a  committee 
was  established  to  set  up  a  temporary  government.  The  Provincial  Congress, 
on  May  4,  adopted  the  committee  report  calling  for  a  council  of  safety,  which 
possessed  powers  comparable  to  those  of  the  old  provincial  council.  It  seems 
significant  that  Johnston  was  not  elected  to  the  at-large  position  on  the 
thirteen-man  council,  as  he  had  on  the  previous  council;  nor  was  he  chosen  to 
sit  for  the  Edenton  district,  where  Thomas  Jones  and  Whitmill  Hill  were 
elected.  Even  so,  the  continuity  between  the  councils  was  largely  maintained 
since  eight  of  thirteen  members  of  the  new  council  had  also  served  on  the 
former  body.  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  579-581. 

2  Johnston  writes  of  his  post  as  treasurer  of  the  northern  district. 
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Thomas  Jones  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  7th  May  1776 

Dear  Sir, 

I  acknowledge  with  great  pleasure  the  receipt  of  your  very 
Polite  and  Sensible  favour  by  Captn.  Payne.1  We  have  not  at  this 
time  a  Moment  to  Spare,  therefore  you  must  pardon  my  not  giving 
you  at  this  time  so  long  a  letter  as  my  last.  I  have  only  to  tell  you 
that  the  Constitution  for  the  present  is  laid  over  and  will  be  taken 
up  again  next  October  at  which  time  you  must  be  a  judge.  The 
matter  is  finally  settled  and  determined  upon.  Your  amiable  Char- 
acter and  abilities  are  well  known  to  many  who  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Dr.  Burke  presents  his  best  Compliments 
to  you.  That  Gentn.  and  myself  lodge  in  the  same  house  together 
and  have  frequent  Communion  with  each  other  on  politicks, 
defence  of  the  Country  et.  Our  whole  time  has  been  taken  up  here 
in  raising  and  Arming  Men  and  making  every  necessary  Military 
arrangement.  The  word  is  war  or  as  Virgil  expresses  it  bella 
horrida  bella.  2000  Ministerial  Troops  are  in  Cape  Fear  River, 
5000  more  hourly  expected.  To  oppose  the  whole  will  require  a 
large  force  but  large  as  it  May  be  amply  supplied  from  this  prov- 
ince only — tho  Genl  Lee  has  on  the  frontiers  of  this  Province  3000 
brave  Men  ready  to  assist  us.  We  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
Striking  half  a  Million  of  Money  to  carry  on  the  war.  This  will 
perhaps  Strike  you  with  astonishment  but  when  I  see  you  shall 
have  it  my  power  to  make  you  very  easy  on  that  head.  I  have  a 
glorious  Magazine  of  Matters  of  Every  sort  for  you.  Therefore 
prepare  yourself  to  laugh  abundantly.  My  best  Compliments  to 
Mrs.  Iredell,  Mrs.  Blair,  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  the  Young  Ladies. 
Shall  be  at  home  sometime  next  week.  I  am  almost  worn  down 
with  business  and  my  wish  is  that  on  my  return  I  may  enjoy  one 
week's  peace  and  quietness — longer  I  do  not  ask  for.  I  am  in  great 
haste.  Dear  Sir,  Your  friend  &  Obed.  hble  Servt. 

Tho.  Jones. 

My  Complts  to  Captn.  Hardy  and  shall  write  him  to  Morrow 
Morning. 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 
1  Not  found. 
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Joseph  Heives  to  James  Iredell 

Philadelphia,  17th  May,  1776 


Dear  Sir: 


This  being  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer  (or  in  Vulgar 
language  Congress  Sunday)  I  mean  to  steal  as  much  time  from 
my  private  devotions  as  will  serve  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  agreeable  favour  of  the  29th  ultimo,1  which  has  just  reached 
me.  Complaints  of  distresses  made  to  our  friends  it  is  said  is  some 
alleviation  of  them.  I  cannot  say  the  observation  is  true;  however, 
I  must  complain  a  little.  An  obstinate  ague  and  Fever,  or  rather 
an  Intermitting  Fever,  persecutes  me  continually;  I  have  no  way 
to  remove  it  unless  I  retire  from  Congress  and  from  public  busi- 
ness; this  I  am  determined  not  to  do  till  N.  Carolina  sends  a  fur- 
ther delegation,  provided  I  am  able  to  crawl  to  the  Congress 
Chambers.  So  much  for  self.  A  little  politicks  and  I  have  done. 
Much  of  our  time  is  employed  in  raising  men,  making  Cannon, 
muskets,  and  merely  finding  out  ways  and  means  of  supplying 
our  Troops  with  Cloathes,  provisions  and  ammunition.  We  appear 
to  have  everything  we  want.  We  resolve  to  raise  regiments,  resolve 
to  make  cannon,  resolve  to  make  and  import  muskets,  powder 
and  cloathing,  but  it  is  a  melancholly  fact  that  near  half  of  our 
men,  Cannon,  muskets,  powder,  cloathes,  &c,  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  but  on  paper.  We  are  not  discouraged  at  this;  if  our 
situation  was  ten  times  worse  I  could  not  agree  to  give  up  our 
cause.  To  the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain  has  been  added  near 
half  of  Germany,  25,000  Hessians,  Waldeckers,  and  others  have 
been  expected  for  some  time  past.  Indeed,  the  report  of  this  day  is, 
that  a  large  detachment  of  them  with  the  Commissioners  are 
arrived  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  are  coming 
here  to  treat  with  Congress;  in  the  mean  time  the  former  are  to 
wait  the  event  of  the  Treaty;  if  it  succeeds  not,  they  are  to  spread 
the  horrors  and  devastations  of  War  from  one  end  of  the  Continent 
to  the  other.  Whether  this  be  true  or  only  the  lye  of  the  day,  I 
know  not.  It  is  too  true  that  a  great  number  of  them,  Germans, 
are  taken  into  British  pay.  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  your 
Congress  at  Halifax  since  the  22d  of  April.2  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  they  go  on  in  forming  a  Constitution,  and  more  anxious  to 
know  how  they  defend  their  Country,  for  I  expect  a  formal  attack 
has  been  made  on  it  before  this  day.  This  you  will  receive  by  Mr. 
Lowther,  to  whom  I  must  refer  you.  He  is  just  from  headquarters 
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and  will  be  able  to  give  you  some  account  of  our  Army.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Iredell  and  Mrs.  Blair.  You  and  they  have  always 
the  best  wishes  of  Dear  Sir,  Your  much  obliged  and  very  huml 
Svt, 

Joseph  Hewes 

Tr  (William  Hooper  Papers,  A&H).  Copy,  made  later,  in  unknown  hand. 


1  JPs  letter  in  which  he  had  mentioned  his  earlier  interest  in  returning  to 
England.  Unfortunately,  Hewes  failed  to  comment  on  JI's  intriguing  missive. 

2  Since  Hewes  had  received  word  from  Halifax  as  late  as  April  22,  he 
probably  knew  that  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  was  experiencing  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  on  the  contents  of  a  state  constitution.  For  the  decision  to 
postpone  further  work  on  the  document,  see  Samuel  Johnston  to  JI,  May  2, 
1776,  above. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Halifax  31st.  May  17761 
My  dear  Hannah 

I  have  often  threatened  to  write  to  you  and  have  sat  down  more 
than  once  for  that  purpose  but  some-how  or  other  I  never  could 
find  matter  for  a  letter,  whether  it  was  that  I  thought  you  expected 
something  better  from  me  than  I  was  capable  of  executing  and 
that  falling  short  of  your  expectations  I  should  suffer  something 
in  your  good  opinion  and  my  Vanity  could  not  bear  a  shock  of  that 
kind  or  what  else  might  be  the  reason  I  cant  tell  but  I  am  now 
determined  at  any  rate  to  entitle  myself  to  a  Letter  from  you,  for 
I  have  seen  you  so  seldom  of  late  that  we  shall  be  as  great  Strang- 
ers as  if  we  lived  an  hundred  Miles  a  part  unless  I  can  prevail 
on  you  to  correspond  with  me. 

I  had  a  tolerable  agreeable  Journey  up  considering  the  heat  of 
the  Weather,  I  keep  my  health  pretty  well  and  have  just  Business 
enough  to  confine  me  to  the  Town.  Instead  of  Politicks  the  general 
Topick  of  Conversation  in  this  place  is  Horses,  a  Subject  tho 
apparently  perfectly  understood  and  repeatedly  talked  over  seems 
never  to  be  exhausted.  Indeed  when  I  first  came  up  General  Lee 
and  his  dogs  had  entirely  supplanted  the  Horses,  a  number  of  little 
Anecdotes  are  told  of  them,  among  others,  the  General  will  not 
suffer  Spado  to  eat  Bacon  for  Breakfast  (a  practice  very  general 
both  with  the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  in  this  part  of  the  Country) 
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lest  it  should  make  him  stupid.  This  piece  of  Satire  however  has 
not  prejudiced  him  in  their  good  opinion.  He  is  considered  as  a 
very  polite,  well-bred  and  sensible  Gentleman  by  every  one  I  have 
heard  speak  of  him,  making  allowances  for  a  few  Oddities,  which 
all  great  men  are  indulged  in,  and  were  not  so  many  as  they  had 
reason  from  Report  to  expect. 

Give  my  Love  to  Mr.  Iredell,  our  Sister  and  the  Children.  I 
don't  write  to  him  but  hope  he  will  excuse  it  and  not  neglect  writ- 
ing to  me  for  that  reason.  It  now  grows  late  and  the  bearer  sets 
out  early  in  the  morning.  I  have  therefore  only  to  add  that  I  am 
most  Truly,  My  dear  Hannah  Your  most  Affectionate  Brother 

Sam  Johnston 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Addressed  "Mrs  Iredell  at  Edenton." 


1  Since  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  had  adjourned  on  May  14,  1776 — 
scheduled  to  meet  again  as  the  Fifth  Provincial  Congress  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 10 — Johnston  was  back  in  Halifax  for  other  reasons,  perhaps  in  his 
capacity  as  treasurer  of  the  northern  district,  which  involved  him  in  the 
issuing  of  paper  currency  and  the  payment  of  moneys  for  military  supplies. 
Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  589. 


James  Iredell  to  Joseph  Hewes 

Edenton  9th.  June  1776 

Dear  Sir: 

I  begin  to  be  troublesome,  I  fear.  I  wrote  you  only  last  [.  .  .]  ,l 
and  now  am  about  it  again.  I  have  not,  however,  much  to  say.  I 
certainly  should  not  have  wrote  at  all  if  you  had  any  postage;2 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case  I  hazard  a  few  lines.  We  have  a  report 
by  credible  People  from  Newbern,  that  the  Kings  Troops  have  all 
left  Cape  Fear.  General  Lee  about  10  minutes  before  he  set  off 
from  Newbern  to  go  there  received  a  letter  which  gave  him  reason 
to  apprehend  they  intended  it,  and  since  it  is  said  undoubted 
information  had  issued  that  they  were  actually  good.  The  place  of 
their  destination  is  uncertain  and  it  seems  most  probable  that 
they  are  gone  either  to  South  Carolina  or  Virginia  or  perhaps  in 
separate  bodies  to  both,  as  it  is  conjectured  by  some;  there  they 
may  perhaps  attempt  landing  between  Cape  Fear  and  Charles 
Town,  and  that  way  penetrating  into  the  back  country.  There  are 
about  300  light  horse  established  between  Cross  Creek  and  the 
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only  place  where  it  is  imagined  they  could  attempt  landing  (The 
name  of  which  I  have  forgot)  but  where  it  seems  there  is  very 
shallow  water  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  These  light  horse 
will  be  able  to  discover,  and  to  give  intelligence.  General  Lee  staid 
only  one  day  at  Newbern,  and  his  Virginia  Regiment  marched 
directly  from  Halifax  to  Cape  Fear  by  the  upper  road.  I  have 
always  been  cautious  in  mentioning  any  report  I  hear  at  these 
times  when  so  many  idle  false  ones  are  continually  propegated, 
but  thought  I  had  extremely  good  authority  for  mentioning  to 
you  that  General  Lee  intended  to  rendezvous  his  troops  for  the 
present  at  Newbern.  I  believe,  however,  I  had  the  caution  to  tell 
it  to  you  only  as  a  report,  a  word  for  which  great  allowances  must 
be  made  now-a-days. 

I  enclose  you  Copies  of  an  address  from  the  People  of  Newbern 
to  the  General  and  his  Answer,  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  wherein 
he  does  an  honour  to  this  Province  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of.  Com- 
parative Compliments  must  always  have  some  better  grounds  than 
absolute  ones. 

Mr.  Smith  is  at  Williamsburg,  or  some  other  place  in  Virginia. 
He  went  a  few  days  ago.  You  will  undoubtedly  hear  fully  from 
him  there. 

I  wish  much  to  know  the  truth  about  the  people  of  Maryland. 
[We  are  told]  they  refuse  to  alter  their  form  of  government,  and 
this  is  construed  by  many  as  proof  of  great  disaffection.  I  only 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  unwillingness  to  come  into  this  measure, 
and  Independency  which  may  be  the  consequence  until  the  very 
last  necessity,  which  they  choose  to  make  themselves  judges  of.  I 
can  never  believe  they  will  be  guilty  of  such  abandoned  infamy 
as  to  desert  a  cause  they  were  so  forward  to  engage  in.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  really  think  there  is  an  evident  indecency  and  incon- 
gruity (and  have  long  so)  in  conducting  business  in  the  name  of 
the  King  when  we  were  in  arms  against  him:  and  the  direction 
of  the  Congress  on  this  subject  I  conceive  ought  to  be  obeyed.  For 
there  is,  as  I  conceive,  this  material  difference  between  such  a 
conduct  and  express  declaration  of  Independence;  that  in  the 
former  case  reconciliation  is  practicable;  in  the  other  any  hopes 
or  intention  of  it  is  absolutely  renounced.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
I  do  clearly  think,  that  a  majority  of  voices  alone  ought  not  (indeed 
they  cannot)  carry  it,  but  it  must  be  individually  consented  to  by 
each  Province.  But  [the  former  being  a  mere  incident]3  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Confederacy,  calculated  for  conducting 
it  with  [greatest]  dignity  and  still  having  in  view  a  re-union  as 
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possible,  I  think  it  was  a  proper  object  of  the  Congress'  attention; 
and  ought  universally  to  be  obeyed.  Our  situation  is  so  unhappy, 
that  a  declaration  of  absolute  Independence  may  become  neces- 
sary before  a  distant  body  can  be  collected,  and  therefore  I  think 
the  members  of  the  Congress  ought  to  have  full  powers  to  declare 
it  when  the  melancholy  exigence  shall  arrive.  I  do  not  view  the 
subject  as  a  matter  of  ambition;  in  my  opinion  it  is  criminal  and 
impolitic  to  consider  it  in  that  light,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity; 
and  in  this  case,  in  spite  of  every  consequence  (and  many  bad  ones 
may  be  dreaded)  I  should  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  acceding  to  it. 

Nelly  was  so  ambitious  to  thank  you  for  your  picture  in  a  long 
letter  that  she  had  not  finished  it  when  the  Post  went  away.  I 
now  enclose  it.  Your  Negroes  have  been  coming  to  see  your  pic- 
ture and  were  transported  with  it.  I  met  Cam  at  the  door  one  day, 
and  brought  him  in.  He  was  in  a  perfect  ecstasy — Master  every 
bit,  says  he;  Ah!  The  old  Gentleman  is  grown  handsome.  Mr.  Smith 
has  made  a  Gentleman  of  him,  once  more.  He  has  carried  him  into 
Virginia. 

Nelly  has  wrote  you,  that  Mr.  Allen  went  away  from  here  some 
little  time  ago  for  the  Augusta  Springs.  He  had  had,  poor  fellow! 
a  terrible  time  of  it,  but  was  pretty  much  recovered  when  he  went 
from  here;  enough  so  to  mend  with  ease.  And  in  letters  Mr.  Cruith 
reed,  from  him  a  few  days  after  he  went  away,  he  mentioned  he  is 
much  better,  and  had  procured  letters  of  Introduction  to  many 
on  the  road  from  Gentlemen  to  whom  he  carried  letters,  and  who 
had  shown  him  great  civilities. 

I  repeat  again,  that  if  you  excuse  my  scribbling  to  you  so  much, 
it  is  all  I  expect,  and  hope  for,  unless  when  you  find  yourself  in  a 
disposition  and  pleasure  enough  to  relieve  yourself  from  a 
labyrinth  of  politics  by  either  railing  or  laughing,  you  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  [write]  me. 

May  God  grant  you  better  health,  and  every  felicity  is  the 
constant  and  anxious  wish  of  Dear  Sir  your  most  obliged  and 
faithful  Servant 

Jas  Iredell 

RC  (Hayes  Papers,  UNC). 


1  McRee,  Iredell,  II,  Appendix,  597,  says  "week,"  which  is  a  doubtful  reading 
of  the  word. 

2  Here  McRee,  Iredell,  II,  Appendix,  597,  silently  adds  "to  pay." 

3  Line     blurred.      Bracketed     words     taken     from     McRee,     Iredell,     II, 
Appendix,  598. 
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Natha?iiel  Dukinfield  to  James  Iredell 

Lewes  in  Sussex,  10th  June,  1776 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  Jan.  last  (but  not  the  one  you 
had  written  a  few  days  before),1  giving  me  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pearson.2  This  morning  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  a  mail 
would  be  dispatched  to-morrow  night  for  New  York,  and  I  had 
just  time  to  write  to  my  mother  under  cover  to  Mr.  Lowther,  at 
New  York,  as  you  desired;  but  as  another  mail  will  be  dispatched 
this  week  to  the  southern  provinces,  I  hope  you  will  receive  this. 
A  few  days  before  I  received  your  letter,  Mr.  Elmsly  had  acquaint- 
ed me  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Pearson.  I  fear  my  mother  will  not 
have  much  to  claim  as  legatee,  though  she  may  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  as  executrix.  I  assure  you  if  he  has  been  as  incorrect  in 
all  his  affairs  as  in  those  where  I  have  been  unluckily  connected 
with  him,  I  would  not  undertake  to  adjust  them.  I  have  long  had 
a  very  mean  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that  of 
late  I  have  reason  to  doubt  his  principles;  but  perhaps  he  thought 
he  might  treat  me,  and  take  any  liberties,  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
more  out  of  compliment  to  my  mother,  and  my  expecting  to  return 
soon,  than  from  any  expectation  of  his  great  management,  that 
he  was  first  intrusted  with  the  management  and  direction  of  my 
affairs:  and  I  thought  they  were  so  trifling,  that  I  continued  him. 
But  I  have  long  been  so  dissatisfied  with  him,  that,  had  it  been  in 
my  power,  I  should  before  now  have  been  in  Carolina,  and  endeav- 
ored to  prevail  upon  other  persons,  whose  judgment  I  have  a 
greater  opinion  of,  to  undertake  for  me  the  direction  of  them. 

I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  feuds  will  (as  well  for 
the  general,  as  any  private  advantage)  be  honorably,  steadfastly, 
and  speedily  settled,  and  then  I  hope  once  more  to  visit  Carolina, 
though  it  can  be  but  for  a  few  months,  as  my  military  engagements 
will  not  permit  me  to  require  a  longer  absence.  Mr.  Pearson's 
conduct  in  regard  to  Dickenson  has  displeased  me  very  much; 
and  I  am  sorry  if  his  account  is  not  settled  before  this  time,  for 
Mr.  Pearson  must  have  received  money  on  my  account  from 
David  Turner — much  more  than  was  necessary  to  discharge  all 
my  debts;  and  in  this  expectation  I  refused  to  pay  his  account  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson;  but  if  it  should  not  yet  be  paid  I  hope  Dickenson 
will  not  be  uneasy  about  it,  though  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  his 
demand  for  interest  before  he  sent  me  his  bill.  I  told  Mr.  Wilkinson 
that  as  soon  as  I  was  ascertained  that  the  account  was  not  paid 
in  Carolina,  I  would  pay  him  the  bill  with  interest  from  Jan., 
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1775.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pearson  dated  10th  Jan.,  1775, 
wherein  he  says,  "Turner  has  not  paid  me  one  shilling;"  but  if 
Turner  is  to  be  credited,  he  paid  him  in  May,  1774  (according  to 
his  letter  to  me  dated  18th  June,  1775),  £44,  though  not  the  whole 
in  money.  I  gave  Mr.  Pearson  such  positive  directions  (and  since 
repeated  them)  for  the  payment  of  this  account  that  I  hope  it  is 
done.  Mr.  Pearson  wrote  me  in  Oct.  last  that  my  lands  were  to  be 
leased  out  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  and  that  I  should  see  the 
terms  in  the  packet  sent  me  by  the  Commerce  (Messenger's  brig), 
but  upon  making  every  enquiry  that  I  possibly  could,  from  the 
master  of  that  vessel,  I  never  could  discover  that  there  had  ever 
been  any  paper  or  letter  put  on  board  for  me,  though  Mr.  Pearson 
told  me  that  all  my  papers  and  accounts  were  sent  by  her. 

Mr.  Pearson's  brig  has  been  very  unlucky — she  struck  on  the 
North  Key  of  Cuba,  and  lay  ashore  about  52  hours,  and  in  Jan.  got 
to  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  where  she  put  in  to  refit,  and  remains  there 
now,  but  is  expected  in  a  very  few  days  in  Bristol.  When  she 
arrives  there  I  shall  go  and  meet  Mr.  Elmsly,  under  whose  direc- 
tion she  is  to  be.  I  have  desired  my  mother  to  take  the  care  of  my 
affairs  at  present,  and  to  advise  with  you  and  Mr.  Johnston.  I 
hope  to  see  you  next  year. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  condole  with  you,  my  dear  friend,  on  the 
loss  of  Miss  Johnston.3  Each  of  that  family  is  so  estimable,  that 
the  loss  is  irreparable.  Poor  Berry  will  be  a  great  loss  to  New 
Berne.  Has  he  left  any  family?  Knox  I  hardly  knew.  I  should 
have  told  you  I  had  been  lieutenant  four  months. 

I  beg  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Iredell,  Mrs.  Blair,  Mrs.  Dawson, 
Mr.  Johnston's  family,  and  all  my  other  friends,  and  believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  Yours  most  sincerely, 

Nat.  Dukinfield 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  323-324). 


1  Letters  not  found. 

2  John  Pearson  was  Dukinfield' s  stepfather. 

3  Anne  Johnston,  sister  of  Hannah  Iredell,  died  of  unknown  causes  sometime 
in  1776. 

The  King  v.  Copeland  and  others1 

North  Carolina 
Chowan  County 
[June,  1776] 

At  an  Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  held  for  the 
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said  County  at  the  Court  house  in  Eden  ton  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  six  before  the  Worshipful  Robert  Hardy,  William  Boyd, 
and  Jacob  Hunter,  Esquires,  three  of  his  Majesty's  Justices 
assigned  to  keep  the  Peace  in  the  said  County,  and  others  of  his 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  said  Court. 

The  Jurors  for  our  Lord  the  King  upon  their  Oath  present,  that 
Josiah  Copeland,  Jeremiah  Spikes,  Dempsey  Bond,  and  Cader 
Hill,  late  of  the  County  aforesaid  Planters,  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
January,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain  &c.  with  force  and  arms 
at  the  County  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  one  Christopher  Gale,2  in 
the  peace  of  God  and  our  said  Lord  the  King  then  and  there  being, 
did  make  an  Assault;  and  him  the  said  Christopher  Gale  then  and 
there  did  beat,  wound,  and  ill  treat,  and  other  Wrongs  to  the  said 
Christopher  Gale  then  and  there  did,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
said  Christopher  Gale,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King,  his  Crown,  and  Dignity. 

Jas  Iredell     Attorney  for  the  King3 

MS  (Chowan  Criminal  Action  Papers,  A&H).  Presentment  to  grand  jury 
in  JI's  hand. 


1  Josiah  Copeland,  later  a  Chowan  assemblyman,  and  his  fellow  defendants 
were  influential  citizens,  although  Bond  had  been  in  trouble  the  previous  year 
for  violating  the  Continental  Association  by  engaging  in  a  horse  race. 
Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  IX,  1133-1134. 

2  Christopher  Gale  was  a  son  of  a  former  chief  justice  and  a  relative  of 
other  prominent  Gales.  The  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill,  and  the  court 
issued  a  writ  of  capias.  The  final  outcome  of  the  case  is  not  known.  Chowan 
State  Dockets,  1774-1780,  A&H. 

3  The  document  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  shows  that,  even  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Halifax  Resolves,  April  12,  1776,  the  Chowan  inferior  court 
was  still  conducting  business  in  the  name  of  the  king,  a  rather  ridiculous 
inconsistency  in  JI's  opinion.  See  JI  to  Hewes,  June  9,  1776,  above. 


The  King  v.  James  Garrett1  the  elder 

North  Carolina 
Chowan  County 
[June,  1776] 

At  the  Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  begun  and 
held  for  the  said  County  at  the  Courthouse  in  Edenton  on  the  third 
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Tuesday  in  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  six,  before  the  Worshipful  Robert  Hardy,  William 
Boyd,  and  Jacob  Hunter  Esquires,  three  of  his  Majesty's  Justices 
assigned  to  keep  the  Peace  of  the  said  County,  and  the  rest  of  his 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  said  Court. 

The  Jurors  for  our  Lord  the  King  upon  their  Oath  present,  that 
James  Garrett  the  elder  late  of  the  County  aforesaid  on  the  sixth 
day  of  [June?]  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  George  the  third  King  of  Great  Britain  &c.  with  force  and 
arms  at  the  County  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  one  Ruth  Cotterell  in 
the  peace  of  God,  and  our  said  Lord  the  King  then  and  there  being, 
did  make  an  Assault,  and  her  the  said  Ruth  Cotterell  then  and 
there  with  force  and  arms  falsly,  unlawfully,  and  injuriously,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  said  Ruth  Cotterell,  without  any  legal  war- 
rant, authority,  or  justifiable  cause,  did  imprison  and  detain  for 
the  space  of  nine  hours  and  until  the  tenth  day  of  the  said  month, 
and  the  said  James  Garrett  other  wrongs  to  the  said  Ruth  Cot- 
terell then  and  there  did,  to  the  great  damage  of  our  said  Lord  the 
King,  his  Crown,  and  Dignity.2 

Jas  Iredell     Attorney  for  the  King 

MS  (Chowan  Criminal  Action  Papers,  A&H).  Presentment  to  grand  jury 
in  JI's  hand. 


1  James  Garrett,  a  planter,  was  also  a  Chowan  assemblyman. 

2  The  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill.  Later  the  suit  was  extended  to  include 
Garrett's  son  and  several  others.  Both  Garretts  pleaded  guilty.  Chowan  State 
Dockets,  1774-1780,  A&H. 


A  Declaration  By  The  Vestry  Of  St.  Paul's  Church 

[Eden ton  June  19,  1776] 

We  the  subscribers  professing  our  allegiance  to  the  King  and 
acknowledging  the  Constitutional  executive  power  of  government, 
do  solemnly  profess,  testify  and  declare  that  we  do  absolutely  be- 
lieve that  neither  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  nor  any 
member  or  constituent  branch  thereof  have  a  right  to  impose 
taxes  upon  these  Colonies,  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  thereof; 
and  that  all  attempts  by  fraud  or  force  to  establish  and  exercise 
such  claims  and  powers  are  violations  of  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  people  and  ought  to  be  resisted  to  the  utmost  and  that  the 
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people  of  this  province  singly  and  collectively  are  bound  by  the 
acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Continental  and  the  provincial  Con- 
gress, because  in  both  they  are  freely  represented  by  persons 
Chosen  by  themselves;  and  we  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  promise 
and  engage  under  the  sanction  of  virtue,  honour  and  the  sacred 
love  of  liberty  and  our  Country  to  maintain  and  support  all  and 
every  the  Acts,  resolutions,  and  regulations  of  the  said  Continen- 
tal and  provincial  Congress  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  ability. 
In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  hands  this  19th  of 
June  1776. 

Richard  Hoskins  David  Rice  Aaron  Hill 

Pelatiah  Walton  Wm.  Hinton  Thos.  Bonner 

Wm.  Boyd  Tho.  Benbury  Jacob  Hunter 

John  Beasley  William  Bennet  William  Roberts 

Tr  (St.  Paul  Parish  Records,  UNC).  Copied  from  an  "old  Parish  Register 
by  Jos.  Blount  Cheshire."  The  document  has  erroneously  been  described  as  a 
declaration  of  independence.  In  fact,  it  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  that,  at  such 
a  late  date  and  following  the  Halifax  Resolves,  it  professes  such  strong  senti- 
ments toward  the  king  and  "the  Constitutional  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment." One  wonders  whether  the  copyist  is  correct  about  the  date;  the  year 
1775  would  seem  more  plausible. 


Joseph  Hewes  to  James  Iredell 

Philada.  28th  June  1776 


Dear  Sir 


I  have  to  thank  you  for  two  Letters,  and  believe  me  I  do  it  most 
heartily.  You  are  almost  the  only  Correspondent  I  have  in  No. 
Carolina,  but  more  of  this  next  opportunity.  At  present  I  confine 
my  self  to  news.  Burgoyne  with  a  large  force  is  arrived  in  Canada. 
Genl  Sullivan  sent  2000  Men  under  Genl.  Thompson  to  engage  a 
party  of  the  Kings  Troops  that  were  about  forty  Miles  below  head 
quarters  towards  Quebec,  but  unluckily  the  evening  before 
Thompson  came  up  with  them  they  had  been  reinforced  by 
Burgoyne  with  several  regiments  just  arrived.  Notwithstanding 
the  superior  force  Thompson  engaged  them,  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  150  men  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  In  the  retreat  Thomp- 
son and  five  or  Six  officers  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  party  of 
Canadians  who  tho  they  were  supposed  to  be  our  friends  found  this 
a  lucky  time  to  make  their  peace  with  the  strongest  party.  Our 
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whole  Army  are  retreated  to  the  Isle  a  Noir,  a  little  on  this  side 
St.  Johns.  1500  of  them  have  the  Small  Pox,  out  of  three  Regiments 
not  more  than  fifty  able  to  bear  arms.  We  hope  to  keep  possession 
of  the  Lakes.  A  damnable  Plott  has  been  discovered  in  New  York. 
There  hellish  Tories  had  concerted  a  plan  to  Murder  General 
Washington  and  Several  other  Generals,  Blow  up  the  Magazine  and 
Spike  up  all  the  Cannon.1  They  waited  only  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Kings  Troops  when  this  plan  was  to  have  been  executed.  The 
General  has  not  yet  got  to  the  Bottom  of  this  affair.  Many  persons 
are  taken  up  and  imprisoned,  some  persons  of  Note  among  them, 
the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the  famous  Major  Rogers  &c.  &c,  It  is  said 
Govr.  Tryon  is  concerned,  but  he  is  safe  on  board  a  Kings 
Ship  at  Sandy  Hook.  So  much  for  the  dark  side.  Things  go  a  little 
better  in  another  Quarter.  Our  Continental  Vessels  of  war  and 
some  Privateers  have  taken  lately  at  different  time  and  places 
Six  large  Transport  Ships  from  Scotland,  having  in  all  near  600 
of  Frasiers  Regiment  of  highlanders  on  board  with  their  Baggage, 
Arms,  provisions  &c.  An  express  that  came  half  an  hour  ago  in- 
forms that  he  saw  upwards  of  200  of  these  march  out  of  Boston  in 
order  to  be  confined  in  the  Jails  in  the  Country.  He  says  they  are 
fine  Men,  have  all  New  regimentals,  Scarlet  faced  with  blue.  He 
came  out,  he  says,  with  them  and  heard  Many  of  them  curse  most 
bitterly  both  King  and  Parliament  for  deceiving  them.  They  had 
been  told  not  a  Rebel  would  be  found  on  the  Sea  Coast,  that  they 
had  all  fled  fifty  or  Sixty  miles  back  in  the  Country  and  that  they 
were  sent  here  to  enjoy  the  Lands  which  the  Rebells  had  forsaken. 
They  did  not  expect  any  thing  else,  and  had  brought  their  Wives 
in  order  to  set  down  quiet  &c.  Governor  Franklyn  is  taken  into 
custody  and  sent  Prisoner  to  Connecticut. 

On  Monday  the  great  question  of  Independency  and  Total 
Separation  from  all  political  intercourse  with  great  Britain  will 
come  on.  It  will  be  carried  I  expect  by  a  great  Majority  and  then  I 
suppose  we  shall  take  upon  us  a  New  Name.  My  Complimts.  to 
Mr.  Johnston.  I  reed,  a  line  from  him  from  Halifax  by  the  return 
Waggens,  also  one  from  Edenton  by  Williams  who  is  the  bearer 
of  this.  I  have  not  [time]  to  write  him  now,  shall  do  it  by  Post 
on  Tuesday.  He  must  consider  this  as  written  to  him  also.  My 
Compliments  to  the  Ladies,  I  am  Dr  Sir  Your  mo.  Obed,  humb, 

Ser. 

Joseph  Hewes 
RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke). 


1  The  so-called  Hickey  plot,  which  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  patriots 
as  to  its  objectives  and  the  numbers  involved. 
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[Causes  of  the  American  Revolution] 

June  1776 

Having  in  the  foregoing  Address1  slightly  canvassed  the  subject 
of  the  American  Claims,  and  proved,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  reasonable  Man,  that  they  are  founded  in  the 
highest  Justice,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  say  something  as  to  the 
mode  which  has  been  since  pursued  in  the  assertion  of  them,  and 
to  rescue  us  from  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  an  unlimited  author- 
ity not  only  speculatively  claimed,  but  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  the  severest  and  most  cruel  action. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  this.  It  has  been  represented  as 
highly  impolitic  and  unjust;  not  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
we  had  in  view,  not  to  be  justified  in  the  abstract  upon  any  footing 
of  necessity.  Equal,  if  not  greater  clamour  has  been  raised  on  this 
subject,  than  on  the  substance  of  our  demands;  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  many  well  meaning  Men  have  not  been  led  away  by 
flowery  declamations  on  this  point  to  take  a  bitter  and  severe  part 
against  us. 

It  must  however  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  essential  and 
eternal  difference  between  the  real  nature  of  any  claim  that  is  in 
question,  and  the  manner  of  resisting  a  violation  of  it,  and  that 
however  mistaken  Men  may  be  in  the  means  of  redressing  an 
Injury,  the  Injury  itself  must  be  removed  before  Justice  can  take 
place.  All  Men  are  entitled  to  Justice,  but  all  are  not  possest  of 
Wisdom;  and  therefore  the  means  of  defending  a  Right  can  never 
come  in  competition  with  a  title  to  the  Right  itself 

But  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  hope  that  I  can  make  it  appear, 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  America  were  just  and  neces- 
sary, and  can  be  vindicated  upon  those  great  and  honorable  prin- 
ciples which  have  in  a  thousand  instances  prompted  a  defence  of 
the  Rights  of  Human  Nature  against  the  attacks  of  Tyrants;  and 
can  more  especially  be  vindicated  upon  those  principles  which  are 
the  only  real  and  solid  basis  of  the  very  power  which  oppresses  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  complicated  and  perplexed  accusa- 
tions we  are  loaded  with.  They  have  been  stated  without  any  order, 
consistency,  or  precision.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  our  claims  are 
rejected;  sometimes  part  only:  a  few  think  us  right  in  principle, 
but  reprehensible  in  conduct.  There  are  still  others  who  would 
grant  our  present  demands,  but  apprehend  further,  and  conceive 
we  have  been  all  along  acting  a  base,  disingenuous,  and  unnatural 
part.  They  will  not  therefore  let  us  be  on  a  just  footing  now,  for 
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fear  we  should  afterwards  aim  at  an  unjust  one.  No  professions 
contrary  to  this  favorite,  epidemical  creed;  no  past  services;  no 
endeavours  (though  they  have  been  most  earnest)  to  prove  the 
calumny  of  the  supposition;  can  have  any  effect  upon  a  credulous 
(in  this  point)  unhappy  and  misguided  People.  The  assertations  of 
many  whose  whole  conduct  has  been  one  scene  of  iniquity  are 
implicitly  believed  in  preference  to  the  solemn  assurances  of  Men 
ivho  only  can  know  the  hurt;  and  who  have  never  yet,  considered 
as  a  People  (notwithstanding  every  vile  insinuation  to  the  con- 
trary) been  guilty  of  any  other  crime  than  an  ardent  love  of  liberty. 

Different  Principles  have  certainly  actuated  our  Enemies.  A 
variety  of  motives  has  arose  against  us,  and  found  Advocates 
according  to  the  humour,  the  understanding,  and  the  hearts  of 
Men.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  act  from  an  honest  prejudice:  more,  I 
am  obliged  to  believe,  from  mean  and  wicked  views.  These  unhap- 
pily have  the  direction,  and  conceal  the  truth  from  the  former, 
giving  them  only  partial  and  interested  information.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  abuse  us.  Our  Intentions  have  been  villainous- 
ly traduced,  our  personal  Characters  have  been  made  to  appear 
odious  and  contemptible,  and  the  unfeeling  Insulters  of  every 
social  Virtue  dare  to  represent  themselves  as  wise  and  honest 
Patriots. 

The  principle  of  this  Controversy  has  undergone  the  most 
thorough  discussion,  and  People  who  have  not  been  convinced  by 
the  Arguments  already  used  scarcely  will  by  any  other.  In  the 
preceding  performance  I  aim  at  little  originality.  I  set  down 
thoughts  as  they  arose  in  my  own  mind,  without  considering 
whence  I  first  derived  them.  That  is  a  point  of  little  consequence 
to  the  public,  provided  they  are  just;  and  my  motive  of  writing  is 
not  the  hope  of  fame,  but  of  doing  some  good.  The  only  ground  of 
that  hope  is,  that  the  Arguments  are  urged  with  great  plainness, 
and  in  a  manner  easily  comprehensible.  My  present  subject  has 
not  been  so  fully  discussed.  It  is  not  indeed  of  near  so  much  impor- 
tance; but  yet  it  is  of  some.  Men  would  wish  to  justify  the  manner 
of  their  Conduct  as  well  as  the  matter  of  it,  and  are  naturally 
ambitious  to  be  thought  to  have  some  understanding  as  well  as 
honesty.  I  know  many  think  the  latter  character  is  as  much  con- 
cerned in  this  question  as  the  former.  But  then  this  can  only  be 
founded  on  a  judgment  of  the  first  question.  If  our  Rights  were 
really  attacked,  we  were  justified  in  making  some  defence;  the 
nature  of  that  defence  our  opinion  of  the  necessity  must  determine: 
there  can  be  no  other  arbiter  without  placing  the  security  of  our 
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liberties  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are  alone  capable  and  inter- 
ested in  defending  them.  If  our  Pretensions  were  unjust,  it  is 
certain  that  every  step  taken  in  their  vindication  is  wrong.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  as  to  our  integrity  it  has  no  immediate  concern- 
ment with  the  present  question;  unless  it  will  be  pretended  that 
we  have  suggested  fears,  where  we  really  entertained  none.  But 
such  an  accusation  affects  our  moral  not  our  political  conduct. 
This  can  only  be  judged  of  by  political  maxims,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  one  which  can  have  no  adequate  judg- 
ment to  direct  it. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  treat  this  subject  properly  without  hav- 
ing some  reference  to  it's  history,  but  this  need  not  be  very  minute: 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  on  a  few  leading  circumstances. 

It  is  certain  that  until  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  there  was  no 
public  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  Whatever 
circumstances  or  causes  of  suspicion  there  might  be  (as  I  believe 
there  were  some)  among  Individuals,  there  seemed  to  be  a  happy 
and  harmonious  Connexion  between  the  two  Countries.  There 
were  indeed  some  grievances  beginning  to  operate  about  that  time 
that  might  afterwards  (even  if  the  Stamp  Act  had  not  intervened) 
have  brought  on  dangerous  controversies;  but  the  magnitude  of 
this  swallowed  them  all  up.  The  consequences  of  the  Stamp  Act 
are  well  known.  It  was  considered  in  America  with  universal  and 
just  indignation.  They  would  have  been  a  troop  of  Slaves  if  they 
had  submitted  to  it;  and  must  have  been  ruined  in  fortune  as  well 
as  liberty:  I  mean  indulged  fortune;  for  as  to  actual  they  could 
have  none  without  liberty.  The  resentment  and  resistance  of  a 
brave  People  had  its  effect.  Moderate  measures  were  pursued;  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed;  and  Peace  every  where  restored. 

It  was  considered  by  the  then  Ministry  that  tho'  the  Stamp  Act 
was  highly  inexpedient,  from  many  considerations,  and  would  be 
in  fact  very  grievous,  yet  that  the  Right  of  Parliament  to  impose 
the  tax  was  clear  and  indisputable.  They  believed  that  from  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  from  necessity,  they  possest 
this  right,  and  were  for  all  purposes,  the  superintending  Legisla- 
ture of  the  whole  Empire.  It  appeared  to  them,  that  as  in  the 
delicate  situation  of  such  various  and  extended  Countries  a 
thousand  unforeseen  exigencies  might  arise  to  require  an  exertion 
of  their  controuling  power,  this  power  could  not  be  limited  in  it's 
objects  without  the  utmost  danger  and  the  hazard  of  general 
Confusion.  But  at  the  same  time  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
power  ought  never  to  be  exercised  in  interference  with  subordinate 
privileges,  while  these  Privileges  answered  the  end  of  their  insti- 
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tution,  and  that  nothing  but  great  and  urgent  necessity  would 
warrant  the  exertion  of  such  extraordinary  authority.  That  the 
People  ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  by  seeing  a  power  deemed  neces- 
sary for  them  as  well  as  the  Holders  of  it  (and  not  justly  allowable 
upon  any  other  footing)  abused  to  purposes  common  and  unneces- 
sary that  this  would  lead  them  to  suspect  it  would  not  be  reserved 
for  the  ends  only  of  a  Salus  Populi,  but  would  be  used  occasionally 
and  wantonly  to  their  oppression.  They  thought,  if  the  discretion 
of  Parliament  conducted  them  wisely  and  moderately,  using  the 
power  only  for  evident  ends  of  public  utility,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  always  by  a  large  majority  from  a  sense  of  its  necessity,  and  the 
great  convenience  such  a  use  of  the  power  would  afford  them. 

This,  I  have  the  charity  to  believe  (and  think  the  construction 
warranted  not  only  by  their  repeated  professicnis,  but  by  the  whole 
of  their  subsequent  conduct)  was  all  that  the  Framers  of  the 
famous  declaratory  Act  intended  by  it.  And  if  it  had  been  possible 
or  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  Parliament  could  have  preserved 
their  virtue  in  so  trying  a  situation,  or  even  wisely  and  with  deep 
foresight  respected  their  own  real  interest,  (which  would  have 
required  a  conformity  to  the  above  principles)  America  might 
perhaps  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  general  exemption  from 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  silently  submitted  to  such 
extraordinary  exertions  as  might  appear  absolutely  necessary. 
Reserving  themselves  (in  practice)  to  approve  and  to  submit  to 
this  authority,  as  the  People  of  England  occasionally  submit  to 
Stretches  of  the  Prerogative,  where  the  public  good  is  the  evident 
object  of  them.  Not  however  venturing  to  call  in  question  so  direct- 
ly the  Right  of  Parliament,  but  letting  it  remain  in  a  discreet 
silence;  hoping  that  Interest  and  Affection,  and  mutual  Confi- 
dence, might  long  remove  all  occasions  of  distrust.  Thus  perhaps, 
America  might  have  been  willing  to  compound  the  matter,  if 
speculative  questions  had  not  been  too  nicely  agitated,  and  if  no 
good  reasons  of  suspicion  had  been  afforded.  They  did  not  there- 
fore, partly  perhaps  for  this  reason,  but  principally  as  Parliament 
could  not  assume  to  themselves  a  Power  they  did  not  before  pos- 
sess, publickly  object  to  the  declaratory  Act,  but  were  willing  to 
let  it  sleep  'till  some  future  occasion  of  discussing  it  should  be 
unhappily  given  to  them.  This  was  not  long  deferred.  A  new  minis- 
try (to  the  misfortune  of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  of  this 
Country)  took  the  reins  of  Government,  and  a  remnant  of  the 
Grenville  Faction  being  admitted  among  them,  they  were  never 
at  rest  'till  they  had  introduced  a  new  subject  of  controversy,  and 
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given  America  warning  that  she  was  to  prepare  for  a  new  system 
of  government,  in  demolition  and  contempt  of  that  which  had  been 
the  source  of  so  much  happiness  and  honour.  Until  a  very  late 
period,  from  their  first  establishment  in  the  Country,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  provided,  each  Province  in  its  separate  department,  for 
the  usual  expences  of  the  Government,  and  for  such  extraordinary 
exigencies  as  required  provision.  Both  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary services  had  been  faithfully  performed,  and  there  was  no 
pretence  for  charging  them  with  having  neglected  either.  But  Mr. 
Grenville,  in  the  anxiety  of  his  care  for  the  British  revenue,  cast 
an  eye  towards  these  Colonies,  and  felt  himself  strongly  tempted 
to  open  a  mine  which  all  his  Predecessors  had  left  to  the  care  and 
management  of  the  Owners.  This  project  he  deliberately  embraced, 
and  with  so  much  steadiness  that  not  all  the  Insuccess  which  at- 
tended it,  not  all  the  odium  and  unpopularity  it  occasioned,  nor 
the  most  ruinous  prospect  of  civil  war,  if  it  was  persevered  in, 
could  shake  him  a  moment  from  his  purpose.  It  succeeded  for  a 
time  but  too  fatally,  until  the  happy  event,  the  ever  memorable 
repeal,  gave  us  a  temporary  respite.  A  short  time  after,  however, 
the  event  I  mentioned  above  gave  an  opportunity  once  more  to 
the  bigoted  American  Taxers  to  hazard  a  refined  experiment.  In 
the  arguments  occasioned  by  the  Stamp  Act  a  distinction  had  been 
taken  between  internal  and  external  Taxes:  by  the  former  were 
meant  Taxes  on  things  out  of  the  immediate  power  of  Commerce, 
by  the  latter,  Taxes  on  such  as  were  within  it.  These  (being  paid 
at  the  Ports)  were  more  generally  called  Duties.  The  former  had 
been  desired  upon  the  principle  (among  others)  that  such  a  power 
of  taxing  subjected  the  whole  of  every  American's  Property  to  the 
Power  of  Parliament;  by  which  means  he  could  not  be  said  to  have 
any  that  was  absolutely  his  own.  The  latter  had  been  considered 
a  necessary  incident  to  the  power  exercised  by  Parliament  of 
regulating  our  trade,  and  as  such  had  been  always  submitted  to 
by  the  Americans;  but  as  it  was  conceived  that  this  power,  from 
the  nature  of  it,  could  not  be  limited,  and  the  Ministry  were  still 
hankering  after  a  Revenue  from  America,  they  laid  hold  of  this 
expedient  to  answer  their  favorite  purpose,  without  shocking  (as 
they  flattered  themselves,  or  seemed  to  do  so)  the  prejudices  and 
principles  that  prevailed  there.  They  imposed  Duties  therefore  on 
the  Importation  of  British  Commodities,  and  others,  without  even 
the  suggestion  of  regulating  our  trade  (which  indeed  would  in 
that  case  have  been  absurd)  but  expressly  for  purposes  of  Revenue, 
which  they  asserted  in  the  most  strong  and  unequivocal  terms. 
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They  either  hoped  that  the  Americans  would  be  more  attentive 
to  the  form  than  the  spirit  of  this  new  Regulation,  and  therefore 
(to  close  with  their  distinction)  made  it  a  Port  Duty;  or  they 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  Enforce  and  to  improve  upon  this 
new  method  of  taxation,  whether  it  should  be  pleasing  to  the 
Americans  or  not,  whom  indeed  the  Preamble  seemed  little  calcu- 
lated to  sooth.  The  Act  had  a  very  motley  aspect  of  indulgence  and 
defiance-,  the  mode  was  condescending,  but  the  matter,  if  permit- 
ted, ruinous.  It  was  become  necessary  now  for  the  Americans  to 
examine  into  their  situation  more  closely  and  critically  than  they 
had  ever  done.  The  Government,  instead  of  protecting  them  in 
their  Rights,  seemed  continually  desiring  means  to  incroach  upon 
them,  and  to  abuse  Powers,  vested  in  the  Parent  State  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  to  their  particular  injury  and  oppression.  Such 
an  abuse  was  discovered  in  the  case  before  them;  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a  new  distinction  not  apparently  attended  to  before. 

It  had  always  been  admitted,  that  the  British  Parliament  had 
a  right  to  regulate  the  Trade  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  order  that 
the  united  interests  of  the  whole  might  be  consulted,  and  they 
themselves  derive  that  exclusive  trade  with  their  Colonies  which 
was  thought  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  Connexion  between 
them.  If  this  Right  was  not  conceded,  12  or  13  different  indepen- 
dent Legislatures  might  form  such  a  discordant  set  of  regulations 
as  to  leave  no  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
Empire:  not  the  general  Interest,  but  such  as  were  local  and 
partial,  would  be  the  object  probably  of  their  provision.  This 
power  therefore  seemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  whole  in  due 
order.  Now  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other  restrictive  regulation 
of  Trade,  than  an  absolute  prohibition,  or  a  slight  restraint  by 
means  of  duties.  In  the  course  of  providing  for  commercial  exigen- 
cies both  these  are  necessary.  The  possession  of  the  former  without 
the  latter  must  evidently  appear  incongruous,  because  it  is  a 
higher  degree  of  the  same  power.  It  would  be  also  in  many  in- 
stances injurious,  because  it  would  require,  when  any  particular 
trade  interfered  with  another,  totally  to  prohibit  it,  when  perhaps 
a  small  check  might  have  removed  the  inconvenience,  and  the 
remedy  not  been  pernicious.  As  for  instance,  in  many  particulars 
of  our  trade  with  the  West  India  Islands:  Duties  are  laid  upon 
some  foreign  commodities,  to  give  a  superior  advantage  in  these 
to  the  British;  but  they  are  not  totally  prohibited,  because  our 
British  Islands  could  not,  I  suppose,  entirely  supply  the  whole, 
or  if  they  could  it  would  be  a  means  of  hurting  our  export  trade 
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to  the  foreign  Islands.  Upon  this  reasonable  footing  stands,  as  I 
conceive,  the  point  about  Duties.  But  then  it  is  contended,  the 
sole  right  of  laying  these  consists  in  the  power  of  regulating  our 
trade;  if  any  imposition  of  them  has  not  this  circumstance  for  it's 
object,  it  is  an  usurpation  of  our  rights;  it  is  taking  our  money 
from  us  unconstitutionally.  There  is,  I  confess,  a  good  deal  of 
nicety  in  this  matter,  but  it  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
our  situation.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  Reasons  I  have  given,  that 
the  Parliament  should  have  a  power  of  regulating  our  trade  by 
duties.  But  this  Power  is  liable  to  great  abuses,  if  it  is  without 
restraint,  as  under  colour  of  Regulations  of  Trade  may  be  col- 
lected the  most  heavy  and  dangerous  Impositions.  Our  Property 
by  Trade  would  lie  altogether  at  their  mercy — and  admitting  their 
other  claim  to  be  just,  of  restraining  our  manufactures,  by  laying 
duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  we  were  to  receive  only 
from  them,  every  Man  in  America  might  be  dependent  on  them 
for  actual  subsistence.  If  that  claim  however  was  not  just  the 
injury  would  be  equally  exceptionable;  the  difference  could  only 
be  in  the  degree  of  hardship.  These  Considerations  point  out  the 
necessity  of  considering  this  power  to  be  merely  incidental  to  the 
other  of  regulating,  and  that  it  no  more  implies  a  right  of  raising 
money  ad  libitum,  in  this  manner,  on  the  subject,  than  the  inci- 
dental power  which  Judges  possess  of  imposing  fines  for  particular 
offences  would  warrant  a  loose  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  it,  with- 
out regard  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established.  The  most 
that  can  be  made  of  the  argument,  for  the  right  of  laying  duties 
generally  is  this,  that  none  can  certainly  know  the  Intention  of 
the  Lawgivers  (unless  it  is  expressed;  and  this  may  be  deceitfully) 
but  themselves,  and  that  consequently  it  being  a  matter  which  they 
can  at  any  time  disguise,  under  the  pretence  of  legal  objects,  they 
may  annihilate  any  objection  at  pleasure.  To  this  it  is  replied, 
that  as  to  the  Duties  imposed  as  above  (of  which  now  remains 
that  on  Tea)  the  intention  is  placed  out  of  all  doubt;  a  regulation 
of  trade  is  not  pretended,  revenue  only  is  the  confessed  object. 
The  power  of  regulating  Trade  is  not  then  here  exercised,  but 
plainly  another  poiver:  and  none  else  is  conceded,  or  as  it  is 
supposed,  can  be  alledged  necessary;  or  if  it  can  be  thought  to 
answer  any  good  purposes,  it  must  be  dangerous  to  our  freedom; 
if  one  penny  can  be  so  raised  a  million  may,  and  our  Liberties  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  money  extorted  from  us.  But  if  it  should  be 
said,  Suppose  it  is  called  a  Regulation  of  Trade,  what  then?  Will 
you  establish  a  combat  of  opinions  where  there  can  be  no  fixed 
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Umpire?  To  this  the  answer  is,  in  whatever  critical  situation  a 
free  Country  stands,  it  is  it's  duty  to  guard,  by  every  means  neces- 
sary, it's  Freedom  and  its  Happiness,  and  it  is  as  much  it's  duty 
to  resist  the  palpable  abuse  of  an  acknowledged  power,  as  the 
arrogant  usurpation  of  a  new  one.  The  public  may  be  endangered 
either  way.  Suppose  the  King  should  pardon  every  offence  com- 
mitted? Suppose  he  should  establish  500  or  600  Peers,  or  at  any 
time  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  majority  supply  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  make  one?  This  experiment,  I  think,  was  never  hazarded 
but  once.  Suppose  the  House  of  Commons  should  grant  a  revenue 
of  a  million  of  [a]  year,  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  bribery?  All 
these,  it  will  be  said,  are  very  extravagant  suppositions,  but  they 
prove  tha[t]  no  power  can  be  granted  which  may  not  be  abused, 
that  some  kind  of  Confidence  must  always  be  understood  between 
the  Governors  and  the  Governed,  and  that  these  last  must  ulti- 
mately judge  whether  Powers,  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  for 
their  benefit,  are  really  so  employed,  or  prostituted  to  wicked 
and  concealed  purposes.  And  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  case  in 
question,  the  real  object  of  commercial  regulations  may  be  easily 
understood:  where  they  cannot,  Submission  certainly  is  proper. 
Let  it  be  added  to  all  these  considerations,  the  objects  of  these 
Revenue  laws  were  providing  for  our  civil  establishments,  thus 
making  them  altogether  independent  of  the  People,  and  tending 
to  render  our  Assemblies  useless. 

In  this  light  these  laws  were  viewed  soon  after  they  were  made, 
and  were  consequently  complained  of.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
all  were  taken  off  but  the  duty  on  Tea,  and  this  was  reserved  as  a 
badge  of  the  taxative  power.  It  was  supposed  to  be  somehow 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  being  a  foreign  commodity;  but 
this  made  no  real  difference  in  the  case,  as  no  commercial  reason 
could  be  alledged  for  the  restriction  of  the  Importation  of  Tea,  it 
being  only  receivable  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  exportation  of 
it  so  much  an  object  of  the  encouragement  of  Parliament,  as  to  be 
allowed  a  large  drawback.  It  is  contemptible  for  the  Ministry  to 
say  any  thing  about  this  drawback,  for  the  very  indulgence  upon 
which  they  plume  themselves  proves  the  design  of  laying  the  duty 
on  originally,  and  still  retaining  it. 

This  trifling  article  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  Misery. 
Repeated  applications  for  a  repeal  of  this  duty  were  repeatedly 
disregarded,  and  even  treated  with  contempt.  The  most  favorable 
occasions  presented  themselves  of  granting  it  without,  prejudice 
to  dignity,  but  no  argument  could  induce  our  wise  Rulers  to 
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embrace  them.  It  was  determined  to  hazard  everything  in  assertion 
of  this  indiscriminate  power  of  taxing.  There  had  been  formal 
associations  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  it,  but  they  were  languid, 
and  by  no  means  general.  A  kind  of  stagnating  quiet  prevailed. 
There  were  the  seeds  of  much  ill  humour  prevailing,  but  little 
shewn,  and  the  peaceable  exertion  of  every  Power  of  Government 
left  room  for  tenderness  and  discretion  to  operate.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  East  India  Company  were  in  great  distress,  and  stood 
in  need  of  immediate  and  powerful  assistance.  They  were  taken 
under  the  care  of  Parliament,  and  one  method  of  giving  them 
relief  was  by  enabling  them  to  ship  all  their  Teas  (immense  quan- 
tities of  which  they  had  lying  by  them)  to  America  on  their  own 
account;  whereas  formerly  they  had  sold  all  by  auction,  and  it 
was  shipped  by  private  Adventurers.  It  was  well  known  at  this 
time  (or  might  have  been)  in  England,  that  we  were  generally 
discontented  on  account  of  this  duty,  and  that  though  no  Steps 
had  been  taken  to  enforce  a  general  observance  of  the  non- 
importation of  it;  yet  that  such  a  step  had  by  a  kind  of  common 
consent  taken  place,  and  by  the  failure  of  Imports  occasioned  by 
it  had  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  distress  the  Company 
then  sustained.  No  mobs,  no  Riots,  no  resistance  of  its  landing,  had 
however  been  attempted.  The  Americans  had  surely  a  right  to 
determine  whether  they  would  buy  tea;  they  exercised  no  other 
right:  and  the  exercise  of  that,  tho'  pretty  general,  was  not  uni- 
versal. This  condition  of  affairs  proved  sufficiently  their  dislike 
of  the  duty,  to  have  given  warning  in  time  of  the  consequences 
of  enforcing  it,  but  no  express  resistance  to  it  being  formed, 
Government  was  not  insulted,  nor  it's  legislative  Power  at  stake 
upon  any  concession.  Could  there  ever  then  have  been  a  happier 
time  for  restoring  peace  than  that  which  this  afforded?  How 
plausible  would  have  been  the  motive  of  the  distress  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  necessity  of  their  instant  reliefl  No 
revenue  worth  speaking  of  had  been  derived  from  the  duty:  none 
could  reasonably  at  that  time  be  in  contemplation.  The  theory  of 
right  had  proved  highly  mischievous,  and  there  was  no  immediate 
question  about  it,  to  render  its  assertion  necessary.  These  Cir- 
cumstances, I  think,  might  have  greatly  alleviated  the  pride  of 
our  new  Legislators.  If  any  were  still  wanting  to  give  their  minds 
perfect  Content,  and  to  avoid  all  possible  suspicion  of  undue 
motives,  and  not  principle,  actuating  their  conduct,  they  ought 
to  have  considered  that  they  had  brought  themselves  into  such  a 
situation,  that  there  was  no  way  of  obviating  this  but  by  exposing 
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themselves  to  much  greater  danger.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
choice  whether  to  return  to  the  old  and  successful  method  of 
governing  the  Colonies,  or  to  persevere  in  the  new,  odious,  and 
in  all  appearance  impracticable  one.  If  Men  will  hazard  important 
interests  to  try  dangerous  Experiments  they  should  be  prepared 
for  the  consequences  of  a  disappointment,  and  not  calculate  their 
measures  so  as  to  make  a  recession  difficult  or  dishonorable.  The 
only  real  dishonour  there  could  have  been  in  the  present  case  was, 
if  they  had  acted  from  motives  of  fear  alone,  contrary  to  their 
notions  of  just  and  practicable  policy:  I  say  practicable  policy, 
because  no  theory,  however  wise  or  right  in  the  abstract,  ought 
to  be  enforced  at  the  utmost  risque  of  a  dreadful  civil  war,  unless 
the  political  existence  of  a  Country  is  endangered  by  withholding 
it.  Some,  I  know,  will  say  this  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
Men  of  liberal  and  enlarged  notions  must  however  have  been 
persuaded  (and  the  event,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  plainly  shew) 
that  three  Millions  of  free  and  high  spirited  Men  are  not  to  be 
governed  by  force  and  terror.  The  existence  then  of  the  Connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  which  formerly  subsisted 
so  much  to  the  happiness  of  both,  it  must  have  appeared  could 
only  depend  on  a  system  of  Government  which  reconciled  and 
healed  the  Minds  of  Men,  and  gave  them  no  occasion  of  jealousy 
or  alarm,  no  fear  that  they  were  to  be  treated  with  ignominy  and 
dishonour.  Admitting  therefore  that  the  Repeal  had  proceeded 
upon  the  motives  alone  of  satisfying  the  Americans,  that  this  had 
been  universally  known,  and  even  publickly  avowed,  I  can  see 
no  dishonour  that  would  have  attended  such  a  Conduct.  Let  the 
language  of  the  Repeal  have  been  thus  understood.  "A  happy 
Connexion  has  long  subsisted  between  this  Country  and  America. 
Both  have  flourished  under  the  benign  influence  of  liberty,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  cherish  and  to  bless  that  fortunate  union 
of  circumstances  which  have  produced  such  happy  effects.  We 
were  formerly  betrayed  into  a  mistaken  measure  that  portended 
very  dangerous  consequences,  but  we  stopt  short  the  instant  we 
found  we  had  been  mistaken  in  our  policy,  and  that  by  persisting 
in  it  we  should  err  against  better  information,  endanger  the  peace 
of  our  Country,  and  miss  our  own  essential  interests.  It  is 
singularly  lamentable  that  we  should  have  been  mistaken  on 
much  the  same  occasion  a  second  time,  but  there  were  circum- 
stances attending  this  last  affair  which  do  not  leave  us  altogether 
without  excuse.  We  have  misunderstood  the  condition  of  America: 
We  have  not  been  properly  sensible  of  her  importance;  we  were 
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not  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  People;  we  did 
not  think  this  last  Conduct  would  be  generally  offensive.  However, 
we  now  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
decide  whether  we  will  persevere  in  the  unnecessary  exercise  of 
an  odious  claim,  or  by  a  prudent  and  political  forbearance  of  it 
bring  us  all  back  to  our  former  prosperous  circumstances.  We 
cannot  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  choice.  The  happiness  of  Millions 
is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  sported  with,  and  we  do  not  think 
it  will  be  allowable  to  set  our  own  pride,  and  reluctance  to  make 
concessions,  in  the  opposite  scale.  Men  are  liable  to  mistakes. 
Public  bodies  are  as  much  exposed  to  these,  if  not  more  so  than 
many  Individuals.  Passion,  Prejudice,  and  Inattention  among 
such  produce  fatal  effects.  These  are  more  likely  to  operate  against 
a  people  at  a  distance  with  whom  they  have  no  immediate  con- 
nexion. We  do  not  deny  but  there  may  be  some  ground  for  a 
suspicion  of  such  effects  in  the  affairs  of  America.  It  is  a  natural 
infirmity;  and  if  there  may  seem  any  meanness  in  the  confession, 
there  would  be  much  more  in  denying  or  concealing  so  important 
a  truth.  Our  opinion  of  Right  however  we  cannot  alter;  but  we 
believe  the  exercise  of  it  hitherto  to  have  been  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient.  In  consideration  of  these  circumstances  we  yield 
this  unproductive  tax,  and  we  think  we  discharge  our  duty  far 
better  in  relinquishing  a  dangerous  error,  than  we  could  possibly 
do  by  enforcing  what  was  originally  wrong  in  itself,  as  well  as 
painfully  afflicting  to  the  Parties"  This  appears  to  me  a  language 
which  comprehended  no  dishonour.  And  such  a  language  must  at 
one  time  or  other  have  been  adopted,  or  a  determination  formfed] 
to  continue  the  duty,  and  preserve  that  occasion  of  discord.  There 
could  have  been  no  time  more  proper  for  relaxation  than  this  I 
speak  of  which  was  so  unhappily  neglected.  It  must  therefore 
have  appeared  to  every  one  that  the  Ministry  were  obstinate  in 
the  claim  and  exercise  of  taxing.  Indeed  it  was  at  the  time  so 
much  credited  that  they  were  bent  on  violence,  that  it  was  gen- 
erally believed,  and  not  without  some  plausible  reasons,  that  the 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  East  India  Company  had  a  particular 
aspect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty.  In  this  situation  surely  the 
Americans  had  great  cause  of  alarm.  They  had  a  prospect  of  such 
an  inundation  of  tea,  and  of  course  of  a  large  American  revenue 
as  the  result,  that  they  had  every  reason  to  fear,  if  free  and  un- 
limited importations  of  that  Commodity  were  admitted,  that  that 
Revenue  would  have  been  unalterably  fixed  on  them.  The  Cargo 
for  Boston  arrived  first.  The  minds  of  the  People  there  had  been 
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long  irritated  by  its  having  been  a  constant  station  for  some  years 
of  a  numerous  body  of  Soldiers,  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of 
subduing  their  Spirit.  This  Spirit,  however,  they  believed,  and 
many  very  worthy  Men  in  the  other  Provinces  believed,  was  only 
a  just  and  genuine  spirit  of  liberty;  carried  perhaps  in  some 
instances  too  far,  but  in  the  main  highly  laudable  and  virtuous. 
It  had  long  (unhappily  with  too  much  reason)  been  supposed  in 
that  Province  that  a  formed  scheme  of  subduing  the  Americans 
had  been  regularly  concerted,  and  constantly  pursued,  and  that 
the  utmost  vigilance  was  required  on  the  part  of  America  to  pre- 
vent its  imperceptibly  and  gradually  taking  effect.  They  thought 
that  this  specious  East  India  business  had  for  a  very  principal 
object  the  establishment  of  this  tax,  which  they  considered  only 
as  a  precedent  for  innumerable  burthensome  impositions  that 
would  be  the  consequence  of  any  mean  submission  to  it.  They 
dreaded  the  immediate  receipt  and  sale  of  such  an  immence 
quantity  of  tea,  which  would  produce  so  much  money  as  to  tempt 
a  continuance  of  the  favorite  plan,  and  might  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered in  general  in  a  more  innocent  light  than  it  deserved,  and 
abstracted  from  the  dangerous  precedent  it  was  meant  to  estab- 
lish, and  which  justly  made  it  so  extremely  obnoxious  to  them. 
These,  I  am  persuaded,  were  the  general  Sentiments  of  the  People. 
Popular  opinions  are  usually  communicated  with  great  fervour, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  to  Men  actuated  by  such  nice  and  delicate 
feelings  the  scheme  appeared  in  the  most  odious  light.  The  so 
much  dreaded  object  at  last  arrived.  The  People  assembled.  They 
resolved  to  act  with  moderation,  as  well  as  firmness,  and  applied 
to  the  Agents  for  the  Company  to  return  the  tea  to  Great  Britain, 
without  landing.  These  consented.  The  People  were  happy  in  the 
prospect  of  a  peaceable  riddance  of  it.  <All  difficulties,  they 
flattered  themselves,  were  removed. >  But  what  was  their 
astonishment  when  they  were  told  that  the  Governor2  had  refused 
a  let  pass,  which  was  a  mere  official  instrument  necessary  to  be 
obtained  before  the  Tea  could  regularly  depart  out  of  the  Harbour? 
In  this  he  did  not  act  from  any  necessity  as  Governor,  but  offi- 
ciously as  a  Friend  to  every  irritating  step  against  America. 
Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Servants  either  in  shipping  or  reshipping  the 
tea.  However  respectable,  or  however  numerous,  the  Individuals 
of  that  Company  may  be,  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution 
mere  private  Adventurers,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  general, 
not  the  particular  protection  of  Government,  unless  where  it  is 
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specially  provided  by  law.  But  this  was  not  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
tection. Had  it  proceeded  on  this  principle,  it  would  have  been  his 
duty  to  have  told  the  Agents  that  if  they  would  retain  the  Tea, 
he  would  protect  it  with  all  the  powers  of  Government;  he  might 
even  (if  he  had  conceived  this  property  was  refused  a  landing, 
merely  on  account  of  a  measure  of  Government)  have  recommended 
it  to  them  not  to  reship  it,  lest  it  might  seem  an  unworthy  acqui- 
escence to  the  pretensions,  and  violence  of  the  People.  But  it  was 
to  the  last  degree  mean,  first  to  encourage  them  to  agree  to  reship 
it;  then  after  that  agreement  (which  must  have  been  supposed 
their  own  choice,  and  on  which  they  had  a  right  to  conclude 
decisively)  to  refuse  a  pass  which  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
form,  and  by  which  he  had  no  right  to  refuse  a  passage  to  mer- 
chandise, exported  with  the  consent  of  the  Owners,  and  rightfully 
exportable  by  law:  which  this  was;  for  tho'  it  could  not  legally 
be  relanded  in  Great  Britain,  it  might  be  carried  to  many  other 
places,  and  the  Governor  had  no  right  officially  to  judge  of  the 
Intention  in  this  respect  entertained  by  the  Re-shippers.  The 
Governor's  conduct  on  this  occasion  therefore  naturally  added  to 
the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  People,  and  confirmed  all  the 
apprehensions  which  had  been  before  suggested  to  them  relative 
to  the  injurious  and  determined  designs  of  Administration.  The 
consequence  was,  that  seeing  all  hope  of  deliverance  from  this 
cursed  article  (with  all  its  ruinous  effects)  was  to  be  despaired  of; 
the  People  being  inflamed  with  resentment  for  past  injuries,  and 
dreading  the  still  greater  increase  of  them,  having  before  their 
eyes  the  most  fatal  consequences,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to 
avoid  them;  a  few  more  bold,  and  desperate  than  the  rest  deter- 
mined to  put  the  contest  at  once  on  an  unequivocal  footing,  and 
to  see  the  real  extent  of  the  indefinite  claims  our  arbitrary  Rulers 
made  on  us.  They  put  themselves  in  disguise,  entered  on  board 
the  Ships,  and  destroyed  the  Tea.  The  motive  I  alledge  for  this 
action  may  be  questioned  by  Men  unfavourable  to  America,  and 
I  know  a  very  base  one  has  been  assigned;  but  still  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  real,  and  am  persuaded  the  action  arose  from  a 
sincere  (however  extraordinary  and  mistaken)  principle  of 
Patriotism.  There  can  be  no  competent  proof  of  the  Intentions  of 
Men,  and  in  order  to  judge  of  these,  in  a  rational  light,  a  thousand 
circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  and  even  these 
will  not  always  enable  Men  very  partial,  or  much  prejudiced,  to 
judge  properly.  A  great  deal  must  be  left  to  opinion  at  last.  I  have 
not  time,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  proofs  in  support  of  my 
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favorable  opinion  of  that  much  injured  People.  It  will  be  sufficient 
just  to  say  that  I  have  long  admired  their  wisdom,  steadiness,  and 
spirit,  and,  that  with  respect  to  most  of  the  violences  they  are 
accused  of,  I  believe  them  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  noble 
virtues  carried  to  excess.  A  different  opinion  has  unhappily  too 
generally  prevailed,  and  to  this  source,  among  others,  perhaps, 
may  many  of  our  misfortunes  be  ascribed.  But  let  us  now  attend 
the  reception  of  this  affair  in  England.  It  was  there  represented 
as  a  most  criminal  and  daring  outrage,  which  deserved,  and  called 
for,  the  most  severe  and  exemplary  punishment.  It  was  said  that 
that  Province  had  long  been  the  Firebrand  of  all  North  America, 
the  leader  in  every  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Promoter  of  every  Insult  that  had  a  tendency  to  bring 
that  Government  into  contempt:  that  this  action  evidently,  and 
happily  with  too  much  plainness,  discovered  their  extreme 
factious  and  seditious  spirit,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment, with  the  clearest  equity  and  justice,  to  provide  curbs  for 
its  future  insolence,  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  Mankind,  it 
was  now  become  necessary  to  take  such  steps  as  should  secure 
for  the  future  some  obedience  to  the  laivs,  some  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  Parent  State,  in  that  turbulent  and  refractory 
Province:  that  such  a  conduct,  so  evidently  dictated  by  necessity, 
could  not,  it  was  supposed,  be  generally  disapproved  among  wise 
and  thinking  Men,  even  in  America  itself;  if  such  an  event, 
however  could  be  imagined,  this  still  more  evidently  would 
justify  measures  that  appeared  not  only  immediately  requisite 
in  one  Colony,  but  which  were  required  to  give  warning  and  serve 
for  intimidation  to  the  rest.  And  that  as  these  measures  were  thus 
immediately  become  necessary,  every  moment  lost  would  be  a 
moment  of  Indignity  and  Insecurity  to  the  Government,  and  even 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  so  grossly 
insulted. 

These  were  the  general  and  prevailing  arguments  in  defence 
of  harsh  measures.  Unhappily  they  were  too  greedily  received. 
Still  however  there  were  a  wise  and  virtuous  few  who  nobly  stood 
forth  on  this  occasion  to  check  the  headlong  fury  of  their  Country, 
and  to  advise  them  in  time  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  any 
exasperating  Conduct.  They  desired  to  recall  their  attention  to 
the  first  rise  of  these  unhappy  troubles.  They  said,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  Countries  were  by  no  means  in  so  decided 
a  situation,  that  they  had  an  immediate  right  to  consider  them- 
selves as   Persons  injured,   and   entitled  to  Revenge:   that  the 
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claims  of  the  Americans,  if  not  absolutely  just,  were  yet  extremely 
plausible,  and  the  arguments  in  refutation  of  them  would  not  very 
well  become  the  mouths  of  Englishmen:  that  these  last  had 
undergone  a  thousand  struggles  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  had 
repeatedly  declared  that  life  was  a  burthen  without  it;  that 
their  American  Brethren  (or  Children,  if  they  pleased)  were 
derived  from  the  same  stock,  and  imbibed  a  great  deal  of  the  same 
spirit;  and  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  Liberty  was  a 
greater  or  more  necessary  blessing  on  the  European  than  the 
American  Continent:  that  the  Ancestors  of  the  Americans  had 
left  England  with  the  hope,  and  in  prospect  of  the  enjoyment  of 
this  blessing  among  the  desarts  they  were  going  to  retire  to  from 
the  civilized  advantages  of  a  cultivated,  but  oppressed,  and  in 
danger  of  being  an  enslaved  People:  that  it  was  scarcely  probable 
any  other  than  such  an  exalted  motive  could  have  induced  them 
to  risque  the  great  dangers  they  were  preparing  to  encounter, 
and  they  accordingly  took  care  to  receive  what  at  the  time  they 
deemed  full  security  to  this  happy  purpose:  that  in  full  confidence 
of  this  security  for  their  freedom,  they  were  animated  to  contend 
with  unnumerable  hardships,  and  such  as  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  procuring  a  noble  settlement  for  their  Posterity  could  have 
prevented  their  despairing  subjection  to:  that  during  the  course 
of  these  difficulties  and  dangers  (which  continued  for  a  great 
number  of  years)  they  felt  little  of  the  kindness,  and  none  of  the 
power  of  Parliament,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  regulating 
their  trade:  that  all  their  internal  Concerns  were  regulated  with 
respect  to  their  Charter  Rights,  and  with  reverence  to  the  rights 
of  Freemen:  that  they  looked  up  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as 
their  Sovereign,  and  paid  him  the  most  sincere  and  faithful 
allegiance;  even  at  times  when  the  other  dominions  of  the  Crown 
were  convulsed  with  plots  and  massacres  and  civil  wars:  that 
though  they  entertained  a  profound  respect  for  Parliament,  they 
never  thought  of  acknowledging  in  them  an  indiscriminate 
power  of  legislation,  which  was  a  notion  they  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  entertain,  as  until  a  very  late  period  Parliament  never 
interposed  in  their  concerns,  but  where  the  interposition  ap- 
peared necessary  to  the  due  maintance  of  the  Connexion  between 
the  two  Countries;  the  power  that  was  judged  necessary  for  which 
end  they  never  had  denied  (considering  them  throughout);  and 
all  the  Colonies  at  the  present  still  willingly  submitted  to:  that 
in  this  pleasing  situation  the  minds  of  them  attached  and  friendly 
to  each  other,   no   encroaching  arts  used,   no  usurping  power 
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thought  of,  and  of  course  all  cause  of  jealousy  removed,  these 
colonies  flourished  in  a  most  astonishing  degree,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  out  of  a  mere  wilderness  raised  cultivated  and 
happy  Plantations;  now  the  wonder,  and  which  perhaps  shortly 
will  become  the  envy  of  the  world:  that  when  War  became  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  both  Countries  both  united  with  one 
soul  and  spirit,  and  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  Plantations  (though 
their  danger  or  concern  in  the  war  was  not  so  great  as  was  gen- 
erally apprehended)  were  the  subject  of  continual  praises,  and 
were  most  strongly  and  gratefully  acknowledged  from  the  throne 
in  repeated  messages  to  Parliament  for  their  compensation:  that 
when  Peace  was  restored,  the  affectionate  temper  of  the  two 
Countries  might  have  admitted  of  many  admirable  plans  for 
preserving  the  concord  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  but  unfor- 
tunately Meanness  took  place  of  wisdom,  and  the  Colonies  had 
scarcely  begun  to  breathe  from  the  exhausting  contributions 
they  had  made,  before  they  were  fined  in  a  heavy  tax  to  pay  back 
some  of  the  very  retributions  they  had  just  before  received,  (and 
which  were  far  from  being  adequate  to  their  due)  and  to  give  in 
return  for  the  temporary  loan  of  this  little  money  large  retri- 
butions of  the  Expences  of  Great  Britain*:  that  this  really 
appeared  a  little  whimsical,  but  so  it  was,  and  the  Colonies  found 
themselves  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ruin  in  their  fortunes  by  the 
operation  of  a  grievous  tax,  as  well  as  to  the  ignominious  condition 
of  a  People  who  have  no  freedom:  that  tho'  this  tax  was  repealed, 
the  policy  of  the  Repeal  (which  had  had  the  most  happy  effects) 
could  not  be  continued  by  Men  who  were  Enemies  to  that  past 
and  necessary  indulgence,  and  were  more  concerned  to  establish 
a  favorite  and  destructive  theory  than  to  promote  the  true  honour 
and  interest  of  their  Country:  that  the  same  little  policy  had 
actuated  their  conduct  since,  and  they  had  acted  on  all  occasions 
upon  mean  temporary  principles,  not  having  the  spirit  to  assert 
their  own  system  with  vigour,  or  the  candour  to  correct  an  un- 
fortunate and  unhappy  mistake:  that  this  tea  duty  was  a  branch 
of  the  same  system,  established  not  from  necessity  (as  nothing 
could  be  more  evident)  but  to  insult  the  Colonists,  and  to  awake 
their  perpetual  jealousy:  if  this  last  was  not  intended  (tho'  it 
might  have  been  foreseen)  it  had  however  taken  place,  and  the 


*"The  Stamp  Act  was  indeed  nominally  calculated  for  revenue 
purposes  of  our  own:  but  what  security  had  we  for  the  faithful  applica- 
tion of  the  money?  Who  was  to  be  judge  of  the  particular  purposes  it 
was  to  serve?  Bribes,  and  a  large  standing  army  might  have  been  judged 
necessary  for  our  defences." 
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Colonies  had  too  much  sagacity  to  be  cheated  out  of  an  important 
privilege  by  the  pilfering  an  unjust  pretence,  any  more  than  they 
could  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  daring  assumption  of  an  un- 
constitutional claim:  that  whatever  might  be  the  Ideas  in  Eng- 
land these  were  theirs;  it  was  evident  to  all  who  could  see  dis- 
tinctly that  they  were  in  earnest  in  their  opinion,  and  would 
be  ready  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity;  and  no  experience  can 
justify  governing  a  whole  people,  contrary  to  their  determined 
principles:  that  it  was  the  duty  of  wise  Men  to  consider  what  was 
practicable,  as  well  as  what  was  abstractly  right;  and  that  to 
enforce  the  latter,  with  no  hope  or  prospect  of  the  former,  was 
idle  and  ridiculous:  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  People  had 
had  great  provocation;  they  had  repeatedly  solicited  a  repeal  of  a 
trifling  tax,  a  tax  that  produced  nothing,  that  was  established 
purposely  to  insult  them  (for  more  Revenue  was  given  up  than 
established)  which  appeared  only  to  be  upheld  as  an  occasion  of 
discord,  and  which  they  had  great  reason  to  believe  extraor- 
dinary measures  had  been  taken  to  enforce:  that  the  anxiety  of 
the  People  in  this  situation  ought  to  be  considered ;  the  fear  of  an 
unconstitutional  power  taking  place,  if  the  means  concerted  for 
effecting  it  were  allowed  freely  to  operate,  and  the  resentment 
natural  to  Men  who  see  those  who  ought  to  be  their  Protectors 
take  a  pleasure  in  browbeating  them :  that  if  the  injury  was  extraor- 
dinary, so  was  the  provocation,  and  in  all  Ages  some  indulgence 
was  afforded  to  loose  and  disorderly  Men  carrying  the  general 
principles  of  their  Country  into  too  violent  and  precipitate  action: 
that  to  punish  a  whole  People  for  the  faults  of  a  few  was  arbitrary 
and  unjust;  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural 
equity,  and  agreeable  only  to  a  spirit  of  the  meannest  despotism: 
that  admitting  there  were  strong  circumstances  of  suspicion 
against  the  body  of  the  People,  as  indirectly  concerned  or  at  least 
tacitly  conniving  at  this  outrage,  surely  proof  should  be  required 
extremely  explicit  of  this  fact,  in  order  to  justify  an  enormous 
punishment  on  a  whole  People;  Men,  Women,  and  children  should 
not  thus  be  consigned  in  the  wholesale  to  extreme  and  indiscrimi- 
nate misery:  that,  however,  all  wise  People  had  ever  been  cautious 
of  inflicting  such  general  punishments;  the  humane  sentiment  that 
the  Innocent  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Guilty  was  deserv- 
ing of  the  most  sacred  regard,  and  ought  never  to  be  violated  but 
on  the  greatest  provocation,  and  in  the  extremest  necessity;  and 
such  a  provocation,  and  such  a  necessity  could  not  decently  be  pre- 
tended in  this  case  by  Men  who  had  been  the  too  natural  causes  of 
the  one,  and  deserved  to  feel  some  little  punishment  from  the  other: 
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that  the  extraordinary  measures  proposed  could  not  be  taken 
against  one  Colony,  without  irritating  all;  that  they  would  not 
know,  when  Great  Britain  shewed  herself  their  Enemy,  listen  to 
the  ridiculous  tale  of  their  being  only  constitutionally  connected 
with  her;  Nature  would  lead  them  to  associate  with  their  Friends 
and  Fellow  sufferers  against  their  common  Enemy,  and  form  an 
union  which  was  able  to  protect  them,  but  without  which  they 
would  singly  fall  a  prey  (and  deserve  to  do  so)  to  the  dividing  and 
destructive  policy  of  their  Oppressors:  that  on  this  great  occasion 
they  would  certainly  join  issue  on  the  new  question  that  would 
be  introduced,  not  whether  they  had  a  power  of  taxing,  but  how 
far  they  had  a  right  of  legislating;  and  in  judging  of  this  their 
Sentiments  would  not  be  formed  (as  those  in  England  were)  by 
reasons  of  policy,  but  by  motives  of  safety;  and  how  far  this  would 
lead  an  enlightened  and  determined  People  was  easily  perceivable: 
that  all  measures  of  force  against  America  would  ever  be  found 
impracticable;  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  that  Country  but 
by  lenient  measures,  and  reconciling  conduct;  and  if  this  appeared 
in  a  mean  light  to  Government,  they  ought  well  to  weigh  their 
resources  for  any  contrary  plan:  that  the  Connexion  between 
England  and  America  produced  a  new  scene  in  the  history  of  Man- 
kind, ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstances,  and  not  be 
narrow  pedantic  rules  which  are  by  no  means  regularly  observed 
in  practice,  and  which  a  brave  People  will  disdainfully  reject  when 
they  come  in  competition  with  their  liberty. 

The  ardour  of  my  feelings  has  drawn  these  Reasons  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  intended.  I  by  no  means  had  in  view  to  state  all  that 
might  be  said  on  this  occasion,  but  to  mention  the  principal 
arguments;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  those 
only  that  were  actually  used  in  England;  for  I  suffered  the  impulse 
of  my  mind  to  carry  me  as  it  pleased.  I  thought  it  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  I  stated  what  was  said,  or  what  might  have  been 
said;  for  the  Arguments  are  all  obvious,  and  ought  to  have  been 
attended  to.  But  the  fatal  haughty  System  prevailed.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  Massachusets  Bay  should  feel  all  the  rigour  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  Boston  should  immediately  be  laid  under  a  com- 
mercial Interdict.  No  trade,  after  a  limited  day  (and  that  a  very 
short  one)  of  any  kind  or  in  any  degree  was  to  be  permitted  to  the 
unfortunate  Inhabitants  of  that  Town.  About  30,000  People  were 
deprived  of  their  support  in  a  great  measure  for  the  riot  of  about 
30  or  40.  This  was  to  continue  till  the  East  India  demand  (a  sum 
not  then  stated)  was  satisfied,  'till  compensation  was  made  to  all 
Revenue  Officers,  and  others,  who  had  suffered  (the  expression  in 
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the  act)  in  particular  riots  specified;  'till  the  Governor  &c  should 
certify  these  circumstances  to  the  King  in  Council;  'till  the  Town 
should  be  adjudged  to  be  in  a  state  of  peace;  and  'till  his  Majesty 
should  be  pleased  in  consequence  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
privileges.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  famous  Boston  Port  Act. 

So  extremely  arbitrary  was  this  Act  in  its  nature,  that  it  was 
not  possible,  if  the  People  instantly  on  its  arrival  were  willing  to 
comply  with  its  conditions,  for  them  to  avoid  the  harsh  penalties  it 
inflicted;  an  end  to  which  depended  on  a  thousand  troublesome 
contingencies,  that  might  postpone  it  (without  any  real  dis- 
obedience to  the  Act  in  the  Sufferers)  to  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  Parliament  even  degraded  itself  so  far  as  to  place  the  private 
property  of  many  Individuals  (the  support  of  many  industrious 
Families)  in  the  power  of  the  Crown,  for  the  mean  and  unworthy 
purpose  of  injuring  one  obnoxious  Person.  In  short  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  Bill  entirely  partook  of  the  arbitrary  spirit  of 
it's  principle. 

But  this  Bill,  severe  as  it  was,  could  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  the  Administration.  This  was  considered  only 
as  a  temporary  punishment  for  a  temporary  offence.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  inflict  some  heavy  stigma  upon  them,  that  might  suffi- 
ciently resent  past  disorders,  and  obviate  future  ones.  There  was 
conceived  to  be  some  permanent  causes  for  so  continued  a  re- 
fractory spirit,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  for  Parliament  to 
exert  all  its  rigour  to  tame  this  Colony  into  obedience.  They  there- 
fore proceeded  upon  the  radical  business  of  forming  a  new  con- 
stitution for  them.  The  subsisting  one,  they  thought,  vested  too 
much  power  in  the  people,  and  by  this  means  contributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  usual  turbulence  of  the  State.  The  new 
Constitution  resembled  in  most  respects  some  of  the  others  on 
the  Continent,  but  there  were  in  this  some  new  and  unusual 
regulations.  I  mean  not,  to  specify  the  particulars  (I  think  that 
subject  trifling)  but  to  attack  the  principle.  It  may  however  be 
remarked,  that  such  an  unhappy  fatality  attended  at  this  time  all 
the  public  measures,  that  each  was  almost  equally  exceptionable 
for  the  mode  of  regulation  as  for  the  arbitrariness  of  the  regulation 
itself.  One  instance  of  despotism  in  this  bill  deserves  particular 
notice;  that  the  Sheriff  was  removeable  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor,  and  that  he  had  a  power  to  make  a  new  returning 
Officer  for  every  special  cause.  But  these  considerations  (grievous 
as  they  might,  and  certainly  would  be  in  any  other  case)  weighed 
not  a  feather  in  their  present  arguments:  They  thought  the  wisest 
and  most  equitable  temporary  regulation  would  be  of  little  service, 
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and  could  be  of  no  satisfaction  to  them,  so  long  as  they  held  these 
benefits  at  will,  were  liable  at  any  instant  to  be  deprived  of  them, 
and  subjected,  if  their  Sovereign  and  remote  fellow  Subjects  saw 
proper,  to  the  extremest  severity  of  arbitrary  power.  The  same 
authority,  upon  the  same  principle,  might  have  declared  the  King, 
by  his  Representative,  sole  Legislative  as  well  as  Executive  Power, 
and  thus  have  invested  him  with  a  right  (so  far  as  they  could 
bestow  it)  to  hold  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  at  his  mercy. 
I  have  considered  in  another  place  the  arguments  urged  in  support 
of  the  Parliament's  unlimited  power,  and  of  course  of  their  Right 
to  annul  our  Charters,  if  they  think  necessary.  But  a  particular 
argument  is  urged  in  defence  (more  particularly  it  seems  to  me) 
of  this  individual  power.  It  is  this.  The  Crown,  which  granted  the 
Charters,  is  only  one  branch  of  the  Supreme  Power,  and  con- 
sequently his  Acts  may  be  controuled  by  the  whole:  the  executive 
Power  is  inferior  to  the  legislative,  and  of  course  the  acts  of  the 
former  must  be  subordinate,  and  subject  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  latter.  I  shall  make  a  very  short  reply  to  this.  Was  the 
Crown  sole  Agent  in  the  business  of  these  Charters?  Did  not  the 
People  accept  them  as  a  Condition  for  the  great  risque  and  innu- 
merable hardships  they  were  to  be  exposed  to?  Was  it  not  therefore 
in  the  nature  of  a  mutual  compact,  and  of  course  not  alterable  but 
by  the  consent  of  both  Parties?  In  what  manner  did  the  People  of 
England  resent  the  repeated  attempts  to  violate  the  Great  Charter? 
Are  these  Charters  less  precious  to  the  Americans?  Do  they  not 
form  the  only  (or  at  least  the  principal)  security  for  every  thing 
they  enjoy?  Why  then  should  a  distinction  be  made  between  these 
two  situations,  apparently  so  exactly  similar?  Here,  however,  an 
answer  is  ready.  The  two  Parties  concerned  in  the  passing  Magna 
Charta,  that  which  conceded  those  privileges,  and  those  to  whom 
the  concession  was  made,  composed  the  whole  legislative  power 
of  the  State.  And  of  course,  this  Charter  with  respect  to  its  pro- 
visions may  be  considered  partly  as  a  declaratory  Act  (of  Rights 
before  possessed,  but  which  had  been  grossly  infringed  on)  and 
partly  as  an  enacting  one  (of  such  as  were  deemed  still  necessary 
for  the  full  security  of  the  Kingdom.)  Admitting  this  account  to  be 
just  (which  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  though  liable  to  some  little 
objections)  then  it  is  to  be  enquired  upon  what  footing  our  Ances- 
tors stood  when  they  obtained  their  Charters.  That  Age,  it  is  well 
known,  was  an  Age  of  great  enterprise  and  adventure.  Projects  of 
settlement   in   the   new   world   were    zealously  entertained   and 
attempted  by  many.  At  first  the  hope  of  Plunder,  and  acquiring 
Riches,  was  the  principal  inducement  to  Adventurers,  and  these 
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expeditions  were  chiefly  made  to  the  South  Sea.  At  length,  how- 
ever, some  bold  and  hazardous  Spirits  found  their  way  to  North 
America,  and  by  their  representations  encouraged  numbers  to 
attempt  their  fortune  there.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  great 
many  quitted  England,  either  from  necessity,  or  discontent  at  the 
prevailing  measures,  and  sought  for  a  laborious,  but  more  honor- 
able situation  in  these  then  desart  Regions.  As,  however,  multi- 
tudes of  these  People  possest  a  true  genuine  spirit  of  liberty,  they 
were  determined  not  to  quit  their  Friends,  Connexions,  and  native 
Soil,  without  some  adequate  equivalent.  This  equivalent  they 
applied  for  to  the  Crown,  soliciting  that  they  might  be  secure  of 
enjoying  their  freedom  in  the  land  they  were  going  to  conquer. 
This  was  readily  granted.  The  prospect  of  possessing  these  fine 
Countries,  and  annexing  them  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  the 
hope  that  an  honorable  condition  granted  to  the  Settlers  would 
animate  them  to  Industry  and  Perseverance,  were  sufficient 
motives,  even  to  an  arbitrary  Prince,  to  grant  Privileges,  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  Territory,  which  otherwise  he  could  never  have. 
Let  me  now  ask  any  Man,  whose  soul  is  not  of  the  most  groveling 
kind,  Could  our  Ancestors  at  this  time  dream,  that  their  Fellow 
Subjects,  whom  they  left  wallowing  in  sloth  and  luxury  at  home, 
too  many  ready  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  reigning  despotism, 
would  ever  afterwards  claim  a  right  to  rob  them  of  requisitions 
their  blood  and  treasure  purchased,  and  by  this  means  derive  to 
themselves  the  only  essential  benefits  of  Countries  they  had  no 
share  in  acquiring.  I  say,  no  share,  for  as  to  the  trifling  assistance 
which  these  Colonies  originally  received  from  their  Mother 
Country  (an  assistance  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  their  subsequent 
claims  most  absurdly  arrogant)  this  was  merely  the  assistance  of 
the  Crown,  without  any  of  their  immediate  participation,  and 
which  was  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  important  rights  the 
Crown  acquired. 

Did  the  Crown  entertain  any  notion  that  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  interfere?  On  the  contrary  there  is  evidence  that  James  and 
Charles  the  first  both  forbid  them  intermeddling  in  our  concerns, 
and  these  orders  were  obeyed.  I  have  already,  in  another  place, 
remarked  upon  this  circumstance.  If  it  should  be  enquired  what 
right  had  the  Crown  to  these,  exclusively  of  the  supreme  power; 
I  answer,  that  it  was  the  general  sentiment  of  that  Age,  the  Crown 
was  so  entitled*  and  this  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  I  do  not 


*"With  respect  to  the  ordinance  of  1650  quoted  by  Mr.  Barrington,3 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  at  that  time  the  regal  powers  were  consolidated 
in  the  democratic al;  and  that  this  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  infamous 
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know  what  extraordinary  lights  the  present  age  has  received  to 
justify  them  in  calling  in  question  the  most  solemn  opinions  of 
their  Forefathers.  The  new  opinion  upon  this  subject,  I  conceive, 
is  derived  from  the  harmonious  and  convenient  connexion  which 
of  late  years  has  taken  place  between  his  Majesty  and  his  Parlia- 
ment. This  has  introduced  many  pretty  compliments,  and  hand- 
some references  from  his  Majesty  to  his  faithful  Subjects;  and 
these  in  their  turn  have  been  wonderfully  condescending  to  him. 
This  new  System,  as  I  take  it,  has  occasioned  this  new  and  mighty 
opinion  of  all  Rights  being  ultimately  consolidated  in  the  supreme 
power.  But  in  the  age  when  these  Charters  were  granted  very  dif- 
ferent was  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Crown  and  the  Parliament  had 
continual  struggles  for  power,  and  it  was  understood  they  had 
separate  rights,  and  different  objects  severally  to  act  upon.  All 
that  the  latter  contended  for  was,  that  the  laws  in  being  of  the 
Kingdom  should  be  observed,  and  no  new  ones  enacted  but  with 
their  consent.  They  thought  themselves  sufficiently  fortunate  if 
they  could  secure  their  own  liberties  from  violation,  without  seek- 
ing for  new  subjects  of  their  legislative  Power.  Did  the  Parliament 
ever  (even  yet)  form  a  declaration  of  War,  or  conclude  a  Treaty 
of  Peace?  These  are  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ever  deemed 
sacred,  as  many  others  are,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  subverted  if  the  Parliament  were  directly  to  exercise 
them.  The  prerogative  in  question,  as  appears  from  remarkable 
instances  cited,  was  deemed  equally  sacred.  If  this  Supremacy  of 
Parliament  (so  loudly  talked  of)  is  well  founded,  how  happens  it 
that  Conquests  belonging  to  the  State  (as  the  phrase  is)  should  be 
altogether  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  in  a  Treaty  of  Peacel  Is 
the  settlement  of  a  Colony  by  useful  Subjects,  for  the  purposes  it 
has  been  found  to  answer,  with  such  privileges  as  will  make  exis- 
tence tolerable  to  them,  and  give  them  some  security  that  their 
labour  and  services  shall  not  be  converted  to  their  injury  and 
oppression,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  those  who  participated  in  no 
part  of  them,  a  less  useful,  a  less  necessary,  object  of  an  act  of  the 
Prerogative  to  promote  such  ends,  and  consequently  to  grant  the 
only  means  of  securing  theml  The  one  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
Country  to  a  state  of  Peace;  the  other  (as  is  evident,  considering 
modern  situations)  to  raise  it  to  a  state  of  Prosperity.  In  order  to 

Rump  Parliament,  200  of  whose  Members  had  been  forcibly  excluded  by 
the  Army;  who  respected  no  rights  that  interfered  with  their  own  des- 
potism; and  who  were  guilty  of  such  enormous  inequities  that  it  is 
scandalous  for  any  Man  to  quote  any  part  of  their  proceedings  as  a  prece- 
dent. How  many  of  these  would  Mr.  Barrington  wish  to  have  followed 
in  England?" 
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obtain  the  former,  the  necessary  means  are  given:  in  order  to 
secure  the  latter,  means  adequate  to  the  end  must  be  also  given. 
And  who  would  settle  Colonies,  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  their 
Fellow  Subjects  they  left  lolling  in  indolence  at  home?  But  I 
refer  for  a  more  particular  examination  of  this  subject  to  what  I 
have  written  in  another  place.  I  know  not  whether  this  discourse 
upon  the  right  may  be  called  a  digression,  but  it  offered  itself 
naturally,  and  may  be  of  use.  I  now  resume  the  history. 

It  was  naturally  foreseen  that  these  violent  laws  would  produce 
the  strongest  opposition  in  the  Province  they  were  doomed  to 
subdue,  and  that  nothing  but  a  military  force  could  carry  them 
into  execution.  But  as  this  state  of  things  would  of  course  cause  an 
enmity  between  the  Executors  of  the  Scheme,  and  the  Sufferers 
from  it,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  provide  against  any  danger 
that  might  arise  to  the  Soldiers  on  this  account.  As  Juries  were 
still  indulged  to  the  People  (tho'  under  a  partial  nomination)  by 
the  humane  law  which  violated  their  charter,  it  was  thought  not 
altogether  proper  to  confide  for  a  proper  trial,  upon  their  princi- 
ples, of  those  who  might  be  accused  of  crimes,  in  enforcing  the 
Acts,  even  in  Juries  which  the  Sheriff  (named  and  removeable  at 
pleasure  by  the  Governor)  had  it  in  his  power  to  select.  It  was 
rightly  judged,  that  laws  so  grievous,  the  exercise  of  a  power  so 
arbitrary,  could  not  be  enforced  by  any  ordinary  method  of  con- 
ducting business,  even  assisted  by  the  most  partial  regulation  of 
it.  For  this  reason  a  law  was  prepared,  which  they  entitled  "An 
Act  for  the  impartial  administration  of  Justice  &c."  By  this  law 
a  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  Governor,  to  remove  at 
his  discretion  Causes  where  any  should  be  questioned,  for  support- 
ing the  Crown  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  either  to  Great  Britain, 
or  (as  I  believe,  for  I  do  not  remember  this  perfectly)  to  some  other 
part  of  America,  where  an  impartial  trial  might  be  had.  The  neces- 
sary concomitant  power  of  transporting  the  Criminal,  Witnesses 
&c.  was  given  of  course.  It  was  the  favourite  argument  in  support 
of  this  bill,  that  the  criminal  would  not  then  be  tried  by  factious 
and  rebellious  subjects,  Enemies  from  principle,  or  at  least  from 
passion,  to  the  unhappy  Prisoner,  and  disaffected  to  the  just 
authority  he  was  called  in  question  for  supporting,  but  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  his  Fellow  Subjects,  who  were  in  a  state  of 
peace,  and  had  minds  cool  enough  to  listen  to  reason,  and  decide 
according  to  the  laws.  This  reasoning  would  have  been  plausible 
if  we  could  have  been  sure  that  the  equitable  consequences  we  were 
taught  to  expect  from  it  would  really  have  taken  place,  and  if  the 
admission  of  the  principle  of  this  bill  had  not  had  the  strongest 
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tendency  to  endanger  our  liberties;  or  I  may  say,  to  destroy  them. 
For  if  we  were  once  to  admit  an  unlimited  Power  in  Parliament, 
or  in  the  King,  to  establish  such  Courts  of  Justice,  and  such  regula- 
tions for  their  proceedings  as  they  pleased,  we  should  not  long 
have  much  reason  to  boast  of  liberty.  Rights  without  Remedies 
are  a  mere  chimera.  The  governing  power  of  every  State  is  con- 
tinually making  encroachments.  Ambition  is  natural  to  the  Mind 
of  Man,  and  too  often  unworthy  means  are  made  use  of  to  gratify 
it.  The  very  possession  of  power  is  intoxicating,  and  has  been 
known  to  corrupt  very  good  Men:  and  many,  without  any  ill 
intentions,  have  been  industrious  to  enlarge  their  own  power, 
seduced  by  the  prospect  of  some  temporary  benefit,  and  inattentive 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  precedent,  when  the  ability  to 
do  mischief,  without  the  virtue  to  abstain  from  it,  is  lodged  in  a 
worthless  Successor.  The  history  of  Mankind  unhappily  justifies 
the  strongest  suspicion  of  Men  in  authority,  and  proves  that  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  compensation  for  powers  dangerous  to  liberty. 
The  English  perhaps,  of  all  nations  that  ever  existed,  if  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  were  in  practice  inviolably  observed, 
and  were  it  not  for  some  ill  effects  that  have  flowed  from  a  radical 
evil,  would  be  the  most  free.  Many  causes,  no  doubt,  have  con- 
spired to  this  honorable  distinction,  and  it  may  be  traced  to  a 
variety  of  sources,  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that  no  institution 
they  have  is  more  noble,  or  a  stronger  Guardian  of  Liberty,  than 
the  inestimable  Trial  by  Jury.  It  is  even  believed  by  a  celebrated 
Author,  that  this  Institution  alone  may  long  protract  the  mournful 
period  of  her  fall.  The  excellence  of  this  trial  consists  in  being 
judged  by  Men  who  are  equally  interested  with  the  Prisoner  in 
preserving  the  law  from  violation,  may  be  placed  in  a  situation  to 
be  affected  by  their  own  precedents,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
principles  of  self-defence  will  urge  them  to  condemn  the  guilty, 
the  care  of  their  own  preservation  (if  no  higher  principle  actuates 
them)  will  prompt  them  to  acquit  the  innocent.  This  Jury  too,  for 
their  further  security,  must  be  composed  of  their  Neighbours,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  take  into  their  consideration 
those  important  circumstances,  the  characters  of  the  Criminal  and 
of  the  Witnesses.  It  is  obvious  to  every  Man  of  how  much  conse- 
quence this  regulation  is.  This  last  circumstance,  I  admit,  the 
British  Legislature  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  with- 
hold in  particular  instances,  where  similar  effects  were  appre- 
hended in  their  Country,  as  in  ours:  but  these  are  exceptions  on 
solemn  and  extraordinary  occasions  to  the  usual  excellent  mode 
(which  is  justly  esteemed  the  birth- right  of  an  Englishman)  and 
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they  are  exceptions  found  necessary  by  their  own  Legislature. 
It  is  not  my  business  here  to  write  a  full  encomium  on  this  admi- 
rable Institution  (which  I  could  do  with  great  pleasure)  or  I  could 
mention  a  variety  of  considerations  that  press  upon  me  in  its 
favour.  The  above  two  grand  and  leading  circumstances  I  mean 
to  make  use  of  in  treating  the  subject  of  this  Judicial  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  what  benefit  do  we  derive  from  it?  The 
trial  is  to  be  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  one  of  the  other  colonies; 
(if  this  alternative  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  provided).  Suppose  it  to  be 
in  the  former.  The  Prosecutor  has  the  charge  to  transmit,  or 
attend  in  person,  three  thousand  Miles,  together  with  the  Wit- 
nesses to  support  it.  These  Witnesses  (I  believe;  indeed  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  the  contrary  is  not  probable)  he  has  no 
compulsive  power  over,  they  may  therefore  refuse  to  go.  They 
may  be  unable  to  go:  Their  Families  probably  subsist  by  their 
Industry  at  home;  perhaps  by  a  business  which  no  compensation 
for  the  temporary  profits  can  indemnify  their  absence  from. 
The  dangers  of  the  voyage  would  certainly  require  recompense 
beyond  that  afforded  for  the  loss  of  time.  They  may  lose  their 
lives  by  being  exposed  to  this  danger.  The  Witnesses,  (if  they 
arrive  safely)  must  be  subsisted  in  England,  and  the  same 
danger  attends  them  on  their  return.  They  must  go  home 
under  every  painful  apprehension,  and  the  fear  of  brutal  insult 
from  mobs,  who  will  be  too  ready  to  insult  Men  of  another  Coun- 
try, and  of  a  different  faction  exposed  to  the  hand  of  Power.  Under 
all  these  circumstances  (and  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  aggrava- 
tion) what  chance  has  any  Man  of  procuring  Witnesses?  And  is 
it  just,  can  it  be  equitable  to  let  the  event  of  a  cause  be  guided  by 
such  hazardous  contingencies?  On  the  other  hand,  in  what  condi- 
tion are  the  Witnesses  for  the  Prisoner?  He,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  act,  must  be  charged  for  some  offence  done  in  vindicating,  and 
assisting  to  carry  into  execution,  the  high  measures  of  the  Court. 
This  Act  is  held  forth  as  an  indemnity  (I  am  loth  to  say  an  encour- 
agement) to  Men  who  will  afford  that  assistance.  They  are  there- 
fore to  be  tried  in  that  Country,  which  is  interested  in  acquitting 
them.  For  the  principle  of  their  Conduct  must  be  maintained  at 
any  rate,  and  when  this  is  of  such  mighty  consequence  we  can 
never  suppose  they  will  be  too  scrutinous  about  the  mode.  The 
cause  they  are  suffering  for  is  one  that  gratifies  the  pride,  the 
resentment,  the  ambition  of  their  Country.  They  may  therefore 
be  assured  not  only  of  the  strongest  supports  from  the  Crown,  but 
of  the  highest  applause  from  the  People.  And  in  proportion  as 
Men's  activity  in  an  interesting  cause  is  captivating  to  the  People 
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whom  it  favours  will  be  the  temptation  to  bad  Men  to  distinguish 
themselves  for  that  quality  in  its  support.  And  we  well  know,  how 
little  Parties  are  apt  to  condemn  too  great  an  activity  on  their 
side.  Let  any  Man  for  a  moment  consider  the  great  inequality  with 
which  the  cause  sets  out,  and  what  Judgment  will  be  form  of  the 
Decision?  Judges  are  but  Men,  and  tho'  highly  respectable  have 
been  for  a  great  number  of  years  the  character  of  the  English 
Judges,  they  have  not  all,  not  even  the  present  Judges,  escaped 
censure.  A  bias  (it  may  be  said,  I  fear,  with  too  much  truth)  has 
been  seen  to  influence  some.  If  such  a  Bias  can  prevail  in  the 
affairs  of  their  own  Country,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  real 
interest,  what  may  we  not  expect  towards  those  of  another,  and 
where  (if  they  have  it  at  all  in  contemplation)  their  Interest,  as 
well  as  Passions,  will  operate  to  our  prejudice.  Much,  it  is  known, 
depends  on  the  Characters  of  the  Parties,  as  also  of  the  Witnesses. 
But  neither  Judge  nor  Jury  know  any  thing  of  either  but  what 
their  Conduct  in  the  Cause  questioned  can  suggest  to  them.  Will 
they  not  naturally  therefore  be  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  those 
of  their  own  side,  and  unfavourably  of  their  unfortunate  oppo- 
nents? If  they  should  have  received  any  out-of-door  information, 
of  what  complexion  might  we  suppose  it  to  be?  Thus  far  there  is 
every  danger  to  the  Prosecutor  in  point  of  fact.  As  to  the  law,  he 
is  under  still  greater  disadvantages.  This,  wherever  questions  of 
Right  litigated  between  the  two  Countries  come  into  debate,  will 
be  decided  instantly  and  indignantly  against  him.  For  their  inter- 
pretation of  our  Condition  is,  that  we  have  no  Rights,  we  hold 
every  thing  at  their  mercy.  What  becomes  now  of  the  impartial 
administration  of  Justice?  If  the  Supporters  of  the  Crown  were 
in  danger  of  suffering  from  unjust  verdicts  in  the  Province  of  the 
Massachusets  Bay,  what  chance  have  the  Defenders  of  the  People 
of  procuring  justice  in  England?  It  makes  no  difference,  that, 
admitting  the  full  latitude  of  my  interpretation,  there  would 
only  be  sustained  a  negative,  and  not  a  positive  Injury;  that 
the  only  danger  suggested  is,  that  of  an  acquittal,  and  not  of  a 
condemnation:  because  the  hopes  of  such  an  acquittal  are  held  out 
to  authorize,  if  not  encourage,  Murders,  the  unhappy  objects  of 
which  might  have  saved  their  lives,  if  severe  Justice  had  been 
apprehended.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  supposition  that  any  of 
the  Prisoners  had  been  sent  to  one  of  the  other  colonies;  because, 
as  it  is  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  to  send  them  either 
here  or  to  Great  Britain,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
always  prefer  the  latter:  at  least  he  most  assuredly  would  if  there 
was  not  one  Colony  at  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
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try,  I  therefore  can  only  believe,  that  this  provision  was  held 
out  as  a  sheiv  of  equity,  and  to  deceive  the  rest  of  the  Colonies 
(supposing  them  at  the  same  time  of  very  gross  understand- 
ings) with  an  appearance  of  confidence.  What  now  is  the  result 
of  the  whole  matter?  Odious  Acts  are  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  one  People  against  another,  in  consequence  of  questions 
of  Right  about  which  each  party  entertained  different  opin- 
ions. These  Acts  are  expected  to  be  enforced  by  military  power. 
Still  however  a  regular  Government,  equal  to  all  the  offices  of  law 
and  justice  is  permitted  in  the  Country;  but  this  Government  (for 
fear  of  a  passionate  condemnation)  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
trial  of  Soldiers,  or  other  officious  Instruments  of  the  new  laws. 
These,  for  their  more  impartial  trial,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  People 
by  whom  they  have  been  employed,  and  in  judging  of  whose  crime 
they,  tho'  Parties,  exercise  the  right  of  determination.  On  this  side, 
much  stronger  reasons  are  there  (as  may  appear  above)  of  suspect- 
ing a  partial  acquittal,  than  on  ours  of  dreading  an  unjust  con- 
demnation. If  there  was  a  necessity  to  provide  against  our  partial- 
ity, because  we  are  Parties,  was  it  not  humorous  (if  so  unhappy  a 
subject  could  be  so  contemplated)  to  see  the  Remedy  presented  of 
an  absolute  reference  to  them,  who  are  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
and  with  many  aggravating  circumstances.  Upon  these  equitable 
and  humane  grounds  stands  the  Act  of  Parliament  "for  the  im- 
partial administration  of  Justice  in  the  cases  of  persons  questioned 
&c  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay."  I  am  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Act,  and  remember  it  but  imperfectly;  but  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  I  have  mentioned  it's  capital  provisions.  If  it 
should  be  otherwise  I  desire  it  may  be  understood,  that  I  mean 
not  to  deceive  by  any  misrepresentation.4 

But  the  tower  of  Despotism  was  not  yet  fully  erected.  In  aid  of 
the  same  violent  system  a  further  measure  was  judged  necessary. 
The  Ministry  and  their  Agents  had  affected  to  have  been  employed 
ever  since  the  peace  in  the  deepest  meditation  for  a  proper  settle- 
ment of  Canada.  This  was  found  almost  insuperably  difficult  on 
account  of  the  rivalship  of  interest  and  of  ivishes,  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Settlers.  The  proper  adjustment  of  this  business  had 
hitherto  baffled  Men  of  the  most  enlightened  Genius,  and  the 
greatest  political  abilities.  Success  in  this  great  point  began  to  be 
despaired  of,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  great  Commotions 
in  America.  They  then  applied  to  the  subject,  with  new  ardour, 
and  increased  hopes.  On  a  sudden  they  found  themselves  wonder- 
fully illumined,  and  the  divine  rays  of  wisdom  and  policy  imme- 
diately darted  upon  them.  It  was  determined  to  strike  the  iron 
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while  it  was  hot,  and  not  suffer  the  blaze  of  their  Genius  to  cool. 
They  immediately  formed  a  system  suited  to  their  new  exalted 
conceptions.  According  to  this  System  the  old  Settlers  were  to  be 
indulged  in  all  their  prejudices  (admitting  they  entertained  such, 
which  is  scarcely  credible)  in  favour  of  arbitrary  power-,  the 
French  laws  were  to  be  continued:  the  poor  Canadians  were  not 
barely  allowed  to  enjoy  their  Religion  (persecuting  in  its  principle, 
and  horrid  in  its  influence  on  the  morals  of  Mankind)  free  from 
molestation;  but  it  was  to  be  made  the  established  Religion  of 
the  Country,  and  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
honours  and  immunities,  thus  affording  the  most  tempting  en- 
couragement to  the  increase  of  this  dangerous  hierarchy.  Thus  far 
the  old  Settlers  were  satisfied  (as  the  fact  is  asserted:  tho'  I 
cannot  believe,  however  the  Great  Men  may  be  interested,  the 
People  in  general  can  be  such  Idiots  as  to  prefer  an  arbitrary  to  a 
free  Government:  and  I  suspect,  this  extraordinary  exaltation 
of  their  Religion  was  partly  intended  as  a  bribe  to  make  them  the 
more  acquiescent  in  it.)  What  were  the  Indulgences  granted  to  the 
new  Settlers!  Their  Religion  was  not  worthy  of  a  present  provi- 
sion, but  left  to  the  future  mercy  of  the  King:  an  Assembly,  or 
Representative  of  the  People,  to  give  them  some  share  in  their  own 
government,  was  denied  them.  Even  a  Habeas  Corpus  was  refused; 
upon  what  principle  no  one  can  conceive,  unless  by  supposing  that 
even  this  arbitrary  Government  intend  sometimes  to  violate,  in 
individual  instances,  their  own  general  provisions.  The  trial  by 
Jury,  so  highly  and  so  justly  valued  by  Englishmen,  that  yet 
distinguishing  privilege  they  possess,  in  all  civil  cases  was  denied 
to  these  unfortunate  Subjects  of  an  English  Province.  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  conceive  after  such  a  detail,  that  this  Province  is  English! 
It  is  indeed  so  in  name,  but  in  spirit,  in  principle,  in  dignity  (so 
far  as  its  Governors  are  concerned)  it  is  still  French,  and  they 
ought  well  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  assimilating  the  ancient 
Inhabitants  of  a  French  Colony,  in  every  respect,  hurtful  as  well 
as  beneficial,  to  the  old  manners  of  their  former  Parent  Country; 
and  of  placing  the  English  Subjects  there  in  such  a  situation  as 
can  give  them  no  particular  counterbalancing  attachment  to  their 
native  Government.  This  Act  is  the  result  of  eleven  years  close 
study,  application,  and  enquiry,  made  (as  was  pretended)  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  both  kinds  of  subjects  to  the 
new  establishment;  and  ending  in  one  which  can  entirely  please 
neither  party,  is  particularly  odious  to  the  English,  and  can  pos- 
sibly, in  all  reasonable  construction,  have  no  other  tendency  than 
to  humour  a  few  great  Lords  in  their  pride  and  dignity,  engage 
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them  by  this  bribe  to  favour  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Government 
towards  us,  effectuate  these  designs  more  completely  by  estab- 
lishing a  total  contrariety  between  our  Religion  and  Form  of 
Government  and  theirs,  and  by  the  extensive  comprehending 
limits  assigned  to  the  Territory  (hemming  us  in  on  all  sides)  giv- 
ing all  possible  scope  to  the  propagation  of  the  Romish  Faith,  and 
of  despotic  Principles.* 

For  the  present,  the  rigour  of  Power  stopt  here.  In  this  manner 
did  the  auspicious  system  of  subjugating  America  begin;  aided 
by  a  large  army  to  enforce  it.  The  three  first  Acts  indeed  (the  only 
ones  whose  principle  we  had  any  right  to  object  to)  only  respected 
one  Province.  Others,  however,  had  been  guilty  of  acts  about  the 
Tea,  in  principle  equally  obnoxious,  and  in  one  a  fact  of  the  same 
kind  had  actually  been  committed.  But  it  was  deemed  too  danger- 
ous to  attack  all,  or  many  of  the  Colonies,  and  they  hoped  that  the 
rest  would  be  mean  enough  to  enjoy  an  inglorious  inactivity, 
while  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  oppress  and  ruin  the  one  they 
had  devoted  to  destruction.  But  more  virtuous,  and  wiser  princi- 
ples actuated  the  Americans.  They  now  too  plainly  saw  the  plans 
of  despotism  making  hasty  strides  upon  them,  and  exerted  in  the 
highest  instances  of  absolute  legislation.  Some  of  the  Regulations 
were  not  temporary,  but  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  it  was 
evident  to  every  Man  that  had  common  sense,  and  common  feeling, 
that  an  immediate  and  universal  opposition  was  become  necessary. 
What  was  the  case  of  the  Massachusets  Bay  to  day  might  be  that 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  any  of  the  others  tomorrow;  and 
they  had  no  honorable  security  against  such  oppressions  but  in 
their  own  resources.  Heaven  had  blessed  them  with  a  fine  soil, 
with  multitudes  of  People,  with  a  patriot  Spirit,  and  placed  them 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  each  other,  nearly  upon  the  same  footing 
in  point  of  Right,  and  in  point  of  Interest,  United,  they  could  main- 
tain a  vigorous  defence.  Were  they  to  stand  single,  each  might  be 
made  an  immediate  and  disgraceful  prey  to  an  unmerciful  and 
cruel  Tyranny.  Providence  had  afforded  them  the  means  of  this 


*  "In  this  Act  there  was  even  so  gross  an  absurdity  as  the  following. 
It  was  enacted,  that  the  exercise  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be 
subject  to  the  King's  Supremacy,  as  established  by  the  1st.  Eliz:  the 
oath  however,  by  which  this  Supremacy  was  guarded,  was  dispensed 
with  to  the  Canadians  (being  Papists)  and  a  common  oath  of  allegiance 
substituted  in  its  stead;  wherein  is  expressly  renounced  any  pardo?is, 
dispensatioyis,  &c.  By  which  the  important  purpose  is  answered  of 
giving  the  Priest  a  little  more  trouble  in  granting  a  more  particular 
dispensation." 
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defence;  its  exertion  had  become  necessary  for  their  Safety;  a 
neglect  or  disregard  of  such  fortunate  circumstances  would  justly 
expose  them  to  eternal  ignominy  and  dishonour,  and  entail  upon 
their  Posterity  a  miserable  subjection  to  a  Slavery  their  Ancestors 
had  it  in  their  power  to  avert  from  them.  These  thoughts  stimulated 
and  fired  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  They  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant  upon  the  choice.  They  immediately  concerted  plans  for 
forming  a  general  Consultation,  and  these  were  executed  with 
dispatch.  The  People  in  the  several  Colonies  chose  Deputies  to 
represent  them  in  Convention,  and  these  sent  Delegates  to  meet 
in  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  and  advise  for  their  common  Safety. 

A  new  and  important  scene  of  things  was  now  opened.  The 
Colonies  had  constitutionally  no  connexion  with  each  other  but 
thro'  the  medium  of  Great  Britain.  Such  an  Union,  as  was  now 
formed,  had  formerly  been  projected,  but  had  come  to  nothing;  the 
Colonies  finding  the  claims  of  their  Mother  Country  more  specula- 
tive than  practical,  and  hoping,  by  a  less  obnoxious  mode,  to  avoid 
any  fatal  effects  from  them.  Now  indeed  the  plans  of  Despotism 
seemed  to  be  regularly  and  fully  concerted.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  meet  them  on  the  part  of  America  with  becoming 
firmness,  and  every  prudent  exertion.  Important  Rights  were  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  and  they  had  only  to  determine  whether  they 
would  submit  in  a  regular  manner  to  be  made  Slaves,  or  irregularly 
nobly  vindicate  themselves  from  the  imminent  danger  of  so  dis- 
honorable a  condition.  Their  liberties  were  at  stake  upon  their 
determination.  In  competition  with  this  superior  object,  petty 
constitutional  Regards  they  justly  thought  to  be  of  little  considera- 
tion. Their  Constitution  was  only  valuable  as  the  means  of  secur- 
ing freedom  and  happiness:  When  it  no  longer  could  serve  to 
conduce  to  that  end,  it  was  their  duty  to  select  other  means  more 
permanent,  and  more  effectual. 

These  were  the  principles  upon  which  this  honorable  (and  I 
trust  lasting)  Union  was  formed.  The  event  of  their  Councils  was 
most  anxiously  waited  for  by  their  Constituents.  It  being  necessary 
that  their  Consultations  should  be  held  in  the  closest  secrecy,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  Person  who  was  not  on  the  Spot  to  conceive 
the  extreme  anxiety  with  which  all  Men  in  America  looked  up  to 
the  decisions  of  this  great  Body  for  their  Relief.  Their  virtue  was 
not  questioned,  their  abilities  were  greatly  relied  on;  but  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  every  where  prevailing  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  discovering  our  resentment,  and  suing  for  redress.  Some 
proposed  the  most  moderate  measures,  a  few  very  harsh  ones;  the 
majority  seemed  inclined  to  a  mixture  of  lenity  and  severity: 
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lenity,  to  give  a  fair  opening  to  Great  Britain  to  recede;  severity, 
to  convince  her,  we  were  in  earnest  in  our  demands,  and  were 
determined  to  risque  every  thing  in  their  defence.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  there  was  such  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  different  sentiments  Men  entertained  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  haughty  Rulers.  In  all  other  respects  perhaps  the 
sentiments  of  a  great  Country  upon  so  capital  a  question  as  then 
depended  were  never  before  so  universal.  Notwithstanding  base 
and  wicked  assertions  to  the  contrary,  I  am  fully  warranted  in 
saying  that  an  honorable  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  was 
the  first  and  most  earnest  object  of  every  Man's  wish  and  atten- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  to  answer  for  every  Individual  (which  would 
be  ridiculous)  but  for  a  very  large  majority.  There  was  no  other 
object  in  contemplation  (I  will  even  venture  to  say)  so  generally, 
as  even  to  afford  it's  Partizans  the  title  of  &  faction.  The  name  of 
Independence  no  Man  dared  to  mention  but  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation. A  declaration  in  its  favour  would  have  been  then  esteemed 
almost  equally  hostile  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  America  as 
the  proposal  of  absolute  and  unconditional  Submission.  There 
never,  I  will  presume  to  say,  was  any  opposition  formed  upon  more 
virtuous,  or  more  steady  principles.  It  proceeded  upon  the  deter- 
mination to  insist  on  every  thing  necessary  as  a  full  security  for 
our  liberty,  but  the  instant  that  was  attained  to  return  to  the  most 
entire  and  cordial  connexion  with  a  Country  whose  conduct 
might  well  nigh  have  driven  us  to  despair.  In  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  right  measures  to  be  pursued  in  the  melancholy  crisis 
America  was  reduced  to,  it  was  necessary  previously  to  consider 
what  might  be  supposed  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Great  Britain,  the  fatal  original  Authors  of  all  these 
dire  extremities.  The  Espousers  of  moderate  measures  were 
inclined  to  think  favorably  of  these.  They  said,  that  there  was 
great  reason,  from  every  circumstance,  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  in  the  first  capital  error  we  complained  of,  had  acted  from 
principle,  and  not  from  any  bad  motive',  his  general  Character,  in 
every  other  respect,  the  apparent  earnestness  with  which  he 
always  conducted  and  supported  this  measure,  and  the  plausibility 
of  the  motives  suggested  as  the  cause  to  a  Man  inflamed  with  high 
ideas  of  his  own  Country's  power,  and  misconceiving  (as  was,  and 
to  our  misfortune  we  may  say  still  is  too  general)  the  true  state  of 
America;  these  circumstances  point  out  a  presumption  in  his 
favour  which  Men  of  Candour  cannot  easily  forego:  that  the 
ready  and  strong  renunciation  of  this  act,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  America  was  likely  to  be  kindled    into  a  Civil  War  (tho'  then 
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little  prepared  to  sustain  it)  shewed  very  general  and  very  honor- 
able principles  to  prevail  in  the  nation  in  our  favour,  and  in  avoid- 
ance of  any  fatal  discord:  that  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
duties  was  formed  upon  distinctions  held  out  in  that  famous  con- 
troversy by  ourselves,  and  it  was  sometime  before  America  itself 
could  discern,  and  resolved  to  obviate,  their  fatal  tendency:  that  the 
factious  and  turbulent  destruction  of  the  Tea  must  naturally  have 
inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  British  Nation  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  this  would  serve  to  account  for,  and  greatly  to  alleviate,  the 
passionate  and  vindictive  acts  they  passed:  that  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  conceived  they  would  stand  against  the  united  sense,  and 
steady  opposition  of  the  whole  Continent;  but  in  order  to  avoid  a 
Civil  War  (which  otherwise  must  appear  inevitable)  would  relin- 
quish laws  that  passion  had  excited,  but  cool  Reason  (on  a  vigorous 
remonstrance)  must  certainly  disapprove:  that  in  order  to  facili- 
tate this  desirable  event,  to  place  no  obstructions  in  the  way,  to 
leave  no  pretence  for  the  refusal  of  justice,  they  apprehended  the 
first  application  should  be  made  free  from  menaces,  or  restraint 
of  any  kind.  If  the  application  succeeded  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  future  be  in  a  condition  of  greater  security  and 
happiness  than  any  Country  the  World  had  ever  seen  (a  blessing 
we  ought  not  lightly  to  endanger).  If  it  did  not  succeed  we  should 
be  justified  by  all  Mankind  in  every  vigorous  exertion  we  found  it 
necessary  to  make,  and  should  have  the  pleasing  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that  we  had  done  all  in  our  power  to  avoid  the  fatal  extrem- 
ities we  were  reduced  to.  These  arguments  were  replied  to  by 
those  who  thought  other  measures,  besides  a  Remonstrance, 
immediately  necessary,  in  a  manner  something  like  the  following. 
They  said,  that  it  was  an  enquiry  of  very  little  consequence  to 
America  whether  the  Intentions  of  Ministers  were  good  or  bad 
as  to  themselves;  but  the  proper  enquiry  was,  how  did  these 
Intentions  affect  usl  That,  the  rectitude  of  Mr.  Grenville's  inten- 
tions in  the  first  sense  might  readily  be  admitted,  without  preju- 
dice to  any  argument  they  supported,  but  let  any  one  consider 
what  part  he  would  probably  take  on  the  present  occasion  (if  he 
was  alive)  and  then  consider  the  weight  of  any  argument  drawn 
from  good  Intentions  in  a  moral  light:  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  certainly  conceded  to  our  Resentment',  for  tho' 
the  Leaders  of  that  measure  might  be  Men  of  honorable  and  en- 
larged views,  and  from  a  sense  of  its  inexpediency  and  injustice 
(independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  principle)  have  been  inclined 
to  repeal  it,  yet  so  favourite,  so  popular  an  act  could  not  easily  have 
found  a  majority  to  destroy  it,  if  the  Interest  of  Great  Britain,  as 
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well  as  that  of  America,  had  not  been  quickly  touched:  that  some 
apology  for  the  subsequent  duties  might  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
arguments  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  it  was  eivdent  that 
Policy  had  not  been  the  object  in  their  creation,  (unless  it  can  be 
political  to  establish  duties  as  a  bone  of  contention)  but  a  wanton 
desire  of  setting  up  an  odious  claim,  and  interfering  in  our  internal 
Concerns,  to  have  us  more  at  their  mercy:  that  this  naturally  and 
justly  gave  alarm  to  the  Americans,  and  caused  them  to  examine 
more  minutely  into  the  right  of  imposing  such  duties  at  pleasure: 
that  the  result  they  found  was,  if  such  a  right  was  admitted,  they 
must  forever  be  poor  dependant  Vassals,  and  not  free  Subjects  of 
their  Mother  Country;  that  the  right  could  only  be  pretended 
(upon  constitutional  principles)  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
another  which  had  been  always  conceded  to  them,  between  which 
and  the  former  it  was  said  no  boundary  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  set;  but  however  it  appeared  that  the  exercise  of  the 
Right  in  the  present  instance  evidently  transgressed  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  pretended  to  be  founded,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  contend  that  a  boundary  should  be  generally  established, 
and  judged  of  at  the  time  (as  was  in  most  cases  practicable)  from 
the  nature  of  the  imposition  laid:  that  this  could  be  productive  of 
no  more  inconvenience  than  many  other  delicate  limitations  by 
which  a  free  People  found  it  necessary  to  guard  their  liberty  were 
liable  to:  was  essential  to  their  Freedom;  and  they  admitted  in  all 
doubtful  cases  should  be  decided  against  the  limitation',  that 
these  sentiments  and  arguments  of  the  Americans  were  well  known 
in  England  before  they  repealed  any  of  these  duties;  and  after- 
wards they  excepted  the  article  of  Tea  from  the  deliverance  they 
gave  us  of  the  others:  that  all  petitions  and  remonstrances  on 
account  of  this  Tax  were  repeatedly  and  contemptuously  disre- 
garded; and  the  conduct  of  Parliament  towards  the  East  India 
Company,  as  it  respected  the  consumption  of  that  article  here, 
was  either  principally  moved  by  the  prospect  of  establishing  the 
duty,  or  at  least  shewed  a  determined  spirit  to  enforce  it:  that 
the  rigorous  acts  that  .followed  the  destruction  of  the  Tea  at 
Boston  (admitting  that  measure  to  be  ever  so  heinous)  far  exceeded 
the  provocation;  observed  no  manner  of  proportion  between 
offences  and  punishment;  violated  all  the  Laws  of  justice;  and  by 
being  partially  inflicted  against  one  Province,  where  others  were 
equally  guilty,  discovered  an  evident  intention  to  crush  that  one 
singly,  and  as  was  conceived,  by  that  means  more  effectually:  that 
this  attempt  to  divide  the  interest  of  the  Americans,  and  to  bribe 
the  other  Colonies  (many  of  whom  were  equally  guilty  with  that 
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devoted  People)  by  an  exemption  from  punishment,  to  suffer 
tamely  its  infliction  upon  them,  ought  to  be  instantly  resented  as 
an  insidious  and  mean  attack  upon  their  virtue:  that  there  was 
no  ground  to  believe,  these  late  obnoxious  acts  were  merely  the 
effect  of  a  temporary  passion;  they  were  evidently  a  branch  of  the 
great  high-sounding  system,  of  compelling  our  submission,  natu- 
rally followed  the  indignant  rejection  of  every  peaceable  petition, 
and  were  passed  in  defiance  of  the  most  admirable  arguments, 
and  with  the  determined  purpose  of  awing  us  into  abject  and 
disgraceful  subjection:  that  a  great  and  respectable  Province  was 
now  suffering  "all  the  cruelties  of  ministerial  vengeance"  for 
their  spirited  defence  of  American  liberties,  and  it  would  be  infa- 
mous in  the  other  Colonies  to  consider,  in  the  measures  they 
adopted,  only  themselves  at  ease,  and  not  their  Friends  and  Coun- 
trymen in  the  most  perilous  and  distressed  condition:  that  such 
had  been  the  tenor  of  the  Measures  in  Great  Britain  for  some  years 
past,  so  arbitrary  were  known  to  be  the  principles  of  the  Ministers, 
there  was  not  the  least  probability  of  equity  and  justice  alone  hav- 
ing any  influence  upon  them,  and  as  America  had  long  tried 
these  in  vain,  and  in  the  course  of  them  had  suffered  the  most 
grievous  indignities,  it  was  no  longer  consistent  with  her  prudence 
or  her  honour  to  rely  on  those  along  in  the  present  exigency,  that, 
however,  a  pleasing  memory  of  the  former  happy  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  a  desire  of  renewing  it  upon  terms  of  safety  and 
reputation,  a  great  respect  stile  entertained  for  the  body  of  that 
People,  a  hope  that  a  majority  of  them  were  our  Friends,  and  dis- 
dained the  tyranny  and  selfishness  of  the  prevailing  party,  a  just 
dread  of  the  horrors  and  uncertain  calamities  and  event  of  a  civil 
war — all  these  considerations  prompted  us  to  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  room  for  a  retreat  with  honour,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  regard  with  all  the  tenderness  our  situation  would  admit 
of  those  Individuals  of  that  kingdom  who  had  long  been  intimately 
connected  with  America,  and  had  property  here  upon  which  per- 
haps their  existence  and  support  depended:  that  the  detail  of 
these  measures  might  admit  of  many  questions,  but  the  principle 
of  them  it  was  conceived,  for  all  these  reasons,  was  apparently 
just  and  equitable,  and  suited  to  the  dangerous  and  difficult  situa- 
tion in  which  we  unhappily  stood.  These  last  arguments  prevailed 
in  the  Congress,  and  the  Consequences  are  well  known.  They  pro- 
hibited after  a  short  day  all  Imports  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
and  particular  Commodities  specified  from  the  West  Indies;  and 
after  a  distant  day,  if  no  redress  of  our  grievances  was  obtained, 
all  Exports  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies 
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were  to  cease.  Notwithstanding  all  the  Clamour  which  has  been 
raised  against  these  Resolutions,  a  very  few  words,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  sufficient  to  vindicate  them.  The  American  Trade,  thro'  the 
medium  of  Great  Britain,  considered  in  itself,  was  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  Countries.  The  immense  advantage  it  was  of  to  Great 
Britain  has  been  set  forth  in  the  most  striking  and  powerful  light 
by  many  able  Writers  on  the  subject,  and  has  been  estimated  many 
years  ago  by  the  great  Man  to  whom  England  and  America  owe  so 
much,  and  who  was  Secretary  of  State5  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  last  War  (which  gave  him  the  best  means  of  information)  at 
upwards  of  two  Millions  annually.  This  Trade  was  also  of  great 
advantage  to  America,  as  it  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
making  a  natural  and  just  compensation  for  the  protection  which 
was  afforded  them  by  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  without  whose 
assistance  they  could  certainly  have  made  but  little  improvement. 
This  commercial  monopoly  they  willingly  afforded,  and  never 
called  in  question,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  stated  by  many 
ingenious  and  worthy  Men,  even  in  England,  as  extremely  hard 
and  rigorous.  However,  they  chearfully  submitted  to  it:  Their 
ancestors  had  borne  it  from  the  beginning;  it  was  esteemed  the 
proper  authority  of  a  Mother  Country  over  Colonies;  they  felt 
themselves  free  in  every  internal  concern,  and  particularly  in  the 
grand  point  of  taxing;  and  they  trusted  to  a  delicate  and  just  sense 
of  interest  as  their  ultimate  resource  against  Commercial  Oppres- 
sions. This  trade  had  been  carried  on  to  an  immense  extreme: 
America  every  year  received  still  larger  supplies  than  the  fore- 
going: its  necessary  wants  were  many;  its  artificial  ones  more; 
and  they  were  beginning  to  indulge  themselves  in  luxury  (luxury 
I  mean  for  their  situation)  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  few  years 
half  the  property  of  America  would  perhaps  have  become  that  of 
British  Merchants,  had  this  course  received  no  interruption.  As 
it  was,  every  ounce  of  Gold  or  Silver  which  America,  by  the  most 
circuitous  course  of  industry  could  collect,  regularly  found  its 
way  to  Great  Britain;  besides  vast  imports  of  the  most  useful 
trading  Commodities.  Such  was  our  situation  in  this  respect, 
that  there  were  very  few  clear  estates  in  America.  This  being  the 
case  (as  every  Man  in  America  knows  to  be  true)  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  how  just  was  the  inference  which  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  Stamp  Act  from  the  great  display  of  riches 
shewn  by  a  feiv  Individuals,  and  how  contemptible  that  policy 
which  was  formed  on  such  trifling  suggestions. 

Trade  in  its  own  nature  is  extremely  free,  and  can  only  subsist 
by  a  spirit  of  freedom.  The  idea  of  obtaining  a  direct  command  of 
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it  by  laws  and  regulations  is  idle  and  absurd.  These  may  indeed 
indirectly  possess  a  power  over  it,  by  confining  it  to  particular 
channels;  but  this  is  all.  It  still  must  be  left  to  the  People  from 
whom  the  advantages  of  trade  are  to  be  derived  whether  they  will 
submit  to  these,  under  every  circumstance,  or  at  any  time  they  may 
think  proper  with-hold  the  trade  altogether.  We  cannot  be  ordered 
to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  Goods.  This  can  only  be  regulated 
by  our  occasions,  and  our  wishes.  We  mav  require  no  goods;  we 
may  resolve  to  do  without  them.  This  was  the  case  in  the  instance 
in  question.  We  had  for  many  years  been  importing  ourselves  out 
of  almost  all  our  property;  our  wealth  was  drained  to  the  utter- 
most farthing  for  the  emolument  of  Great  Britain;  the  profits  of 
all  our  trade  centered  there;  we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  of  sub- 
sisting at  home,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  debt  we  were 
continually  seeking  means  to  discharge:  this  monopoly  however 
did  not  satisfy  its  Engrossers:  we  were  not  only  limited  in  the 
means  of  getting,  but  the  little  which  with  much  labour  and  toil 
we  did  get  we  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy:  we  were  told,  all  this 
property  should  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  our  Monopolists;  that 
what  they  did  not  take  in  the  way  of  trade  they  might  have  occasion 
for  in  the  way  of  imposition',  and  an  earnest  of  a  small  sum  was 
in  the  mean  time  required  as  a  support  of  the  principle:  We  were 
lately  crushed  with  severe  laws  of  internal  regulation,  such  as 
grievously  distressed  one  Province,  and  threatened  all.  We  saw 
no  end  to  unreasonable  demands,  and  tyrannous  Regulations.  It 
was  here  necessary  to  make  a  stand.  "We  owe  an  immense. debt 
already;  a  dreadful  contest  is  arising,  of  which  we  know  not  the 
issue.  No  honest  Men  can  engage  in  debt  they  have  no  probable 
prospect  of  paying.  We  will  therefore  for  the  present  import  no 
more;  we  will  endeavour  to  discharge  former  arrears  as  soon  as 
possible,  unfettered  by  new  engagements.  This  is  a  debt  we  owe 
to  our  Creditors.  We  also  owe  some  to  our  Country.  Why  should 
we  run  the  risque  of  ruining  ourselves  to  enrich  a  nation  that  is 
seeking  to  enslave  us?  They  have  considered  our  weight  in  the 
State  as  too  little.  Every  instance  of  their  late  conduct  has  dis- 
covered marks  of  contempt  which  no  Men  of  Spirit  could  endure. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  convince  them  that  they  have  some  dependence 
on  us  as  well  as  we  on  them.  A  stoppage  of  the  Imports  will 
enable  them  to  look  about  them,  and  interest  at  least  the  Manu- 
facturers and  the  body  of  the  People  (who  will  feel  the  impolicy  of 
their  Rulers)  to  remonstrate  with  vigour  on  our  behalf.  This  has 
succeeded  formerly;  why  should  we  despair  of  it's  success  now? 
It  is  reasonable  and  just,  that  when  every  advantage  which  Power, 
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and  an  unfeeling  use  of  it,  can  give  to  Men  is  used  against  us,  we 
should  exert  this  natural,  this  peaceable  power,  which  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  deprive  us  of,  and  is  our  principal  resource,  short 
of  a  civil  ivar.  A  War  in  the  end  may  become  inevitable;  we  should 
therefore  contract  our  expences,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  it  the 
better.  We  ought  also  to  shew,  by  some  little  exertion  of  Spirit, 
that  we  are  not  tamely  disposed  to  submit  to  every  act  of  violence; 
and  by  this  means,  much  sooner  than  by  pusillanimity,  or  marks 
of  too  great  reluctance  to  close  with  them  (if  they  shall  render  it 
unavoidable)  in  the  last  appeal,  we  may  be  able  to  avert  it's  fatal 
necessity."  These  arguments  are  to  my  mind  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  defence  of  the  Non  Importation.  The  Non  Exportation  is  a 
more  delicate  matter.  Private  Justice  seemed  here  incompatible 
with  public  duty.  The  American  Merchants  owed  vast  sums  to  the 
British,  which  they  had  no  means  to  discharge  but  by  way  of  trade. 
If  this  was  prohibited,  the  source  of  payment  was  suspended.  And 
yet  this  prohibition  seemed  necessary,  for  the  great  purpose  of 
American  opposition.  How  were  these  two  points  to  be  reconciled? 
The  only  way  that  could  be  thought  of  was  this:  "We  will  not 
immediately  stop  our  Exports;  this  we  will  reserve  for  the  last 
extremity:  If  the  Ministry  mean  to  persevere,  an  appeal  must  be 
made  to  Arms;  and  then  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  trade:  were 
this  possible,  it  could  be  contemptible  in  us  to  think  of  it:  we  did 
not  pledge  our  Freedom  for  our  Debts:  the  little  money  we  owe 
to  Great  Britain  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  all  the  havock 
of  war,  and  the  horrid  desolation  they  would  seek  to  expose  us  to; 
but  however  much,  even  in  this  situation,  we  might  be  inclined 
(as  most,  we  are  persuaded,  would,)  to  discharge  our  arrears  to 
the  Merchants,  can  we  be  such  Fools  as  to  attempt  it  by  means 
that  would  serve  to  enable  our  Enemies  more  effectually  to  crush 
us?  If  they  mean  not  to  come  to  these  extremities  (of  which,  how- 
ever, none  can  doubt  if  they  retain  the  Acts)  this  prohibition  may 
be  felt  severely  enough  to  awaken  them  to  their  Senses:  the  with- 
holding Exports,  such  essentials  in  their  Commerce,  may  compel 
them  to  do  us  Justice:  All  hope  from  Reason  and  Equity,  and 
Intreaty  alone  every  Man  of  the  least  discernment  must  absolutely 
relinquish.  What  then  can  we  do  but  immediately  put  a  stop  to 
that  trade  which  is  absolutely  in  our  power,  and  solemnly  resolve 
that  after  a  few  months,  which  may  enable  much  of  our  debt  to 
be  paid  off,  and  which  will  give  time  for  Parliament  by  reconciling 
measures  to  prevent  it's  ever  taking  place,  we  will  suspend  every 
other  Commercial  Connexion,  our  only  remaining  peaceable 
resource  when  the  operations  of  War  are  not  concerned,   and 
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impracticable  to  be  avoided  when  they  arel  This  is  our  only  re- 
source, short  of  an  immediate  commencement  of  civil  war.  We 
lament  the  cruel  necessity  of  our  condition;  we  feel  for  our  Credi- 
tors; we  shall  be  unhappy  in  not  being  able  to  discharge  our  debts: 
but  these  are  considerations  which  affect  Individuals;  and  they 
must  inevitably  give  way  to  those  higher  and  more  immediate 
considerations  which  concern  the  State.  To  the  Constitution  of 
our  Country,  to  the  means  necessary  for  preserving  that  Constitu- 
tion, every  other  duty  and  demand  is  subordinate;  and  compared 
to  these  they  are  light  as  air,  and  to  be  sacrificed  without  a 
moment's  hesitation."  The  same  principles  will  vindicate  us  to 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies.  The  common  cant  of  their  having 
done  us  no  injury  is  scarcely  worth  notice.  We  never  pretended 
they  did.  But  those  to  whom  those  trades  were  of  amazing  advan- 
tage, had  done  us  the  greatest  injuries.  We  ought  to  convince  them 
they  insulted  People  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  that  their 
trade  to  America  did  not  altogether  depend  on  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  penal  regulations.  If  Great  Britain  had  done  us  justice,  those 
trades  would  never  have  been  injured.  She  injured  them  by  her 
denial  of  justice,  not  we  by  taking  steps  necessary  to  enforce  it. 
Our  Exports  to  Great  Britain  (whilst  our  debt  subsisted)  if  no 
invasion  of  our  Rights  had  been  attempted,  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  duty.  But  we  owed  no  duty  (speaking 
generally)  to  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies.  We  indeed  owed  them, 
and  bore  them  affection,  as  Fellow  Subjects  of  the  same  Empire. 
We  were  always  disposed  to  support  a  friendly  connexion  with 
them.  But  if  such  a  connexion  is  overborne  by  the  grasping  and 
violent  hand  of  power,  are  the  objects  of  this  oppression  to  be 
blamed  for  it?  Ireland  should  complain  little.  Her  rights  and  ours 
stand  upon  much  the  same  basis,  with  a  little  difference  in  favour 
of  America.  What  would  have  been  her  conduct  had  she  been  so 
treated?  How  would  she  submit  to  a  single  regulation  that  did  not 
affect  her  trade*!  Let  her  consider  these  things  coolly,  and  then 
blame  us  if  she  can.6 

I  mention  these  arguments  with  some  confidence,  because  they 
have  convinced  me.  I  was  formerly  a  great  Advocate  for  modera- 
tion. I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  Ministers  would 
hazard  their  Country's  fate  upon  so  delicate  and  critical  a  question. 
I  thought  they  would  have  judged  it  necessary  to  concede  to  us 
the  important  and  necessary  claims  we  made,  if  they  could  have 
a  fair  opening  to  do  it;  at  least  that  they  would  have  relinquished 
their  practical,  oppressive  laws.  This  was  my  sentiment  of  things. 
But  I  have  unhappily  found  reason  to  alter  it;  and  to  applaud 
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the  deep  sagacity,  and  clear  penetration,  of  those  whom  I  believed 
at  the  time  to  be  in  an  erroneous  opinion.  The  reception  given  by 
Parliament,  to  the  New  York  Petitions  first  opened  my  eyes  on 
this  subject.  It  had  long  been  the  favourite  topic  of  Ministerial 
Advocates  in  America,  that,  their  claims  were  not  so  obnoxious 
to  Government  as  their  mode  of  asserting  them;  that  if  this  had 
been  more  respectful  and  confiding  the  other  would  have  been 
easily  adjusted.  The  New  York  Assembly  adopted  this  way  of 
thinking:  their  claim  of  Rights  was  founded  on  the  fullest  Ameri- 
can Principles,  except  in  one  or  two  respects  wherein  I  think,  if 
they  did  not  state  them  exactly  as  they  constitutionally  stood, 
they  established  useful  practical  distinctions.  In  the  mode  alone 
they  materially  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  Here  then 
was  a  fair  opportunity  to  try  the  real  views  of  Administration. 
There  being  only  one  Colony  in  this  situation  made  no  difference. 
They  had  always  held  it  out  as  a  maxim  that  the  Colonies  ought 
to  be  considered  as  distinct,  individual  dependencies  on  the 
Mother  Country,  and  by  no  means  proper  objects  of  a  general  and 
confederating  union  with  each  other.  The  policy  had  been  in  con- 
templation, and  was  believed  to  have  been  actually  attempted,  to 
break  this  union.  No  fairer  occasion  than  this  which  New  York 
presented  could  be  hoped  for.  It  professedly  set  on  foot  a  separate 
interest  from  the  rest  of  America,  and  had  their  demands  been 
aceeded  to  a  most  important  Province  would  have  been  gained  to 
Government,  and  the  assertions  of  all  their  Retainers  in  America 
would  have  been  verified.  Instead  of  this,  how  were  the  Petitions 
received?  They  were  treated  with  the  most  impudent  contempt 
and  indignation.  I  hope  the  warmth  of  the  expression  will  be 
excused  from  the  atrocity  of  the  Conduct.  A  House  of  Commons 
that  calls  itself  our  virtual  Representatives  to  despise  a  Petition 
couched  in  the  most  decent  terms,  and  coming  from  a  People  who 
had  had  the  signal  merit  (as  it  was  deemed)  to  abstain  from  a 
general  and  prevailing  violence  thro'  America!  A  Petition  that 
concerned  their  most  sacred  and  important  Rights!  That  respected 
Freedom,  of  which  the  British  House  of  Commons  used  always  to 
be  esteemed  the  Guardian!  Blush,  ye  degenerate  Men,  for  this 
base  and  unworthy  Conduct.  Was  it  not  sufficient  that  you  were 
determined  to  make  us  Slaves  in  the  end,  but  you  must  begin  to 
insult  us  before  your  purpose  was  effected.  Take  care,  ye  mighty 
Dons,  that  this  infamous  Behaviour  does  not  one  day  most  bit- 
terly and  indignantly  recoil  upon  you. 

The  establishment  of  Committees  to  enforce  these  Regulations 
had  been  the  source  of  much  pathetic  declamation.  Yet,  abstracted 
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from  the  other  subject  of  the  necessity  we  were  under  to  form  such 
regulations,  it  is  an  objection  of  no  weight.  No  large  body  of  Men 
can  act  in  a  common  concert,  without  some  rules  to  carry  their 
Proceedings  into  effect.  Wicked  and  corrupt  Men  are  every  where 
lurking  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  distress,  and  a  system 
would  be  very  weakly  formed  that  was  not  calculated  to  defeat 
them.  There  is  not  such  a  thing,  in  the  nature  of  human  affairs 
possible  as  the  universal,  unanimous  concurrence  of  a  whole 
People  in  any  one  measure.  The  majority  must  govern  the  whole, 
or  there  is  an  end  to  all  Society.  This  is  not  less  necessary  in  the 
case  of  resistance  to  an  oppressive  Government  than  in  others.  If 
the  People  have  a  right  to  resist,  they  have  a  right  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  give  their  resistance  efficacy.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  assent  to  the  one,  and  withhold  the  other.  Therefore  this 
case,  as  all  others,  must  partake  of  the  usual  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  and  general  consent  must  supply  the  place  of  universal, 
which  it  is  morally  impossible  to  obtain.  What  would  have  been 
the  present  condition  of  England,  had  she  waited  for  such  a  con- 
sent at  the  Revolution? 

The  events  subsequent  to  those  which  I  have  related  I  shall 
not  discourse  of.  They  were  (in  substance)  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  preceding  ones,  when  each  Party  obstinately  maintained 
its  ground,  and  no  Men  can  form  any  judgment  of  these  but 
according  to  the  Sentiments  he  entertains  of  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  months  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  our  Parent  Country,  the  most  unhappy 
condition  we  could  be  exposed  to.  This  has  been  endeavoured  to 
be  aggravated  by  every  possible  injury  the  most  brutal  Minds 
could  conceive.  Even  the  savage  incitement  of  Indians  to  murder 
a  few  helpless  People  in  the  back  Country,  and  the  more  than 
diabolical  purpose  of  exciting  our  own  Domestics  (Domestics 
they  forced  upon  us)  to  cut  our  throats,  and  involve  Men,  Women, 
and  Children  in  one  universal  Massacre — these  villainous 
attempts  are  to  be  numbered  in  the  catalogue  of  our  Enemies 
Crimes.  They  have,  however,  (thank  God)  failed  of  their  desired 
effect.  One  danger  may  indeed  still  be  apprehended;  the  other  is 
less  probable.  Neither  has,  however,  yet  actually  taken  place.  We 
have  not  been  intimidated  by  this  conduct  from  persevering  in 
our  duty,  but  on  the  contrary  have  been  actuated  by  a  more  deter- 
mined spirit.  Resentment  for  such  cruel  usage  had  added  spurs  to 
our  Patriotism. 

It  will  easily  be  observed  that  I  have  not  noticed  every  grievance 
America  has  sustained,  and  that  I  have  even  omitted  some  very 
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principal  ones:  my  reason  was,  that  they  were  not  immediately 
necessary  to  illustrate  my  subject.  The  present  unbounded  claim 
swallows  up  all  inferior  ones;  and  I  have  confined  myself  only  to 
a  particular  history  of  such  measures  as  had  some  intricacy,  or  a 
superior  importance  in  them.  The  reason  for  non-payment  of  the 
Tea  I  have  also  omitted.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  adopting  the  measure,  sanctifying 
the  unconstitutional  acts  passed  to  enforce  payment,  encouraging 
Government  to  harrass  the  Public  in  the  same  manner  for  similar 
private  injuries  in  future,  and  being  mean  enough  to  shew  no 
resentment  for  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  acts  that  accompanied  it. 

I  avoid  the  unhappy  subject  of  the  day,  Independency.  There 
was  a  time  very  lately  within  my  recollection  when  neither  myself 
nor  any  Person  I  knew  could  hear  the  name  but  with  horror.  I 
know  it  is  a  favourite  argument  against  us,  and  that  on  which  the 
Proceedings  of  Parliament  are  most  plausibly  founded,  that  this 
has  been  our  aim  since  the  beginning,  and  all  other  attempts 
were  a  cloak  and  disguise  to  this  principal  one.  If  this  supposition 
had  been  well  founded,  and  a  desire  of  redressing  the  Grievances 
we  complained  of  been  entertained  by  Government,  they  might 
immediately  by  granting  these  have  detected  and  disappointed 
the  other,  or  covered  us  with  eternal  disgrace,  if  we  avowed  it. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  our  professions  have  been  all  solemnly 
to  the  contrary,  we  have  never  taken  any  one  step  which  really 
indicated  such  a  view,  its  suggestion  has  no  better  foundation  than 
mere  Suspicio?i,  which  might  countenance  any  falshood  what- 
ever, and  every  Man  in  America  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
egregious  falshoods  ever  any  People  were  duped  with.  But  so  it 
was.  This  error  they  have  been  captivated  with,  and  it  has  led 
them,  as  well  as  us,  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Its  consequences 
are  now  only  to  be  deplored,  not  I  fear  to  be  remedied.  I  may 
venture  to  say,  the  dread,  or  the  pretended  dread,  of  this  Evil  has 
almost  produced  it.  This  suspicion,  tho'  so  ill  founded,  has  been 
(professedly)  the  Parent  of  all  the  violent  Acts  that  now  irritate 
the  minds  of  the  Americans.  Some  are  inflamed  enough  to  ivish 
for  Independence;  all  are  reduced  to  so  unhappy  a  condition  as  to 
dread  at  least  that  they  shall  be  compelled  in  their  own  defence 
to  embrace  it.  I  profess  myself  of  the  latter  number,  in  exclusion 
of  the  former.  I  am  convinced  America  is  not  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  entitle  her  to  consider  it  as  a  just  object  of  Ambition;  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  People  forming  Constitutions  from  Revenge.  A 
just  and  constitutional  connexion  with  Great  Britain  (if  such 
could  be  obtained)   I  still  think,  in  spite  of  every  provocation, 
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would  be  happier  for  America  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  than 
absolute  Independence.  No  Man  can  disdain  more  than  I  do  the 
infamy  and  cruel  violence  of  our  Oppressors'  conduct.  But  I  make 
a  distinction  between  the  Ministry,  and  even  the  Parliament, 
and  the  People  of  England.  These  last  I  do  not  consider  as 
accessary  in  all  the  oppressions  we  have  sustained.  Many,  I 
have  no  doubt,  are  great  criminals;  but  more,  I  am  persuaded,  are 
deceived  by  false  and  wicked  information.  Great  things  have  been 
attempted  in  our  defence.  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Representation,  and  the  Corruptions  so  universal  leave 
little  to  the  real  voice  of  the  People.  If  it  is  said,  that  these  Causes 
may  always  give  us  such  a  Ministry  and  Parliament,  I  answer, 
that  I  form  no  idea  of  any  reconciliation  but  where  we  shall  have 
full  security  that  even  these  can  do  us  no  essential  injury,  unless 
we  conspire  to  it  ourselves.  In  political  affairs  we  are  not  always 
at  liberty  to  choose  what  is  best  in  the  abstract,  but  what  may  be 
found  so  in  practice.  I  can  see  no  establishment  in  America,  no 
turn  to  its  affairs,  that  is  likely  to  arise  of  a  happier  nature  than 
such  a  re-union.  But  if  a  re-union  is  not  practicable  but  upon  terms 
of  dishonour,  if  one  essential  point  is  required  as  a  sacrifice  to 
obtain  it,  I  should  spurn  at  the  idea  as  scandalous  and  disgraceful: 
and  in  such  an  event,  or  on  any  occasion  whatever,  if  Independency 
should  become  necessary  to  our  safety,  I  should  not  hesitate  an 
instant  in  giving  my  assent  to  it. 

June  1776 

MS  (Manuscript  Collections,  Princeton  University  Library).  In  JI's  hand, 
an  untitled  essay,  which  the  editor  has  designated  as  the  "Causes  of  the 
American  Revolution."  Iredell's  literary  effort  is  somewhat  discursive,  as 
he  himself  admits,  and  much  of  the  information  appeared  in  his  previous 
tracts.  However,  the  "Causes  of  the  American  Revolution"  is  by  far  JI's 
longest  undertaking,  consisting  of  124  pages  in  manuscript.  It  is  especially 
detailed  in  its  treatment  of  the  Coercive  Acts,  and,  in  the  final  pages,  it 
deals  directly  with  the  question  of  independence. 


1  Probably  a  reference  to  JI's  "Principles  of  an  American  Whig,"  [1775- 
1776?],  above.  It  would  suggest  that  the  earlier  piece  had  in  fact  been  pub- 
lished or  had  circulated  in  manuscript  since  JI  seems  to  assume  that  his 
readers  would  be  familiar  with  it. 

2  Thomas  Hutchinson  (1711-1780). 

3  The  act  of  1650,  passed  by  the  commonwealth  parliament,  stated  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  supremacy  over  colonial  affairs.  William  Wildman, 
Viscount  Barrington  (1717-1793),  was  secretary  at  war  in  the  North  ministry. 

4  Given  his  legal  training,  it  is  understandable  that  JI  singled  out  among 
the  Coercive  Acts  the  bill  for  the  Impartial  Administration  of  Justice  for  a 
long  and  searching  criticism.  JI,  it  will  be  recalled,  acknowledged  that  he 
based  his  discussion  on  memory,  not  having  a  copy  of  the  legislation  before 
him.  Although  somewhat  uncertain  in  his  essay,  he  was  correct  in  assuming 
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that  the  legislation  did  permit  trials  of  soldiers  and  royal  civil  officials  in 
other  colonies  as  well  as  in  England.  Yet  the  clear  intention  of  Lord  North 
was  to  send  an  offender  back  to  England  for  trial  at  the  court  of  king's  bench 
when  "he  cannot  have  such  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  any  of  the  colonies." 
Quoted  in  Lawrence  H.  Gipson,  The  British  Empire  before  the  American 
Revolution  (Caldwell,  Idaho:  Caxton  Press;  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  15 
volumes,  1936-1970),  XII,  126. 

3  William  Pitt. 

,;  Thus  JI  concluded  his  defense  of  the  American  policy  of  nonimportation 
and  nonexportation,  which,  he  was  at  pains  to  explain,  resulted  from  no 
desire  to  avoid  just  debts,  but  which  was  merely  a  weapon  to  use  in  trying 
to  bring  Britain  to  retract  her  coercive  measures.  Already  the  colonists  were 
sensitive  to  the  freauently  heard  complaint  in  England  that  the  Americans 
were  simply  trying  to  divest  themselves  of  their  obligations  to  British 
merchants  by  seeking  independence.  Such  an  interpretation  has  been  accepted 
by  some  historians.  For  a  critique  of  the  argument,  listing  scholars  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  see  Emory  G.  Evans,  "Planter  Indebtedness  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia,"  WMQ,  3d  series,  XIX  (October,  1962), 
511-533. 


John  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

July  4:    1776 


Dear  Sir 


I  wrote  to  you  from  home  las  Saterday  and  as  Mr.  Buchhannan 
is  now  going  down  I  take  the  oprotunity  of  informing  you  that  I 
am  yet  well.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  by  this  time  of  three  of  the 
English  Man  of  War's  being  Castaway  on  Charlstown  Barr,  a 
fifty  gun  Ship,  a  Twenty  gun  Ship  and  a  Sixteen  Gun  sloop  of 
warr.  They  have  made  no  attempt  to  Land  in  the  night  but  were 
beaten  off  with  considerable  Loss,  by  only  one  hundred  men 
called  the  Racoon  Company,  (I  suppose  from  their  wearing  the 
skin  of  that  annimal  by  way  of  Capps).  This  news  came  so  well 
authenticated  to  the  Council  that  I  am  informed  the[y]  pay 
credit  to  it.  It  was  brought  here  by  Mr.  Walter  Gipson.1  We 
yesterday  detected  a  parcal  of  fellows  and  apprehended  them,  who 
had  prevailed  on  a  mulato  fello  that  works  at  the  press  to  steal 
a  quantity  of  unsigned  Bills  for  him,  for  which  he  was  to  have 
part.  They  had  numbered  and  signed  a  great  number  but  very 
luckily  I  deteckted  one,  and  the  first  they  had  passed  with  a 
woman,  and  immediately  had  them  taken  up,  the  house  searched 
and  we  got  all  the  Bills  but  some  that  a  Butcher  has  gone  off  with 
to  purchas  stock  with.  We  sent  after  him  and  hope  shall  be  able 
to  give  an  account  of  him  before  night.  I  should  wright  to  my 
Brother  but  expect  he  will  be  set  off  before  this  gets  down.  I 
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delivered  my  Sister's  letters  to  Mr  Lindsey.  I  wrote  her  the  same 
time  I  did  to  you  since  which  I  reed,  a  Quarrelling  letter  from  her 
by  Mr.  McNear.  I  shoud  now  write  her  but  have  not  one  minute 
more  to  spare  as  the  signers  are  now  at  my  back  hurrying  me. 
Please  to  remember  me  affectionatey  to  them  all — and  I  remain 
Dear  Sir  Your  most  Obedient  Servant 

John  Johnston 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Walter  Gibson,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
assembly  and  the  provincial  congresses  from  Bladen  County,  became  com- 
missary officer  for  Brigadier  General  John  Ashe's  militia  brigades.  Saunders, 
Colonial  Records,  particularly  Volumes  VI,  IX,  X.  John  Johnston's  letters  of 
July  4  and  July  11  were  written  from  Halifax,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  to  over- 
see the  emission  of  paper  money. 


John  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

July  11:    1776 


Dear  Sir 


I  have  the  pleasure  and  just  the  time  to  inform  you  that  I  still 
enjoy  my  health.  I  hope  you  and  our  friends  do  the  same.  Inclosed 
I  have  sent  you  a  Copy  of  Genl  Lees  letter  to  the  Presdt  of  the 
Virga.  Convention,1  which  I  took  from  a  Certified  Copy  that  Mr. 
Hooper  brought  with  him  from  the  Council.  My  Brothers  stay 
from  this  place  longer  than  his  appointed  time  much  Alarms  me 
for  I  fear  he  is  unwell.  Caswell2  is  here  and  expected  to  meet  him 
here.  I  expect  my  stay  her[e]  will  be  nearly  one  month  longer. 
I  am  quite  tired  out  and  long  to  see  my  friends  at  Edenton.  Pleas 
to  inform  my  sister  that  I  really  have  not  time  [to]  write  by  this 
opportunity  but  will  if  possible  by  th[e]  next.  Pleas  to  remember 
me  to  both,  I  am  Dear  Sir  Your  Affectionate  Brother 

John  Johnston 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Endorsed  "Containing  some  Inclosures  relat- 
ing to  the  attack  on  Sullivan's  Island." 


1  Not  found. 

2  Richard  Caswell  of  Johnston  County  (1729-1789),  a  native  of  Maryland, 
came  to  North  Carolina  in  the  1740s  as  a  surveyor.  He  served  twenty  years 
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as  an  assemblyman,  attended  the  First  Continental  Congress,  was  a  major 
general  of  militia,  and  governor  of  the  state,  1776-1780,  1785-1787.  Connor, 
Revolutionary  Leaders,  79-101.  See  also  Clayton  B.  Alexander's  three 
articles  in  NCHR,  XXIII,  "The  Training  of  Richard  Caswell"  (January,  1946), 
13-31;  "Richard  Caswell:  Versatile  Leader  of  the  Revolution"  (April,  1946), 
119-141;  "Richard  Caswell's  Military  and  Later  Public  Services"  (July,  1946), 
287-312. 


James  Iredell  to  Thomas  Jones 

Edenton  15th.  July  1776 

Dear  Sir; 

I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  acquaint  you  with  from  here, 
but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on 
the  glorious  defeat  at  Charlestown.1  It  is  one  which  will  appear 
very  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  is  in  all  its  circum- 
stances very  extraordinary.  We  had  a  most  distinct  and  satis- 
factory account  of  it  the  day  before  your  express  arrived  from  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Page,  the  Virginia  express,  who  carried  the  account 
to  his  Province  from  General  Lee.  A  remarkable  fatality  attends 
all  the  measures  of  Great  Britain,  (once  so  illustrious  and  so 
successful)  now  that  they  have  converted  the  arms  of  free  Men 
into  the  instruments  of  Tyranny.  They  appear  no  longer  as  the 
same  People.  Every  measure  of  policy  weak,  impracticable,  or 
ridiculous:  every  exertion  of  vigour  against  raw,  undisciplined 
forces,  ignorant  of  the  military  art  in  almost  every  particular, 
and  just  from  their  ploughs  to  defend  their  Country — equal  to 
their  Adversaries  in  nothing  but  in  Courage,  every  attack  upon 
such  Men  by  disciplined  and  veteran  forces,  supported  by  every 
possible  military  assistance,  fails  of  success,  and  is  brought  into 
contempt.  Eight  Ships  (several  of  them  large)  are  not  found  equal 
to  half  the  task  assigned  by  one  arrogant  gentleman  to  two  small 
ones.  North  Carolina  with  1000  Militia  repulses  2000  Highlanders 
and  Regulators,  in  whom  the  greatest  confidence  was  placed. 
South  Carolina  with  350  repels  2000  British  Soldiers.  These  under 
the  command  of  two  generals  selected  with  particular  choice  for 
the  business  they  have  thus  shamefully  failed  in.  Where  will 
Clinton  dodge  now,  and  what  will  become  of  Cornwallis?  Wait, 
I  presume,  for  a  re-inforcement,  and  try  their  luck  once  more,  in 
the  mean  time  perhaps  losing  half  the  Men  they  were  to  conquer 
two  Provinces  with  by  natural  causes  incident  to  their  climate. 
O!  Britain,  miserable,  unhappy  Country!  losing  half  its  domin- 
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ions,  and  greatly  endangering  the  other  half,  by  the  mismanage- 
ment, villany,  and  perfidious  ambition  of  a  set  of  Rascals,  destined 
as  it  would  appear  by  fate,  to  be  the  horrid  instruments  of  destroy- 
ing their  Country.  Such  are  the  blessed  effects  of  tyrannical 
temper,  selfish  infatuation,  and  weak  ungovernable  pride. 

The  powder,  I  believe,  will  be  forwarded  with  all  expedition. 
But  pray,  my  good  Friend,  how  came  you  to  comprise  a  might 
secret  in  an  open  letter?  This  really  would  have  become  me  much 
better  than  you. 

Your  children  are  all  extremely  well,  both  those  in  Town  and 
Country.  I  heard  of  the  last  yesterday.  I  will  keep  my  letter  open 
to  the  last  moment,  that  I  may  add  any  thing  that  may  occur. 
I  hope  you  will  not  neglect  to  write  to  me. 

FC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Endorsed  "Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones.  Edenton  15th.  July  1776." 


1  The  repulse  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  attack  on  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
June  28,  1776,  by  American  forces  commanded  by  General  Charles  Lee. 


Thomas  Jones  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  23d.  July  1776 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliging  favor  by  Mr.  Montfort  was  delivered  to  me  on 
my  arrival  here  on  Saturday  Morning  last,  for  which  I  return 
you  many  thanks.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  it  gave  me  and  am  extremely  sorry  its  not  in  my 
power  for  the  want  of  time  to  give  you  in  return  for  your  polite- 
ness a  long  Letter.  And  for  public  News  have  nothing  to  mention 
but  what  you  have  heard  long  Since  from  Charles  Town  except 
the  cruel  Indian  war  brought  about  by  the  wicked  and  diabolical 
superintendant  Cameron  who  resides  in  the  over  Hill  Cherokee 
Towns.  The  Indians  have  already  destroyed  upwards  of  two 
hundred  men,  women  and  Children.1  As  This  Matter  is  perfectly 
Ministerial  I  hope  a  Tory  will  never  after  this  open  his  Mouth 
in  favour  of  the  British  Government  which  of  all  Governments 
on  Earth  I  believe  at  this  time  it  is  the  most  Tyrannic  [al]  and 
bloody — do  pray  give  me  a  line  by  the  return  of  our  Express  and 
be  kind  enough  to  Send  a  Servant  down  to  Mrs.  Howe's  to  Enquire 
how  my  dear  Children  are.  If  any  Thing  of  importance  happens 
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an  Express  will  be  immediately  Sent  to  Mr.  Johnston  and  you 
may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me.  My  respectful  Compliments 
to  Mrs.  Iredell,  Mrs.  Blair,  Mrs.  Dawson  and  all  the  Young 
Ladies.  I  am  in  the  greatest  haste  with  great  regard  Dr.  Sir,  Your 
Most  devoted  Servt. 

Tho:   Jones 

PS.  We  have  by  this  time  a  very  large  Army  on  our  western 
Frontiers  so  that  the  Indians  will  find  very  shortly  business 
enough  upon  their  hands.  The  Council  have  been  on  this  Indian 
business  near  three  weeks  past  and  in  three  weeks  more  I  hope 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  Success  in 
that  quarter.  We  have  our  hands  full,  I  think,  no  Sooner  do  we  lay 
one  Devil  but  up  starts  another.  But  we  shall  prove  too  many  for 
them  all  yet.  I'll  answer  for  it.  My  respects  to  Mr  Smith.  I  shall 
write  to  him  to  Morrow.  I  should  have  done  it  now  but  the  Express 
waits. 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  North  Carolinians  were  convinced  that  John  Stuart,  British  Indian 
superintendent,  and  his  deputy,  Alexander  Cameron,  who  had  long  lived  with 
the  Cherokee  and  had  married  a  squaw,  were  behind  the  uprising;  a  recent 
study  indicates  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Cherokee  staged  occasional 
raids  until  they  were  subdued  by  General  Griffith  Rutherford's  militia  army 
in  1777.  Robert  L.  Ganyard,  "Threat  from  the  West:  North  Carolina  and  the 
Cherokee,  1776-1778,"  NCHR,  XLV  (Winter,  1968),  47-66. 


Thomas  Jones  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  17th.  Augt.  1776 

Dr.  Sir, 

Your  very  polite  and  obliging  favor  reach'd  me  here  on  the  14th. 
Inst.1  for  which  you  have  my  hearty  and  Sincere  thanks.  The 
Council  adjourned  a  few  days  agoe  to  Wake  Court  House  and  this 
Evening  Mr.  Willie  Jones  and  myself  set  off  to  be  there  next  Mon- 
day, the  day  on  which  the  Council  will  meet.  As  to  News  from  the 
North  the  following  is  nearly  the  Substance  and  which  may  be 
depended  upon  as  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Gwinet,2  a  Country  man  of 
ours  from  Gloustershire,  on  his  return  from  the  Continental 
Congress  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  Delegates  for  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Viz,  That  an  Elegant  pamphlet  written  by  the  justly 
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celebrated  Dr.  Price  on  the  present  interesting  and  very  impor- 
tant times  has  had  a  very  extraordinary  effect  on  the  Minds  of 
the  people  of  G —  B .  Five  Editions  of  it  made  their  appear- 
ance in  as  many  weeks  in  London  and  were  by  the  friends 
to  the  people  industriously  spread  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom. 
The  City  of  London  at  a  very  full  meeting  returned  Dr.  Price  their 
thanks  in  great  pomp  and  Form,  and  the  Freedom  of  that  City 
was  presented  him  in  Gold  Box  much  to  the  Mortification  of  the 
Ministry  as  this  piece  is  calculated  to  undeceive  the  ignorant  by 
the  Strength  of  its  argument  and  plainess  of  Stile  it  had  the  de- 
sired Effect.3  The  whole  was  immediately  in  an  Uproar  and  that 
it  was  generally  believed  no  Hessian  Troops  would  be  Sent  out 
and  that  they  are  in  daily  Expectation  of  a  formidable  Army  being 
landed  from  France  and  that  a  revolution  was  Expected.  This 
may  be  depended  upon  That  There  is  not  a  complete  Regiment  in 
the  Kingdom  and  they  have  Sent  out  to  America  the  whole  of  their 
Artillery.  We  have  an  Army  at  Ticonderoga  of  12,000  Men  under 
The  Command  of  Genl  Gates  ready  to  receive  Master  Burgoyne. 
5  armed  Schooners  of  ours  are  constantly  cruizing  in  the  Lake 
and  300  Men  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  building  many 
Galleys  there.  Genl  Lee  has  march'd  from  Chas  Town  with  1,500 
men  to  join  Colo  Bull  at  Port  Royal  60  Miles  to  the  Southward 
of  Charles  Town  there  instantly  to  attack  1,500  of  Clintons  Army 
who  are  landed  and  intrench'd  near  that  place.  We  expect  to  hear 
from  that  Quarter.  The  Council  have  discharged  the  1,500  Militia 
voted  by  the  last  Congress  as  there  is  no  business  for  them  to  do 
there.  Our  Indian  affairs  go  on  very  well.  The  last  500  Men  from 
the  Hillsborough  ordered  by  the  Council  March'd  last  Monday 
for  Genl  Rutherfords  head  Quarters  near  the  Mountains.  I  return 
you  my  Thanks  for  your  kind  Mention  of  my  Children.  My 
Complts  to  Mrs.  Iredell,  Mrs.  Blair,  Mrs.  Dawson  and  all  the 
Young  Ladies.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  Dr.  Sir,  Yours  ever 

Tho:  Jones 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Button  Gwinnett  (1735-1777),  Georgia  merchant  and  planter,  served  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  1776-1777,  and  was  governor  of  the  state,  1777. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Lachlan  Mcintosh.  C.  F.  Jenkins,  Button 
Gwinnett:  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (New  York:  Doubleday, 
1926). 

:{  Richard  Price  (1723-1791),  a  commonwealthman,  did  indeed  become  a 
hero  to  the  Americans  with  the  publication  of  his  Observations  on  the  Nature 
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of  Civil  Liberty  .  .  .  (London:  privately  printed,  1776),  containing  a  stout 
defense  of  the  patriot  cause.  See  Carolyn  Robbins,  The  Eighteenth  Century 
Commonwealthman  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  335-346; 
Carl  B.  Cone,  Torchbearer  of  Freedom  (Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky 
Press,  1952). 


Jasper  Charlton  to  James  Iredell 

Cuffnells1  24  August  1776 

Dear  Sir 

There  was  a  happy  Time,  when  the  Duties  of  your  Office  would 
illy  admit  of  a  more  extensive  Correspondance  than  the  one  you 
had.  That  Time  is  Alas  no  more,  and  I  shall  presume  you  can  now 
and  then  find  a  vacant  Hour  to  converse  with  a  Solitary  on  Paper. 
When  I  give  myself  that  Name,  I  would  exclude  every  Idea  of 
Melancholy's  attending  that  State.  No!  on  the  Contrary  I  find 
Blessings  in  Retirement  Fancy  never  before  suggested.  How 
happily  has  the  inimitable  Doctor  Goldsmith  expressed  them  in 
his  deserted  Village. 

0  ble'st  Retirement,  Friend  to  Lifes  decline, 

Retreats  from  Care,  that  never  must  be  mine. 

How  happy  he  who  crowns  in  Shades  like  those, 

A  Youth  of  Labour  with  an  Age  of  Ease 

Who  quits  a  World,  where  strong  Temptations  try, 

and,  since  tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly 

for  him  no  Wretches  born  to  work  and  weep, 

explore  the  Mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  Deep; 

No  surly  Porter  stands  in  guilty  State 

To  spurn  imploring  Famine  from  the  Gate 

but  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  End, 
Angels  around  befriending  Virtues  Friend; 
bends  to  the  Grave  with  unperceived  Decay, 

while  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  Way; 

and  all  his  Prospects  brightening  to  the  last 

his  Heaven  commences  ere  the  World  be  past;2 

How  preferable  my  Dear  Sir,  is  such  a  State  of  Existence,  to 
the  one  our  Fraternity  is  fated  to  bear  with!  How  Superior  to  the 
Crawling  and  wrangling  in  an  ignorant  Court!  And  how  much 
more  to  be  admired  and  covetted  than  the  Condition  of  a  Prostitute 
Hireling  to  very  often  the  most  rascally  part  of  Gods  Creation. 
I  will  tell  you  plainly  I  am,  and  long  have  been,  sick  of  my 
Profession,  and  if  the  Confusion  of  the  Times  shall  wear  away,  am 
determined  to  concenter  the  full  Value  of  my  Possessions  in  this 
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Spot,  and  here  endeavour  to  attain  to  the  greatest  Stage  of 
Felicity  this  Life  will  admit  of — i.e — ,  Mens  conscia  Recti.  So 
much  for  my  present  State,  and  future  Views. 

Altho'  Politicks  is  a  Subject  of  Conversation,  I  would  by  Choice 
decline,  yet  I  cannot  help  giving  you  my  Sentiments  respecting 
the  most  interresting  Event  which  as  yet  hath  occurred,  I  mean, 
Independency.  My  Idea  of  it,  is  simply  this,  that  America  is  as 
yet  too  young  to  effect  her  own  Salvation,  more  especially  when 
Respect  is  had  to  the  Tempers,  Complexions,  and  various  Condi- 
tions of  its  Inhabitants.  I  think  this  Business  (if  ever  manageable,) 
should  have  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  an  united  robust  and  populous 
Posterity,  and  that  at  present  she  may  be  compared  to  a  tender 
Plant,  by  no  means  able  to  withstand  the  many  rude  Shocks  that 
a  most  inclement  Season  will  give  it.  God  knows,  what  the  Womb 
of  Time  may  produce.  I  will  therefore  quit  a  Topick  that  awakens 
all  my  Fears,  and  bring  to  my  Idea,  a  train  of  melancholy  Events, 
and  disastrous  Consequences.  Let  me  then  give  a  more  pleasing 
direction  to  my  Thoughts,  and  they  naturally  lead  me  to  cherish 
the  Wish  of  seeing  you  and  Mrs.  Iredell  at  Cuffnells  the  latter 
End  of  next  Month.  I  mention  that  Time,  because  the  Weather 
I  hope  will  be  cooler.  My  House  more  airy,  and  the  nasty  Ticks 
the  great  Foe  to  walking  and  beautiful  Walks  have  I  to  walk  in 
be  gone.  Moreover  four  stout  Horses  will  then  be  with  an  easy 
Chariot  in  perfect  Readiness  to  attend  you  at  Dukinfield,  without 
the  least  Inconvenience  to  myself.  I  want  you  to  taste  the  Cuffnells 
Water,  nor  am  I  so  poor  yet  but  I  can  meliorate  it.  I  can  assure 
you,  Sir  that  Mrs.  Charlton  joins  me  in  my  Wish  most  cordially, 
and  now  I  mention  her,  I  will  tell  you  she  is  in  the  blisful  Condition 
Yorrick  prays  his  dear  Eliza  may  experience,  in  Rest  but  un- 
attended by  Hygeia. 

I  am  confident,  Sir,  I  need  not  request  a  Communication  of  any 
Important  News  from  you.  You  will  be  led  to  it  by  every  Con- 
sideration involving  Charity  and  a  Disposition  to  please.  Consider 
the  Paucity  of  my  Connections,  the  Unintelligency  of  them,  and 
the  few  Avenues  I  have  for  letting  in  News.  And  all  these  I  am 
sure  will  conspire  to  let  me  know  How  the  World  passes.  You  will 
not  I  am  Sure  be  like  a  Romish  Priest  propagate  a  Belief  in  things 
in  which  you  have  no  Faith  yourself,  nor  like  the  pious  St.  Austin, 
who  said  he  believed  some  Things,  because  they  were  absurd 
and  impossible. 

In  most  Epistolary  Productions  I  have  observed  the  general 
Conclusion  of  them  to  be,  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  I  have  tired  your 
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Patience.  This  Conclusion  however  modish  or  refined  I  shall  not 
imitate.  There  are  Times  when  Congenial  Minds  should  give  the 
most  ample  and  unreserved  Participation  of  their  Sentiments 
to  each  other  without  the  Supposal  of  Tiresomness,  nor  will  I  pay 
so  ill  a  Compliment  to  myself  as  to  believe  I  shall  tire  you,  when  I 
am  not  tired  myself.  But  as  all  Things  must  tend  to  an  End  as 
well  as  my  Epistle,  I  wish  very  great  Pleasure  make  an  Offerring 
of  Mrs.  Charlton's  and  my  very  best  Respects  to  Mrs.  Iredell, 
yourself  and  all  Friends  united  in  Love  or  Friendship  to  you, 
which  will  comprehend  a  great  Section  of  the  Community,  you 
live  in.  I  am  Dr  Sir  Your  Sincere  Friend 

Jasper  Charlton 


PS  I  have  this  Moment  the  Honor  of  a  Visit  from  the  present 
Duke  of  BoltonA  and  Lord  DelawarB.  When  you  come  up  I  hope 
I  shall  introduce  you  to  them.  They  seem  to  be  plain  affable  Men, 
no  ways  affecting  Pride  or  Arrogance  and  disposed  to  a  civil 
Acquaintanceship  with  their  Inferiors. 

A    Old  Joe  Knott. 

B    Boswell  the  Breeches  Maker. 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).   Endorsed  "Cuffnells  24th  August  1776  Jasper 
Charlton." 


1  Cuffnells  was  Charlton's  plantation  in  Bertie  County. 

-  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-1774)  presented  his  Deserted  Village  to  the  public 
in  1770.  Charlton's  transcription  is  quite  accurate.  Robert  A.  Willmott  (ed.), 
The  Poems  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (London:  Routledge,  1860),  38-39. 


Creed  of  a  Rioter 

[October  1776?] 

1.  I  am  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  gentlemen.  I  believe  none  in  that 
station  of  life  can  possibly  possess  either  honor  or  virtue. 

2.  I  believe  the  best  way  to  have  a  good  understanding,  is  never 
to  cultivate  the  mental  powers,  and  that  the  most  ignorant  in 
appearance,  are  in  fact  the  most  knowing. 

3.  I  impute  to  gentlemen  all  our  present  difficulties.  If  they  had 
not  been  so  cunning  as  to  foresee  distant  evils,  we  never  should 
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have  dreamt  of  them.  We  should  then  have  been  probably  happy 
slaves,  and  the  Parliament,  finding  no  opposition  from  us,  would,  I 
doubt  not,  have  treated  us  with  no  more  rigor  than  was  absolutely 
convenient  for  their  own  purposes. 

4.  I  think  the  supreme  felicity  of  life  is  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
as  I  cannot  do  that  in  my  present  situation  quite  as  well  as  I  used 
to  do,  I  despise  all  the  pretences  of  virtue  which  are  urged  to  make 
me  easy  under  it. 

5.  Let  every  man  take  care  of  himself  is  my  maxim.  The  public 
interest  is  too  troublesome  to  attend  to.  What  care  I  who  the  devil 
is  miserable,  if  I  am  not  so? 

6.  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  take  another  man's  property,  if 
it  will  be  useful  to  me.  I  surely  am  not  to  suffer,  for  fear  of  being 
called  a  robber.  I  think  I  have  a  right,  if  I  can,  to  shift  distresses 
from  my  own  shoulders,  and  put  them  on  those  of  my  neighbors. 

7.  I  am  none  of  those  over-wise  and  irreligious  men,  who  are 
always  thinking  of  the  future.  I  devoutly  obey  that  saying  in 
Scripture,  —  "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  —  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

8.  As  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  all  my  own  opinions 
are  right,  I  despise  every  man  who  differs  from  me.  I  am  sure  he 
must  be  a  tory. 

9.  I  think  a  man  more  liable  to  be  a  tory,  who  has  hitherto  been 
most  earnest  in  the  cause,  and  sacrificed  great  interests  to  it; 
because  I  have  no  opinion  of  any  man's  acting  from  a  principle  of 
virtue  alone,  and  therefore  I  can  consider  such  a  one  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  madman,  who  certainly  will  be  as  glad  to  lose  his 
head  as  he  has  already  been  solicitous  to  forfeit  his  fortune. 

10.  I  think  that  man  alone  a  whig,  who  has  sagacity  enough  to 
mind  his  own  interest,  resolution  enough  to  plunder  his  neighbors, 
who  views  the  storm  coolly  at  a  distance,  and  discovers  his  prin- 
ciples by  getting  honestly  drunk  and  abusing  gentlemen. 

Lastly,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  affairs  would  prosper  much 
better,  if  gentlemen  who  read  and  consider  too  deeply  for  us,  were 
totally  banished  from  all  public  business,  and  if  those  who  neither 
read  nor  think  at  all  (and  consequently  cannot  injure  us  by  the 
excess  of  those  practices)  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
our  present  arduous  concerns. 

All  the  above  I  verily  and  truly  believe,  and  G d  A y 

d n  all  those  who  differ  from  me. 

A  RIOTER. 
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11.  I  believe  it  honorable  and  proper  to  persecute  poor  dis- 
tressed individuals,  when  we  have  them  in  our  power,  provided 
we  want  courage  to  prove,  in  any  other  manner,  the  alacrity  of 
our  zeal  against  those  we  suppose  enemies  of  our  country. 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  335-336). 

Editorial  Note:  McRee  and  other  North  Carolina  historians 
have  assumed  Iredell's  essay  was  penned  following  the  October, 
1776,  elections,  which  were  held  to  choose  delegates  to  a  Fifth 
Provincial  Congress  that  would  draft  a  constitution  for  the  state. 
It  is  likewise  assumed  that  his  biting  satire  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  Samuel  Johnston  was  not  elected.  Such  is  all  very 
probably  true,  but  McRee  produces  no  date  for  the  essay.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Johnston  willingly  offered  his  name  to 
the  voters  on  this  occasion,  although  in  view  of  his  past  services 
in  four  provincial  congresses  he  quite  likely  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  serve  if  selected.  McRee  asserts  that  a  radical  party  in  the 
state  was  out  to  defeat  all  conservatives  and  that  Johnston  was 
their  prime  target.  In  contrast  to  the  traditional  picture  of 
violence  and  rioting  throughout  the  state  as  the  radicals  pressed 
for  victory,  Robert  L.  Ganyard  has  found  almost  no  contemporary 
evidence  for  such  a  view,  nor  was  there  "an  abnormally  large  turn- 
over in  personnel  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  congresses."  Gan- 
yard speculates  that — if  Johnston  actually  offered  his  name  to  the 
voters — he  was  defeated  because  of  his  alleged  Toryism  and  not 
because  of  his  constitutional  opinions  expressed  at  the  Fourth 
Provincial  Congress,  where  he  was  critical  of  those  who  wanted 
no  checks  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  whatsoever. 
Certainly  a  reading  of  articles  eight  and  eleven  of  the  "Creed" 
gives  credence  to  Ganyard's  interpretation.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
so  much  that  Johnston  was  thought  to  be  a  Tory,  but  rather  he  was 
not  considered  harsh  enough  in  dealing  with  the  disaffected. 
Subsequent  documents  show  he  was  opposed  to  wholesale  con- 
fiscation, making  a  distinction  between  types  of  alleged  enemies 
of  the  state.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  indicated  publicly  his 
opposition  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  Tory,  often  feeling 
it  was  used  to  brand  a  person  of  wealth  or  one  who  expressed  a 
view  at  variance  with  that  of  the  lower  or  more  democratic  orders 
of  society.  His  earlier  support  of  Cullen  Pollok  may  be  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  conduct  that  some  of  the  more  extremist  Whigs 
found  offensive  in  Johnston.  In  any  case,  William  Hooper,  in 
noting  Johnston's  absence  from  the  Fifth  Provincial  Congress, 
declared,  "You  had  deprived  yourself  of  the  most  able  head  in 
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North  Carolina,  and  as  good  a  heart  as  God  ever  made.  .  .  .  Past 
services  seem  to  be  no  security  for  future  preferment  and  a  life 
far  exhausted  in  promoting  the  public  good  is  to  close  under  the 
greatest  Example  of  Ingratitude  that  ever  marked  a  people." 
Hooper  to  Hewes,  [December  16,  1776],  Hayes  Papers,  UNC. 
See  Robert  L.  Ganyard,  "Radicals  and  Conservatives  in  Revolu- 
tionary North  Carolina:  A  Point  at  Issue,  The  October  Election, 
1776,"  WMQ,  3d  ser.,  XXIV  (October,  1967),  568-587. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  7th  Deer.  1776 

Dear  Sir 

I  got  here  this  afternoon  and  tho  I  made  short  Stages  find  my- 
self a  good  deal  fatigued.  My  health  is  much  the  same  as  when  I 
left  home. 

God  knows  when  there  will  be  an  end  of  their  trifling  here.  A 
draft  of  the  Constitution  was  presented  to  the  House  yesterday 
and  lies  over  for  consideration.  The  Members  are  furnishing  them- 
selves with  Copies  of  it.  I  have  had  a  Glance  of  it  and  could  wish 
to  have  sent  you  a  Copy  of  it  but  it  was  impossible — perhaps  the 
Bearer,  Colo.  Dauge,  may  have  one.  As  well  as  I  can  Judge  from 
a  cursory  View  of  it,  it  may  do  as  well  as  that  adopted  by  any  other 
Colony,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  good;  there  is  one  thing  in  it 
which  I  cannot  bear  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  stand. 
The  Inhabitants  are  impowered  to  elect  the  Justices  in  their 
respective  Counties  who  are  to  be  Judges  of  the  County  Courts,1 
numberless  inconveniences  must  arise  from  so  absurd  an  insti- 
tution. 

You  will  hear  before  this  reaches  you  of  the  Surrender  of  Fort 
Washington.  It  is  situated  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Island,  on  which 
New  York  stands,  on  the  North  River.  Directly  opposite  to  it  on 
the  Jersey  Shore  is  Fort  Lee  which  I  am  afraid  has  before  this 
shared  the  same  fate.  I  have  heard  none  of  the  particulars  but  that 
the  Garrison,  2000  men,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  resistance  sur- 
rendered themselves  Prisoners  of  War  with  all  the  Artillery  and 
Stores  of  the  Garrison. 

Much  time  is  spent  here  in  trifles.  I  will  endeavour  as  soon  as 
possible  to  get  my  business  done  and  leave  them. 
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I  know  you  will  write  to  me  if  any  opportunity  offers.  Pray 
Offer  my  Love  and  Compliments  where  due.  Deliver  the  enclosed 
and  believe  me  always  with  great  esteem  Dear  Sir,  Your  Af- 
fectionate Brother 

Saml  Johnston 

RC    (Johnson    Papers,    A&H).    Addressed    "To    James    Iredell    Esquire    at 
Edenton." 


1  This  provision  was  deleted  from  the  final  document.  Johnston  was  present 
at  the  Fifth  Provincial  Congress  in  his  capacity  as  treasurer  of  the  northern 
district. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Halifax  9th.  Deer.  1776 

Dear  Sir 

I  wrote  to  you  the  Evening  after  I  got  here  since  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  discover  what  will  be  done,  but  am  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  ever.  The  Constitution  is  to  be  debated  to  day — some 
talk  of  finishing  as  soon  as  that  is  agreed  on,  others  are  for  staying 
to  appoint  all  the  Officers  of  the  State  and  establish  Courts  of 
Justice — which  of  these  plans  will  take  place  is  uncertain.  No  one 
appears  to  have  sufficient  Spirit  or  Authority  to  set  them  right. 
I  am  in  great  pain  for  the  honour  of  the  province,  at  the  same  time, 
when  I  consider  only  my  own  ease  and  peace,  congratulate  myself 
in  being  clear  any  share  of  the  trouble  I  must  have  had  if  I  had 
been  a  Member.  Every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  be  a 
Gentleman  is  suspected  and  born  down  Per  ignobile  Vulgus  a  set 
of  men  without  reading,  experience  or  principle  to  govern  them.1 

I  still  have  a  fever  every  night  but  am  no  worse  than  when  I 
left  you  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  hold  my  own  till  I  return.  Mr. 
Penn2  has  just  called  upon  me  and  after  an  hours  Conversation 
leaves  me  only  time  to  request  the  favour  of  you  to  present  my 
love  and  Compliments  where  due  and  that  you  will  believe  me 
Dear  Sir  Your  Affectionate  Brother 

Saml  Johnston 

P.S.  I  found  my  Brother  much  mended  in  his  health.  He  went 
down  yesterday  to  visit  his  Family. 
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RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  The  two  preceding  sentences — to  the  editor,  at  least — carry  a  strong 
implication  that  Johnston  would  have  willingly  attended  the  fifth  congress 
as  a  delegate  if  elected  and  that  part  of  his  cynicism  reflected  here  stemmed 
from  his  rejection  at  the  polls. 

2  John  Penn  (1740-1788),  a  Granville  County  leader,  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  1775-1777.  See  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above; 
T.  B.  Kingsbury,  "John  Penn  of  Granville  County,"  Wake  Forest  Historical 
Society  Papers,  I  (1899),  36-43;  Thomas  M.  Pittman,  "John  Penn,"  North 
Carolina  Booklet,  IV  (September,  1904),  5-23. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Halifax  13th  Deer.  1776 
My  dear  Hannah 

I  don't  know  whether  you  will  thank  me  for  writing  to  you  as 
it  will  be  a  kind  of  demand  for  a  letter  from  you.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  things  here  were  drawing  near  a  Conclusion  and  that  I  should 
get  home  in  a  few  days,  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  Members 
from  the  back  Country  introduced  a  Test  by  which  every  person 
before  he  should  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Legislature  should 
swear  that  he  believed  in  the  holy  Trinity  and  that  the  Scripture 
of  the  old  Testament  was  written  by  divine  inspiration.  This  was 
carried  after  a  very  warm  debate  and  has  blown  up  such  a  flame 
that  every  thing  is  in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  confusion.1 
They  talk  now  of  having  all  the  Offices  even  the  Judges  and  Clerks 
elected  annually  with  a  number  of  other  absurdities. 

It  is  very  hard  that  no  body  will  write  to  me.  Tell  Mr.  Iredell 
he  owes  me  two  letters  and  he  used  to  be  a  better  paymaster.  I 
have  a  good  deal  more  News  but  I  wont  write  a  word  of  it  unless 
I  hear  from  him.  Give  my  love  to  our  Sister  and  the  Children.  John 
went  down  last  Sunday  and  is  not  yet  returned.  Pray  take  care 
of  yourself  and  establish  your  health.  I  dont  expect  to  get  quite 
well  till  the  Spring,  but  I  avoid  exposing  myself  and  hope  to  return 
as  well  as  I  left  you.  Farewell  and  believe  me  My  dear  Sister  Your 
most  Affectionate 

Saml  Johnston 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Deleted  from  the  final  document.  The  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776 
is  printed  in  Saunders,  Colonial  Records,  X,  913-1003. 
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1777 

Henry  E.  McCulloh  to  James  Iredell 

London,  1.  Jany.  1777 

Dear  Sir 

I  recommend  this  and  3  letters  inclosed  for  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Colo. 
McCulloch,  and  Tho.  Frohock,  to  the  care  of  our  very  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Fanning  at  New  York,  and  intreat  him,  if  possible  to,  find  out 
some  means  of  getting  them  conveyed  to  your  hands.  I  have  the 
letters  open  for  the  inspection  of  those  thro'  whose  hands  they 
pass,  and  as  they  are  entirely  on  private  subjects,  I  hope  they  will 
be  permitted  to  reach  you.  And  in  that  event,  I  make  no  doubt, 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  further  permissions,  as  will  enable 
you  to  have  them  forwarded  as  directed.  Among  the  many  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  present  times,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  we  are  in  a  man- 
ner cutt  off  from  all  Intelligence;  however  as  the  Post  to  New 
York  is  now  again  established  I  shall  try  that  Conveyance,  and 
hope  it  may  be  successful,  and  I  intreat  you  to  make  the  same 
experiment  in  writing  me.  You  know  how  many  weighty  reasons 
both  of  affection  and  Interest,  I  have  for  wishing  for  a  speedy  just 
and  honorable  Accommodation  of  all  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  I  can  most  sincerely  say  that  every 
heart  and  every  tongue  here,  joins  in  that  wish.  May  God  in  his 
Mercy  grant  it!  I  have  obtained  my  father's  consent,  and  wish 
and  intend  if  possible,  to  return  to  Carolina  next  Summer.  It  has, 
in  my  humble  and  private  Station,  been  my  constant  care  to  avoid 
giving  offence;  and  I  hope  I  have  been  successful,  and  that  no 
unkindness  will  be  offered  to  my  Interests  during  my  absence, 
nor  to  myself,  should  I  return.  Nobody  can  give  me  better  Infor- 
mation on  this  subject  than  yourself,  and  I  ask  it  from  you  friend- 
ship to  contrive  some  method  of  writing  me,  and  giving  me  all  the 
satisfaction  in  your  power  on  these  two  important  Points.  I  rely 
faithfully  on  your  friendship  and  affection  for  me,  and  that  you 
will  do  everything,  your  Situation  and  Connections  can  possibly 
enable  you  to  Serve  a  man,  who  I  think  may  say,  he  has  ever 
wished  and  endeavoured  to  promote  your  good.  And  now  you  have 
the  opportunities,  I  shall  and  do  rely  upon  you,  to  serve  me,  both 
by  yourself  and  your  friends.  I  think  it  would  give  you  pleasure 
to  see  me  in  Carolina  this  summer.  I  wish  it,  but  much,  very  much 
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must  depend  on  what  you  inform  me,  and  I  shall  remain  in  anxious 
expectation  of  hearing  from  you  between  this  and  May.  Try 
every  chance  that  offers. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Montfort  is  dead,  and  that  Mr.  W  Jones 
married  his  daughter  and  consequently  has  I  suppose  the  man- 
aget.  of  his  affairs.  I  refer  you  to  my  letters  to  that  Gentln.  and 
Cousin  Alex.  You  know,  how  I  am  connected  with  Mr.  Montfort's 
estate,  and  I  must  entreat  you  to  take  a  Journey  to  Halifax,  or 
elsewhere  to  meet  his  Executors,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  Se- 
curity Messrs.  A.  M.  and  Co.  are  desirous  of  and  wch.  I  hope  the 
Executors  will  chearfully  come  into,  on  the  generous  and  fair 
offer  made  them,  and  what  they  trust  to  you,  is  that  you  will  see 
the  Security  is  sufficient.  I  hope  Colo.  McCulloch  will  for  his  own 
sake,  see  we  are  properly  secured  in  the  other  affairs.  If  possible 
put  everything  upon  an  amicable  and  safe  footing.  And  I  think 
what  is  now  offered,  there  can  be  no  objections  to,  and  if  the  Se- 
curity is  given,  let  that  and  the  Bill  remain  in  Mr.  Johnston's,  or 
any  proper  3d.  hand,  till,  I  either  come  out,  or  you  have  further 
directions  given  you.  If  nothing  is  now  done,  the  holders  of  this 
Bill,  will  abide  by  it,  and  make  no  further  proposals. 

Your  mother  is  in  a  new  house  at  Bath  and  your  Brors.  are  I 
believe  all  well.  My  father  has  his  health  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  needless  to  say  what  my  mind  suffers.  You  may  easily 
conceive  it.  My  constant  prayer  is  for  peace,  and  my  warmest  wish 
to  return  to  Carolina.  I  hope  Mrs.  Iredell  and  you  have  your 
healths.  Be  assured  of  my  constant  and  preferable  regard  and  af- 
fection. I  wish  you  to  mention  me  kindly  to  all  enquiring  friends, 
particularly  those  your  way.  Be  my  friend  in  every  thing  you  can; 
and  fail  not  to  write  me.  You  must  know  how  important  it  is  for 
me  to  hear  from  you  before  I  leave  this.  Direct  to  me  as  usual.  I 
pray  God  to  take  us  under  his  protection  and  am  always,  Dear 
James,  Your  affectionate  friend 

H.  E.  McCulloh 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "Mr.  James  Iredell,  Edenton,  North 
Carolina." 

To  his  Majesty  George  The  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

February  1777 
Sir, 

I  once  thought  myself  happy  in  my  Allegiance  to  your  Majesty, 
and  in  my  connexion  with  the  British  Nation,  and  flattered  myself 
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that  this  honorable  Distinction  would  have  continued,  if  not  with 
increase,  at  least  without  diminution.  It  has  been  my  misfortune 
to  have  these  expectations  totally  disappointed:  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  renounce  my  allegiance  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  disown 
all  Connexion  with  my  native  Country. 

Severe  and  painful  indeed  was  this  Duty:  I  loved  my  Country; 
I  once  loved  my  Prince.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  blessing 
in  life  to  me  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  continue  my  attachment  to 
both.  This  would  have  been  the  Case,  Sir,  if  your  Majesty  had  not 
adopted  measures  of  the  most  fatal  tendency;  measures  insup- 
portable to  Freemen,  and  which  perhaps  in  the  end  may  prove 
personally  ruinous  to  yourself.  I  cannot  yet,  Sir,  without  emotion, 
think  of  the  complicated  Miseries  yourself  as  well  as  your  Subjects 
may  endure,  from  your  haughty  and  precipitate  Conduct. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that 
your  Majesty  has  a  personal,  unrelenting  Inveteracy  against  the 
Americans;  that  you  entertain  the  worst  opinion  of  their  princi- 
ples; deride  their  conduct;  and  can  bear  to  hear  nothing  in  their 
Defence.  Your  whole  Conduct  has  been  a  continued  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  information. 

I  well  know,  Sir,  how  much  you  will  disdain,  with  this  disposi- 
tion, anything  that  comes  from  an  American  Rebel,  and  much 
more  if  he  be  a  British  American.  I  have  not  the  least  expectation 
that  this  Address  (should  it  even  chance  to  reach  you)  will  have 
any  influence  upon  your  principles  or  your  heart;  that  it  will 
change  any  of  your  opinions,  or  move  your  Compassion.  I  have 
other  views  in  writing  it.  I  chuse  this  as  a  channel  of  conveying 
some  observations  to  the  Public,  which  may  be  of  use  (if  not  to  you) 
to  some  well-meaning  but  deluded  Persons,  who  with  equal  fond- 
ness and  folly,  revere  all  the  Shadows  of  Authority,  and  submit  to 
Power  without  ever  entertaining  thoughts  either  of  the  source  of 
its  Institution,  or  the  end  to  which  it  should  be  directed. 

It  is  at  present,  I  fear,  Sir,  of  little  consequence  to  your  Majesty, 
whether  your  opinions  on  this  subject  are  altered  or  not.  You  have 
acted  already  with  so  fatal  a  precipitancy,  that  it  scarcely  seems 
probable  you  can  gain  any  advantage  from  retreating.  The  melan- 
choly (but  necessary)  expedient,  of  a  foreign  Alliance  perhaps  has 
been  obtained,  and  your  ruin  too  certainly  projected.  How  much 
reason  may  you  have  to  curse  the  day  when  you  first  sought  to 
make  yourself  great  by  making  America  miserable! 

Sir,  you  have  either  been  grossly  deceived,  or  you  have  wickedly 
imposed  upon  the  Public.  You  or  your  Ministers  (or  perhaps  both) 
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have  much  to  answer  for  to  the  People  of  England.  The  Throne  has 
uniformly  deceived  them.  In  every  progression  of  this  dreadful 
Contest  the  Truth  has  been  carefully  concealed  from  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  business  they  have  been  told,  that  the  Americans 
were  far  from  being  united;  that  their  opposition  and  clamour 
were  merely  the  bustle  of  a  faction;  and  that  time  and  reflection 
would  cool  the  People's  minds,  remove  <  the  prejudices  of  their 
present  attachments>  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  present 
Leaders,  and  make  way  for  the  influence  of  wiser  and  more  moder- 
ate Men.  I  need  not  say  how  this  misrepresentation  has  been 
detected,  or  with  what  noble  firmness  the  Americans  have  dis- 
proved so  vile  and  atrocious  a  Calumny. 

When  this  misrepresentation  was  too  glaring  to  be  supported, 
and  Men  yielded  to  Shame  what  they  had  not  the  honour  to  sacri- 
fice to  truth,  another  courtly  topic  was  suggested,  and  this  has 
been  propagated  with  all  the  malicious  Art  and  Industry  of  a 
wretched  and  declining  Cause.  It  is,  that  the  American  Leaders 
had  from  the  first  a  secret  view  to  Independence-,  and  that  the  hope 
of  arriving  to  this  state  has  been  the  ultimate  principle  of  their 
Conduct. 

Upon  this  subject,  Sir,  I  shall  presume  to  speak  seriously  to 
your  Majesty.  I  do  aver  the  charge  to  be  false,  and  dare  appeal  to 
the  great  Searcher  of  all  Hearts  for  the  truth  of  my  present  decla- 
ration. I  have  resided  many  years  in  America;  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  personal  Intimacy  with  <many>  several  of  the  most 
considerable  Characters,  and  firmest  Patriots  in  it;  I  have  had 
many  interesting  and  confidential  conversations  with  them  upon 
this  great  and  affecting  subject:  I  know  well  the  general  Senti- 
ments of  the  People  at  large.  When  this  unhappy  Controversy 
first  began,  and  until  very  near  the  time  when  the  arbitrary  obsti- 
nacy of  your  Conduct  left  us  no  other  alternative  than  indefinite 
submission  to  your  will,  or  unreserved  resistance  to  your  Power,  I 
never  heard  a  Man  speak  on  the  subject  of  Independence,  who  did 
not  speak  of  it  with  abhorrence  and  indignation,  and  place  the 
hope  of  all  his  Felicity  in  a  happy  and  honorable  reconciliation 
with  Great  Britain.  This  was  long  the  favourite  topic  of  every 
Conversation.  The  Liberty  of  America  seemed  essentially  con- 
nected with  this  object:  nobody  formed  an  Idea  (speaking  gener- 
ally, and  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  knowledge,  <such  as  I  have 
above  mentioned  it>)  of  forming  a  separation  from  it  with  the 
least  prospect  of  success;  we  all  hoped  that  you,  Sir,  would  at  last 
act  with  wisdom  and  moderation  and  again  make  your  Subjects 
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happy.  This  was  long  the  theme  of  all  our  thoughts,  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  our  Endeavours.  Men  in  America  know  this  to  be  true. 
It  was  universally  regretted,  that  it  was  not  as  well  known,  or 
affected  to  be  disbelieved,  in  England.  You  perhaps  received,  Sir, 
(I  doubt  not  that  you  did)  other  Information.  There  are  always,  to 
the  dishonour  of  human  nature,  sycophant  Parasites  enough  to 
flatter  the  opinions  or  wishes  of  Men  in  Power.  Many  such, 
Heav'n  knows,  have  been  found  in  America.  They,  I  doubt  not, 
early  trumpeted  forth  suggestions  about  Independency.  They  knew 
it  was  the  favourite  creed  in  England;  it  was  a  simple  way  of  con- 
sidering the  subject;  it  saved  the  trouble  of  an  accurate  discussion 
of  Rights;  it  flattered  the  sagacity  of  its  Discoverers;  Itwasaptew 
and  open  (tho'  dirty)  road  to  Preferment.  Some  or  all  of  these  excel- 
lent motives  co-operated  to  your  deception;  perhaps  to  your  ruin. 
Your  Governors  led  the  way  to  others.  They  had  admirable  oppor- 
tunities of  judging.  They  most  of  them  took  possession  of  their 
Governments  with  high-flown  ideas  of  Mother  Country,  Preroga- 
tives, strong  prejudices  against  the  People,  and  a  determined 
resolution  to  support  <a  hauteur  of  Character  >  the  dignity  of 
their  Character.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  they  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  treat  the  American  principles  with  contempt;  would 
hear  nothing  in  their  defence  either  in  publick  or  private;  and 
slighted  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner  very  Gentlemen  who 
was  possessed  of  the  Confidence  of  the  People,  and  attached  to  the 
Liberties  of  his  Country.  From  these  only  they  could  obtain /k// 
and  certain  information;  but  these  they  disdained  to  consult.  The 
information  your  Majesty  was  to  receive  of  the  general  principles 
of  your  American  Subjects  was  to  come  from  the  few  worthless  and 
insignificant  Characters  who  had  Souls  to  groveling  to  entertain 
such  principles,  or  too  mean  and  mercenary  to  adhere  to  them. 
These  were  in  the  Bosom  Confidence  of  your  Governors.  These 
were  the  little  Tell  tales  of  the  People's  Conduct,  without  saying 
anything  (or  saying  ill)  of  their  motives.  They  knew,  from  the 
general  Conversation  on  such  subjects,  that  their  motives,  how- 
ever mistaken  they  might  be,  were  good,  that  they  acted  from  prin- 
ciple; but  they  thought  to  make  a  merit  of  their  Sagacity  by  sug- 
gesting latent  ill  intentions,  and  great  depth  of  wickedness:  though 
many  perhaps,  judging  from  their  own  corrupt  hearts,  incapable 
of  any  real  virtuous  action,  did  sincerely  believe  there  must  be 
some  foul  design  at  bottom.  Your  Ministers  always  encouraged 
such  Vermin;  your  Governors  encouraged  them.  You  rejected 
every  candid  information;   you  despised  every  Man  whose  good 
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Qualities  made  him  generally  respected;  a  Man  must  be  hated  by 
your  Subjects,  before  he  could  be  entitled  to  your  or  your  Ministers 
favour.  Was  this,  Sir,  the  art  of  governing?  This  the  way  to  secure 
a  high-spirited,  noble-minded  People  in  their  Obedience?  I  confess, 
when  I  reflect  on  these  things,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  Conse- 
quences which  have  followed.  I  am  only  surprised  and  I  confess 
grieved,  when  I  reflect  that  it  has  been  possible  for  your  Majesty  to 
have  continued  so  long  the  dupe  of  a  most  mean  and  contemptible 
Policy. 

Sir,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dispute,  your  Majesty's  Governors, 
I  am  convinced,  had  it  much  in  their  power  to  moderate,  perhaps 
entirely  quiet  our  Contentions.  Had  they  taken  pains  (as  was  their 
duty)  to  gain  information  of  the  People's  real  sentiments;  had  they 
treated  with  respect  the  first  Characters  in  their  Country,  without 
regard  to  their  political  principles,  and  selected  some  few  for  their 
particular  and  private  confidence,  and  encouraged  them  freely  to 
communicate  their  principles,  and  the  grounds  of  them;  had  they 
represented  these  faithfully  to  your  Majesty  or  your  Ministers,  and 
averred  (as  they  might  then  have  known  to  be  the  fact)  the  pure 
Integrity  with  which  these  Sentiments  were  held;  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  it  would  not  have  had  some  influence;  happily  perhaps 
it  might  have  had  a  very  considerable  one.  It  must  at  least  have 
raised  your  admiration  for  their  Character;  you  could  not  coolly, 
and  with  eagerness,  have  planned  their  destruction;  you  would 
have  admitted  of  many  amicable  conferences;  and  been  disposed 
to  receive  some  plan  that  should  effectually  reconcile  Poiver  and 
Liberty. 

Sir,  your  Governors  might  have  done  us  this  good  with  truth 
and  justice.  Your  Majesty  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  better 
Subjects  than  the  Americans.  They  were  so  upon  terms  of  Honour 
and  Reputation.  They  were  attached  to  you  as  the  King  of  a  free 
People;  not  as  the  Tyrant  of  a  set  of  despicable  Slaves.  They 
revered  you  as  the  Guardian  of  their  Freedom.  They  considered 
this  Character  as  more  honorable  than  any  it  was  possible  to  sus- 
tain, and  no  Consideration  under  Heav'n  but  your  endeavour  to 
degrade  them  could  have  torn  them  from  their  Allegiance.  They 
had,  it  is  true,  great  ardour  of  attachment  to  their  own  Rights. 
They  would  have  been  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  Man  if  they 
had  not  had.  Those  Rights  were  entrusted  with  them  as  a  Deposit, 
not  only  for  their  own  happiness  and  honour,  but  for  the  happiness 
and  honour  of  their  Descendants.  Even  Heav'n  itself  was  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  some  part  of  the  World  from  the  infamous 
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Ravages,  and  dishonourable  Condition  to  which  the  greatest  part 
of  the  rest  of  it  was  exposed.  Liberty  seemed  flying  from  every 
other  Corner  of  the  Globe  to  take  up  her  last,  and  perhaps  her  most 
exalted,  Residence  in  America.  We  should  have  been  little  worthy 
the  dignity  of  our  Birth,  if  we  had  not  offered  her  a  sacred  and 
inviolable  Asylum.  Her  favourite  Isle  began  to  desert  her.  The 
Fathers  were  running  fast  into  Idolatry;  the  Sons  saw  and  la- 
mented their  Condition,  but  disdained  to  follow  them. 

Sir,  the  Claim  of  the  Americans  was  just  and  simple.  They  re- 
quired only  those  Liberties  which  were  conceded  to  them  in  their 
Charters,  and  which  they  had  uniformly  enjoyed,  with  very  little 
exception,  until  the  era  of  the  Encroachments  which  have  so  re- 
markably distinguished  your  Majesty's  Reign.  Those  Charters  had 
some  title  to  Reverence,  because  they  were  the  Condition  upon 
which  our  Ancestors  originally  settled  this  Country,  and  the  means 
without  which  it  never  would  have  been  annexed  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  Your  Predecessors  had  the  prospect,  with  little  difficulty 
and  hazard,  of  greatly  enlarging  their  Dominion;  our  Ancestors, 
at  the  expence  of  the  greatest,  were  willing  to  live  in  any  Country 
where  Liberty  was  to  be  found,  rather  than  continue  in  one  which 
was  already  dishonoured,  and  in  danger  of  being  enslaved.  They 
accepted  their  powers  with  pleasure,  almost  entirely  raised  a  fine 
Country  from  an  uncultivated  Desert  at  their  own  Expence,  and 
flattered  themselves  each  increasing  year  would  add  to  their  Hap- 
piness, and  improve  their  Security.  They  long  continued  in  a 
pleasing  Connexion  with  their  Friends  and  Countrymen,  whom 
they  thought  themselves  honoured  in  thinking  their  Protectors 
also,  and  enjoyed  in  long  succession  before  then  the  idea  of  an 
uninterrupted  and  continually  improved  Union,  highly  redound- 
ing to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  both.  Their  attachment  to  the 
British  Crown  was  founded  on  those  principles  which  your  Majesty 
has  (from  your  own  Misconduct)  so  fatally  experienced;  they 
revered  the  Father,  they  detested  and  renounced  the  Tyrant  of 
his  People.  The  Revolution,  which  rescued  the  Throne  from  Dis- 
honour and  Bloodshed,  was  highly  venerated,  and  ardently  obeyed 
in  America.  The  establishment  of  the  Crown  in  your  Majesty's 
Family  was  a  delightful  object  to  them,  and  they  fondly  flattered 
themselves,  none  of  the  Hanoverian  Princes  ever  could  disown 
the  principles  which  exalted  them.  Two  desperate  attempts  have 
been  made  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  your  Ancestors'  hands,  which 
were  supported  but  by  too  many  (almost  a  fatal  number)  of  your 
British  Subjects;  America  was  free  from  the  contagion;  derided 
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the  claims  of  your  Antagonist;  and  considered  him  and  his  Cause 
with  as  much  contempt  as  indignation. 

Your  royal  Grandfather,  Sir,  was  very  sensible  of  their  Merits. 
He  respected  their  Rights,  rejected  with  scorn  tempting  offers  to 
invade  them,  and  in  the  course  of  very  critical  times  had  the  honour 
to  receive  from  them  the  most  liberal  and  chearful  aids,  and  the 
just  Consideration  and  Gratitude  not  only  to  acknowledge,  but 
with  strong  expressions  of  esteem,  to  solicit  an  adequate  compen- 
sation for  them.  The  Compensation  was  only  granted  in  part,  but 
it  was  thankfully  received;  the  favorable  regards  of  their  Sover- 
eign, his  honorable  notice  of  their  Deserts,  and  the  Parliament's 
Confirmation  of  them,  served  as  so  many  additional  ties  to  the 
Country  they  had  always  loved,  and  from  which  they  were  des- 
cended. This  was  the  situation  of  things,  under  mutual  gratuitous 
obligations,  where  generous  Minds  are  always  striving  to  excel 
each  other,  and  in  comparison  of  which,  the  dull,  cold  Connexion 
of  Power  and  Obedience  is  odious  and  contemptible;  when  your 
Majesty  came  to  the  Crown,  the  Inheritor  of  all  this  Treasure,  the 
Possessor  indeed  not  only  of  all  your  Ancestors'  Dominions,  but 
(a  much  more  honorable  title!)  the  Possessor  of  your  People's 
hearts.  Unfortunately  you  were  not  long  to  enjoy  them.  Too  soon 
it  appeared,  that  your  Majesty's  education  had  been  too  domesti- 
cally formed,  and  that  the  Companion  of  your  private  hours  had  an 
ambition  (which  you  chose  to  gratify)  to  become  the  first  Minister 
of  State.1  At  that  time  your  Majesty  had  the  singular  happiness  to 
have  in  that  office  the  greatest  and  the  best  Minister  your  Domin- 
ions had  ever  known,  a  Man  revered  abroad,  beloved  almost  to 
adoration  at  home,  the  uncorrupt  Preserver  of  entire  Unanimity 
in  your  Parliament,  the  most  illustrious  and  successful  Prosecutor 
of  a  foreign  War  that  perhaps  had  ever  been  seen  in  Europe.  This 
was  the  Man  whose  removal  by  little  acts  was  to  make  way  for 
your  Favourite's  exaltation.  I  say  nothing  of  the  steps,  Sir,  which 
brought  about  this  affair;  they  are  too  well  known  to  the  World 
(tho'  the  ostensible  cause  was  far  from  being  the  real,  at  least  the 
only  one)  and  belong  not  to  my  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  Consequences  which  followed  his  Removal  have  unanswer- 
ably showed  the  extreme  value  of  the  Man.  In  what  a  continual 
state  of  distraction  have  your  affairs  been  almost  ever  since?  What 
a  rotation  of  Ministers,  what  Jobbing,  what  Discontent?  Except  in 
the  little  interval  of  a  few  months  when  you  really  had  a  Patriot 
Ministry  in  your  Service  (who  could  not  however  outlive  the 
clamours  of  a  mean  and  mercenary  set).  How  much  have  your 
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Ministers  been  the  Contempt  of  the  People?  How  many  have  they 
made  justly  discontented  in  your  own  Kingdom?  What  will  they 
have  to  say  for  the  loss  of  your  American  Territories? 

This  brings  me  to  my  present  subject.  Your  Ministers,  who  have 
involved  you  with  America,  seemed  to  have  an  Idea  that  your 
Majesty's  Honour  and  your  Subjects  Freedom  were  incompatible. 
They  have  therefore  taken  much  pains  to  promote  the  former  at 
the  expence  of  the  latter.  America  was  saved  from  the  Enemy's 
sword  partly  by  England's  assistance,  partly  by  its  own  exertion. 
It  is  admitted,  and  there  is  the  strongest  proof  (the  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  late  King  and  of  Parliament)  that  the  Americans  did, 
not  only  what  was  immediately  incumbent  on  them,  but  more. 
They  went  beyond  their  ability.  Great  Britain,  it  is  confessed  and 
gratefully  acknowledged,  did  her  Duty.  Is  there  any  room  for  blame 
or  recrimination  on  either  side?  Certainly  not.  Both  were  called 
upon  by  his  own  Interest  to  act  the  part  they  did.  Indeed,  if  the 
subject  be  critically  examined,  Britain  was  perhaps  more  nearly 
concerned  than  America.  The  land  in  question,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  War,  was  British,  not  American  Property.  The  Merchants 
whose  commerce  with  the  Indians  was  molested  were  British  Mer- 
chants. The  acquisition  of  such  large  additions  of  Territory  in 
America  very  much  lessened  the  value  of  our  own  lands;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  advantage  accruing  from  our  addi- 
tional security  would  not  have  been  over  balanced  by  this  Cir- 
cumstance, the  scattered  condition  of  our  Settlements,  and  the 
inactive  unwarlike  situation  a  state  of  perfect  repose  would  have 
left  us  in.  I  mention  this,  not  with  any  view  of  detracting  from  any 
of  the  Merit  of  the  last  War  (which  would  be  ungenerous  and 
ungrateful)  but  merely  to  shew  that  America  does  not  stand  in 
that  condition  of  extreme  obligation  to  Great  Britain,  which  has 
been  so  commonly  supposed,  and  so  arrogantly  boasted  of.  No  Man 
of  Sense  can  doubt,  none  of  Candour  will  deny  even  in  England, 
that  the  Policy  of  England  in  that  War  was  directed  to  her  own 
advantage,  not  ours;  at  least  ours  only,  collaterally.  It  is  imperti- 
nent and  absurd  to  pretend  the  contrary.  Yet  this  was  the  shallow 
pretence  upon  which  the  Stamp  Act  was  so  violently  defended.  Sir, 
the  Stamp  Act  was  not  opposed,  because  we  were  unwilling  to 
contribute  to  our  own  defence,  or  because  we  were  ungrateful.  It 
will  be  Folly  to  assert  the  former.  A  whole  People  must  have  lost 
their  Senses  before  such  can  be  the  case  in  any  Country.  We  were 
willing  to  contribute  to  our  Defence,  but  we  were  willing  to  do  it 
only  in  that  way  which  is  honorable  and  just;  by  our  own  Consent. 
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We  know,  Sir,  that  no  People  can  be  free  who  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  another.  We  never  had  been  so  to  England;  no  Prece- 
dents (those  Resources  of  Tyrants)  could  be  produced  against  us; 
our  Charters  (abstracted  from  other  circumstances)  and  imme- 
morial Usage  exempted  us  from  that  Indignity:  We  determined 
never  to  submit  to  it;  we  remonstrated;  we  withheld  our  Trade; 
we  plainly  proved  we  were  in  earnest.  The  new  Ministry,  which 
had  succeeded  our  taxing  one,  had  more  wisdom,  and  repealed  the 
Act. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  have  been  since  harrassed  it 
would  be  equally  irksome  and  unnecessary  to  relate.  The  Facts  are 
well  known  to  the  World.  After  a  progression  of  preparatory 
strokes,  we  were  at  last  astonished  at  the  actual  exercise  of  that 
stupendous  claim,  A  right  to  bind  us  in  all  Cases  Whatsoever. 
The  sacred  Right  of  Kings  (which,  Sir,  to  your  happiness  hereto- 
fore, has  been  so  <indignantly  exploed>  justly  ridiculed)  of  late 
years  has  been  transferred  to  Parliament.  Your  Majesty,  rather 
than  not  have  something  divine  about  you,  has  condescended  to 
participate  [in]  it  with  your  Parliament.  Behold  this  venerable 
Body,  the  Monarch  who  owes  his  Crown  to  the  explosion  of  such 
Impiety,  the  Representatives  of  the  British  Nation  who  have  in  a 
thousand  instances  sacrificed  their  blood  and  treasure  in  contempt 
of  it,  adhering  to  this  claim,  the  most  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
ever  the  pride  of  Man  formed,  at  the  expence  of  the  Safety  of  their 
own  Kingdom,  of  the  Security  of  those  Subjects  who  are  immedi- 
ately placed  under  their  protection,  and  to  the  hazard  of  the  total 
ruin  of  those  whose  Rights  are  thus  daringly  insulted!  Behold  this 
venerable  Body,  the  affected  Guardians  of  their  People's  Liberty, 
seeking  meanly  and  basely  to  deprive  us  of  a  Freedom  our  Ances- 
tors hardly2  earned  for  us;  those  ancestors  to  whom  this  very 
Country,  now  the  Plotters  of  our  Ruin,  is  almost  entirely  indebted 
for  the  Territory  in  which  she  is  aiming  to  enslave  their  Posterity. 
Sir,  you,  and  your  Ministers,  and  your  Parliament,  may  disguise 
this  claim  under  what  pretty  colours  you  please.  To  us,  in  all 
shapes,  it  is  odious  and  detestable.  Do  you  speak  of  the  Unity  of 
your  Empire?  What  signifies  to  us  a  Unity,  where  whoever  are  to 
be  the  Masters,  We  are  to  be  the  Slaves.  There  was  nothing  said 
about  this  Unity  when  our  Ancestors  came  here.  They  expected  to 
be  governed  by  no  laws  but  such  as  they  gave  their  Consent  to. 
Custom  reconciled  us  (however  contrary  to  original  stipulations) 
to  your  regulation  of  our  trade.  This,  in  respect  to  long  usage,  and 
from  dislike  of  Innovation,  and  a  wish,  if  possible,  to  avoid  Con- 
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test,  we  were  sincerely  willing  to  continue.  Further  we  could  not 
grant  without  violating  the  very  guards  of  liberty,  further  neither 
law  nor  usage  warranted  us  in  granting.  Any  difficulties  that 
might  occur  in  interpreting  your  Conduct  justly,  we  were  ready  to 
adjust  with  Candour,  and  required  no  limitation  of  your  Power  in 
the  article  where  we  admitted  its  Exercise  but  what  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  our  Safety.  We  flattered  ourselves  a  Unity 
of  Interest  would  long  preserve  a  Unity  of  Connexion.  This  might, 
to  our  mutual  happiness,  long  have  been  the  case,  if  ambition  had 
not  swept  every  thing  away  with  it.  Ireland  was  our  Example.  We 
saw  no  reason  why  we  should  not  live  with  you  upon  as  cordial 
terms  as  that  Kingdom.  Heav'n  knows  how  infinite  have  been  the 
Oppressions  inflicted  by  English  power  there.  Yet  how  easily  has 
its  Quiet  been  preserved  since  the  Revolution?  The  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  Countries  (taking  them  all  together)  as  to 
their  capability  of  Resistance,  did  not  perhaps  differ  much.  Ireland 
had  a  strong  guard;  America  was  naturally  weak.  Ireland  had 
many  disaffected  Subjects;  America  was  universally  (tho'  upon 
<Revolution>  liberal  principles)  loyal.  The  one  Country,  if  dan- 
gerously provoked,  or  powerfully  invaded,  had  many  bitter 
Enemies  to  aid  a  Revolution;  the  other  could  not  be  easily  initi- 
ated, but  when  initiated,  would  probably  persevere  with  Spirit,  and 
might  be  tempted  to  discover  and  to  carry  to  extreme  length  the 
immense,  but  hidden  and  almost  unknown  Resources  Heav'n  had 
blessed  her  with.  This  Condition  of  the  two  Countries  shewed  that 
they  ought  not,  in  policy,  to  be  too  haughtily  treated.  You  well  per- 
ceived this  with  regard  to  Ireland.  You  assumed  great  powers  over 
her,  but  you  dare  not  exercise  them,  and  a  Discourse  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  to  them  would  be  burnt  by  the  Common  Hang- 
man. Happy  would  it  have  been  for  you,  Sir,  if  you  had  used  the 
same  policy  with  the  Americans.  The  Consequences,  I  can  venture 
to  assure  you,  would  have  been  equally  prosperous.  America  has  a 
generosity  of  Soul,  equal  to  the  greatness  of  her  Spirit. 

Sir,  the  Americans  consider  themselves  equally  entitled  to 
Liberty  with  your  British  Subjects,  or  any  other  Subjects  in  your 
Dominions.  As  Men,  who  have  ever  preserved  their  Freedom,  they 
had  a  right  to  continue  free;  as  Subjects  of  your  Crown,  they  were 
guaranteed  by  as  strong,  or  if  possible,  stronger  Obligations.  Our 
original  Contract  is  in  being.  This  stipulates  Sovereignty  on  the 
one  side;  Liberty  on  the  other.  That  happy  kind  of  Monarchy,  which 
reserves  just  power  enough  to  the  Crown  to  make  it  useful  and 
respectable,  but  not  enough  to  enable  it  to  despise  the  people  whom 
it  governs,  was  instituted  in  America.  We  long  were  faithful  Sub- 
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jects  under  it,  until  your  Majesty  sought  to  overleap  those  bounds 
which  the  Constitution,  Justice,  and  continual  usage  had  pre- 
scribed. You  were  pleased  to  suggest  a  new  system,  and  fearful  of 
maintaining  it  upon  the  old  beaten  and  worn-out  topics  of  Preroga- 
tive and  Kingly  Power,  you  solicited  your  Parliament  to  associate 
with  you  in  the  honour  and  the  danger.  These  had  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  consenting.  They  had  almost  run  themselves  a-ground  in 
their  own  Kingdom,  where  their  servility  and  corruption  were  in 
everybody's  mouth,  and  their  disregard  of  the  Sentiments  of  the 
People  was,  on  all  occasions,  contemptuous  and  insulting.  New  and 
heavy  Impositions  were  to  be  laid;  the  funds  of  Corruption  began 
to  be  in  danger;  they  began  at  last  to  fear  the  Resentment  of  the 
People,  and  that  these  would  require,  when  they  were  to  be  so 
heavily  taxed,  that  they  should  be  more  moderately  and  equitably 
governed.  America  promised  ample  relief  from  all  this  danger. 
How  easy  would  it  be  to  suggest  the  obligations  of  the  Americans 
for  their  protection  in  the  last  War,  the  great  debt  contracted 
solely  on  their  account,  and  the  clear  equity  and  justice  that  they 
should  pay  for  their  own  defence?  These  were  fine  popular  topics 
that  would  do  wonders  with  the  People  at  large;  besides  giving 
them  an  object  to  inflame  their  pride  and  ambition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  Men  who  planned  it  pleased  themselves  with  the 
remote  consequences  of  so  bright  a  plan;  the  funds  of  Corruption 
would  not  only  be  preserved  untouched,  but  in  little  time  accumu- 
late a  ten  fold  addition;  taxes  and  discontent  could  at  any  time  be 
removed  from  Great  Britain  to  America;  the  weakness  of  that 
Country  would  compel  them  to  submit  for  the  present,  and  sub- 
mission once  obtained,  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  sufficient  curbs 
on  them  for  the  future;  and  hereafter,  when  the  Plan  should  be 
fully  ripened,  and  the  People's  necks  bowed  low  enough  to  Des- 
potism, then  would  be  the  time  for  the  full  harvest  of  Courtly 
Industry,  oppressive  Laws,  Fines,  Exactions,  Hardships  without 
number — Snares  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  break  through, 
that  Confiscations  should  be  more  numerous  and  certain,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  old,  hardy  race  of  the  first  American  Settlers 
give  way  to  the  Parasites  of  a  Court,  and  the  Pimps  of  Power.  This 
was  the  brilliant  prospect  America  had  in  view.  You  well  know, 
Sir,  how  much  they  disdained  the  thought  of  submission;  how 
much  they  despised  the  mean  pretences  that  were  urged  to  justify 
it.  They  saw,  Sir,  with  what  low  artifice  the  popular  Topics  above 
mentioned  were  babbled  out,  on  purpose  to  mislead  the  People 
from  their  true  object,  and  to  persuade  them  that  America  was 
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senseless  and  ungrateful.  They  spurned  at  the  imputation  of  In- 
gratitude, so  different  from  their  general  Character,  so  contrary  to 
that  undistinguishing  generosity  of  Spirit  which  your  Ancestors, 
who  treated  us  as  Freemen,  had  ever  found.  Admitting  that  they 
owed  you  ever  such  immense  obligations,  you  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  prove  whether  they  were  grateful  or  not;  you  made  no 
Requisitions  to  try  them.  Gratitude  surely  is  not  shewn  by  obedi- 
ence to  Acts  of  Authority;  it  can  only  be  expressed  by  voluntary 
and  chearful  returns.  Had  you  left  the  Americans  to  themselves, 
and  it  had  appeared  they  were  so  highly  indebted  to  you,  they 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  more  than  overpaid  it.  But  this  not  being 
done,  Gratitude  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  can  never  be  men- 
tioned but  to  draw  in  some  ignorant,  unfeeling  Fool  to  think  worse 
of  us  than  we  deserve.  With  as  little  propriety  is  the  other  Subject 
mentioned,  of  providing  for  our  own  Defence.  A  free  People  will 
ever  take  proper  measures  for  that  purpose.  They  must  be  Idiots 
to  neglect  it  themselves;  they  will  disdain  to  resign  it  to  others. 
The  Americans  could  not  be  charged  with  being  remiss  in  this 
Duty.  They  supported  their  civil  Establishments  with  Honour  and 
Dignity.  No  Inconveniences  that  they  could  ever  feel  had  resulted 
from  their  regulation  of  them.  Some  Persons  indeed  grumbled  that 
they  were  so  little  dependent  on  the  Crown;  but  the  Americans 
(who,  as  a  free  People,  had  a  right  to  judge  of  this  matter)  had  no 
desire  to  render  them  more  so.  They  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
leave  your  Majesty  and  your  Ministers  without  any  Controul.  But 
unless  this  could  be  effected,  your  Scheme  would  be  but  imperfectly 
executed.  You  and  your  Parliament  were  therefore  to  be  entrusted 
with  our  Defence.  You  were  to  devise  the  means,  and  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  this  service;  we  were  to  furnish  the  money,  and  to 
obey  the  Regulations.  We  well  knew  of  what  nature  these  would 
be:  Armies  would  be  kept  in  pay  to  support  every  new  innovation; 
Officers  would  be  multiplied  on  us  without  number,  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown;  every  civil  Regulation  would  be  made 
exprerogativa.  A  few  years  would  find  us,  if  we  were  mean  enough 
to  crouch  to  these  Indignities,  the  most  despicable  Slaves  on  Earth. 
We  were  startled  for  a  moment  at  the  novelty  of  these  Encroach- 
ments, and  had  some  Curiosity  to  know  the  ostensible  Reasons 
upon  which  you  pretended  to  justify  them.  These  were  at  length 
unfolded.  We  discovered  the  mighty  principle  that  was  to  do  such 
mischief.  It  was  a  convenient  one  enough  for  your  Majesty  and 
Parliament  (between  whom  so  friendly  an  Alliance  had  been 
formed)  but  it  was  violative  of  every  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
and  every  Idea  of  Justice.  It  was  merely  (to  give  it  its'  due  name) 
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an  impertinent  confusion  of  two  Rights,  in  their  nature  totally 
distinct.  Your  Parliament  had  ever  been  considered  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  only.  The  Peers  were  Peers  only  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Commons  Representatives  alone  of  that  People.  The 
Peers  had  no  shadow  of  pretence  for  any  authority  out  of  the  King- 
dom. The  authority  of  the  Commons,  being  only  delegated,  could 
not  exceed  the  natural  powers  of  the  People  at  large;  (and  what 
power  could  one  set  of  Fellow  Subjects  have  over  other  Fellow 
Subjects'!)  Your  Majesty  alone  had  any  pretence,  of  the  three 
branches,  to  any  Legislative  Authority  over  America,  and  this  (as 
in  other  parts  of  your  Dominions)  was  shared  with  the  People. 
Your  arrogating  a  Right  to  indiscriminate  Legislation,  because 
Usage  had  assented  to  it  in  a  particular  instance  (for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all,  but  principally  for  yours)  was  ungrateful  and  unjust. 
You  rather  ought  to  have  been  thankful  that  America  had  conceded 
so  much,  [rather]  than  resent  her  being  discreet  enough  to  with- 
hold more.  When  these  Colonies  were  first  settled,  nobody  dreamt 
of  this  triple  Prerogative  of  the  King  and  Parliament  over  all  the 
Dominions  of  your  Crown.  Ireland  never  consented  to  it;  Scotland 
you  never  claimed  it  over.  The  condition  of  a  conquered  Country 
(such  as  Ireland  is)  if  we  view  the  Subject  with  an  unfeeling  cool- 
ness of  argument  that  she  little  merits,  stands  upon  much  more 
unstable  ground  than  we  do:  We  are  Descendants  of  the  Con- 
querors, and  never  intermixed  with  the  original  Inhabitants. 
Ireland  and  Scotland  are  Examples,  that  in  fact  there  may  be  a 
King  over  several  different  Countries,  without  having  one  super- 
intending Legislature  over  all.  This  is  a  mere  modern  Chimera, 
spun  out  of  the  cobwebs  of  the  Schools.  I  would  undertake  by  the 
same  means  to  prove  that  your  Majesty  ought  to  be  arbitrary  in 
England;  because  a  mixed  Monarchy  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  possible  that  a  settled  difference  of  opinion  on  im- 
portant points  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Legislature 
might  be  the  ruin  of  the  people.  The  truth  is,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  some  supreme  Power  in  each  Individual  Country,  to 
regulate  the  Concerns  of  the  whole  (or  the  Society  could  not  sub- 
sist) but  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  and  the  same  Power  should 
govern  different  Countries.  We  lived  happily  enough,  I  think,  a 
long  time  to  disprove  this  absurdity  in  fact.  We  never  could  be 
mean  enough  to  assent  to  it  in  speculation.  The  substance  of  your 
demand  is,  that  to  make  your  Government  more  easy,  we  should 
resign  all  our  Rights  and  powers  of  acting  to  you,  and  a  corrupt 
Body  you  have  at  your  devotion.  We  have,  thank  God,  proved  to 
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you  with  sufficient  clearness  that  we  understood  the  value  of 
Liberty  better.  It  might  have  been  happy  for  you,  Sir,  if  you  had 
learnt  to  respect  it  more.  Some  inconvenience  attending  our  situa- 
tion we  were  sensible  of,  but  surely  any  Remedy  for  these  ought  to 
have  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  general  negociation,  and 
not  violently  sought  by  an  unjust  usurpation  of  power. 

I  fear,  Sir,  I  have  already,  on  a  subject  that  has  been  so  much 
discussed,  proceeded  too  far.  I  have  been  led  away  by  the  ardour  of 
my  feelings  further  than  I  intended.  Yet,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have 
suggested  some  things  that  may  not  be  unuseful.  Notwithstanding 
the  million  of  Writings  that  have  been  published  on  this  subject, 
many  weak  Men  are  yet  wavering,  and  some  led  astray  by  the 
delusive  sophistry  your  Majesty  and  your  Ministers  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  lesser  Characters)  yet  condescend  to  use.  In  spite  of  all  these 
Arts,  Truth  however  will  at  length,  I  trust,  with  its  meridian 
lustre,  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  People.  Indeed,  your  Assertions 
begin  already  to  grow  a  little  stale.  Men  compare  the  Facts  that 
have  already  happened  with  former  courtly  Assertions,  and  find 
the  contrary  event  of  almost  every  Prediction.  It  is  natural  to  judge 
of  Men's  veracity  and  penetration  by  the  Facts  that  are  open.  A 
Man  cannot  long  be  hackneyed  in  a  repetition  of  Falsehoods  with- 
out being  detected,  and  once  detected,  his  Credit  is  forever  gone. 
Sir,  your  Majesty  must  excuse  me  in  saying,  that  Speeches  from 
the  British  Throne  seem  nearly  arrived  to  this  disgraceful  predica- 
ment. Your  Majesty  has,  without  scrupple,  on  many  occasions, 
spoken  with  the  most  assured  Confidence,  and  the  most  virulent 
malignity,  of  the  intention  of  the  American  Leaders.  You  have 
repeatedly  declared,  they  had  from  the  first  no  other  object  than 
Independency.  In  your  last  speech  you  seem  to  take  it  for  granted, 
and  as  a  point  unquestionable,  and  expressly  assert  that  their 
object  has  always  been  Dominion  and  Power.  Sir,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  us,  whether  you  are  personally  answerable  for  this 
false  and  daring  Assertion,  or  whether  (according  to  the  usage  of 
the  times)  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  your  Minister.  You  have  given  it 
the  sanction  of  your  Concurrence:  The  Royal  Word  is  pledged  for 
its  truth.  It  is  a  point  wherein  your  Minister  could  not  expressly 
deceive  you,  because  it  concerns  a  subject  over  which  neither  he 
nor  your  Majesty  (notwithstanding  the  plenitude  of  your  power) 
is  invested  with  a  Cognizance.  Our  Hearts  are  known  only  to  the 
almighty.  He,  I  am  persuaded,  well  knows  the  utter  untruth  of  so 
malignant  and  ill  founded  a  Suggestion.  Your  Majesty's  Piety 
may  consider  whether  Assertions  so  solemnly  delivered,  and  which 
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have  already  at  least  had  a  considerable  influence  in  inflaming 
this  unhappy  Contest,  will  not  one  day  be  examined  into  a  place 
where  Kings  and  Subjects  shall  be  equal.  Truth  shall  be  laid  open, 
and  good,  and  its  Actions  impartially  meet  with  their  Recompense. 

Sir,  you  say  much  of  the  subject  of  our  Independency,  but  not  a 
word  of  the  provocations  that  led  to  it.  The  indignant  rejection  of 
Petitions,  the  refusal  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  Claims,  the 
hire  of  Foreign  Troops,  besides  employing  numerous  Bodies  of 
your  own,  the  actual  excitation  of  the  Indian  Savages  to  destroy 
us,  and  that  Completion  of  all  Villainy,  the  endeavour  to  raise  our 
Domestics  (Domestics  you  forced  on  us)  to  involve  us  in  one  in- 
discriminate Massacre;  these  are  the  Steps,  Sir,  which  initiated 
our  Minds,  and  compelled  us  to  renounce  you.  We  could  frame  an 
Idea  of  no  act  of  Tyranny  greater  than  these  actions;  we  saw  your 
determined  purpose  to  ruin  or  enslave  us;  every  shadow  of  hope  of 
protection  from  your  government  was  fled;  you  had  indeed  for- 
mally, as  well  as  by  a  succession  of  cruel  actions,  abandoned  us.  It 
was  not  in  Men  to  submit  to  all  these  Indignities.  We  renounced 
the  Tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  power  you 
and  your  Parliament  could  raise.  We  resigned  ourselves  to  Heav'n 
and  our  own  Resources. 

Your  Majesty  speaks  of  Means  of  Conciliation  held  out  by  your 
Commissioners.  To  this  hour  no  such  Means  have  been  offered, 
but  by  a  total  submission  of  one  Party  to  the  other.  The  Commis- 
sioners declared,  they  had  no  authority  to  treat  with  the  Congress 
(the  only  manly  and  effectual  means  of  doing  any  good)  but  they 
could  converse  with  private  Gentlemen  on  the  subject.  That  is,  they 
had  powers  to  draw  off  as  many  Individuals  from  the  Confederacy 
as  they  could.  Sir,  the  Congress  however  (to  avoid  any  blame  to 
themselves,  and  in  testimony  of  their  sincere  desire  of  Peace) 
complied  with  these  Caprices;  they  furnished  private  Gentlemen 
to  hear  and  receive  proposals.  No  proposals  were  made.  Nothing 
but  absolute  Submission  would  be  accepted.  The  peace  your  Com- 
missioners were  emplowered  to  make,  was  to  secure  the  object  of 
the  War  without  bloodshed.  Can  any  thing  by  more  ridiculous? 
Could  any  Offers  better  deserve  to  be  rejected  with  Circumstances 
of  Indignity  and  Insult*!3 

But  your  Majesty,  it  seems,  has  yet  graciously  in  reserve  for  us 
the  Blessings  of  Law  and  Liberty.  What  Liberty  does  your  Majesty 
mean?  It  cannot  be  that  mild  Government  under  which  we  have 
been  so  happy,  because  this  is  the  only  condition  in  which  we  have 
ever  requested  to  be  placed,  and  which  you  have  stubbornly  re- 
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fused.  If  your  Majesty  had  disliked  Innovations  as  much  as  we  did, 
this  mild  Government  would  have  still  continued  to  make  us 
happy.  The  Liberty  your  Majesty  can  only  mean  (consistent  with 
the  conduct  and  declaration  of  your  Servants)  is  the  liberty  of 
being  governed  by  700  or  800  Tyrants,  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles 
from  us,  ignorant  of  our  situation,  unconnected  with  an  Interest, 
over  whom  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  the  least  Influence  and 
who  would  find  a  thousand  mean  motives  continually  to  oppress 
and  injure  us.  For  Heav'n  sake,  Sir,  speak  with  Common  Sense 
and  Decency,  if  not  with  Truth. 

Sir,  These  are  Facts  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  known  in 
England.  The  minds  of  that  People  perhaps  are  now  a  little  in- 
flamed by  a  continual  recital  of  Falsehoods,  but  they  cannot  always 
remain  so.  Insuccess  at  least  will  awake  them  from  their  delirium. 
Then  they  will  see  in  dreadful  prospect  the  miserable  Condition  to 
which  you  have  reduced  them.  Their  Resentment,  will  first  (as  it 
ought)  be  directed  against  your  Ministers;  perhaps  it  may  spare 
your  Majesty.  But  if  it  does,  you  will  find  the  Remainder  of  your 
Reign  very  different  from  the  beginning.  Instead  of  the  continual 
blessings  of  your  People,  you  will  meet  every  where  dismal  Groans 
and  the  most  affecting  proofs  of  the  Misery  you  have  created. 
America!  America!  where  is  America!  will  be  the  constant  cry  of 
your  People.  They  will  soon  feel,  I  fear,  the  infinite  loss  they  have 
sustained.  Their  Commerce  (which  was  once  so  brilliant)  will 
gradually  decay  into  nothing.  The  numerous  Individuals  it  sup- 
ported will  be  every  where  clamouring  for  bread.  The  public  Taxes 
will  sink;  Credit  be  exhausted;  perhaps  a  national  Bankruptcy 
ensue;  and  in  that  case,  too  probably,  the  national  Ruin. 

Sir,  I  am  an  Englishman  myself,  and  am  deeply  affected  with 
this  Prospect.  I  have  in  that  Kingdom  many  near  and  respectable 
Connections,  whose  fate  will  be  involved  with  the  multitude.  I 
have  still  a  strong  attachment  to  my  native  Country.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  the  People  in  it  universally  corrupt,  though  too  many, 
God  knows,  are,  and  this  has  been  the  Cause  of  all  our  present 
Calamity.  I  can  truly  say,  Sir,  I  have  been  greatly  distressed  at 
my  critical  situation;  but  I  never  hesitated  a  moment  how  to  act. 
Becoming  an  American  Subject  it  was  my  duty  to  support  the 
Rights  of  one,  and  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  in  defence  of  that 
political  Society  of  which  I  was  a  Member.  This  I  have  ever  yet 
done;  this  I  ever  shall  do.  The  Consequences  I  am  not  answerable 
for.  If  our  Salvation  can  be  secured,  without  the  ruin  of  Great 
Britain,   I   shall  be  inexpressibly  happy.   If  it  cannot,  though  I 
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should  feel  the  greatest  distress  for  her  fate,  my  attachment  to 
America  would  remain  unmoved.  If  we  in  the  end  should  fail  al- 
together, I  should  even  think  we  were  greater  and  happier  in  our 
Affliction  (supported  by  a  noble  Conscience)  than  our  proud  and 
unfeeling  Conquerors  in  all  their  Prosperity.  <A  British  Ameri- 
can. February  1777.  > 

These,  Sir,  are  the  fervent  Sentiments  of  a  Man,  who  was  once 
your  Subject,  but  is  now  your  Enemy;  though  he  wishes  to  be  as 
little  so  as  the  indispensable  Safety  of  America  (which  it  is  his 
duty  to  support)  will  suffer  him  to  be. 

A  British  American 

MS  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  On  a  blank  side  of  a  page  JI  later  wrote  "A 
British  American  March  1777."  It  may  be,  as  JI  says,  that  he  wrote  this  essay 
to  combat  disaffection  in  North  Carolina,  although  loyalism  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  particular  threat  at  that  time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  final 
break  was  exceedingly  painful  to  JI,  the  treatise  was  probably  as  much  as 
anything  else  an  effort  to  justify  his  own  conduct  to  himself. 


1  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute  (1713-1792). 

2  "Hardly"  is  obviously  not  JI's  meaning;  vigorously  or  strenuously  was  the 
intended  idea. 

3  JI  speaks  of  the  peace  commission  of  the  Howe  brothers,  who  indeed  had 
little  to  offer  but  immediate  submission  before  any  meaningful  terms  could 
be  considered.  For  the  best  and  most  recent  study,  see  Ira  D.  Gruber,  The 
Howe  Brothers  and  the  American  Revolution  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1972). 


James  Iredell  to  Thomas  Burke 


Edenton  20th.  April  1777 
Sir, 

I  had  the  favour  to  receive  a  few  days  ago  your  letter  of  the  28th. 
March,1  with  letters  from  Mr.  McCulloh  inclosed,  and  am  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  you  for  the  friendly  trouble  you  have  taken  with 
respect  to  them,  and  for  the  obliging  offer  you  make  me  to  en- 
deavour to  transmit  by  the  same  means  others  from  me.  I  accord- 
ingly take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  inclosed,  and  shall 
be  happy  in  ever  having  an  opportunity  of  discovering  an  equal 
readiness  on  my  part  to  serve  or  oblige  you. 

Our  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  have  met,  but  have  not  yet 
proceeded  on  business.  The  Ceremonial  is  not  yet  adjusted,  and 
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there  is  a  warm  Contest,  which  is  of  superior  Dignity.  I  hope  how- 
ever, more  weighty  Affairs  will  soon  employ  their  Attention,  and 
am  told,  there  is  a  great  probability  of  our  having  Court  Laws.  Mr. 
Sam.  Ashe2  is  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Abner  Nash,3  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

I  do  not  think  of  any  thing  else  of  consequence  to  mention,  and 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  Sir,  Your  most  obliged  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

Jas.  Iredell 
FC  (Iredell  Papers,  A&H). 


1  Not  found. 

2  Samuel  Ashe  of  New  Hanover  County  (1725-1813),  a  leading  political 
figure  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  holder  of  numerous  colonial  and  state  offices. 
Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VIII,  17-26. 

3  Abner  Nash  of  New  Bern  (1740-1786),  a  much-respected  lawyer,  also 
served  as  speaker  of  the  state  Senate,  1779,  and  as  governor  of  the  state,  1780- 
1781,  in  addition  to  later  service  in  the  Continental  Congress,  1782-1785.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History,  I,  403-404;  DAB,  XIII,  383-384. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

New  Bern,  26th  April,  1777 

My  Dear  Hannah 

Mr.  Johnston  and  myself  gave  a  pretty  good  account  of  ourselves 
on  the  road;  we  arrived  here  yesterday  morning,  and  are  lodged 
tolerably  well,  considering,  except  that  we  have  only  one  bed, 
which  is  disagreeable,  but  cannot  at  present  be  avoided.1  We  have 
the  satisfaction,  however,  of  being  quiet,  and  out  of  the  noise  of  the 
politicians,  few  of  whom  are  good  for  any  thing.  I  am  afraid  things 
will  not  go  on  very  well  here,  and  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  a 
little  longer  for  Court  laws.2  The  point  is  not  yet  finally  deter- 
mined, and  there  is  room  to  hope  a  lucky  stroke  of  fortune  may  yet 
give  them  to  us.  Your  brother  John  is  not  yet  come,  which  discon- 
certs me  extremely.  Mr.  Williams3  and  other  gentlemen  tell  me  too 
they  expected  him.  I  should  be  a  good  deal  uneasy  from  his  not 
coming,  if  he  was  remarkably  punctual  in  these  kind  of  engage- 
ments. How  I  shall  dispose  of  myself  in  consequence  I  do  not  know. 
I  must  endeavor,  at  any  rate,  to  see  the  plantations,  at  least  one  of 
them,  but  shall  hasten  home  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall  most 
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anxiously  hope  to  find  you  well  on  my  return.  I  have  been  very 
well  ever  since  I  left  home;  your  brother  has  been  a  little  indis- 
posed, but  is  now  pretty  well.  I  shall  expect  you  to  go  to  Dukinfield 
with  me  at  the  time  of  Bertie  Court,  which  I  shall  earnestly  en- 
deavor not  to  miss.  May  every  happiness  attend  you!  Mention  me 
properly  to  your  sister  and  Nelly,  and  believe  me  ever,  my  dear 
Hannah,  Most  tenderly  yours, 

James  Iredell 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  357-358). 


1  Tavern  facilities,  as  JI's  subsequent  letters  also  attest,  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  See  Alan  D.  Watson,  "Ordinaries  in  Colonial  Eastern  North 
Carolina,"  NCHR,  XLV  (Winter,  1968),  67-83.  As  Watson  indicates,  accom- 
modations, however  inadequate,  were  much  better  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
countryside.  Consequently,  those  who  considered  themselves  gentlemen,  such 
as  JI,  preferred  to  stay  in  private  homes  whenever  possible  while  passing 
from  one  court  to  another. 

2  The  April  session  was  the  first  gathering  of  the  General  Assembly  under 
the  new  state  constitution.  It  established  inferior  courts,  but  postponed  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  superior  court  system.  However,  it  created 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  time  being  to  handle  serious  criminal 
cases  to  cover  the  districts  found  in  the  last  superior  court  law  of  the  colonial 
period.  Clark,  State  Records,  XXIV,  36-42. 

3  John  Williams  of  Granville  County  in  1777-1778  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature.  A  more  lengthy 
sketch  will  appear  later. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

New  Bern,  April  28th,  1777 

My  Dear  Hannah 

Here  I  am,  and  very  much  disappointed  and  uneasy  at  not  hear- 
ing from  you  by  the  post  to-day.  Your  brother  and  I  were  both 
congratulating  ourselves  on  its  being  the  day  of  arrival,  and  had 
no  doubt  of  receiving  some  letter;  but  this  unfortunately  was  not 
the  case.  How  could  you  serve  me  so,  when  I  was  so  good?  Let  me 
beg  you  not  to  repeat  it.  When  I  shall  get  away  I  don't  know.  Your 
brother  is  not  yet  arrived.  I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  cursed  place. 
Mr.  Hewes  was  to-day  left  out  of  the  nomination  of  delegates;  he 
had  only  40  votes  out  of  90.  The  reasons  alleged:  his  being  so  long 
at  home,  and  his  holding  (as  some  wise  men  supposed)  two  offices 
under  government,  by  being  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  member 
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of  one  of  their  committees.  His  friends  exerted  themselves,  but 
ineffectually,  against  much  underhand,  contemptible  dealing,  and 
the  last  ridiculous  objection  I  mentioned,  which  really  possessed 
some  well-meaning  men,  and  they  say,  his  well-wishers.1  I  shall 
think  myself  very  happy  when  I  get  home  again;  especially  if  we 
have  laws  enough  to  give  me  something  to  do.  Politics  I  am  really 
quite  sick  of.  They  have  got  into  a  most  melancholy  train.  The  best 
cause,  and  the  most  promising  one,  is  grossly  injured  by  many  of 
its  conductors  in  this  country.  Heaven  grant  us  (I  am  sure  it  is 
most  wanted)  a  speedy  change  for  the  better.  Your  brother  is  now 
quite  well;  I  have  never  been  otherwise.  God  grant  I  may  soon  be 
happy  enough  to  meet  you  so.  Take  the  best  care  of  yourself,  if  not 
for  your  sake,  for  mine.  I  shall  indeed  be  inexpressibly  happy  to 
see  you.  I  sincerely  hope  every  body  else  will  be  well  too.  Pray 
mention  me  most  affectionately  to  your  sister  and  Nelly.  You  will 
also  give  my  love  to  the  children,  and  mention  me,  as  I  ought,  to 
the  gentlemen  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Hannah.  Once  more,  take  care  of  your  health,  and  believe  me,  with 
the  sincerest  affection,  Most  truly  and  unalterably  yours, 

James  Iredell 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  358-359). 


1  For  H ewes' s  defeat,  see  "Making  of  a  Revolutionary,"  above;  Schmidt,  "N.C. 
Delegates,"  143-149. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

New  Bern,  April  29th,  1777 


Dear  Hannah 


I  have  been  a  most  punctual  correspondent,  and  I  hope  you 
thank  me  for  it.  I  wrote  to  you  only  last  night  by  the  post,  but 
would  not  omit  the  present,  though  so  early  an  opportunity  after. 
I  even  put  aside  business  of  pressing  importance,  of  a  public 
nature,  in  which  I  am  at  last  involved,  to  tell  you  how  tenderly  I 
love,  how  anxiously  I  wish  to  see  you.  My  impatience  indeed  is 
great.  When  it  can  be  gratified,  is  yet  uncertain.  Your  brother's 
not  coming  has  quite  put  me  out  of  the  course  of  my  policy.  The 
houses  are  pressing  forward  fast  now.  To-morrow  is  the  last  day 
they  will  receive  any  bills.  It  is  this  makes  me  so  busy.  I  have  one 
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in  my  hands  for  establishing  courts,  that  is  to  be  presented  to- 
morrow. Heaven  grant  it  a  favorable  reception!  A  faint  glimmering 
of  hope  yet  remains.  They  have  resolved  to-day  on  a  general  assess- 
ment of  all  property,  that  is  to  say,  a  tax  of  so  much  in  the  pound 
on  the  value  of  every  man's  property.1  This  perhaps  may  lead  to 
the  desired  object.  Mr.  Hooper  to-day  resigned  his  appointment  to 
the  Congress;  who  may  succeed  him  is  uncertain;  probably  Mr. 
Harnett.  Mr.  Hewes,  I  believe,  might  easily  be  chosen  (it  is  said, 
unanimously),  but  his  friends  think  it  would  be  an  indignity. 

Though  I  have  been  here  many  days,  I  have  paid  very  few  visits. 
I  have  dined  with  Mr.  Cook,2  Mrs.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Edwards,  been 
invited  to  Mr.  Ellis's,  and  dine  to-morrow  with  the  Governor.  I 
have  yet  to  see  Mrs.  Cornell,  Dr.  Marslin,  and  the  Chief  Justice. 
Mrs.  Allen  Jones  is  here,  and  her  two  children:  the  little  boy  has 
still  got  the  ague  and  fever,  but  looks  well,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  are  in  good  health.  Let  me  beg  you  once  more  to  take  care 
of  yours.  Don't  fatigue  yourself  too  much  about  my  shirts,  and 
walk  sometimes  in  the  garden.  If  I  was  not  so  much  engaged,  I 
would  write  a  line  or  two  to  Nelly.  I  hope  she  will  excuse  me,  for 
that  reason.  Pray  mention  me  very  affectionately  to  her,  as  well 
as  to  her  mamma,  and  the  children.  Every  body  you  will  say,  how 
d'ye  to.  Your  brother  is  spending  the  evening  abroad,  as  I  should 
have  been,  had  not  this  bill  been  in  my  way.  If  it  does  not  pass,  I 
shall  regret  the  time  I  spent  upon  it,  and  the  pleasure  it  has 
deprived  me  of;  not  otherwise.  Your  brother,  as  he  is  not  now  at 
home,  may  possibly  not  write,  but  I  assure  you  he  is  extremely 
well.  Adieu!  my  dear  Hannah,  I  find  it  difficult  to  break  from  you, 
but  it  must  be.  Take  care  of  your  health,  and  believe  me  ever,  Most 
tenderly  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Iredell 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  359-360). 


1  Clark,  State  Records,  XXIV,  6-9. 

2  John  Cooke,  a  lawyer  and  clerk  of  New  Bern   District  Superior  Court. 
Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  420. 


Jean  Blair  to  Helen  "Nelly"  Blair 

[ca.  April,  1777] 
My  Dear  Nelly 

You  cannot  think  how  much  pleasure  and  how  many  fine  sights 
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you  miss  by  being  out  of  the  way.  Just  now  there  is  a  whole  Cargo 
of  French  folks  come  in.  Amongst  them  two  very  fine  Ladies  with 
a  great  many  fine  things  and  New  Fashions.  And  they  talk  of  Balls 
and  entertainments  and  I  do  not  know  what  but  you  have  lost 
your  share  of  the  finery.  It  was  all  sold  the  first  day  they  came  on 
shore.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  time  you  was  at  home.  I  expect  to  be 
at  your  Uncles  about  this  [.  .  .]  to  morrow  fortnight  when  you 
must  be  ready  to  come  down  in  the  Carriage  that  I  go  up  in.  If  you 
do  not  take  great  care  your  Sister  will  beat  you  in  every  thing.  She 
has  knit  herself  a  pair  of  gloves  and  has  begun  another  pair.  She 
attends  with  the  greatest  diligence  on  her  reading  and  writings 
topics  [each?]  day  and  does  her  task  of  knitting  with  great  chear- 
fulness.  If  you  are  not  very  careful  she  will  win  the  hearts  of  all 
your  friends  from  you.  She  is  always  good  humoured  and  is  really 
at  present  a  fine  girl.  Your  poor  old  friend  and  Master  Mr 
Dermody  died  last  week,  much  regretted  I  assure  you  by  all  our 
family.  He  had  many  more  tears  shed  for  him  than  I  expected. 

Your  Aunt  still  continues  well.  She  was  not  pleased  with  you 
for  not  writing  to  her.  Neither  was  your  Uncle.  Your  Aunt  says 
when  you  find  such  a  word  in  any  Dictionary  as  aint  she  will  make 
you  a  Cap.  I  do  not  think  you  have  occasion  for  other  cloaths  than 
what  you  have  with  you.  They  are  ful  as  good  as  you  can  afford  and 
much  better  than  (I  am  afraid)  you  will  be  able  to  get  [.  .  .]  Be- 
sides your  Uncle  has  no  convenience  to  carry  them.  I  am  at  present 
at  Pembroke.  Mr  and  Mrs  Cabarrus1  set  off  last  Sunday  to  go  to 
the  Bar  with  Mr  Peuckett.2  They  were  all  sick  when  they  went  and 
have  returned  much  worse  than  they  were  when  they  set  off.  Poor 
Mr  Peuckett  cannot  walk  without  assistance.  I  will  write  no  more 
to  night.  I  intend  being  in  Town  in  the  morning  and  will  finish  it 
there.  Your  Uncle  Sam  has  been  very  unwell  this  three  weeks  past. 

Thursday  night  and  your  Uncle  not  yet  gone.  I  have  little  more 
to  say  to  you;  only  to  desire  you  to  be  careful  of  your  self  and  be 
ready  to  come  down  with  your  Uncle  Iredell  who  intends  accom- 
panying me  up.  I  am  certain  I  am  much  more  anxious  about  you 
than  you  are  about  me  or  you  would  be  more  carefull  to  improve 
yourself  as  you  know  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  your 
friends  and  particularly  your  too  fond  mother.  You  talk  much  of 
your  work  but  your  letter  too  plainly  shows  how  much  you  neglect 
your  writing  and  reading  too  or  you  could  never  write  such  bad 
english.  [.  .  .]  on  you  my  Dear  Nelly.  How  can  you  be  so  careless 
and  so  ungrateful  for  all  the  pains  and  time  that  have  been  be- 
stowed on  you.  You  are  losing  opportunitys  now  that  you  may 
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ever  regret  and  that  never  will  return.  Only  endeavour  to  please 
and  you  cannot  fail  of  doing  it,  for  your  know  too  well  how  partial 
all  your  friends  are  to  you.  Your  [Stuff?]  Shoes  are  not  made  yet, 
tho  the  shoe  maker  has  had  them  this  week  past.  If  they  were  I 
should  not  send  them.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  your  Aunt, 
Miss  Cary  and  the  Children.  Your  Brothers  send  love  to  your.  Your 
sister  has  wrote.  I  am  My  Dear  Child  Your  ever  Affectionate 
Mother 

J.  Blair 

When  I  come  up  I  expect  to  find  this  letter  tossing  about  the  house. 
If  I  do  it  is  the  las  you  shall  ever  receive  from  me. 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  The  letter  bears  no  date,  but  the  editor  places 
it  immediately  before  Jean  Blair  to  JI,  May  1,  1777,  for  the  following  reasons. 
At  this  time  Mrs.  Blair  very  incorrectly  spelled  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Pucheu — 
"Peuckett."  But  later,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  she  had  improved 
considerably,  if  not  completely.  Moreover,  this  undated  missive  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  Frenchmen's  desiring  to  have  "Balls  and  entertainments."  Such 
activities  had  already  taken  place  when  Jean  Blair  wrote  the  letter  placed 
after  this  one. 

Editorial  Note:  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  been  rather  numerous  in  Eden- 
ton  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  most  of  them  probably  serving  as  commer- 
cial agents  purchasing  tobacco  and  other  products  for  firms  in  France.  Some 
Frenchmen  complained  about  doing  business  with  Americans,  who,  they  said, 
knew  little  of  commercial  affairs.  They  did,  however,  praise  JI's  friend  Robert 
Smith  as  an  honest  and  able  man.  On  legal  matters,  the  visitors  were  told  to 
consult  J I  and  Samuel  Johnston  because  they  were  the  best  lawyers  in  town. 
See  various  letters  for  this  period  in  the  Hayes  Papers,  UNC.  Edenton 
women  continued  to  consider  Frenchmen  too  forward.  See  Helen  Blair  to  JI, 
April  14,  1778,  Volume  II.  An  effort  to  raise  a  regiment  of  French  volunteers 
at  New  Bern  proved  unsuccessful.  North-Carolina  Gazette,  August  28,  1778. 


1  Stephen  Cabarrus  (1754-1808)  remained  in  Edenton  to  become  one  of  the 
town's  most  distinguished  citizens,  serving  in  the  legislature  and  later  playing 
a  leading  role  in  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  Cabarrus  mercantile  family  of  Bayonne,  France. 

2  Little  is  known  of  Pucheu,  except  that  he,  like  Cabarrus,  was  from  a 
mercantile  family  in  Bayonne.  He  became  very  fond  of  J I  and  wrote  to  him 
after  his  return  to  Europe  the  following  year.  Pucheu  to  JI,  August  10,  1778, 
Volume  II. 


Jean  Blair  to  James  Iredell 

Edenton  1st  May  1777 
Dear  Sir 

Tho  my  Sister  is  writing  to  you,  yet  I  think  gratitude  for  your 
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so  kindly  writing  to  me  when  I  am  from  home,  ought  if  I  had  no 
other  motive  to  prompt  me  to  return  the  favor  as  far  as  I  am  able. 
Could  I  write  half  as  well  as  you  it  would  be  better  worth  your 
reading  but  such  as  it  is  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  agreeable  to 
you.  You  cannot  expect  any  news  from  me  now.  For  when  you  are 
away  none  of  our  acquaintance  think  [.  .  .]  worth  calling  on.  Mr. 
Cabarrus  and  Mr.  Peuehue  come  sometimes  and  sometimes  the 
Doctor  but  no  others.  You  will  hear  of  our  being  at  a  Ball  from  the 
Gentlemen  who  gave  it.  My  sister  went  much  against  her  inclina- 
tion and  was  a  little  unwell  the  next  day  but  she  is  quite  well  again. 
There  were  very  few  Gentlemen  at  it  and  the  company  not  al- 
together pleased  with  each  other  as  I  imagined  but  perhaps  I  was 
mistaken.  I  believe  our  Edenton  Ladies  are  <not  altogether> 
afraid  of  French  Men.  It  is  said  the  gentlemen  here  intend  return- 
ing their  Ball  (I  mean  the  French  Gentlemen  for  it  was  they  that 
gave  it)  as  soon  as  they  come  from  Newbern.  Mr.  Peuehue  la- 
mented much  that  you  was  not  here  for  he  is  sure  you  are  fond  of 
Dancing,  <but  he>  however  he  intends  having  the  pleasure  of  a 
Dance  with  you  at  Newbern.  They  talk  of  giving  a  Ball  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  but  I  think  (tho'  you  are  a  much  better  judge  than  I 
am)  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  let  it  alone  unless  there  was  one 
givin  to  them  first  it  would  be  better.  Mr.  Peuehue  seems  to  have  a 
great  regard  for  you  and  I  am  sure  has  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
goodness,  and  I  think  was  you  to  tell  him  any  thing  he  intended  to 
do  was  improper  he  would  let  it  alone.  They  will  I  dare  say  men- 
tion their  intention  to  you  as  soon  as  they  see  you.  I  have  wrote 
a  great  deal  about  what  I  have  no  business  with,  but  I  have  a  re- 
gard for  them  and  should  be  sorry  that  they  exposed  themselves  to 
the  ill  natu  [ red]  reflections  of  people  perhaps  not  half  as  deserving 
as  they  are.  I  do  not  think  their  Balls  have  been  any  advantage  to 
them  here.  Mrs.  Johnston  intends  writing.  I  shall  send  over  early 
in  the  morning  for  her  letter.  We  anxiously  expect  to  hear  from 
you  and  my  Brother.  Pray  do  not  let  him  see  this  unmeaning 
scrawl.  Guns  firing  all  day  and  a  grand  supper  in  town  to  night 
in  honor  of  Saint  Tamminy.1  Excuse  all  mistakes.  It  is  now  after 
12  o'clock  at  night.  I  am  Dear  Sir  Your  affectionate  Sister 

J.  Blair 

Please  to  remember  me  kindly  to  my  Brothers. 

JB 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Addressed  "Mr  Iredell  Newbern.  Fav'd  by  Mr. 
Cabarras." 
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1  Tammany,  a  Delaware  chief  who  befriended  William  Penn  and  possessed 
all  the  virtues  Americans  liked  to  associate  with  a  new  land.  The  tradition  of 
celebrating  his  "day"  began  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  St.  Tammany  Society 
was  a  politically  active  group  not  unlike  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  John  Adams 
told  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  St.  Tammany  Day  and  described  the  event 
on  May  1,  1777,  in  Philadelphia.  Butterfield,  Adams  Family  Correspondence, 
II,  229-230. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Newbern  1  May  1777 

My  dear  Hannah, 

The  Man  by  whom  I  wrote  the  other  night  is  not  yet  gone,  and 
I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  I  continue  quite  well,  as  does  your 
Brother.  Your  Brother  John  arrived  about  an  hour  ago,  and  I 
believe  we  shall  set  off  in  the  morning.  I  had  intended  going  then, 
if  he  did  not  come.  He  is  very  well.  Your  Brother  sends  Peter  with 
me,  to  try  to  persuade  Dundee  to  come  in.  Laws  (at  least  for 
Superior  Courts)  are  absolutely  determined  against,  and  I  believe 
the  House  will  break  up  in  a  very  few  days.  Adieu!  my  dear 
Hannah.  I  wish  much  to  be  with  you,  which  happy  time  you  may 
be  sure  I  will  hasten  as  much  as  possible.  Remember  me  to  all,  and 
believe  me  most  affectionately  yours 

Ja.  Iredell 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "Mrs  Iredell  Edenton  By  favor  Mr. 
Macleane." 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Newbern  2d.  May  1777 

My  dear  Hannah, 

I  expected  to  have  set  off  to  day  for  New  River,  but  as  [Peter] J 
will  not  now  go  in,  we  have  deferred  going  till  tomorrow,  as  it 
will  be  then  more  convenient  for  your  Brother.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  to  stay  but  a  short  time  there,  and  shall  hasten  home  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  will  mention  no  time  but  strongly  flatter  myself  it 
will  be  before  Bertie  Court.  Prepare  to  go  to  Dukinfield  with  me 
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then.  I  hope  in  God  you  continue  to  enjoy  your  health,  and  that  you 
take  the  best  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  yours.  I  am 
indeed  heartily  tired  and  sincerely  home-sick.  My  impatience  to 
see  you  is  inexpressible.  It  is  more  than  probable  your  Brother 
Sam  will  be  home  before  me.  He,  I  believe,  anxiously  wishes  to 
leave  this  place.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  see  the  scenes  going 
forward  here;  policy  and  reason  neglected,  mean  and  selfish  pur- 
poses universally  prevailing.  He  has  enjoyed  his  health  but  indif- 
ferently here,  as  usual,  tho'  he  is  much  better  now.  We  have  been 
inconveniently  lodged;  the  whole  time  only  one  room  and  one  bed 
between  us.  This  would  have  done  for  you  and  me,  but  not  for  us. 
I  have  been  perfectly  well  ever  since  I  left  you;  so  is  your  Brother 
John.  He  was  delayed  coming  in  so  long,  on  account  of  Boils  that 
were  very  troublesome.  I  send  in  by  this  vessel  one  pound  of  green 
and  3  pounds  of  Bohea  tea;  the  last  cost  16/.  The  other  48/.  I  have 
bought  3  yards  of  the  cloth,  which  Mr.  Corrie  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  bring  in  for  me.  It  is  enormously  dear  but  my  [necessity] 
was  pressing. 

I  am  very  uneasy  at  never  hearing  from  Edenton  since  I  left  it. 
So  has  been  your  Brother.  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  your 
neglecting  the  Post,  about  which  I  entreated  you  so  much.  I  can 
now  expect  to  hear  nothing  'til  I  get  home.  It  would  have  made  me 
very  happy  to  hear  you  were  well;  but  I  must  hope,  and  wait  in 
patience. 

I  have  not  time  to  add  much  more.  You  have  no  reason  to  find 
fault  with  me  on  the  score  of  writing.  I  wish  you  had  given  me  no 
reason  to  complain  of  you.  Heav'n  granting  there  was  no  unfortu- 
nate cause  for  it.  You  should  have  considered  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  Minds  at  a  distance,  how  apt  they  are  to  suspect  the  worst. 

Pray  mention  me  most  affectionately  to  your  Sister  and  Nelly, 
and  the  other  children.  Make  my  best  respects  to  your  Brother's 
Family,  and  Mrs.  Dawson's,  and  ever  think  of  me  as  The  most 
tender  and  affectionate  of  Husbands. 

Jas  Iredell 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H)  Addressed  "Mrs.  Iredell  Edenton  by  favour 
Capt.  Baum."  Bracketed  words  taken  from  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  362-363. 


1  Peter,  a  Negro  slave,  was  JI's  traveling  companion  for  over  twenty  years. 
JI,  who  felt  extremely  close  to  Peter,  regularly  commented  on  Peter's  health 
and  welfare  in  his  letters  back  to  Edenton.  JI  also  apparently  owned  Peter's 
"wife,"  Sarah.  It  is  possible  that  late  in  the  1790s  JI  gave  Peter  his  freedom. 
McRee,  Iredell,  II,  520n. 
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James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

New  Bern,  2d  May,  1777 

My  Dear  Hannah 

You  owe  me  a  thousand  obligations.  I  have  omitted  no  one 
opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  when  I  could  do  it  with  any  possible 
convenience.  I  have  wrote  to  you  already  to-day,  by  an  opportunity 
by  water,  by  which  I  send  your  sister  some  tea:  3  lbs.  of  bohea,  one 
of  green.  I  intend  this  shall  go  by  your  brother,  who,  I  believe,  will 
be  at  home  before  me,  as  he  waits  only  the  prorogation  of  the 
Assembly,  and  I  the  end  of  my  jaunt  to  New  River.  I  thank  God  I 
am  perfectly  well.  I  earnestly  hope  you  are  so  too,  and  that  I  shall 
be  blest  in  finding  you  so.  Happy  indeed  shall  I  then  be!  I  shall 
return,  impoverished,  by  the  want  of  court  laws,  but  rich  in  every 
feeling  of  tenderness  and  affection  for  you.  0,  how  does  absence 
teach  me  how  much  I  love  you!  I  hope  to  be  with  you  before  Bertie 
Court,  and  shall  expect  your  company  to  Dukinfield.  O  how  I  antic- 
ipate that  happy  time!  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  write  much,  but  I 
could  not  omit  it  altogether.  What  would  I  give  for  so  many  lines 
from  you.  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  Hannah;  remember  me  to 
every  body,  and  believe  me,  Most  affectionately  yours, 

James  Iredell 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  363). 


Martin  Howard  to  James  Iredell 

Richmond,1  May  15th,  1777 


Sir 


Your  favor  from  New  Bern  gave  me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure.2 
An  instance  of  civility  to  an  obscure  man  in  the  woods,  is  as  flat- 
tering as  a  compliment  to  a  worn-out  beauty,  and  received  with 
equal  avidity  and  delight.  I  have  lately  been  so  little  accustomed 
even  to  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  that  a  sentiment  of  kindness 
comes  upon  me  by  surprise,  and  brings,  with  it  a  double,  because 
an  unexpected,  pleasure. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  obliging  expressions;  they  give 
me  more  than  I  have  a  right  to  claim,  and  greatly  overpay  any 
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marks  of  consideration  which  I  may  at  any  time  heretofore  have 
shown  to  you,  and  which  your  merit  entitled  you  to  receive  from 
me. 

I  wish  you  could  have  conveniently  fulfilled  your  intentions  of 
riding  to  Richmond.  My  little  family  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
you,  and  you  would  have  seen,  I  think,  the  best  piece  of  meadow  in 
Carolina,  whence  (when  I  leave  this  country)3  you  might  be  able  to 
add  one  to  the  few  observations  which  may  be  made  upon  an  un- 
important character,  viz.,  that  I  had  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before —  a  circumstance  among  some  nations 
of  no  small  honor  and  renown.  I  wish  you  all  happiness,  and  am, 
with  real  esteem,  Sir,  your  most  ob't  serv't. 

M.  Howard 

Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  364). 


1  Richmond  was  the  name  of  Howard's  estate  in  Craven  County.  McRee, 
Iredell,  I,  364n.  The  name  Richmond  was  commonly  used  at  the  time.  Powell, 
N.C.  Gazetteer,  413. 

2  Not  found. 

3  The  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  July  18,  1777,  carried  the  follow- 
ing: "To  be  SOLD  by  the  Subscriber,  The  pleasant  and  valuable  Plantation 
he  lives  on,  with  the  Crop  of  Corn,  &c  now  growing.  Also  a  fine  Stock  of 
Cattle  and  Horses,  Plantation  Tools,  and  a  Variety  of  Household  and  Kitchen 
Furniture,  a  few  good  Blankets,  Sheets,  and  fine  Table  Linen,  China  Ware, 
Quart  Bottles,  some  Wool,  Flax,  and  excellent  new  Clover  Hay;  also  a 
Variety  of  Books  in  Law,  History,  &c  and  also  three  or  four  valuable  Negroes, 
7c.  June  25, 1777.  M.  Howard."  Howard's  ambition  to  sell  his  property  was  never 
realized  since  the  state  subsequently  confiscated  his  holdings.  Howard  file, 
Loyalist  Transcripts,  A&H;  DeMond,  Loyalists  in  N.C,  203,  243.  On  July  25, 
1777,  the  North-Carolina  Gazette  reported  the  departure  of  Howard  and  other 
loyalists  from  the  state:  "Since  our  last,  a  large  Vessel  from  this  Port  has 
sailed,  having  on  Board  a  great  number  of  Tories,  with  their  Wives  and 
Families,  chiefly  Scotch  Gentlemen  who  have  refused  to  take  the  Oaths  of 
Government  to  this  State.  They  are  most  Gentlemen  of  considerable  Property, 
which  they  have  acquired  in  America,  and  have  it  chiefly  on  Board,  and  chuse 
to  risk  every  Consequence  rather  than  acknowledge  the  Freedom  of  a  Country 
which  has  been  so  remarkably  propitious  to  the  People  of  their  Nation.  Among 
them  is  Mr.  Martin  Howard,  late  Chief  Justice  of  this  Province,  with  his 
Wife  and  Daughter."  Governor  Josiah  Martin  later  wrote  that  the  refugees, 
arriving  in  New  York  City,  were  mainly  merchants  and  artisans,  only  one 
man  being  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  DeMond,  Loyalists  in  N.C,  183. 

Iredell's  (and  others)  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina 

[June  17, 1777] 

State  of  North  Carolina, 

Chowan  County. — At  a  County  Court  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
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begun  and  held  the  17th  day  of  June  A.  D.,  1777. 
Present  the  Worshipful  Justices 

It  was  then  Ordered  that  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Court,  take  a  copy 
of  an  oath  appointed  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  setting  forth  what 
shall  be  misprison  of  Treason  and  Crimes  against  the  State  and 
that  every  Person  who  came  into  Court  and  took  the  Oath  should 
subscribe  their  names  thereto,  the  before  mentioned  Oath  as 
follows:  "I  will  bear  Faithfull  and  true  Allegiance  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  Power,  Support, 
Maintain  and  defend,  the  Independent  Government  thereof, 
against  George  the  3rd,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  successors 
and  the  attempts  of  any  other  Person,  Prince,  Power,  State,  or 
Potentate,  who  by  secret  Arts,  treason  and  Conspiracies  or  by  open 
Force  shall  attempt  to  Subject  the  same,  and  will  in  every  respect 
conduct  myself  as  a  peacefull  orderly  subject  and  that  I  will  dis- 
close and  make  known  to  the  Governor,  some  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  or  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  all  treasons,  Con- 
spiracies and  attempts  committed  or  intended  against  the  State 
that  shall  come  to  my  knowledge,  So  help  me  God. 

Sam'l  Johnston  Jos.  Granberry 

James  Iredell  Thomas  Browne 

John  Smith  Will  Cummings 

Josiah  Collins  Alex  Black 

Printed  (North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  II  [April, 
1901],205). 

Editorial  Note:  In  its  initial  session  under  the  1776  constitution,  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  in  a  section  of  a  statute  devoted  largely  to  a 
definition  of  treason  against  the  state,  provided  that  all  former  officeholders 
under  the  crown  take  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  above  document.  Clark,  State 
Records,  XXIV,  10-11.  "Messr.  Samuel  Johnston  and  James  Iredell  having 
been  Officers  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  came  Voluntarily  into  Court 
and  took  an  Oath  to  the  State  agreeable  to  An  Act  of  Assembly  Passed  at 
Newbern  in  April  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventh  seven."  June  17, 
1777,  Chowan  Minute  Book,  1772-1779,  A&H. 


Helen  "Nelly"  Blair  to  James  Iredell 

Edenton  August  11th  1777 

My  Dear  Uncle 

I  am  very  much  surprised  you  should  make  excuses  for  advising 
me  to  [....]  I  am  sensible  [it]  was  for  my  own  good  and  for  which 
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I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  should  think  my  [self]  lost  to 
every  thing  good  if  I  was  offended  with  any  of  my  friends  for  giving 
me  advice.  Far  from  it.  I  am  always  obliged  to  them  and  I  intend  to 
follow  that  which  you  took  the  trouble  to  give  me.  I  was  very  happy 
when  I  received  your  letter  and  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
answer  it  with  so  long  a  one,  for  Peggy1  is  so  fretful  [she]  will  not 
let  Mamma  [often?]  from  her,  and  there  is  nobody  to  go  about  but 
me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  get  up  every  minute.  I  am  My  Dear  Uncle 
Your  Dutiful  and  Affectionate  Niece 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Unsigned,  but  endorsed  "11th  Aug.  1777.  Helen 
Blair." 


Margaret  Blair,  younger  sister  of  Helen  Blair. 


Testimony  of  John  Clifton  in  the  Conspiracy  Trial  of 

John  Lewelling 

Bertie  County 
[August  12,  1777] 

Examination  of  John  Clifton  taken  in  the  County  Court  of  Bertie 
at  the  Court  held  on  the  12th  day  of  August  1777,  present  the 
Worshipful  Thomas  Pugh,  David  Standley,  and  Jonathan  Jacocks 
Esquires  Justices  of  the  said  Court,  and  assigned,  among  others, 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  said  County. 

The  said  John  Clifton  being  called  before  the  Court  declared, 
that  sometime  about  the  middle  of  May  last,  being  on  his  return  to 
Anson,  which  was  the  ordinary  place  of  his  Residence,  from  the 
County  of  Bertie,  he  had  occasion  to  call  on  a  certain  William 
Tyler  of  Martin  County,  about  private  business,  and  accordingly 
did  call  at  the  house  of  the  said  William  Tyler,  but  did  not  find  him 
at  home;  that  he  then  proceeded  on  his  Journey,  but  at  a  little 
further  distance  stopped  at  the  house  of  one  John  Staten,  who  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  and  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several 
years;  that  the  said  Staten  accompanied  him  a  little  way  on  the 
road,  out  of  Compliment,  and  in  order  to  shew  him  a  path  he  was 
to  take  to  carry  him  to  the  Main  Road  (they  then  being  out  of  it) 
and  which  it  was  difficult  to  find;  that  before  they  quite  reached 
this  Path,  they  met  the  above  mentioned  William  Tyler,  with 
whom  the  said  John  Clifton  spoke  aside  for  some  time  about  the 
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private  business  above  alluded  to,  and  it  being  necessary  to  look  at 
some  Papers  concerning  it,  the  said  Tyler  and  the  said  John  Clifton 
returned  to  the  said  Tyler's  house,  and  the  said  Staten  with  them; 
that  being  come  there,  after  their  private  business  had  been  dis- 
coursed of,  the  said  Tyler  spoke  to  the  said  John  Clifton  (they  too 
being  private)  concerning  a  Secret  of  which  the  said  John  Clifton 
was  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant,  and  said,  that  Staten  would 
accompany  him  to  one  James  Rawlins's,  who  could  inform  him  of 
it;  that  the  said  Staten,  upon  their  return  to  him,  told  him  he 
would  go  with  him  to  Rawlins's,  it  being  late,  and  that  then  he 
would  be  in  the  main  road;  that  nothing  had  then  passed  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  Staten  concerning  the  Secret,  though  the 
said  John  Clifton  understood  from  Rawlins,  that  Staten  was  ac- 
quainted with  it;  that  upon  their  arrival  at  Rawlins's,  the  said 
Staten  told  him,  that  Tyler  had  been  speaking  to  the  said  John 
Clifton  of  the  Secret  known  between  them  and  that  he  had  as  good 
acquaintance  [as]  him  with  it;  that  the  said  Rawlins  then  took  the 
said  Clifton  out,  carrying  a  book  with  him,  and  told  him  before  he 
mentioned  any  thing  of  it,  he  must  take  an  Oath  of  Secresy;  that 
the  said  then  told  Rawlins,  he  did  not  like  to  swear  before  he  knew 
what  it  was  for;  that  the  said  Rawlins  declared,  it  was  only  to 
employ  a  Reader,  and  he  then  took  the  Oath,  the  substance  of  which 
was  "to  keep  secret  all  he  had  or  was  to  communicate";  that  the 
said  Rawlins  then  made  him  Acquainted  with  a  sign  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties  in  this  business,  and  which  was 
as  follows:  A  Person  possessed  of  the  Secret  was  to  have  a  stick 
with  three  notches;  upon  being  asked  what  that  was  for,  he  was  to 
answer  "a  sign";  upon  its  being  further  enquired  "what  sign,"  he 
was  to  reply  "the  sign  of  a  Secret."  The  Enquiry  being  still  con- 
tinued in  these  Words,  "Have  you  that  Secret?"  The  Possessor 
of  the  Stick  was  to  answer,  "I  have":  that  the  words  "be  true" 
were  then  to  be  lettered  between  them;  that  this  was  all  which  was 
at  that  time  communicated  to  the  said  Clifton,  and  the  said  Raw- 
lins told  him  he  should  know  more  from  one  Llewellin  (who  lived 
at  a  little  distance)  the  next  day;  that  accordingly  the  next  day 
the  said  Rawlins,  Staten,  and  Clifton,  went  to  see  Llewellin,  it 
being  settled  by  Rawlins  before  they  set  off;  that  Staten  and 
Clifton  were  to  wait  at  a  School  house  about  half  a  mile  from 
Rawlins's  house,  while  Rawlins  should  go  and  bring  Llewellin  to 
them;  that  the  said  Staten  and  Clifton  waited  at  the  School  house, 
and  some  time  after  Rawlins  returned,  accompanied  by  the  said 
Llewellin  and  his  son,  all  three  having  Guns  (the  said  Rawlins 
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having  brought  his  Gun  from  home  with  him);  that  the  said 
Llewellin  brought  two  Papers  with  him,  one  of  which  contained  an 
Oath  which  the  said  Clifton  was  to  take,  the  other  purporting  an 
Agreement  to  employ  a  Reader,  and  for  each  man  who  subscribed 
it  to  pay  ten  Shillings  a  year  for  that  purpose,  one  half  of  which  to 
be  paid  at  Easter,  the  other  Whitsantide,  and  also  to  support  King 
George,  and  he  further  understood,  (but  whether  from  the  paper 
or  the  information  of  the  said  Rawlins  and  Staten  he  does  not 
recollect. 

That  the  Business  of  this  Engagement  was  to  oppose  draughts, 
and  to  be  ready,  when  they  had  an  Opportunity,  to  join  any  of  the 
King's  Forces  that  might  come  to  assist  them:  that  he  was  also 
informed,  each  Man  was  to  be  provided  with  half  a  pound  of 
Powder,  and  two  Pounds  of  Lead;  and  the  said  Llewellin  and 
Rawlins  declared,  they  would  shoot  any  Man  who  divulged  the 
Secret;  that  the  purport  of  the  above  oath,  to  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection was,  to  support  the  terms  of  the  Engagement  above  speci- 
fied; that  the  said  Rawlins  and  Staten  gave  the  above  mentioned 
Paper  to  the  said  Clifton,  and  desired  him  to  get  what  Subscrip- 
tions he  could  to  it,  and  to  gain  over  all  in  his  power;  that  the  said 
Staten  then  asked  them,  how  many  they  had  engaged  in  that 
business,  to  which  it  was  replied,  there  were  not  many  yet,  but 
it  would  grow  fast;  that  the  said  Clifton  soon  after  left  them,  and 
disapproving  of  their  purpose,  had  a  great  desire  to  reveal  it,  but 
was  afraid  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  Oath  he  had  taken;  that  he 
never  perused  the  Paper  but  once  after,  and  burnt  it  the  next  day; 
that  he  never  shewed  it  to  any  Person  whatever  or  attempted  to 
influence  any  one  to  join  in  the  association;  that  on  the  twenty 
third  day  of  July  following  (to  the  best  of  his  Recollection)  he  went 
to  his  Brother  Mr.  Peter  Clifton  in  Bertie  County,  and  gave  him 
Information  of  the  above  Circumstances,  and  the  next  day,  to- 
gether with  his  Brother,  waited  on  Thomas  Pugh  Esquire  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  said  Court,  and  made  Oath  to  the  same  before 
him. 

The  words  "the  said  John  Clifton"  being  interlined  in  five  differ- 
ent places,  and  the  word  "about"  being  interlined. 

John  Clifton 

MS  (Chowan  Criminal  Action  Papers,  A&H).  Clifton's  testimony  recorded  in 
JI's  hand  on  the  above  date  at  Bertie  Courthouse. 

Editorial  Note:  The  original  charge  was  apparently  that  of  misprision  of 
treason,  but  at  the  trial  held  shortly  thereafter  at  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 
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in  Edenton  Lewelling  was  convicted  of  high  treason.  Further  testimony  was 
provided  by  one  David  Tyler,  who  said  he  had  been  told  by  the  plotters  that 
there  was  "a  secret  Scheme  against  the  State,  for  that  Congress  had  given 
up  the  Country  to  the  French  to  be  governed  by  them,  and  then  Popery  would 
come  into  the  Country.  .  .  ."  Chowan  Criminal  Action  Papers,  A&H;  Edenton 
District  Superior  Court  Prosecution  Docket,  1770-1782,  A&H.  In  response  to 
appeals  from  Lewelling's  wife  and  others,  the  council  of  state  advised  Governor 
Caswell  "to  respite  the  said  execution  .  .  .  until  the  setting  of  the  General 
Assembly."  However,  both  houses  of  the  assembly  expressed  the  view  that  the 
evidence  placed  before  them  was  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  verdict.  Moreover, 
the  two  houses  were  sharply  critical  of  the  governor  and  his  council  for  re- 
ferring to  the  legislature  a  matter  outside  the  sphere  of  its  authority:  "the 
Constitution  hath  invested  your  Excellency  with  full  powers,  and  hath  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  powers  of 
Government  ought  to  be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other."  Clark, 
State  Records,  XXII,  929,  XII,  274,  277-278.  The  legislature's  pronouncement  is 
especially  interesting  in  that  scholars  usually  point  to  the  eagerness  of 
Revolutionary  legislatures  to  intrude  into  the  affairs  of  the  other  branches  of 
government,  as  indeed  they  often  did.  However,  the  Lewelling  case  provides 
no  such  example. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Edenton  19th.  Aug.  1777 

My  dear  Hannah, 

I  have  not  'till  now  had  the  least  chance  of  writing  to  you,  and  at 
present  the  probability  of  your  receiving  this  letter  in  any  tolerable 
time  I  think  is  very  doubtful.  When  I  came  home  I  found  Peggy 
almost  perfectly  recovered,  and  your  Sister  and  the  rest  of  the 
children  well.  Your  sister  has  been  since  a  little  sick,  but  is  got 
well  again.  Her  sickness,  Le  Tout's  being  here  (of  which  your 
Sister  acquainted  you)  were  excuses  I  readily  herd  of  for  not  going 
to  Tyrrel  Court;  so  that  I  have  been  here  ever  since.  I  have  had  my 
health  perfectly  well,  but  felt  very  uneasily  ever  since  I  came  home. 
Indeed  I  can  scarce  think  it  my  home.  Your  being  absent  makes 
my  time  dreadfully  disagreeable.  I  have  been  able  to  apply  to 
nothing.  I  can't  read;  I  can't  write.  I  do  nothing  but  wish  for  you. 
I  am  disagreeable  embarrassed  by  Le  Tout's1  being  here;  I  could 
easily  be  with  you  in  two  or  three  days,  but  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
him  behind.  And  he  has  yet  proposed  nothing  about  going.  What 
I  shall  do,  I  don't  know;  I  shall  endeavour  earnestly  to  get  to  you, 
but  if  I  should  not  very  soon,  you  must  impute  it  to  the  above  cir- 
cumstance, and  nothing  else,  for  I  assure  you  I  never  was  better  in 
my  life.  How  happy  it  would  make  me  to  hear  you  were  so!  I  hope 
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you  will  send  me  a  line  by  the  Chair  for  Nelly.  I  can't  expect  to 
hear  sooner.  Your  Brother  and  his  family  are  all  extremely  well. 
When  I  was  over  to  his  house  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  Penny  met 
me  with  great  pleasure,  but  when  she  heard  you  were  not  come, 
she  cried  bitterly  for  a  good  while.  And  she  still  expresses  great 
anxiety  to  see  you  and  often  enquires  when  you  are  to  be  at  home. 
Gaby2  seems  to  improve  charmingly.  I  am  much  hurried.  It  is  now 
very  late  and  the  Doctor  goes  before  sunrise  in  the  morning.  You 
must  excuse  all  faults,  and  among  the  rest,  the  number  I  give  you 
to  find  out  my  words.  Your  Sister  desires  her  best  affection.  Nelly 
knows  nothing  of  my  writing.  How  happy  shall  I  be  to  assure  you 
in  person  in  a  few  days  (if  I  possibly  can)  that  I  am  your  most 
affectionate 

Ja.  Iredell 

RC   (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).   Addressed  "Mrs.  Iredell  at  John  Johnston's 
Esq.  Bertie." 


1  Unidentified. 

2  Gaby  was  Gabriel   Johnston    (1775-1800),  named  for   Samuel  Johnston's 
uncle,  a  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina. 


James  Iredell  to  Helen  "Nelly"  Blair 

Edenton  3d  Sept.  1777 

My  dear  Nelly, 

You  must  this  time  be  content  with  a  letter  only  from  me,  for  it 
was  late  before  any  of  us  thought  of  writing  by  this  opportunity 
(which  is  only  a  half-way  one)  and  your  Mamma  and  Aunt  are 
otherwise  too  importantly  engaged,  especially  as  it  seems  your 
Mamma  is  not  perfectly  sure  whether  she  rightly  comprehends 
your  letter,  and  your  Aunt  is  very  doubtful  whether  you  would 
not  put  her  off  in  the  same  manner,  by  leaving  yourself  scarcely 
time  to  send  an  apology  for  scribbling  in  haste.  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  assure  you,  all  in  our  Family  are  extremely  well.  Your  Uncle 
has  been  very  unwell  for  two  or  three  days,  but  is  now  much  bet- 
ter; Miss  Lenox  has  been  so  too,  and  is  very  little  better  (her  eye 
being  very  much  affected)  and  Miss  Cathcart  has  been  violently 
afflected  with  the  Tooth  ach.  The  rest  of  that  Family  are  very  well. 
So  in  general  is  Mrs.  Dawson's.  We  hope  you  keep  yourself  in 
health  by  gaiety,  exercise  and  good  humour,  and  that  before  your 
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return  you  will  be  able  to  manage  a  horse  with  tolerable  dexterity. 
This  exercise  is  both  agreeable  and  useful  and  it  will  be  of  much 
advantage  to  you  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  take  it. 

I  know  you  will  have  a  violent  passion  to  know  the  little  chit- 
chat news  of  the  Town,  but  I  am  a  very  bad  hand  to  communicate 
it.  Indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  any  I  have  heard.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  thing  at  present  going  forward.  All  is  Stillness  and  Dul- 
ness.  Perhaps  it  may  please  you  equally  much  to  hear  that  letters 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  Hewes  since  he  arrived  at  Boston, 
that  he  was  almost  quite  well  (only  complained  a  little  of  the 
Rheumatism),  that  he  is  likely  to  have  some  success  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  you  may  hope  for  the  happy  opportunity  of  admiring 
him  once  more  sometime  next  month.1  This  gave  me  infinite  satis- 
faction. What  then  must  it  do  to  his  professed  Admirer? 

Your  Mamma  and  Aunt  most  earnestly  request  that  your  Aunt 
Johnston  will  accompany  your  Uncle  down.  It  will  make  us  all 
very  happy.  The  Compliment  will  be  returned  her  next  month,  and 
it  is  hoped  it  may  be  done  without  much  Inconvenience.  You  must 
by  what  your  persuasions  can  do,  and  they  do  not  commonly  fail 
for  want  of  Importunity. 

Seriously  speaking,  your  Mamma  bids  me  assure  you,  that  she 
would  certainly  have  wrote  but  for  the  lateness  of  the  evening.  She 
has  however  some  reason  to  complain  of  your  negligence  and  in- 
dolence in  writing,  and  she  hopes  you  will  take  a  good  deal  of  pains 
to  bring  your,  volatility,  at  least  some  times,  down  to  a  reasonable 
standard.  Her  best  Affections  and  your  Aunt's  and  mine  are  ever 
yours,  and  we  all  think  about  you  with  much  more  anxiety  and 
tenderness  than  I  believe  you  conceive.  Your  Mamma's  happiness 
you  must  know  to  be  deeply  interested,  and  assure  you  your  Aunt's 
and  mine  is  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  in  entitling  yourself  to 
general  Esteem  by  a  steady  and  uniform  propriety  of  Conduct. 
Adieu!  my  dear  Nelly,  and  believe  me  ever  Your  most  affect  Uncle 

Jas.  Iredell 

P.S.  Your  Mamma  and  Aunt  desire  Compliments  to  Miss  Cary, 
and  I  request  you  to  add  mine. 

RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Addressed  "Miss  Blair." 


1  Hewes  traveled  to  Boston  to  seek  the  return  of  his  brig  Joseph,  which  had 
been  seized  in  1776  by  Massachusetts  privateers.  Petition  of  Joseph  Hewes, 
December  23,  1776,  Secretary  of  State  Papers,  Box  SS  302,  A&H;  Clark,  State 
Records,  X,  996-997;  Hewes  to  Burke,  May  11,  1777,  Emmet  Collection,  New 
York  Public  Library.  The  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Michael  Martin  of  Chapel 
Hill  for  the  above  information  on  Hewes. 
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Exemption  from  Militia  Service 

State  of  North  Carolina 
Sept:  9th.  1777 

This  may  certify  that  Mr.  John  Wright  and  Jas  Iredell  inlisted 
Levi  Horton  a  Soldier  for  the  second  North  Carolina  Battalion  for 
during  the  present  War  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  them  from 
Militia  Duty  agreeable  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  the  Month 
of  May  last.1 

(Signed)  Hardy  Murfree 
Maj.  2  Battal 

Tr  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Copy  in  JI's  hand. 


1  Clark,  State  Records,  XXIV,  1-5.  This  militia  law  was  the  first  statutory 
act  of  the  new  state  legislature,  and  not  surprisingly  since  survival  in  a  diffi- 
cult war  was  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  American  people  everywhere. 


The  State  v.  Tyler1 

State  of  North  Carolina 
Edenton  District 
[September  16,  1777] 

At  a  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  held  for  the  District  of  Edenton  at  the 
Courthouse  in  Edenton  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  seven, 
being  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  before  the  Honorable 
John  Baptist  Beasley  Esquire  Judge  of  the  said  Court. 

The  Jurors  for  the  State  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  present,  that 
William  Tyler  late  of  the  County  of  Martin,  Planter,  disregarding 
and  condemning  that  were  and  due  obedience,  fidelity  and  alle- 
giance, which  every  Subject  of  the  said  State  should  and  of  right 
ought  to  bear  toward  the  said  State,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
seven,  in  the  County  of  Martin  aforesaid,  and  at  divers  other  times 
and  places,  both  before  and  since,  did  attempt  to  convey  Intelli- 
gence to  the  Enemies  of  this  State  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  for  that  purpose  did  agree  to  go  in  Company  with  two 
other  Persons  to  General  Howe,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces 
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of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  the  said  King  being  an 
Enemy  of  the  said  State,  in  order  to  convey  Intelligence  of  the 
situation  of  the  said  State  to  him,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
success  of  the  Army  under  his  Command  against  the  said  United 
States;  against  the  Peace  and  Dignity  of  the  said  State,  also 
against  the  form  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  that  case  made  and 
provided. 

James  Iredell  Attorney  for  the  State 

The  word  "maliciously"  was  erased  before  the  Bill  went  to  the 
Grand  Jury. 

MS  (Edenton  District  Superior  Court  Papers,  A&H).  Grand  jury  indictment 
in   JI's   hand.    Endorsed   in   unknown   hand:    "Indictment  for   Misprision   of 
Treason  against  William  Tyler.  A  True  Bill." 


1  Tyler  was  allegedly  an  accomplice  of  John  Lewelling,  who,  apparently  at 
the  same  session  of  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  was  found  guilty  of  high 
treason.  It  is  not  known  whether  Tyler,  who  faced  the  lesser  charge  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  ever  stood  trial.  See  Testimony  of  John  Clifton  in  the 
Conspiracy  Trial  of  John  Lewelling,  August  12,  1777,  above.  These  cases  at 
the  September  session  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  were  apparently  JI's 
first  as  state  attorney  for  Chowan  County.  Chowan  Minute  Book,  1772-1779, 
A&H. 


The  State  v.  Legett1 

State  of  North  Carolina 
Edenton  District 
[September  16, 1777] 

At  a  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  held  for  the  District  of  Edenton  at  the 
Courthouse  in  Edenton  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
seven,  being  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  before  the 
Honorable  John  Baptist  Beasley  Esquire  Judge  of  the  said  Court. 

The  Jurors  for  the  State  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  present, 
that  Daniel  Legett  late  of  the  County  of  Martin,  Taylor,  disregard- 
ing and  condemning  that  are  and  due  obedience,  fidelity,  and  in- 
telligence, which  every  Subject  of  the  said  State  should,  and  of 
right  ought  to  bear  towards  the  said  State,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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seventy  seven  in  the  County  of  Martin  aforesaid  and  at  divers 
other  times  and  places,  both  before  and  since,  did  maliciously  ad- 
visedly endeavour  to  excite  a  great  number  of  People  to  favour  the 
Enemy  of  the  said  State,  and  for  those  several  purposes  did  per- 
suade many  Persons  to  enter  into  solemn  Engagements  to  protect 
Deserters  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to 
oppose  a  draught  of  any  number  of  them  from  the  Militia  of  the 
said  State  in  case  any  public  Emergency  should  occasion  a  law 
for  that  purpose  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  against 
the  Peace  and  Dignity  of  the  said  State,  and  also  against  the  form 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

James  Iredell,  Attorney  for  the  State 

The  words  "in  the  County  of  Martin  aforesaid"  interlined  before 
the  Bill  went  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Ja.  Iredell 

MS  (Edenton  District  Superior  Court  Papers,  A&H).  Grand  jury  indictment 
in  JI's  hand.  Endorsed  in  unknown  hand:  "Indictment  for  Misprision  of 
Treason.  A  True  Bill." 


1  Leggett  was  convicted  and  shortly  afterward  petitioned  the  governor 
for  his  release.  Clark,  State  Records,  XI,  816-817.  Eighteen  "Prisoners"  made 
their  appearance  before  the  Edenton  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  although  the 
details  in  almost  all  cases  are  missing.  Edenton  Superior  Court  Prosecution 
Docket,  1770-1782,  A&H. 


James  Iredell  to  Hannah  Iredell 

Moheunt1  23d.  Oct.  1777 

My  dear  Hannah, 

Though  it  is  very  doubtful,  when  you  may  receive  this  letter, 
or  whether  at  all  before  you  see  me,  I  wish  to  give  you  a  chance 
of  receiving  some  account  of  me  since  I  left  home.  I  had  a  short 
and  agreeable  passage  to  Dukinfield,  but  was  detained  there  by 
one  thing  or  other  'till  11  o'clock,  when  I  set  off,  and  arrived  at  Mr. 
Charlton's  a  little  past  one,  where  I  dined  very  agreeably  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  were  both  in  very  good  Spirits, 
particularly  him,  he  being  in  one  of  his  choice  humours.  I  called 
for  about  half  an  hour  at  Mr.  Gray's,  and  came  here  in  very 
good  time  in  the  Evening.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  [y]ou, 
every  body  here  is  in  perfect  health,  and  that  my  Cold  still  con- 
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tinues  very  civil.  Your  Brother  and  I  are  to  set  out  in  an  hour 
or  two.  I  must  beg  you  to  write  to  me  by  every  Newbern  [post] , 
directing  the  letter  to  be  kept  for  me  'till  asked  for.2  If  have  any 
other  opportunity,  I  will  not  fail  to  write  to  you,  though  you  must 
not  expect  to  hear  by  the  next  Post,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  ask  at 
Newbern  as  we  go  in.  Let  me  pray  you  to  take  the  best  care  of 
your  health;  you  may  depend  on  me.  Be  pleased  also  to  acquaint 
me  each  time  what  you  know  of  Dr.  Lenore's  going. 

Adieu!  My  dear  Hannah.  Give  my  love  to  Nelly  (tho'  I  believe 
she  cares  little  for  it)  and  believe  me  ever,  Your  most  truly  affec- 
tionate 

Jas  Iredell 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Endorsed  "Mr.  John  Johnston's  23  Oct.  1777 
Jas  Iredell." 


1  Moheunt  appears  to  be  a  name  for  John  Johnston's  home,  although  at 
other  times  JI  seems  to  refer  to  it  as  the  Indian  Woods,  the  section  of  Bertie 
in  which  Johnston  lived. 

2  Dukinfield,  Cufmells,  and  Moheunt  were  in  the  same  county.  Probably 
J I  and  John  Johnston  were  preparing  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  county  courts 
of  Bertie  and  Craven. 


Noirmont  de  la  Neuville1  to  James  Iredell 

[ca.  November,  1777] 


Sir 


If  the  war  is  indeed  declared  in  France,  we  could  stay  but  a  very 
little  while  in  the  North.  My  books  in  this  case  become  useless  for 
me.  This  reflexion  united  to  desire  of  leaving  to  you  a  Work 
where  the  reading  appears  to  please  you,  engages  me  to  pray  you 
of  Keeping  it  till  i  come  back. 

I  take  upon  myself  to  offer  to  your  lovely  nice2  another,  intitled, 
the  art  of  Loving,  though  writen  in  french.  I  rely  upon  you  about 
the  translation  of  this  witty  poem.  Besides  you  shall  think  as  i, 
that  it  is  convenient  of  presenting  the  art  of  Loving  to  which 
possesses  the  art  of  pleasing. 

I  am  with  the  Sentiments  of  the  most  lively  gratitude  Sir,  Your 
very  humble  Servant 

Noirmont  De  La  Neuville 
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RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  "To  Mr.  Iredell  Edenton."  Endorsed 
"Written  (I  believe)  Nov.  1777." 


1  Noirmont  de  la  Neuville,  after  unsuccessfully  seeking  a  North  Carolina 
commission,  served  briefly  with  the  Continental  army  and  returned  to  France. 
Later  he  served  with  the  French  army  in  the  West  Indies.  Noirmont  de  la 
Neuville  to  JI,  December  5,  1782,  Volume  II. 

2  Helen  Blair,  JI's  niece. 


James  Iredell  to  Samuel  Johnston 

Edenton  4th  Deer.  1777 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  letters  from  Mr.  Hooper  and 
Mr.  Hewes,  which  contain  a  proposal  of  so  interesting  a  nature 
that  I  cannot  dispense  with  myself  from  forwarding  it  without 
delay.  We  neither  of  us  have  it  in  our  power  to  acquaint  you  with 
any  particulars  of  the  Chief  Justice's  duty,  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  Court  laws  should  be  enacted.  Possibly,  if  your 
answer  may  depend  on  any  circumstances  relative  to  either  of 
these,  you  may  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  it  conditionally. 

Mr.  Hooper  has  done  me  the  honour  to  propose  to  me  the  place 
of  an  Associate,  if  it  should  be  offered  at  £500  a  year.  I  could  not 
hesitate  in  the  answer  I  had  to  give;  the  kind  partiality  of  a  Friend 
could  not  blind  me  as  to  a  knowledge  of  my  own  Imperfections, 
and  the  situation  of  my  Circumstances  would  not  permit  me  to 
deprive  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  improving  them. 

I  had  not  till  this  morning  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter 
by  Mr.  Pollok.1  I  have  the  concern  to  find  by  it  that  Mrs.  Johnston 
was  worse,  and  continued  longer  sick  than  I  had  apprehended; 
but  I  am  happy  in  hoping,  that  at  present  you  are  all  almost  as 
well  as  you  could  wish  to  be. 

Every  body  here  is  quite  well.  Your  Sisters  and  Nelly  desire 
to  be  properly  remembered,  as  I  do,  to  all  your  Family.  I  send 
you  a  letter  that  I  wrote  some  days  ago  by  La  Font,  who  has  dal- 
lied away  his  time  ever  since;  it  will  serve  to  show  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  writing  to  you.  I  am, 
with  great  truth  and  respect,  Dear  Sir,  Your  most  affectionate 
and  obliged  Brother 

Jas.  Iredell 
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RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H). 

Editorial  Note:  JI's  letter  was  the  result  of  word  from  the  general  assem- 
bly, then  in  its  second  session  of  the  year,  that  permanent  superior  courts 
were  about  to  be  established,  which  would  replace  the  oyer  and  terminer 
courts  temporarily  created  by  the  legislature  at  its  April  session.  JI's  sug- 
gestion that  Samuel  Johnston  accept  the  position  of  chief  justice  received 
a  cool  reception  from  the  latter;  indeed,  the  act  as  passed  did  not  contain  a 
reference  to  a  chief  justice  but  called  for  the  selection  of  three  associate 
justices.  Clark,  State  Records,  XXIV,  48-75.  See  also  Johnston  to  JI,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1777,  below. 


1  Not  found. 


Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell 

Booth  7th  Dec.  1777 


Dear  Sir 


I  was  happy  in  hearing  by  Andrew  that  you  and  my  other 
friends  are  well  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  had  with  my  Letter.  I  have  wrote  Mr.  Hooper  an  answer  and 
wish  he  would  accept  of  the  office  himself.  I  have  too  many  things 
to  plague  me  already  without  being  hampered  with  so  important 
an  appointment,  and  even  if  I  wished  it  I  know  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  its  being  had  on  the  terms  Mr.  Hooper  mentions.  You 
may  expect  us  down  early  next  Week.  We  are  all  well.  Mrs.  John- 
ston and  Miss  Peggy  desire  their  love  to  you  and  my  sisters. 
Present  my  love  and  complements  where  due.  I  have  Company 
in  the  House  and  write  in  great  haste.  Andrew  says  he  might  be 
at  home  to  morrow.  Yours  affectionately 

Sam  Johnston 
RC  (Johnson  Papers,  A&H).  Addressed  "James  Iredell,  Esquire." 


The  State  v.  Cop  eland 

State  of  North  Carolina 
Chowan  County 
16  December  1777 

At  a  County  Court  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace  began  and  held 
for  the  said  County  at  Edenton  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  December 
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the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
seven,  being  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month  before  the  Wor- 
shipful John  Baptist  Beasley,  Thomas  Benner,  and  Robert  Smith 
Esquires  three  of  the  Justices  of  the  said  Court,  and  others  of  their 
Fellow  Justices. 

The  Jurors  for  the  State  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  present, 
that  Charles  Copeland  late  of  the  County  of  Chowan  aforesaid 
Planter  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  six,  with  force 
of  Arms  in  the  County  aforesaid,  one  Hog  of  the  value  of  six- 
pence Sterling  Money  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  one  Henderson  Standin  then  and  there  being  found  feloniously 
did  steal,  take  and  carry  away,  against  the  Peace  and  Dignity  of 
the  said  State. 

Jas.  Iredell 
Attorney  for  the  State 

MS  (Chowan  Criminal  Action  Papers,  A&H).  JI's  grand  jury  presentment 
in  his  own  hand.  There  is  no  further  record  of  the  case. 


William  Hooper  to  James  Iredell 

New  Berne,  23d  Dec,  1777 


Dear  Sir 


Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  received  information  of 
being  promoted  to  the  first  honors  the  State  can  bestow.1  I  sin- 
cerely congratulate  you  upon  the  favorable  opinion  which  induced 
the  people  to  this  measure,  and  I  confess  I  feel  a  sort  of  vanity  in 
having  borne  testimony  to  the  merit  of  him  whom  they  have  thus 
distinguished.  You  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  I  could  have 
been  accessory  to  this  step,  after  you  had  been  so  explicit  to  me  on 
the  subject.  Be  assured  that  I  was  not  inattentive  to  your  objec- 
tions, nor  did  I  fail  to  mention  them  and  urge  them  with  sincerity 
to  every  person  who  mentioned  you  for  the  office  to  which  you  are 
now  designated.  I  urged  the  probability  of  your  accepting  the 
Attorney  General's  place,  and  proposed  you  for  it  with  the  fullest 
confidence  of  success.  I  considered  that  appointment  genteel  and 
the  pay  liberal,  and  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  your  practice 
in  civil  suits,  and  was  perfectly  free  from  the  objections  which 
you  made  to  the  Judge's  seat.  A  back-country  interest  and  Avery's 
presence,2  gave  him  a  prevailing  influence,  and  your  friends,  find- 
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ing  that  they  must  miscarry  in  this,  resolved  to  make  the  effort  in 
which  they  were  successful,  equal  to  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. I  expostulated  with  them  upon  the  impropriety  of  electing 
one  who,  in  all  probability,  might  decline,  and  leave  one  of  the  seats 
of  justice  vacant.  They  answered  me  by  saying  that  you  might  pos- 
sibly be  prevailed  upon  to  act  for  one  circuit  at  least,  that  no  mate- 
rial disadvantage  could  result  to  you  from  it,  that  it  would  give  you 
a  weight  and  importance  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  you  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  make  yourself  generally  known,  and 
prepare  you  for  a  more  extensive  and  profitable  practice,  when 
you  should  think  fit  to  descend  again  to  the  bar.  That  even  if  you 
declined  the  office  altogether,  that  two  would  still  remain,  who 
for  a  while  would  be  competent  to  the  purposes  of  administering 
justice,  and  that  they  would  hazard  the  experiment  upon  and  the 
bare  possibility  of  filling  the  third  seat  with  one  of  the  respectable 
character  you  bore.  Their  reasoning  prevailed,  and  you  have  now 
the  satisfaction  of  an  unrestrained  choice.  The  appointment  has 
been  imposed  upon  you,  and  therefore  you  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  act  or  not.  I  will  not  urge  a  circumstance  to  influence  your  de- 
termination. I  have  too  much  regard  for  you  and  yours  to  induce 
you  to  a  resolution  which  might  clash  with  your  interest.  As  a 
member  of  the  court — of  the  State — I  am  too  much  concerned  to 
be  an  adviser.  Should  you  acquiesce,  even  for  a  short  period,  in  the 
intentions  of  the  State,  it  will  lessen,  in  my  view,  the  fatigues 
which  I  must  encounter  in  practice,  and  induce  me  again  to  open 
my  law  books. 

Mr.  Ashe  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he  expects  you  here  the 
12th  of  January,  when  the  governor  will  attend  and  take  the  quali- 
fication of  himself  and  the  other  judges.  My  brother  George  is 
here,  and  begs  me  to  mention  to  you  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the 
clerkship  of  Wilmington  which  he  formerly  had,  and  if  you  can, 
consistent  with  the  duty  you  owe  the  public,  give  your  vote  in  his 
favor — he  solicits  it.3 

I  beg  to  be  remembered  in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  your 
good  lady,  Mrs.  Blair  and  family,  Mr.  Johnston  and  his,  and  am, 
Dear  sir,  Yours  affectionately, 

Wm.  Hooper 
Printed  (McRee,  Iredell,  I,  369-370). 


1  JI  was  elected  a  state  judge  on  December  20,  1777.  Clark,  State  Records, 
XI,  825;  North-Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  December  26,  1777.  The  other 
judges  chosen  were  Samuel  Ashe  and  Samuel  Spencer.  Ashe,  the  former 
speaker  of  the  state  Senate  and  a  brother  of  General  John  Ashe,  was  a  man 
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of  fiery  temperament  and  strong  convictions;  but  JI  seems  to  have  gotten 
along  reasonably  well  with  him,  far  better  than  with  Samuel  Spencer.  Clerk 
of  court  of  Anson  County,  Spencer  had  been  a  source  of  controversy,  having 
been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Regulators.  He  served  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  colonial  assembly  and  in  various  provincial  congresses.  He  quarreled 
frequently  with  his  fellow  judges,  and  JI  considered  his  courtroom  conduct 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  law  to  be  disgraceful.  For  a  good  sketch  of  Spencer, 
see  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  368-369. 

2  Waightstill  Avery  (1741-1821),  born  in  Connecticut  and  educated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  settled  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  in 
1769  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  served  in  the  provincial  congresses 
and  later  in  the  state  legislature.  For  a  sketch,  see  Powell,  Regulators  in 
N.C.,  577.  As  Hooper  noted,  Avery's  appointment  as  attorney  general  indi- 
cated that  the  backcountry  political  leaders  wanted  a  share  of  the  major 
state  offices. 

3  See  Archibald  Maclaine  to  JI,  December  25,  1777,  below. 


Archibald  Maclaine1  to  James  Iredell 

New  Bern  25  Deer  1777 


Sir 


I  dare  not  venture  to  congratulate  you  on  your  promotion,  be- 
cause I  am  apprehensive  that  it  is  not  suitable  to  your  future 
prospects.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  it  would  answer  your  purposes 
as  fully  as  it  has  pleased  your  friends,  and  the  public,  it  would 
give  me  real  satisfaction. 

Mr  Hooper  writes  you  that  his  brother  George  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Wilmington  Clerkship.  The  appointment  of  Clerks  is 
vested  in  the  Judges,  or  any  two  of  them;  but  there  is  no  room 
for  solicitation,  if  the  candidate  is  defective  in  qualifications,  as 
the  Judges  are  bound  by  oath  to  nominate  impartially  &c.2 

I  have  inclosed  you  a  few  of  the  heads  of  the  Court  bill,3  which 
may  be  useful  if  you  are  determined  to  practice;  and  before  I 
conclude,  give  me  leave  to  mention  Mr.  Gilford  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Hillsborough  Clerkship.  I  think  he  must  be  tolerably  well 
qualified  to  execute  the  office. 

Please  to  make  my  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Hewes  and  Mr.  Smith.  I  am  with  real  esteem  Dear  Sir,  Your  most 
obedient  Servant 

A  Maclaine 

RC  (Iredell  Papers,  Duke).  Addressed  to  "James  Iredell  esquire." 


1  Archibald   Maclaine  (d.   1791),  a  native  of  Scotland,   entered  mercantile 
business  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  After  the  failure  of  his  firm,  Mac- 
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laine  studied  law  and  soon  rose  to  a  position  of  influence  in  his  profession  as 
well  as  in  Cape  Fear  politics,  representing  Wilmington  in  the  provincial 
congresses  and  the  state  legislature.  A  so-called  conservative,  Machine  op- 
posed the  indiscriminate  confiscation  of  loyalist  estates  and  was  usually 
allied  with  Johnston,  Iredell,  and  Hooper  on  political  matters.  His  sharp 
tongue  and  literary  skill  make  Maclaine  one  of  the  most  quotable  North 
Carolinians  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  A  reasonably  good  sketch  of  Maclaine 
appears  in  McRee,  Iredell,  I,  370-371.  McRee,  himself  a  Wilmington  lawyer, 
was  acquainted  with  the  Maclaine  family. 

2  For  the  provision  of  the  court  law,  see  Clark,  State  Records,  XXIV,  49. 
George  Hooper  received  the  appointment,  but  resigned  it  by  June,  1780. 
Hooper,  a  merchant,  subsequently  went  to  Charleston,  then  in  British  hands, 
taking  along  his  family;  his  wife  Kitty  was  a  daughter  of  Archibald  Mac- 
laine. Both  George  Hooper  and  another  brother,  Thomas  Hooper,  were  de- 
clared disloyal  and  their  property  subject  to  confiscation.  However,  their 
later  appeals  may  have  been  successful;  at  least  DeMond,  Loyalists  in  N.C., 
found  no  evidence  of  their  petitioning  the  Loyalist  Claims  Commission  for 
compensation.  Clark,  State  Records,  XIII,  363-364;  XIV,  845;  XVI,  249-250, 
533-535,  and  passim;  XVII,  145. 

3  Enclosure  not  found. 
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Acheson,  Archibald:  64 

Acheson,  Lady:  64 

Ackly,  Charles:  183 

Acrobat:  performs  in  Edenton,  176 

Act  of  1650:  identified,  411n;  mentioned, 
390 

Act  of  Union  of  1707:  lxiii 

Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation:  are  re- 
tained under  Reconciliation  Bill,  lxvii; 
mentioned,  lvii 

Adams, :  legal  suit  of,  136 

Adams,  Charles  Francis:  xxx 

Adams,  John:  mentioned,  li,  lxxiii,  451n; 
praises  Joseph  Hewes,  lxxxii-lxxxiii 

Addington,  Major:  his  Burgoyne's  Light 
Horse,  250 

Addison,  [Joseph]:  is  read  by  JI,  xxv, 
xlvi;  JI  reads  "Discourses  on  Fame" 
by,  173;  JI's  reading  of,  discussed, 
218n;  writing  ability  of,  is  praised,  212- 
213 

Affrican  Company.  See  Royal  Africa 
Company 

Africa:  Francis  Iredell,  Jr.,  is  to  go  to, 
67,76 

Agnew,  Mr.:  14 

Agnew,  Mrs.:  14 

Agnew,  Jemmy:  death  of,  110 

Ainsworth's  Dictionary:  223 

Alamance,  Battle  of:  discussed,  71n; 
mentioned,  lxix,  71,  72 

Albany  Congress  Plan  of  1754:  lxx 

Aldworth,Mrs.:  74,  110 

Alexander,  John:  his  vessel,  The  Chris- 
tian, 156 

Al  Fresco  at  Vauxhall:  is  ridiculed,  35 

Allen,  Nathaniel  ("Nat  Allen"):  identified, 
218n;  is  partner  of  Joseph  Hewes,  xliii; 
mentioned,  177,  306,  363 

Allen,  Mrs.  [Nathaniel?] :  199 

Allen,  Thomas:  136,  162 

Alligator  River:  is  scene  of  smuggling 
attempt,  lvii 

Almon,  Mr.:  223 

A.  M.  and  Co.  [Andrew  Miller  and  Com- 
pany?] :  427 

American  Board  of  Customs  Commission- 
ers ("the  Commissioners"):  is  created 
by  Townshend  Acts,  lv;  is  to  be  dis- 
solved under  Reconciliation  Bill,  lxvi- 
lxvii;  JI  letter  to,  is  sent  via  George 
Washington,     327,     346;     JI     presents 


credentials  to,  xxxvii,  lvi;  letter  to,  243; 
mentioned,  15,  82,  83,  90,  91,  119,  227, 
236;  refuses  to  reimburse  JI,  lvii,  91 

American  Revolution:  as  campaign  for 
commercial  freedom,  lxxiii 

Anabaptists:  82n 

Ancrum, :  identified,  19n;  mention- 
ed, 15 

Ancrum  and  Schaw:  replaces  firm  of 
Duncan,  Ancrum,  and  Schaw,  19n 

Anderson,  Mrs. :  216 

Andrew:  114 

Anglican  church  (N.C.):  discussed,  82n 

Annual  Register  .  .  .  for  the  Year  1771: 
JI  reads  in, 211 

Appleton  and  Company,  D.:  publishes 
McRee's  Iredell,  xxxii 

Apsley,  Lord:  debates  in  House  of  Lords, 
229 

Arden,  Mr.:  42 

Aristocracy:  in  colonial  N.C.,  discussed, 
xxxix-xl 

Aristotle:  is  quoted,  289;  is  translated, 
289n 

Armstrong,  [John] :  passes  through  Hali- 
fax, 353 

Art  of  Loving,  The:  is  poem  sent  "Nelly" 
Blair,  465 

Articles  of  Confederation:  mentioned, 
lxxxvi;  N.C.  nationalists  still  support 
in  1783,  lxxxix;  N.C.  withdraws  ap- 
proval of  import  tax  amendment  to, 
lxxxvii 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union:  are  opposed  by  JI,  lxx-lxxi 

Ashe:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Ashe,  John:  is  leader  of  assembly  group 
favoring  colonial  rights,  lix;  mentioned, 
xxx,  Ixi,  413n,  469n 

Ashe,  Samuel:  identified,  444n;  is  criti- 
cized by  McRee,  xxx;  is  speaker  of 
Senate,  444;  mentioned,  469 

Attachment  of  property  of  absentee 
debtors:  discussed,  163n;  is  disallowed, 
lix;  mentioned,  134,  134n,  161, 

"Atticus":  discussed,  274n-275n;  is  pseu- 
donym of  Maurice  Moore,  247ed  n; 
JI's  writing  duel  with,  discussed,  270; 
mentioned,  247 

Augusta  Springs:  363 

Avery,  Waightstill:  describes  Charlton 
and  Cumming  as  deists,  xlv;  identified, 
470n;  is  elected  attorney  general,  468; 
mentioned,  xl. 
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Bachelor:  is  involved  in  nonimportation 
action,  276-278 

Backgammon:  JI  watches  game  of,  173 

Bacon,  Matthew:  his  A  New  Abridgment 
of  the  Law,  51,  56ed  n 

Baddely,  Mrs.:  64 

Bagnell,  Jack:  49 

Bagwell  sisters:  110 

Balgray:  is  home  of  Cullen  Pollok,  xliii 

[Bamn?],Mr.:  162 

Bancroft,  George:  xxvii,  xxix 

Bandon:  is  plantation  of  Daniel  Earl, 
138n 

Banger,  Captain:  54 

Barclay,  George:  276 

Barker,  Penelope  (Penelope  Craven,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Barker):  mentioned,  173,  177, 
189,  204,  211,  217n;  signs  Edenton  Tea 
Party  resolution,  104n,  286ed  n 

Barker,  Thomas:  is  Edenton  lawyer,  xlv; 
is  N.C.  colonial  agent,  Ixviii;  mentioned 
in  poem,  103;  Samuel  Johnston  reads 
law  under,  xlix;  sketch  of,  103n-104n 

Barker,  Mrs.  Thomas.  See  Barker,  Penel- 
ope 

Barker  House:  is  home  of  Thomas  Barker, 
104n;  pictured,  xl;  serves  as  museum 
headquarters  for  "Historic  Edenton," 
104n 

Barrington,  Viscount  (William  Wildman): 
identified,  411n;  mentioned,  390,  391 

Barron,  David:  is  to  care  for  George  Mc- 
Culloh,  136 

Barrow,  Thomas:  comments  on  American 
customs  officials,  lvii-lviii 

Barry,  Mrs.:  death  of,  116 

Barter,  Captain:  JI  buys  books  from,  212; 
mentioned,  207 

Bath  (England):  contest  over  master  of 
ceremonies  at,  discussed,  31,  32n,  35 

Bath,  Earl  of:  60 

Baum,  Captain:  452n 

Bayard  v.  Singleton:  xc 

Bayley,  Mr.:  114,  160 

Beasley,  John  Baptist:  identified,  218n; 
is  court  judge,  462,  468;  mentioned,  176, 
219n;  signs  vestry  declaration,  368 

Beasley,  Mrs.  John  Baptist.  See  Blount, 
Elizabeth 

Beaton,  Miss.  See  Mallard,  Mrs. 

Beaton,  Mr.:  42 

Bell,  Miss:  48 

Bellamont,  Lord:  140 

Bellew,  Captain:  353 

Belville:  is  seized,  326n 


Benbury:  is  prominent  family,  xlv 
Benbury,    Thomas:    is    involved    in    mob 

attack,  341ed  n;  signs  subscription  for 

post  rider,  304;  signs  vestry  declaration, 

368 
Benner.  See  Bonner 

Bennet,_ :  173 

Bennett,  William:  mentioned,  131n;  signs 

vestry  declaration,  368 
Bensley,  Mr.:  116 
Berry,  Mr.:   courts  Miss  Jones,  129,  161, 

223;  death  of,  mentioned,  365;  fees  of, 

as     comptroller,     24;     identified,     24n; 

mentioned,  85,   155,  160,  178,  292,  294, 

311 

Berry,  Mrs.:  292 

Berry,  Charles:  24n 

Bertie  County:  Indian  Woods  area  of,  is 
set  aside  for  Tuscaroras,  137n;  Thomas 
Barker  is  active  in  politics  of,  103n 

Biggleston,  J.:  mentioned,  136,  142;  signs 
JI's  commission  as  collector  of  customs, 
236 

Billiards:  172,  176,210 

Black,  Alex:  signs  oath  of  allegiance,  455 

Blackburn,  John:  is  involved  in  mob  at- 
tack, 341ed  n 

Blackford,  Mr.:  43 

Blackfriers  Bridge:  89 

Blackstone,  William:  is  quoted,  259; 
mentioned,  229,  260 

Blackstone,  William,  his  Commentaries: 
is  read  by  Arthur  Iredell,  285;  is  read 
by  JI,  xxv,  186-214  passim;  is  requested 
by  JI,  74;  JI  discusses  with  Jasper 
Charlton,  194;  mentioned,  lxiii,  56ed  n, 
155,  160 

Blair,  Mr.  (of  Jamaica):  190 

Blair,  Billy:  identified,  158n;  mentioned, 
158 

Blair,  George  (of  Edenton):  essay  on 
death  of,  98-100;  identified,  lOOed  n;  is 
partner  of  Charles  Blount  and  Joseph 
Hewes,  xliii 

Blair,  George  (of  Va.):  identified,  354n; 
is  prisoner,  353 

Blair,  George,  Jr.  (of  Edenton):  212,  243, 
343 

Blair,  Helen  ("Nelly"):  is  sent  poem,  465; 
JI  is  interested  in  literary  development 
of,  xxv;  letter  of,  306,  455;  letter  to, 
243,  305,  342,  447,  460;  mentioned,  275, 
292,  310,  345,  347,  350,  354,  363,  447, 
460,  465;  relationship  of,  with  JI,  dis- 
cussed, lOOed  n 

Blair,  Jean  Johnston  (Mrs.  George  Blair): 
essay  on  death  of  husband  of,  98-100; 
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letter  of,  342,  447,  449;  lists  JI  and 
Charles  Iredell  as  taxables,  235n; 
mentioned,  lii,  liii,  liv,  107,  175-217 
passim,  244,  345,  351,  460,  461;  men- 
tioned in  poem,  103;  signs  Edenton  Tea 
Party  resolution,  286ed  n;  sketch  of, 
lOOed  n 

Blair,  Margaret  ("Peggy"):  identified, 
456n;  mentioned,  456 

Blair  [?],  Penelope  ("Penny"):  181,  305, 
342, 460 

Blair,  Robert:  216 

Blaiz-Castle:  42 

Blaze  Castle:  141 

Bloodworth,  Timothy:  xxx 

Blount:  family  of,  discussed,  219n;  is 
prominent  family,  xxxix 

Blount,  Mr.:  188 

Blount,  Ann  Hall:  219 

Blount,  Anne  Griffith  (Mrs.  Wilson 
Blount):  discussed,  219n;  mentioned, 
193 

Blount,  Charles:  is  Edenton  merchant, 
xliii;  is  partner  of  George  Blair  and 
Joseph  Hewes,  xliii,  lOOed  n 

Blount,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Baptist 
Beasley):  219n 

Blount,  James:  mentioned,  xliii;  signs 
subscription  for  post  rider,  304; 

Blount,  John,  Jr. :  219n 

Blount,  Joseph:  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304 

Blount,  Mary  ("Polly"):  mentioned,  193; 
sketch  of,  21 9n 

Blount,  Nancy:  184 

Blount,  Tommy:  death  of,  mentioned,  207; 
JI  is  pallbearer  for,  215;  mentioned,  200 

Blount,  Wilson:  discussed,  219n 

Blount,  Mrs.  Wilson.  See  Blount,  Anne 
Griffith 

Bodham,  Mr.:  357n 

Bodley,  Mr.:  290 

Bodley,  Mrs.:  291 

Bog ,  Captain:  156,  160 

Bolden  and  Lawrence:  128 

Bolton,  Duke  of  ("Old  Joe  Knott"):  420 

Bon,  Mr.:  2-3 

Bon,  Mrs.:  3 

Bond,  Dempsey:  is  accused  of  assault, 
366;  violates  Continental  Association, 
366n 

Bondfield:  is  prominent  family,  xlv 

Bondfield,  Charles:  home  of,  is  on  King 
Street,  218n;  identified,  93n;  is  sup- 
ported for  customs  position,  92;  J I 
lives  with,  218n;  mentioned,  144,  184, 
186,  189,  214,  310;  signs  committee  of 


safety  resolution,  341ed  n;  signs  sub- 
scription for  post  rider,  304 

Bondfield,  Mrs.  Charles.  See  Bondfield, 
Rebecca 

Bondfield,  Rebecca  (Mrs.  Charles  Bond- 
field):  mentioned,  198,  211,  212,  214, 
215-216;  signs  Edenton  Tea  Party 
resolution,  93n,  286ed  n; 

Bonner  (Benner),  Thomas:  is  court 
judge,  346,  468;  signs  vestry  declara- 
tion, 368 

Books:  subjects  of,  in  Samuel  Johnston 
library,  xlv-xlvi 

Boote,  Benjamin  Booth  ("Booth"):  identi- 
fied, 316n;  mentioned,  316 

Booth:  is  plantation  of  William  Cathcart, 
97n 

Boston:  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  at,  men- 
tioned, 312;  Cape  Fear  residents  send 
aid  to,  246;  is  to  receive  profits  from 
confiscation,  279ed  n;  JI  discusses 
British  actions  against,  336;  JI  dis- 
cusses tea  controversy  at,  380-383; 
mentioned,  23,  227,  240,  245,  299,  346; 
naval  activity  around,  mentioned,  340 

Boston  Latin  School:  William  Hooper 
studies  at,  233n 

Boston  Port  Act:  JI  discusses,  336,  387- 
388;  mentioned,  235n,  279ed  n.  See  also 
Coercive  Acts 

Boston  Tea  Party:  JI  blames  on  East 
India  Company,  lxxi-lxxii;  JI  discusses, 
335-336,  382;  mentioned,  lviii,  lxi,  401, 
402 

Boswell.  See  Delawar,  Lord 

Boycott,  of  British  goods:  xxxviii.  See 
also  Nonimportation 

Boyd,  Mr.:  296,  300 

Boyd,  Adam:  his  Cape-Fear  Mercury, 
lxxvii 

Boyd,  Lydia  ("Liddy"):  identified,  131n; 
mentioned,  130 

Boyd,  Marion:  131n 

Boyd,  William:  identified,  131n;  is  court 
judge,  346,  366,  367;  is  involved  in  mob 
attack,  341ed  n;  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304;  signs  vestry  declaration, 
368 

Brereton,  Major:  fights  Gardener,  35; 
mentioned,  32n;  seeks  master  of  cere- 
monies position,  31,  35 

Brice,  Rigdon:  325,  325n 

Brimage.  See  Brimmage 

Brimmage  (Brimage),  William:  men- 
tioned, 50,  136,  142,  223,  293;  sketch  of, 
52n 
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Bristol:  life  in,  discussed,  xxxviii,  30-31, 
128;  street  improvements  in,  discussed, 
118 

Bristol  theater:  116 

British  Loyalist  Claims  Commission: 
compensates  Nathaniel  Dukinfield, 
52n 

Broad  Street:  is  Edenton's  main  street, 
liv;  is  site  of  JI's  customs  office,  liv; 
mentioned,  liii,  217n 

Browne,  Thomas:  signs  oath  of  allegiance, 
455 

Brownrigg  (Brownrig),  ("Coun- 
cilor Brownrig")  [of  Jamaica]:  33,77 

Brownrigg,  Mr.:  51,  75,  83 

Brownrigg,  George:  is  amateur  scientist, 
xlv;  is  Edenton  merchant,  xlv;  men- 
tioned, 16 

Brownrigg,  Richard:  identified,  33n; 
mentioned,  xliii,  xlv,  16,  17-18,  20n,  24, 
26,  33,219n 

Brownrigg,  Mrs.  Richard.  See  Brownrigg, 
Sarah 

Brownrigg,  Sarah  (Sarah  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Richard  Brownrigg):  identified,  219n; 
mentioned,  16,  20n,  24,  86,  107,  189,  190, 
211 

Bruce,  Mr.:  identified,  218n;  mentioned, 
143, 177 

Brunswick  (Port  Brunswick):  naval 
stores  are  chief  goods  shipped  from, 
239;  state  naval  officer  is  deposed  at, 
lxxxiii 

Bryan,  Needham:  identified,  345n;  men- 
tioned, 344 

Buchanan  (Bucanan,  Buchhannan),  Mr.: 
has  horse  in  race,  204;  mentioned,  192, 
194,  199,201,  210,215,412 

Buchanan,  Baldy:  224 

Buchanan,  J.:  owns  recaptured  vessel, 
356 

Buckingham,  Duke  of:  175 

Bulkley,  Mrs.:  116 

Bull,  Colonel:  417 

[Bume?] ,  Mr.:  mentioned  in  poem,  102 

Buncombe,  Edward:  mentioned,  xliii,  178, 
202,  206,  208,  347n;  sketch  of,  218n 

Buncombe,  Mrs.  Edward:  mentioned,  202, 
204, 347 

Buncombe  Hall:  is  home  of  Edward  Bun- 
combe, xliii 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of:  reference  to,  312 

Burgh,  James:  his  The  Dignity  of  Human 
Nature  is  read  by  JI,  194;  identified, 
220n 

Burgoyne,  [John] :  129,  368,  417 

Burgoyne's  Light  Horse:  250 


Burke,  Edmund:  comments  on  study  of 
law  in  America,  56ed  n;  opposes  Tucker 
plan,  251n;  represents  Bristol,  xxxviii 

Burke,  Thomas  ("Dr.  Burke"):  is  captured 
by  David  Fanning,  lxxx;  letter  to,  95, 
443;  mentioned,  xl,  lxxxv,  358;  sketch 
of,  95n 

Burnett,  Gilbert:  his  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  read  by  Hannah  Johnston, 
149 

Bush,  Mrs.:  42 

Bute,    Earl    of    (John    Stuart)    ("Ld 

B _te"):  identified,  443n;  mentioned, 

xxxvii,  116n,  271,  433 

Butler,  Mrs.:  61 

Butler,  Pierce:  xxviii 


Cabarrus,  Stephen:  identified,  449n; 
mentioned,  448,  450 

Cabarrus,  Mrs.  Stephen:  448 

Caldwell,  Mr.:  48 

Camden,  Lord:  debates  in  House  of  Lords, 
229;  mentioned,  250,  281,  286,  301 

Cameron,  Alexander:  identified,  416n; 
mentioned,  415 

Campbell:  is  prominent  family,  xlv 

Campbell,  :  his  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals is  read  by  JI,  xlvi,  199 

Campbell,  A.:  owns  recaptured  vessel, 
356 

Campbell,  Archibald:  signs  subscription 
for  post  rider,  304 

Campbell,  George:  identified,  275n;  men- 
tioned, 270 

Campbell,  John:  accuses  Robert  Lenox  of 
adultery,  219n;  identified,  20n;  men- 
tioned, 15,  17,  27,  46,  51,  83,  84,  92,  136, 
142, 162 

Campbell,  Mrs.  John.  See  Campbell,  Mary 

Campbell,  Mary  (Mary  Hill,  Mrs.  John 
Campbell):  is  accused  of  adultery,  219n 

Campbell,  Sarah.  See  Brownrigg,  Sarah 

Canada:  citizens  of,  are  urged  to  attack 
American  frontiers,  313;  Continental 
army  quota  set  for,  340;  military  activi- 
ties in,  discussed,  368.  See  also  Quebec 
Act 

Cape  Fear  country:  British  troops  are 
rumored  to  be  in,  358;  citizens  of,  aid 
Boston,  246;  citizens  of,  support  large 
military  establishment,  325n;  landing 
of  British  troops  near,  is  feared,  361 
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Cape-Fear  Mercury  (Wilmington):  lxxvii, 

167n 
Captains,    ship.    See    Banger;     Barclay; 

Barter;   Baum;    Bellew;    Blair,   George 

(of  Va.);  Bog ;  Chambers;  Dayly; 

Dunlop;      Fortune;      Gillis;      Hainey; 

Hatch;    Lawton;    Lennis;    Messenger; 

Payne;  Rightson;  Scott;  Smith;  Suton; 

Todd;  Walton;  Williams 
Carbery,  Mr.:  95 
Cards:   reference  to  playing  of,   192,  210, 

214,216 
Carlisle  Peace  Commission:  lxxviii 
Carolina   Coffee    House:    discussed,    52n; 

mentioned,  50,  84,  300 
Caroling:  200 

Caruthers,  Eli:  xxvii,  xxxii 
Cary,  Miss:  449,  461 
Caswell,    Richard    ("the    Governor"):    is 

elected   to   Continental   Congress,   lxii; 

mentioned,  xl,  413,  447,  459ed  n,  469; 

sketch  of,  413n-414n 
Cathcart:  is  prominent  family,  xlv 
Cathcart,  Mr.  (of  Jamaica):  200,  202 
Cathcart,  Frances.  See  Johnston,  Frances 
Cathcart,    Margaret    (Mrs.    William    Mc- 

Kenzie)     ("Peggy"):     mentioned,     97n, 

103n,  161,  191,  193,  196,  199,  201,  204, 

206,  459,  460,  467;  signs  Edenton  Tea 

Party  resolution,  286ed  n 
Cathcart,  William   ("the  Dr."):  death  of, 

mentioned,  136,  161;  identified,  97n;  is 

Albemarle  area  physician,   xlv;   legacy 

to,    mentioned,    124n;    mentioned,    191, 

195,197,199,214,216,217 
Cato's    Letters:     discussed,    241n;    men- 
tioned, 240 
Chambers,  Mr.:  53 
Chambers,  Captain:  53 
Champion,      Richard:      identified,      32n; 

mentioned,  32 
Charles  V  (Emperor):  269 
Charles    I    (King    of    England):    forbids 

Parliamentary  interference  in  colonial 

affairs,  260,  390 
Charleston  (Charles  Town,  Charlestown) : 

British  defeat  at,  discussed,  414;  British 

ships  are  castaway  at,  412;  landing  of 

British  troops  near,  feared,  361 
Charlton,  Abigail  (Mrs.  Jasper  Charlton): 

mentioned,  419,  420,  464;  signs  Edenton 

Tea  Party  resolution,  286ed  n 
Charlton,  Ben:  187 
Charlton,  Jasper:   discusses   Blackstone's 

Commentaries  with  JI,  194;  is  described 

as  deist,  xlv;  letter  of,  418;  mentioned, 


183-204  passim,  315,  341ed  n,  353,  464; 
signs  subscription  for  post  rider,  304 

Chatham,  Earl  of  (William  Pitt)  ("Lord 
Chatham,"  "Mr.  P."):  Archibald  Neil- 
son's  opinion  of,  lxv,  271-272;  his  Rec- 
onciliation Bill  is  praised  by  JI,  lxvi, 
309;  his  Reconciliation  Bill,  mentioned, 
lxxiii;  mentioned,  xxxvii,  250,  267n,  404; 
opposes  Tucker  plan,  251n 

Cherokees:  415,  416,  416n 

Cheshire,  Jos.  Blount:  368 

Cheston,  Miss:  48,  116 

Chisholm  v.  Georgia:  xxix 

Chowan    County    Courthouse:     dance    is 
held   at,   191,    199;   described,   xli;   dis- 
cussed,  xlii   cutlines;    mentioned, 
lxxxviii;  pictured,  xlii 

Chowan  River:  is  location  for  fashionable 
plantations,  xliii;  loyalists  operate  row 
galleys  on,  lxxx 

Christian,  The:  156 

Chuston, :  draws  plans  for  Dukin- 

field  home,  51;  his  plans  for  Dukinfield 
home,  mentioned,  52n 

Clare,  Lord  (Robert  Nugent):  identified, 
7n;  is  suggested  as  source  of  aid  for 
Francis  Iredell,  Sr.,  110;  mentioned, 
6,  7,  60,  140 

Clarissa  Harlowe:  JI  purchases  volumes 
of,  212;  JI  reads  in,  211,  213,  214,  215, 
216 

Clark  (Clarke),  Janet  McKenzie:  identi- 
fied, 103n;  mentioned,  175-217  passim; 
mentioned  in  poem,  102 

Clark,  Walter:  his  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina  contains  JI  letters,  xxxiv 

Clay,  Henry:  xxix 

Cleghorne,  Dr.:  127 

Clements,  Mrs.:  140 

Clifton,  John:  testimony  of,  in  Lewelling 
trial,  456-458 

Clifton,  Peter:  is  told  of  Lewelling  con- 
spiracy, 458 

Clinton,  Henry:  awaits  Cornwallis,  at 
Cape  Fear,  352;  is  leader  of  Cape  Fear 
expedition,  349ed  n;  mentioned,  353, 
414,  415n,  417;  military  strategy  of, 
discussed,  354n 

Cobham  Church:  62 

Coercive  Acts:  discussed,  411n-412n; 
Edenton  gathering  drafts  resolutions 
against,  lxii;  JI  discusses,  335-338, 
387-391;  mentioned,  lviii.  See  also 
Boston  Port  Act 

Coffin,  Nathaniel:  is  JI's  agent,  75,  75n; 
mentioned,  82,  141,  227 
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Cofield,  Edward:  is  accused  of  stealing, 
346 

Cogdell,  Richard:  is  leader  of  assembly 
group  favoring  colonial  rights,  lix 

Cogswell,  Joseph:  xxxn 

Coke,  Edward:  his  The  First  Part  of  the 
Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England;  or, 
A  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  56ed  n 

Colleges.  See  Schools  and  colleges 

Collins,  Josiah:  signs  oath  of  allegiance, 
455 

Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina:  con- 
tains JI  letters,  xxxiv 

Colvill,  Mrs.:  47 

Commentaries  on  The  Laws  of  England. 
See  Blackstone,  William,  his  Com- 
mentaries 

Commerce.  See  Trade  and  commerce 

Commerce:  365 

Committee  of  Correspondence  (colonial 
assembly):  identified,  28n;  mentioned, 
27,51 

Committee  of  Correspondence,  Edenton: 
is  sent  copies  of  Josiah  Martin  letters, 
313 

Committee  of  Correspondence,  Philadel- 
phia: sends  Continental  Congress  copy 
of  Josiah  Martin  letter,  313 

Committee  of  inquiry:  is  appointed  to 
examine  conduct  of  Halifax  prisoners, 
353 

Committee  of  Safety,  Edenton:  clears  Cul- 
len  Pollok,  340,  340ed  n-341ed  n;  men- 
tioned, lxviii;  sends  aid  to  Boston,  Ixvi; 
oversees  nonimportation,  lxvi 

Committee  of  Safety,  Wilmington:  appeals 
for  convening  of  provincial  congress, 
Ixvii;  attempts  to  return  Josiah  Martin 
to  New  Bern,  324-325 

Committees  of  safety:  are  proposed  for 
counties,  357 

Common  Sense:  lxxv,  lxxvi 

Commons  Debates:  is  ordered  for  JI,  223 

Comptroller  of  customs  (Edenton):  JI  is 
appointed  as,  12-13;  salary  of,  men- 
tioned, 16 

Comptroller  of  customs  (New  Bern):  is 
eyed  for  JI,  6;  salary  of,  mentioned,  6 

Concord,  Battle  of:  Iviii,  lxvi,  308,  314n 

Confiscation,  of  loyalist  property:  dis- 
cussed, lxxxv-lxxxvi 

Connecticut.  See  Constitution,  Connecti- 
cut 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.:  obtains  Iredell  Papers 
for  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, xxxv 


Constitution,  Connecticut:  is  proposed  as 
basis  for  N.C.  Constitution,  350 

Constitution,  North  Carolina  [of  1776] : 
committee  is  appointed  to  draft,  350n; 
disestablishes  Anglican  church,  82n; 
is  debated  by  Fifth  Provincial  Congress, 
424,  425;  is  discussed,  lxxxiii-lxxxiv; 
JI  lacks  enthusiasm  for,  lxxxi;  pro- 
posed provisions  of,  discussed,  352; 
writing  of,  discussed,  350-351 

Constitution,  South  Carolina:  copy  of,  is 
at  Halifax,  353 

Constitution,  United  States  (of  1787):  xc 

Continental  army:  recruitment  quotas  are 
set  for,  340 

Continental  Association:  Edenton  citizens 
ask  clarification  of,  276-279 

Continental  Congress:  JI  sees  as  perma- 
nent, lxvii;  legality  of,  is  recognized  by 
Reconciliation  Bill,  lxvii;  mentioned, 
lxvii,  lxxx,  lxxxiv 

Continental  Congress,  First:  mentioned, 
lxii,  lviii,  Ixiv,  275;  N.C.  delegates  to, 
elected,  lxii 

Continental  Congress,  Second:  mentioned, 
lxiv,  346-347,  359,  369;  N.C.  delegates 
to,  empowered  to  support  independence, 
lxxii 

Continental  navy:  beginnings  of,  men- 
tioned, 340;  mentioned,  347n 

Cooke,  John:  identified,  447n;  mentioned, 
447 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley.  See  Shaftsbury, 
Earl  of 

Copeland,  Charles:  is  accused  of  stealing, 
468 

Copeland,  Josiah:  identified,  366n;  is 
accused  of  assault,  366 

Corn:  embargo  on,  mentioned,  270;  is  to 
be  shipped  from  Edenton,  18,  278 

Cornell  (Cornel),  Samuel:  130n,  155,  157, 
307,  308 

Cornell,  Mrs.  Samuel:  447 

Cornell,  Sukey:  is  courted  by  Willie  Jones, 
129, 223 

Cornwallis,  Lord:  Clinton  awaits,  at  Cape 
Fear,  352;  mentioned,  lxxx,  414 

Corrie,  Archibald:  identified,  218n;  men- 
tioned, 177,  179,  188,  191,  202,  208,  250, 
452;  signs  subscription  for  post  rider, 
304 

Cotterell,  Ruth:  is  alleged  assault  victim, 
367 

Coulson  (Colson),  John:  identified,  316n; 
surrenders  to  provincial  congress,  315- 
316 
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Council  of  Safety  (provincial):  discussed, 
357n;  is  proposed,  357 

Court  law  controversy  (colonial):  dis- 
cussed, lix-lxi,  161,  163n,  165ed  n-166ed 
n;  JI  discusses,  163-165;  mentioned, 
133,  134,  134n,  156n,  156-157,  162 

Court  laws  (state):  are  passed  by  General 
Assembly,  445n;  mentioned,  444,  447, 
451,466,470 

Courts  (colonial):  history  of,  discussed, 
164, 166ed  n 

Cox, :  print  by,  is  sent  JI,  301 

Cox's  Museum:  inventory  of,  is  sent  JI, 
301 

Crane  Creek:  344 

Cratchley,  Mr.:  143 

Craven,  Lady:  155 

Craven,  Lord:  155 

Craven,  Penelope.  See  Barker,  Penelope 

Crawford,  Mr.:  11,  228 

Crittenden,  Christopher:  comments  on 
British  mercantilism  and  N.C.,  lvi 

Crosbie,  Bryan:  114,  125 

Cross  Creek:  is  site  of  Highlanders  gath- 
ering, 343n;  John  Johnston  talks  of 
fighting  "Regulaters"  at,  342;  light- 
horse  are  stationed  near,  361-362 

Cruger,  Mr.:  36,  140 

Cruith,  Mr.:  363 

Cruizer:  lxvii 

Cuba:  365 

Cuffnells:  identified,  420n 

Cumberland  County  militia:  Thomas 
Rutherford  is  colonel  of,  343n 

Cumming,  William:  describes  hospitality 
of  Edenton  society,  xlvi;  identified,  52n; 
is  described  as  deist,  xlv;  mentioned, 
51,  177,  197,  198,  199,  216;  signs  oath  of 
allegiance,  455 

Cunningham,  Colonel:  140 

Cunningham,  Lord:  63 

Currituck:  JI  and  Samuel  Johnston  prac- 
tice law  in,  li 

Currituck  customs  officers:  JI's  dispute 
with,  82,  83,  91,  93n,  119,  186 

Cust,  Mr.:  2 

Customs  officials:  life  of,  discussed,  lv 


D 


Dancing:  178,  179,  191,  192,  198,  199,  202, 

204, 216 
Dartmouth,     Lord:      encourages     Josiah 

Martin   to    enforce   royal    peace,   314n; 

offers  compromise  on  attachment  issue, 

167n 


Dauge,  Colonel:  423 

David,  Mr.:  42 

David,  Mrs.:  42 

Davis,  Miss.  See  Forrester,  Mrs. 

Davis,  Alford:  96 

Davis,  James:  identified,  166n;  JI's  essay 
on  court  law  controversy  is  addressed 
to,  163;  mentioned,  lxxvii 

Davis,  Philip:  is  possible  artist  of  cari- 
cature of  Edenton  Tea  Party,  286ed  n 

Dawson:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Dawson,  Miss:  accompanies  Nathaniel 
Dukinfield  to  play,  144;  court  case 
involving,  discussed,  112-113;  court 
case  involving,  mentioned,  134 

Dawson,  John:  death  of,  mentioned,  88n; 
marries  Penelope  Johnston,  88n;  men- 
tioned, 218n 

Dawson,  Mrs.  John.  See  Dawson,  Penel- 
ope 

Dawson,  Mary:  218n 

Dawson,  Penelope  (Penelope  Johnston, 
Mrs.  John  Dawson):  JI  discusses,  107; 
letter  of,  143;  mentioned,  xliii,  Hi,  86, 
99,  101,  132,  177-217  passim,  218n,  220n, 
293,  313;  mentioned  in  poem,  102;  signs 
Edenton  Tea  Party  resolution,  286ed  n; 
sketch  of,  88n 

Dawson,  William:  88n 

Dayly,  Captain:  72 

Dean,  Mr.:  48 

Deane,  Silas:  is  defended  by  N.C.  dele- 
gates in  Continental  Congress,  lxxxv 

De  Bow's  Review:  ignores  McRee's  Ire- 
dell, xxxiii 

Declaratory  Act:  is  discussed  by  JI,  373- 
374 

Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History  of 
the  State  of  N.C.  .  .  .  ,  A:  letters  to  JI 
are  cited  in,  xxxiii 

Deism:  Jasper  Charlton  is  said  to  sub- 
scribe to,  xlv;  JI  comments  on  followers 
of,  173;  William  Cumming  is  said  to 
subscribe  to,  xlv 

Delawar,  Lord  ("Boswell  the  Breeches 
Maker"):  420 

Denmark:  queen  of,  is  prisoner,  90;  rev- 
olution in,  mentioned,  90 

Dermody,  Mr. :  448 

Derrick,  Samuel:  death  of,  mentioned,  31, 
35;  identified,  32n 

Deserted  Village:  is  quoted  from,  418 

Devil  on  Two  Sticks:  35 

Devonshire,  Duke  of:  89 

Dickenson,  Mr.:  291,  364 

Dickerson,  O.  M.:  his  opinions  of  customs 
officers,  lv 
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Dickinson,  Samuel:  mentioned,  217n; 
signs  subscription  for  post  rider,  304 

Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  The:  is  read 
byJI,  194 

Dinwiddie,  Robert:  Penelope  Johnston 
lives  in  home  of,  88n 

Disease.  See  Smallpox 

Dissenters  Bill:  156 

Dobbs,  Arthur:  joins  John  Selwyn  in 
securing  N.C.  land,  21n;  mentioned, 
164,  166ed  n,  says  smuggling  infrequent 
in  N.C,  lvi;  succeeds  Gabriel  Johnston 
as  governor,  xlvii 

Doctor  and  Student:  is  read  by  Arthur 
Iredell,  285 

Domestics.  See  Slaves 

Donaldson.  See  Gibson,  Donaldson,  and 
Hamilton 

Donaldson,  Mr.:  308 

Douglass,  E.P. :  comments  on  government 
constructed  under  1776  constitution, 
lxxxiii-lxxxiv 

Draper,  Lyman:  xxvii 

Drinking:  JI  discusses,  68;  Thomas  Iredell 
warns  JI  on,  76 

Driver,  John:  18,  27,222 

Drogheda  School:  11,  65 

Drury  Lane:  44n 

Dry:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Dry,  William:  is  threatened  by  Cape  Fear 
crowds,  lv 

Dufall,  George:  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304 

Duke  University:  obtains  Iredell  Papers, 
xxxv 

Dukinfield  ("Duckinfield"):  is  discussed, 
52n;  is  home  of  Nathaniel  Dukinfield, 
xliii;  plans  for,  are  drawn,  51 

Dukinfield,  Lady:  102 

Dukinfield,  Nathaniel  (Sir  Nathl.  Duckin- 
field, Sir  N.D.,  Sir  Nath.  Duckinfield, 
Sr.  Nathaniel,  Sir  Nath.,  "The  Baro- 
net," Sir  Nathl.):  brother  of,  is  witness, 
113;  brother  of,  mentioned,  223;  design 
for  home  of,  mentioned,  51;  ends  court- 
ship of  Hannah  Johnston,  93-94,  101- 
102;  fails  in  courtship  of  Hannah 
Johnston,  liv;  has  property  confiscated, 
lxxxv;  letter  of,  85,  93,  101,  111,  124, 
128,  130,  134,  153,  160,  222,  290,  364; 
letter  to,  85;  mentioned,  xxxii,  xliii,  80, 
92,  115,  118,  139,  177,  178,  191,  198, 
204;  sketch  of,  52n 

Duncan,  Ancrum,  and  Schaw:  is  Wilming- 
ton firm,  19n 

Dundee, :  451 

Dunkelly,  Captain:  35 


Dunlop,  Captain:  192,280 

Dunn,  John:   identified,  316n;  mentioned, 

316 
Duty,  ad  valorem:  N.C.  rescinds  approval 

of,  lxxxvii 
Dwayner,  Governor:  67 


E 


Earl  (Earle),  Daniel:  comments  on  Ana- 
baptists in  N.C,  82n;  is  teacher  and 
parish  priest,  xli;  letter  of,  137;  men- 
tioned, 136,  218n;  sketch  of,  138n 

Earl,  Mrs.  Daniel.  See  Earl,  Elizabeth 
Gregory 

Earl,  Elizabeth.  See  Johnson,  Elizabeth 
Earl 

Earl,  Elizabeth  Gregory  (Mrs.  Daniel 
Earl):  111,  137,  138n 

East  India  Company,  lxxi,  28n,  335,  336, 
378,380,381,  387,402 

Eaton,  Colonel:  155,224 

Eccleston,  [Thomas?]  :  207 

Eden,  Governor:  88n,  353 

Eden  House:  is  home  of  Penelope  Daw- 
son, xliii;  mentioned,  88n 

Edenton  (Port  Roanoke):  citizens  of,  ask 
clarification  of  Continental  Association, 
276-279;  citizens  of,  employ  post  rider, 
lxvi,  304;  citizens  of,  meet  over  small- 
pox threat,  214-215;  citizens  of,  support 
nationalist  program,  lxxxvii-lxxxviii; 
customs  records  of,  237-240;  described, 
xl-xlvi;  economic  life  of,  discussed,  238- 
239;  Frenchmen  sponsor  balls  in,  450; 
harbor  of,  pictured,  xl;  is  site  of  district 
superior  court,  lxxviii;  JI  is  appointed 
customs  collector  at,  235-236;  JI  is 
appointed  customs  comptroller  at,  12; 
JI  is  appointed  deputy  customs  col- 
lector at,  236-237;  JI's  life  in,  discussed, 
liii-liv;  loyalist  threat  to,  discussed, 
lxxx;  map  of,  is  prepared,  xl;  patriot 
committee  of,  orders  property  seizure, 
326n;  Port  Roanoke  is  official  name 
of  customs  station  at,  xxxvii;  resolu- 
tions of  citizens  of,  discussed,  lxxxvii- 
lxxxviii;  Thomas  Barker  is  customs 
collector  at,  103n 

Edenton  Bay:  loyalists  operate  row  gal- 
leys in,  lxxx 

Edenton  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
See  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
Edenton 

Edenton  Committee  of  Safety.  See  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  Edenton 
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Edenton  District  Superior  Court:  JI  is 
acting  clerk  of,  157n;  Samuel  Johnston 
is  clerk  of,  xlix,  157n 

Edenton  Light-Horse:  289 

Edenton  school:  is  shown  on  Sauthier 
map,  xl;  mentioned,  218n 

Edenton  Tea  Party:  Arthur  Iredell  dis- 
cusses British  newspaper  accounts  of, 
282,  284;  discussed,  285ed  n-286ed  n; 
mentioned,  lxiv 

Edgar,  Mr.:  42 

Edinburgh  ("Edingburgh")  Magazine:  JI 
reads,  175 

Edinburgh  Theater:  251 

Education.  See  Schools  and  colleges 

Edwards,  Mrs _:  447 

Edwards,  Isaac:  is  leader  of  assembly 
group  favoring  colonial  rights,  lix 

Edwards,  J.:  issues  JI's  law  license  in 
Tryon's  name,  55 

Eelbeck  (Elbeck),  Elizabeth  Penelope: 
identified,  2 17n;  mentioned,  173,  179 

Eelbeck,  Joseph:  217n 

Egmont,  Lord:  his  True  History  is  read 
by  JI,  xlvi;  his  True  History,  mentioned, 
250 

Eliot,  Solomon:  is  murdered,  82n 

Elizabeth:  44 

Elk  Marsh:  is  home  of  Alexander  and 
Benjamin  McCulloch,  20n 

Ellis,  Mr.:  447 

Elmsley  (Elmsy),  Alexander:  is  N.C. 
colonial  agent,  lxviii,  104n;  mentioned, 
221,  300,  364,  365 

Entertainment.  See  Recreation  and  enter- 
tainment 

Everard,  Richard:  29n 

Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
The  Church  of  England:  is  read  by 
Hannah  Johnston,  149 


Fanning,  David:  captures  Governor 
Burke,  lxxx 

Fanning,  Edmund:  is  close  friend  of  H.  E. 
McCulloh,  xlviii;  mentioned,  426 

Farell  and  Jones:  agent  of,  207 

Farr,  Mrs.:  64 

Farr,  Alderman:  156 

Fasley's  newspapers:  60 

Fencing:  135 

Ferguson,  Dr. :  215 

Few  family:  64,  65 

Fiat  money:  Edenton  citizens  support 
emission  of,  lxxxviii;  is  issued  by  Con- 
tinental    Congress,     323;      legislature 


devalues,  lxxxvi;  mentioned,  lxxxvii, 
357;  need  for,  predicted,  358;  Third 
Provincial  Congress  approves  emission 
of,  32  5r 

Fielding,  [Henry]:  his  Journey  From 
This  World  To  The  Next  is  read  by 
JI,  xlvi,  212;  JI  compares  to  Addison 
and  Steele,  212,  213 

Fifth  North  Carolina  Regiment:  Edward 
Buncombe  is  colonel  of,  218n 

Fifth  Provincial  Congress.  See  Provincial 
Congress,  Fifth 

First  Continental  Congress.  See  Con- 
tinental Congress,  First 

First  Part  Of  The  Institutes  of  the  Laws 
of  England;  or,  A  Commentary  Upon 
Littleton,  The:  56ed  n 

First  Provincial  Congress.  See  Provincial 
Congress,  First 

Fishing:  Daniel  Earl  introduces  use  of 
seines  in,  138n;  mentioned,  33,  33n 

Fitzroy,  Augustus  Henry.  See  Grafton, 
Duke  of 

Flax:  138n 

Fleming,  Lord.  See  Wigton,  Lord 

Foote,  :    appears  in  Devil  on  Two 

Sticks,  35 

Foote,  Mr.:  302 

Foote,  William  H.:  xxvii 

Force,  Peter:  xxix 

Fordyce,  :  his  Sermons  is  read  by 

JI,  xlvi,  203 

Forrester,  Mr.:  42 

Forrester,  Mrs.  (Miss  Davis):  42 

Fort  Johnston:  Josiah  Martin  flees  to, 
lxvii 

Fort  Lee:  423 

Fort  Washington:  fall  of,  423 

Fortune,  Captain:  34,  49 

Foscue,  John  ("poor  Man,"  "Convict"): 
case  of,  discussed,  243n;  mentioned, 
242,  244,  248 

Four  Tracts,  together  with  Two  Sermons 
on  Political  and  Commercial  Subjects: 
251n 

Fourth  Provincial  Congress.  See  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  Fourth 

France:  Londoners  fear  invasion  by,  417; 
mentioned,  lxxvi 

Francis,  Phillip:  is  possible  writer  of 
letters  of  Junius,  11  In 

Franklin,  Benjamin:  his  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  Perpetual  Union  is 
rejected  by  N.C,  lxx,  317n,  324,  men- 
tioned, lxxiii;  mentioned,  36n,  246, 
344 
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Franklin  (Franklyn),  William:  is  im- 
prisoned, 369;  removal  of,  is  rumored, 
246, 247n 

Frasier,  :  his  regiment  of  High- 
landers, 369 

Free  Thinkers:  JI's  opinion  of,  68 

French:  attempt  to  form  volunteer  regi- 
ment,  449n;    visit   Edenton,   448,   449n 

French  and  Indian  War:  JI  discusses 
American  role  in,  434;  mentioned, 
267n 

Frohock,  Mr.:  18,319,320 

Frohock,  John:  identified,  21n;  is  em- 
ployed as  surveyor,  xlviii 

Frohock,  Thomas:  identified,  21n;  men- 
tioned, 227, 426 

Fulton.  See  Hulton 


Gage,  Thomas:  attempts  recruitment  in 
New  York,  327;  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Josiah  Martin  sent  Edenton  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  313;  mentioned, 
308, 314n,  348n 

Gale,  Christopher:  identified,  366n;  is 
alleged  victim  of  assault,  366 

Galloway,  Joseph:  his  Plan  of  Union, 
lxxiii 

Gaming:  JI  discusses,  68;  Thomas  Iredell 
warns  JI  on,  76 

Ganyard,  Robert  L.:  his  theory  on  Samuel 
Johnston  defeat  for  Fifth  Provincial 
Congress,  422ed  n 

Gardener,  Mr.:  35 

Garrett,  James:  identified,  367n;  is  ac- 
cused of  assault,  367 

Garrick,  David:  identified,  3n;  men- 
tioned, 2,  4,  44n 

Gates,  [Horatio] :  417 

George:  325 

George  III:  JI  discusses  change  in  Ameri- 
can opinion  of,  lxxiv,  431,  440-441 

Georgia:  Continental  army  quota  set  for, 
340 

Germaine,  Lord:  352 

Germans  (of  Pennsylvania) :  are  described 
as  pro- American,  275 

Germany:  troops  from,  are  employed  by 
British,  359 

Gibbes,  Robert:  xxvii 

Gibbon,  Donaldson,  and  Hamilton.  See 
Gibson,  Donaldson,  and  Hamilton 

Gibson, :  144,222 

Gibson,  Donaldson,  and  Hamilton  (Ja. 
Gibson  and  Co.;  Gibson's  house;  Gib- 
bon, Donaldson,  and  Hamilton;  Gibson 


Donaldson  and  Co.;  Gibson  and  Co.): 
162,308,  308n, 319, 320 

Gibson,  Ja.:  162 

Gibson  (Gipson),  Walter:  identified,  413n; 
mentioned,  412 

Gifford,  Mr.:  is  candidate  for  Hillsborough 
clerkship,  470 

Gilchrist,  John:  death  of,  mentioned,  224; 
identified,  225n 

Gilchrist,  Martha  (Mrs.  Thomas  Gil- 
christ): identified,  225n;  mentioned, 
223 

Gilchrist,  Thomas:  225n 

Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Thomas.  See  Gilchrist, 
Martha 

Gillis  (Gillies),  Captain:  305,  308 

Gilson,  Granberry  and  Co.  (G.G.  and 
Co.):  is  paid  money  by  collector's  office, 
83;  mentioned,  129 

Gipson,  Walter.  See  Gibson,  Walter 

Godwin, :  JI  sees  dance  by,  178, 

179 

Goldsmith,  Oliver:  his  Deserted  Village 
is  quoted  from,  418;  identified,  420n; 
performance  of  his  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night, 
described,  141 

Goodrich,  John:  identified,  354n;  is  pris- 
oner, 353;  surrenders  vessel  to  patriots, 
356 

Gordon, :  271 

Gordon,  Mr.:  mentioned,  326 

Gordon,  Mrs.:  326,447 

Gordon,  Thomas:  his  Cato's  Letters,  dis- 
cussed, 241 

Governor's  Palace:  JI  attends  opening  of, 
57n;  mentioned,  lxiv,  325;  opening  of, 
mentioned,  155 

Grafton,  Duke  of  (Augustus  Henry  Fitz- 
roy):  aids  JI  in  obtaining  comptroller- 
ship,  13;  identified,  13n;  is  offered 
bribe,  35;  mentioned,  xxxvii 

Grainger, :  199 

Granbery:  is  prominent  family,  xlv 

Granbery  (Granberry),  Josiah:  identified, 
llln;  mentioned,  110,  187,  188,  194; 
signs  oath  of  allegiance,  455 

Granbery  (Granberry),  Mrs.  Josiah:  138n 

Granville,  Lord:  xxxvii 

Granville  County:  citizens  of,  owe  H.  E. 
McCulloh,  18 

Gray,  George:  buys  Horniblow's  Tavern, 
217n;  mentioned,  192,  193,  464;  signs 
subscription  for  post  rider,  304 

Grayson,  Mrs.:  140 

Great  Dismal  Swamp:  lxxx 
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Green, 


190 


Green,  John:  signs  subscription  for  post 
rider,  304 

Greenwich  Hospital:  mentioned,  4,  5n; 
tax  for,  explained,  51n;  tax  for,  is  to  be 
collected  at  Edenton,  243;  tax  for,  men- 
tioned, 50,  91,  236 

Grenville,  [George] :  2n,  373,  374,  400,  401 

Gresley  sister(s)  (Miss  G_ 's):  5,  30, 

32,42,43,48,49,64,  116 

Griffen, _:  349 

Griffith,  Anne.  See  Blount,  Anne  Griffith 

Griffiths,  Mr.:  128 

Grigsby,  Hugh  Blair:  xxvii 

Guardian,  The:  copies  of,  requested  by  JI, 
74;  mentioned,  172 

Guigne,  Count  de:  155 

Guilford  County:  group  from,  threatens 
Congress  at  Hillsborough,  315 

Gunpowder:  scarcity  of,  339 

Gustavus  III:  identified,  218n;  men- 
tioned, 182 

Gwinnett  (Gwinet),  Button:  identified, 
417n;  mentioned,  416 


H 


Hainey,  Captain:  280 

Hale,  Mrs.:  102 

Halifax  [person] :  43 

Halifax  (N.C.):  committee  is  appointed  to 
examine  conduct  of  prisoners  at,  353; 
Donald  McDonald  is  allowed  free  move- 
ment in,  348;  horses  dominate  con- 
versation at,  360;  is  site  of  district 
superior  court,  lxxviii 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia):  German  troops 
arrive  at,  359 

Halifax  Resolves:  are  adopted  by  Fourth 
Provincial  Congress,  lxxii,  349,  349ed 
n;  mentioned,  xxxi,  366n 

Hall,  Ann.  See  Blount,  Ann  Hall 

Hall,  Clement:  138n,  217n 

Hall,  Mrs.  Clement:  identified,  217n; 
mentioned,  173,  219n 

Hall,  Clement,  Jr.:  is  involved  in  mob 
attack,  34 led  n 

Halsey, :  206 

Hamilton.  See  Gibson,  Donaldson,  and 
Hamilton 

Hamilton,  Mr.:  home  of,  described,  62 

Hamilton,  Alexander:  lxxxix 

Hamilton,  J.G.  de  Roulhac:  comments  on 
Samuel  Johnston,  xlix 

Hamilton,  John:  his  firm,  mentioned,  21n; 
identified,  21n;  mentioned,  18 


Hammond,  Mr.:  140 

Hancock,  John:  has  conflicts  with  customs 
officials,  lvi 

Hanoverians:  use  of,  against  Americans, 
is  threatened,  327 

Hardsen,  Mr.:  JI  hears  singing  by,  178 

Hardy,  Robert  ("Captain  Hardy"):  identi- 
fied, 20n;  is  court  justice,  366,  367;  is 
Edenton  merchant,  xlv;  JI  lives  with, 
218n;  mentioned,  17,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28, 
33,  34,  51,  83,  92,  194-206  passim,  211, 
348,  358;  store  of,  mentioned,  106,  199 

Hardy,  Mrs.  Robert:  186,  189,  211,  218n 

Harford,  Charles:  140 

Harnett:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Harnett,  Cornelius:  identified,  137n;  is 
leader  of  assembly  group  favoring 
colonial  rights,  lix;  mentioned,  lxi,  136, 
227,  320,  321n,  447;  visits  in  Edenton, 
187 

Harnett  (Harnet),  Mrs.  Cornelius:  visits 
in  Edenton,  187 

Harper,  Mrs.:  48 

Harvard  College:  William  Hooper  studies 
at,  233n 

Harvey:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Harvey,  John:  calls  provincial  congress, 
lxiv;  identified,  28n;  is  leader  of  as- 
sembly group  favoring  colonial  rights, 
lix;  letter  to,  57;  letter  to,  pictured,  58; 
loses  position  as  justice  of  peace,  Ixvi; 
mentioned,  xlv,  lxvii,  27,  50,  51,  52,  53, 
72,  292;  threatens  to  call  provincial 
congress,  lxi 

Harvey,  Mrs.  John:  59 

Harvey  Hall:  is  home  of  John  Harvey, 
xliii 

Harwood,  Edward:  identified,  22n;  is 
accused  of  being  "Spectator,"  60;  letter 
of,  21;  mentioned,  74, 116 

Haslaine,  Thomas:  identified,  20n;  men- 
tioned, 16 

Hatch, :  134,  204 

Hatch,  Captain:  312 

Haven,  Will:  15 

Hawkins,  Benjamin:  lxxxvii 

Hawks,  Francis  L.:  xxvii,  xxix 

Hayes:  is  home  of  Samuel  Johnston, 
xliii;  mentioned,  xxviii,  xlv,  xlix,  liii 
cutline,  271 

Hayes  Gate  House:  is  pictured,  liii 

H earring,  Mr.:  293 

Hellier,  Mr.:  42,  48 

Henley,  Jack:  84,  92 

Hertford  County:  JI  appointed  deputy 
attorney  for,  248;  Winton  is  seat  of, 
344n 
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Hessians:  are  used  by  British,  359;  men- 
tioned, 417;  use  of,  against  Americans 
is  threatened,  327 

Hewes,  Joseph:  delays  presenting  Halifax 
Resolves  to  Continental  Congress, 
349ed  n;  develops  stand  for  indepen- 
dence, lxxv;  is  discussed  by  JI,  107;  is 
elected  to  First  Continental  Congress, 
lxii;  is  elected  to  First  Provincial  Con- 
gress, lxii;  is  embraced  by  Johnston 
family,  liii;  is  leader  of  assembly  group 
favoring  colonial  rights,  lix;  is  leading 
Edenton  merchant,  xliii;  is  not  re- 
nominated for  Continental  Congress 
seat,  lxxxii-lxxxiii,  445-446;  is  partner 
of  George  Blair  and  Charles  Blount, 
lOOed  n;  is  pictured,  xliv;  Josiah 
Martin  is  cool  to,  lxiv,  293;  letter  of, 
275,  304,  305,  312,  327,  346,  359,  368; 
letter  to,  306,  308,  354,  361;  mentioned, 
xxxi,  xxxiv,  xl,  xlvi,  liv,  lxvi,  lxxii, 
lxxiv,  lxxvi,  lxxxi,  16,  72,  96,  114,  150, 
173-212  passim,  218n,  250,  292,  328, 
343,  344,  348,  447,  461,  466;  portrait  of, 
discussed,  347n;  portrait  of,  mentioned, 
347;  seeks  return  of  his  ship,  461n; 
serves  on  naval  affairs  committee,  347n 

Hickey  plot:  is  organized  by  loyalists,  369 

Highlanders:  defeat  of,  changes  British 
southern  strategy,  354n;  fear  of  loyal- 
ism  of,  causes  anti-Scottish  feeling, 
341ed  n;  Frasier's  regiment  of,  men- 
tioned, 369;  gather  at  Cross  Creek, 
343n;  mentioned,  314n,  414.  See  also 
Loyalists 

Hill,  Aaron:  signs  vestry  declaration,  368 

Hill,  Cader:  is  accused  of  assault,  366 

Hill,  Mary.  See  Campbell,  Mary 

Hill,  Whitmill:  is  elected  to  provincial 
council  of  safety,  357n 

Hill,  William:  xxx 

Hillsborough:  danger  in  holding  court  at, 
discussed,  lxxix-lxxx;  is  site  of  district 
superior  court,  lxxviii;  Samuel  John- 
ston comments  on,  316;  Third  Provin- 
cial Congress  meets  at,  lxviii 

Hindon  election  scandal:  discussed,  298 

Hinton,  William:  signs  vestry  declaration, 
368 

Hippocrates,  Treatise  on  Airs,  Wate?~s, 
and  Places  by:  identified,  274n;  is 
quoted,  269 

"Historic  Edenton":  Barker  House  is 
museum-headquarters  for,  104n 

Hoare,  Mrs.:  31 

Hodgson:  is  prominent  family,  xlv 

Hodgson,  John:  identified,  89n 


Hodgson,  John,  Jr.:  89n,  204,  214 

Hodgson,  Thomas:  death  of,  mentioned, 
88;  identified,  89n 

Hoghton,  Lady:  156 

Hoghton,  Henry:  identified,  156n;  men- 
tioned, 156 

Hogs:  are  to  be  driven  to  Virginia  for 
sale,  18 

Holland,  Mr.:  35 

Holland,  Charles:  death  of,  mentioned, 
42;  identified,  44n;  mentioned,  116 

Hooper,  George:  is  candidate  for  clerk- 
ship, 469,  470;  sketch  of,  471n 

Hooper,  Mrs.  George.  See  Hooper,  Kitty 
Maclaine 

Hooper,  Kitty  Maclaine  (Mrs.  George 
Hooper):  471n 

Hooper,  Thomas:  471n 

Hooper,  William:  calls  for  economic  boy- 
cott of  Great  Britain,  241;  comments  on 
absence  of  Samuel  Johnston  from  Fifth 
Provincial  Congress,  422ed  n-423ed  n; 
develops  stand  for  independence,  lxxv; 
his  correspondence  with  JI  cited  in 
A  Defence  of  the  Revolutionai^y  History 
.  .  .  ,  xxxiii;  is  elected  to  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  lxii;  is  leader  of 
assembly  group  favoring  colonial 
rights,  lix;  Josiah  Martin  is  cool  to, 
lxiv,  293;  leads  in  calling  for  provincial 
congress,  lxi;  letter  of,  230,  240,  244, 
339,  468;  mentioned,  xxviii,  xxxiii, 
xxxiv,  xl,  lxi,  lxxiv,  lxxxi,  276,  305,  310, 
343,  346,  354,  413,  466,  467,  470;  opposes 
confiscation,  Ixxxv;  opposes  restricting 
attorneys'  fees,  lxxxvi;  praises  JFs 
essaying  on  court  law  controversy,  lxi; 
predicts  eventual  American  indepen- 
dence, 231;  proposes  JI  as  associate 
state  court  judge,  466;  resigns  from 
Continental  Congress,  lxxxiii,  447; 
sketch  of,  23 3n 

Hope:  240 

Horace:  is  quoted,  107,  245;  is  read  by 
JI,  xlvi;  is  translated,  llln,  247n; 
mentioned,  223 

Horniblow,  John  (Jno.):  marries,  183; 
mentioned,  130,  184,  200;  operates 
Edenton  tavern,  liv,  217n;  signs  sub- 
scription for  post  rider,  304 

Horniblow,  Mrs.  John.  See  Horniblow, 
Nancy 

Horniblow,  Nancy  (Nancy  Rainbough, 
Mrs.  John  Horniblow):  183-184 

Horniblow's  Tavern  ("Horniblow's"):  dis- 
cussed, 21 7n;  mentioned,  173-206 
passim 
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Horses  and  horse  racing:  Dempsey  Bond 

violates  Continental  Association  rule 
on,  366n;  is  favorite  subject  at  Halifax, 
360;  mentioned,  204;  Willie  Jones  is 
allegedly  fond  of,  223; 

Horton,  Levi:  is  hired  by  JI  and  John 
Wright  for  militia  exemption,  462 

Hoskins,  Richard:  signs  vestry  declara- 
tion, 368 

Hoskins,  William:  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304 

Hotwell  family:  31,  140 

Howard,  Miss:  292 

Howard,  Martin  ("the  Chief  Justice"): 
advertises  property  for  sale,  454n;  flees 
N.C.,  454n;  has  stake  in  right  of  attach- 
ment, 133-134,  134n;  letter  of,  133,  156, 
157,  453;  mentioned,  55,  136,  157n,  161, 
217,  227,  447;  sketch  of,  56n 

Howe:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Howe,  Arthur:  identified,  220n 

Howe,  Mrs.  Arthur.  See  Howe,  Sarah 

Howe,  Jacob:  220n 

Howe,    Robert:    is    leader    of   assembly 
group     favoring    colonial     rights,    lix; 
mentioned,  220n 

Howe,  Sarah  (Mrs.  Arthur  Howe):  identi- 
fied, 220n;  mentioned,  203,  415 

Howe,  [William] :  462 

Howe  brothers,  peace  commission  of:  dis- 
cussed, 443n;  mentioned,  441 

Hubbard,  F.  M.:  xxvii 

Hughes,  John:  218n 

Hulton,  Henry  [Mr.  Fulton?]  :  appoints 
JI  deputy  collector  of  customs,  237; 
identified,  46n;  letter  of,  236,  243; 
mentioned,  15,  46,  50 

"Humanus":  is  in  dispute  with  "Specta- 
tor," 60 

Humphreys,  Mrs.:  death  of,  140 

Hunter,  Mr.:  8,  14 

Hunter,  Jacob:  is  court  justice,  346,  366, 
367;  signs  vestry  declaration,  368 

Hunter,  James:  identified,  315n;  threatens 
to  disrupt  Third  Provincial  Congress, 
315 

Huntington,  Lady:  chaplain  of,  is  recom- 
mended for  Carolina  position,  79 

Hurst,  Mrs.:  193 

Husband,  Herman:  is  held  in  contempt  by 
lower  house  of  assembly,  59n;  men- 
tioned, 315n 

Hutchinson,  Thomas  ("the  Governor"): 
refuses  Boston  tea  removal,  381-382 

Hutton,  Mrs.:  186,  189,  194,  291 
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Impost  of  1781:  failure  of,  is  regretted  by 
Edentonians,  lxxxviii;  N.C.  reverses 
position  on,  lxxxvii 

India  (Indies):  Frank  Iredell  is  to  go  to, 
28,  36;  JI  plans  to  go  to,  6,  8 

Indians:  are  encouraged  by  British  in 
attacks  on  N.C,  415-416,  416n;  are 
encouraged  by  British  to  attack  colo- 
nial frontiers,  313,  409;  British  excita- 
tion of  attacks  by,  mentioned,  441;  kill 
runaway  Negroes,  29-30;  N.C.  action 
against,  mentioned,  417.  See  also 
Cherokees;  Tuscaroras 

Indian  Woods,  the:  is  area  of  Bertie 
County,  137n;  is  home  of  John  John- 
ston, 137n 

Inglis.  See  Morrin  and  Inglis 

Inns.  See  Taverns 

Intolerable  Acts:  JI  sees,  as  attack  on  all 
colonies,  lxxii 

Iredell.  See  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
James  Iredell 

Iredell,  Arthur  ("Atty"):  identified,  36n 
is  offered  work  by  Mr.  Kempe,  77,  78n 
is  reassured  of  JI's  safety  by  Hannah 
Iredell,  318;   letter  of,  59,  77,  132,  152 
167,     227,     282,     294,     300;     letter    of. 
pictured,  283;  letter  to,  151,  317;  men- 
tioned, lxiv,   36,   71,  81,   108,   109,   110 
120,   127,  234;   relationship  of  JI  with 
discussed,  xxxi;  replaces  JI  in  Thomas 
Iredell's  will,  lxxvi;  training  and  edu- 
cation of,  discussed,  89 

Iredell,  Billy:  death  of,  mentioned,  105, 
111;   identified,  72n;  mentioned,  71,  81 

Iredell,  Charles:  appointment  as  midship- 
man is  delayed,  81;  discussed,  127; 
identified,  36n;  is  to  be  aided  by  George 
Macartney,  36,  61,  65;  is  to  go  to 
Jamaica,  81;  JI  advises,  on  entering 
navy,  69-70;  letter  to,  69;  mentioned, 
42,  71,  76,  109,  120,  133,  204,  234,  235, 
282,  284,  300,  303;  visits  Eden  ton,  235n 

Iredell,  Francis:  is  grandfather  of  JI,  lln 

Iredell,  Francis,  Sr.:  death  of,  discussed, 
167-168,  234;  discussed,  xxxvii,  1;  letter 
to,  12,  70,  73,  104,  119;  mentioned,  2,  5, 
14,  77,  81,  90,  102,  127;  Nathaniel 
Dukinfield  visits,  129,  154,  160;  Thomas 
Iredell  promises  to  aid,  29 

Iredell,  Francis,  Jr.  ("Frank"):  death  of, 
mentioned,    168;    discussed,   43;    identi- 
fied, 28n;  is  to  go  to  India,  28,  36,  41; 
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letter  to,  66;  mentioned,  14,  46,  71,  77, 
78,  80,  89,  110,  120,  133,  299;  secures 
clerkship  with  Royal  African  Company, 
28n,65,67,  76 

Iredell,  Hannah  Johnston  (Hannah  John- 
ston, Mrs.  James  Iredell,  Sr.)  ("The 
Miss  Johnstons,"  "Miss  Hannah"): 
discussed,  liv;  inheritance  of,  discussed, 
124n;  inheritance  of,  mentioned,  122; 
is  courted  by  JI,  86-88,  94,  97-98,  131- 
132,  138-139,  158,  180,  183;  is  courted 
by  Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  85,  86,  87, 
93,  101-102;  is  described  by  JI,  li-lii, 
121-123;  is  subject  of  poem,  102-103;  JI 
asks  for  permission  to  marry,  96; 
Joseph  Hewes  secures  locket  for,  347, 
356;  letter  of,  317;  letter  to,  94,  97,  131, 
138,  143,  145,  147,  150,  158,  291,  293, 
343,  360,  425,  444,  445,  446,  451,  451, 
453,  459,  464;  mentioned,  xxv,  xxxii,  liv, 
99,  114,  125,  129,  130-131,  139,  161,  169, 
177-217  passim,  221,  225,  228,  284,  286, 
289,  295,  296,  301,  303,  313,  356,  419, 
460,  461;  pictured,  lii;  reassures  Arthur 
Iredell  of  JI's  safety,  lviii,  318 

Iredell,  James,  Sr.:  advises  Francis 
Iredell,  Jr.,  on  religion,  68;  asks  per- 
mission to  marry  Hannah  Johnston, 
96;  assumes  responsibility  for  George 
McCulloh,  xlviii;  attends  opening  of 
Governor's  Palace,  57n;  comments  on 
religion,  8-11,  36-39,  68,  173,  195,  208; 
considers  return  to  England,  xxxi, 
lxxii;  courts  Hannah  Johnston,  liv, 
86-88,  94,  97-98,  131-132,  138-139,  158, 
180,  183;  declines  return  to  England, 
108,  354;  defends  nonimportation,  404- 
406;  defends  Whig  acts  of  violence, 
lxxi;  delivers  church  sermon,  143; 
diary  of,  169-217;  diary  of,  pictured, 
170;  discusses  American  role  in  French 
and  Indian  War,  434;  discusses  art  of 
letter  writing,  138-139;  discusses 
Boston  Port  Act,  336,  387-388;  dis- 
cusses Boston  Tea  Party,  335-336,  382; 
discusses  Coercive  Acts,  335-338,  387- 
391;  discusses  colonial  charters,  164, 
260-261,  266-267;  discusses  common- 
wealth idea,  264-265,  331-332;  discusses 
court  law  controversy,  lx,  163-165; 
discusses  Declaratory  Act,  373-374; 
discusses  drinking,  68;  discusses  gam- 
ing, 68;  discusses  Quebec  Act,  396-398; 
discusses  revolution  in  Sweden,  181- 
182;  discusses  Stamp  Act,  258,  333- 
334,  372,  385-386,  434-435;  discusses 
Tea  Act  crisis,  377-383;  discusses  Third 


Provincial  Congress,  323-324;  disputes 
with  Currituck  customs  officials,  82,  83, 
91,  93n,  119,  186;  early  involvement  in 
patriot  movement  by,  discussed,  279n; 
early  life  of,  discussed,  xxxviii;  early 
reading  by,  mentioned,  xxv;  education 
of,  discussed,  xxxviii;  friends  of,  seek 
attorney  generalship  for,  468-469;  his 
Causes  of  the  American  Revolution, 
370-411;  his  Creed  of  a  Rioter,  420- 
422;  his  Essay  on  Religion,  8-11,  36- 
39;  his  Essay  on  the  Court  Law  Con- 
troversy, 163-165;  his  going  to  Jamaica, 
mentioned,  1;  his  interpretation  of 
colonial  constitutions,  discussed,  lx- 
lxi;  his  The  Death  of  George  Blair, 
98-100;  his  The  Principles  Of  An 
American  Whig,  328-338;  his  To  his 
Majesty  George  The  Third,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  &c,  427-443;  his  To 
The  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britai?i,  251- 
267;  is  appointed  collector  of  customs, 
235-236;  is  appointed  comptroller  of 
customs  at  Edenton,  12;  is  appointed 
deputy  collector  of  customs,  236-237; 
is  commissioned  deputy  king's  attorney, 
248,  268;  is  discussed  by  Hannah  Ire- 
dell, 318;  is  disinherited  by  Thomas 
Iredell,  lxxvi;  is  elected  state  judge, 
468-469;  is  exempted  from  militia  ser- 
vice, 462;  is  offered  Continental  Con- 
gress seat,  lxxvii;  is  on  committee  to 
review  N.C.  statutes,  Ixxviii;  is  out  of 
favor  with  H.  E.  McCulloh,  72,  76,  80, 
84,  92,  106,  108;  is  promised  aid  of 
Henry  McCulloh,  1,  7;  is  refused  re- 
imbursement by  customs  commis- 
sioners, 91;  is  threatened  with  dis- 
inheritance by  Thomas  Iredell,  xxxi; 
is  to  look  for  refuge  from  small  pox  for 
Edentonians,  215;  is  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  justice,  xc;  is  warned  to  avoid 
politics,  lviii,  280;  lacks  enthusiasm  for 
1776  N.C.  Constitution,  lxxxi;  letter  of, 
pictured,  58;  letter  to,  pictured,  283; 
letters  to  and  from  (see  Chronological 
listing  ix-xiii);  letter- writing  skills  of, 
discussed,  xxv-xxvi;  living  expenses  of, 
discussed,  106;  New  Bern  comptroller- 
ship  is  sought  for,  6,  12;  observes 
Second  Provincial  Congress,  292,  293; 
opposes  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union,  lxx-lxxi,  324;  opposes 
confiscation,  lxxxv;  opposes  free  trade 
for  America,  lxx-lxxi,  324;  opposes  re- 
stricting attorneys'  fees,  lxxxvi;  person- 
al costs  of  independence  to,  discussed, 
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lxxvi;  pictured,  frontispiece;  plans  to 
go  to  India,  6,  8;  relationship  of,  with 
Samuel  Johnston,  discussed,  li;  resigns 
as  superior  court  judge,  lxxviii-lxxix; 
salary  of,  is  to  go  to  parents,  6,  16,  23, 
28,  29,  107,  141,  159;  sees  Intolerable 
Acts  as  attack  on  all  colonies,  lxxii, 
338;  serves  as  state  judge  and  attorney 
general,  lxxvii;  service  of,  as  attorney 
general,  discussed,  lxxix-lxxxi;  service 
of,  as  superior  court  judge,  discussed, 
lxxviii-lxxix;  signs  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, 455;  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304;  stops  smuggling  at- 
tempt on  Alligator  River,  lvii;  studies 
law  under  Samuel  Johnston,  li,  103n; 
supports  Chatham's  Reconciliation  Bill, 
lxvi,  309;  supports  free  trade  for 
America,  lxxiii;  supports  Johnston 
Riot  Act,  lxix,  57;  tones  down  anti- 
loyalist  hysteria,  lxxxi;  transfer  of 
collectorship  from  H.  E.  McCulloh  to, 
mentioned,  liv-lv,  26,  33,  40,  41,  46,  47, 
80,  82n,  108,  118-119,  120,  122,  151,  152, 
168,  206,  221,  226-227,  228;  wartime 
contributions  of,  discussed,  lxxvii- 
lxxx 

Iredell,  James,  Jr.:  becomes  owner  of 
Iredell  Papers,  xxvi;  mentioned,  xxviii, 
xxxiii,  xxxiv 

Iredell,  James  Johnston:  xxxiv 

Iredell,  Margaret  McCulloh  ("Peggy"): 
identified,  13n;  letter  to,  78;  mentioned, 
xxxi,  xxxvii,  13,  23,  40,  41,  43,  71,  89, 
110,  111,  120,  121,  132,  133,  160,  162, 
168,  204,  221,  222,  227,  228,  282,  284, 
285,  295,  297,  299,  302,  319,  427;  Na- 
thaniel Dukinfield  visits.  129,  154 

Iredell,  Thomas,  Sr.:  discusses  American 
resistance  to  Parliamentary  rule,  280; 
disinherits  JI,  lxxvi;  estate  of,  goes  to 
Arthur  Iredell,  36n;  has  low  opinion  of 
medical  profession,  44;  his  failure  to 
aid  Francis  Iredell,  Sr.,  discussed,  109- 
110;  identified,  30n;  letter  of,  29,  32, 
44,  53,  54,  75,  233,  279;  mentioned, 
xxxvii,  lviii,  5,  72n,  81,  190,  191,  200; 
promises  to  aid  Francis  Iredell,  Sr., 
29;  threatens  to  disinherit  JI,  xxxi, 
lxxii,  280;  warns  JI  to  avoid  politics, 
lviii,  280 

Iredell,  Thomas,  Jr.  ("Tommy",  "Tom"): 
identified,  72n;  letter  of,  89;  mentioned, 
71,  81,  111,  120,  140,  228,  284,  285,  295, 
302 

Ireland:  George  Macartney  is  member  of 
Privy  Council   of,  35;   her  relationship 


with  Britain  compared  to  America's, 
436,  439;  mentioned,  335;  politics  of, 
discussed,  115 


Jackson, 


.:  173,177 


Jacocks,  Jonathan:  is  court  justice,  456 

Jamaica:  drought  in,  mentioned,  54,  76, 
109;  JI's  going  to,  mentioned,  1 

James  I  (King  of  England):  forbids  Par- 
liamentary interference  in  colonial 
affairs,  260,  390 

Jamieson,  William:  is  involved  in  non- 
importation action,  276-279 

Jefferson,  Thomas:  his  Declaration  of 
Independence,  mentioned,  lxxv;  his 
Summary  View,  mentioned,  lxiii;  men- 
tioned, xxxiii,  lxxiii 

Jemison,  Mr.:  14 

Jodrell,Miss:  153 

Johnson,  Charles:  mentioned,  xxxv,  138n; 
signs  subscription  for  post  rider,  304 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Charles.  See  Johnson, 
Elizabeth  Earl 

Johnson,  Col.  Charles  E.:  donates  Iredell 
Papers  to  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  xxxv 

Johnson,  Dr.  Charles  E.:  xxxv 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  (Doctor's  wife). 
See  Johnson,  Frances  Iredell 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  Earl  (Mrs.  Charles 
Johnson):  138n 

Johnson,  Francis  Iredell  (Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Johnson):  xxxv 

Johnson,  Harvey  W.:  owns  portrait  of  JI 
pictured,  frontispiece 

Johnson,  Joseph:  xxvii 

Johnson,  [Samuel] :  JI  reads,  xxv 

Johnston,  Mr.  (of  Little  River):  320 

Johnston,  Anne  ("Miss  Annie,"  "Miss 
Anne,"  "the  Miss  Johnstons"):  death 
of,  mentioned,  365;  identified,  88n;  is 
described  by  JI,  li-lii;  is  subject  of 
poem,  102-103;  is  thought  Nathaniel 
Dukinfield  loves,  87;  mentioned,  liv, 
99,  132,  177-216  passim,  347;  signs 
Edenton  Tea  Party  resolution,  286ed  n 

Johnston,  Elizabeth  (Elizabeth  Williams, 
Mrs.  John  Johnston):  identified,  137n; 
signs  Edenton  Tea  Party  resolution, 
286ed  n 

Johnston,  Frances  (Frances  Cathcart, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Johnston)  ("Mrs.  J"): 
child  is  born  to,  207;  is  described  by 
JI,  li-lii;  mentioned,  xlix,  73n,  97n, 
103n,    106,    135,    161,    176-215    passim, 
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314,  348,  349,  351,  353,  450,  466,  467; 
signs  Edenton  Tea  Party  resolution, 
286ed  n 

Johnston,  Gabriel:  helps  Henry  McCulloh 
secure  N.C.  lands,  xlvii;  is  aided  by 
Henry  McCulloh,  xlvii;  legacy  of,  dis- 
cussed, 124n;  mentioned,  xlix,  lii,  88n, 
103n, 107 

Johnston,  Gabriel  ("Gaby"):  identified, 
460n;  mentioned,  460 

Johnston,  Hannah.  See  Iredell,  Hannah 
Johnston 

Johnston,  Isabella:  death  of,  mentioned, 
107;  mentioned,  97n 

Johnston,  James  C:  xxviii 

Johnston,  John  ("your  brother",  "J.J."): 
identified,  137n;  is  Bertie  County 
planter,  xliii;  is  on  committee  to  write 
state  constitution,  350n;  letter  of,  344, 
412,  413;  mentioned,  xlix,  136,  142,  206, 
292,  294,  307,  319,  342,  343,  424,  425, 
444,  445,  446,  451,  452,  460n,  465,  465n 

Johnston,  Mrs.  John.  See  Johnston,  Eliza- 
beth 

Johnston,  Margaret:  birth  of,  mentioned, 
207;  identified,  73n;  mentioned,  210, 
212 

Johnston,  Penelope.  See  Dawson,  Pene- 
lope 

Johnston,  Samuel  ("Mr.  J.,"  "your 
Brother,"  "Uncle  Sam"):  advocates 
creation  of  new  states  from  western 
lands,  lxxxvii ;  Anne  and  Hannah 
Johnston  live  with,  88n;  backs  severe 
punishment  of  Regulators,  lxix;  claims 
to  have  been  considered  for  N.C.  chief 
justice,  56n;  comments  on  conditions 
in  N.C.  during  court  law  controversy, 
lx;  comments  on  Martin  Howard,  56n; 
declines  calling  provincial  congress, 
lxvii-lxviii;  develops  stand  for  indepen- 
dence, lxxvi;  discusses  Third  Provincial 
Congress,  315,  316,  317;  family  of, 
discussed,  106-107;  his  befriending  the 
Cullen  Polloks,  discussed,  341ed  n;  his 
correspondence  with  JI  cited  in  A 
Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History 
.  .  .  ,  xxxiii;  his  duties  as  treasurer  of 
northern  district,  mentioned,  361n;  his 
failure  to  be  elected  to  Fifth  Provincial 
Congress,  discussed,  422ed  n;  is  asked 
by  JI  for  permission  to  marry  Hannah 
Johnston,  96;  is  clerk  of  Edenton 
court,  157n;  is  defeated  for  Fifth  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  lxxxii;  is  deputy 
naval  officer,  lvii;  is  discussed,  xlix-li; 


is  Edenton  lawyer,  xlv;  is  elected  to 
First  Provincial  Congress,  lxii;  is 
leader  of  assembly  group  favoring 
colonial  rights,  lix;  is  leader  of  con- 
servative faction,  lxxxii;  is  not  elected 
to  provincial  council  of  safety,  357n; 
is  on  committee  to  write  state  consti- 
tution, 350n;  is  president  of  Fourth 
Provincial  Congress,  348;  is  president 
of  Third  Provincial  Congress,  315;  is 
to  be  offered  sale  of  comptrollership, 
33;  JI  describes,  122;  Josiah  Martin  is 
cool  to,  lxiv,  293;  legal  career  of,  de- 
scribed, 56ed  n;  letter  of,  314,  315,  316, 
328,  348,  348,  349,  350,  357,  360,  423, 
424,  425,  467;  letter  to,  96,  143,  276, 
466;  loses  position  as  deputy  naval 
officer,  lxvi,  325;  marriage  of,  men- 
tioned, 53;  mentioned,  xxvii,  xxviii, 
xxxi,  xl,  xlvii,  lxxii,  lxxxi,  16,  17,  23> 
26,  51,  52,  72,  74,  83,  91,  118,  119,  124n, 
136,  157,  162,  173-216  passim,  250,  271, 
281,  289,  291,  292,  293,  305,  310,  312, 
320,  340,  342,  342,  353,  365,  369,  413, 
427,  444,  445,  447,  448,  450,  451,  452, 
453;  opposes  confiscation,  lxxxv;  op- 
poses establishing  large  military 
system,  325n;  opposes  JI  taking  col- 
lectorship  on  terms,  109;  opposes 
restricting  attorneys'  fees,  lxxxvi; 
presents  bill  for  punishing  Regulators, 
57;  presides  over  Edenton  citizens 
meeting,  lxxxvii;  secures  meeting  of 
Third  Provincial  Congress  in  Hills- 
borough, lxviii-lxix;  serves  on  pro- 
vincial council,  328n;  signs  oath  of 
allegiance,  455;  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304;  studies  law  under 
Thomas  Barker,  103n;  supports  annual 
elections,  lxxxix-xc;  supports  Articles 
of  Confederation  as  late  as  1784,  lxxxix; 
threatens  to  call  provincial  congress, 
lxi 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Samuel.  See  Johnston, 
Frances 

Johnston  Courthouse:  mentioned,  342; 
provincial  council  meets  at,  328n 

Johnston  Riot  Act:  discussed,  lxix,  57;  is 
disallowed  by  Privy  Council,  59n;  is 
passed  by  assembly,  59n 

Jones.  See  Farell  and  Jones 

Jones,  Miss:  129,  161 

Jones,  Mr.:  14,  140 

Jones,  Allen:  identified,  315n;  is  vice- 
president  of  Fourth  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 357;  mentioned,  314 
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Jones,  Mrs.  Allen:  447 

Jones,  Joseph  Seawell:  mentioned,  xxvi, 
xxxiv,  357n;  uses  letters  to  JI  in  A 
Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History 
.  .  .  ,  xxxiii 

Jones,  Marmaduke:  identified,  225n;  men- 
tioned, 225, 290 

Jones,  Polly:  identified,  218n;  mentioned, 
176 

Jones,  Thomas:  endorses  JI's  law  license, 
55n;  is  clerk  of  inferior  court,  219n;  is 
Edenton  lawyer,  xlv;  is  elected  to  pro- 
vincial council  of  safety,  357n;  is  on 
committee  to  write  state  constitution, 
350n;  letter  of,  351,  358,  415,  416;  letter 
to,  414;  mentioned,  94,  114,  125,  143, 
161,  173-217  passim,  218n,  292,  314, 
317,  328,  344;  praises  JI,  lxxvii;  signs 
subscription  for  post  rider,  304 

Jones,  Mrs.  Thomas:  173,  184,  190,  198, 
211,  217n 

Jones,  Willie:  courts  Sukey  Cornell,  129, 
223;  identified,  130n;  is  leader  of 
radicals,  lxxxii;  mentioned,  lxxxiv, 
315n,  416,  426,  427;  opposes  confisca- 
tion, lxxxv 

Joseph:  461n 

Joseph,  Sir:  is  quoted,  119;  quote  of,  is 
translated,  119n 

Judicial  review:  JI  is  early  proponent  of, 
xc 

Jugurtha:  identified,  233n;  mentioned, 
231 

Julius,  Miss:  202 

Junius,  letters  of:  are  quoted  from,  259; 
are  requested  by  JI,  110;  identified, 
llln 


K 


Kelly  and  wife:  murder  Solomon  Eliot, 
82n 

Kempe  (Kemp),  Ter[yll?]  ("the  Serjt.," 
"the  Sergt.,"  "the  Sergeant"):  men- 
tioned, 108,  132,  133,  168,  228,  229,  234, 
285,  296,  298,  301;  offers  Arthur  Iredell 
work  as  clerk,  77,  78n;  trains  Arthur 
Iredell,  89 

Kempe,  Mrs.  Ter[yll?] :  295,  302,  303 

Kenan,  Mr.:  294 

Kennedy,  Miss:  brother  of,  mentioned, 
112,  113;  mentioned,  114;  trial  of,  dis- 
cussed, 112-113 

Kerr,  Eliza.  See  Weld,  Eliza 

Kerr,  George:  death  of,  mentioned,  115, 
127;  mentioned,  48,  63 


:  is  to  manage  theater,  42 


King, 

King  Street:  liii,  217n,  218n 
King  Taminy:  353 
King  Theatre:  36n 
King  v.  Cofield:  345-346 
King  v.  Copeland  and  others:  365-366 
King  v.  James  Garrett,  the  elder:  366-367 
Kingston,  Duchess  of:  60 
Kingston,  Duke  of:  60 
Kisbiss,Mrs.:  189 
Knott,  Joe.  See  Bolton,  Duke  of 
Knox,  Mr.:  293,  365 
Knox,  Henry:  lxxxix 

Knox,    Hugh:    his    Moral    and    Religious 
Miscellany  is  subscribed  to,  lOOed  n 


La  Font:  466 
Lancelot, 


.:  290 


Lang  family:  127 

Lang,  Mrs.:  64 

Law:  licencing  to  practice  in  N.C.,  dis- 
cussed, 55ed  n-56ed  n;  practice  of,  in 
N.C.,  discussed,  li 

Lawrence.  See  Bolden  and  Lawrence 

Lawson,  :   his  Oratory  is  read  by 

JI,  xlvi,  193 

Lawton,  Captain:  93 

Lazy  Hill:  is  home  of  John  Campbell,  20n 

Lee,  Mr.:  is  accused  of  being  "Spectator," 
60 

Lee,  Charles:  has  troops  ready  to  aid 
N.C.,  358;  his  fondness  for  dogs,  dis- 
cussed, 360-361;  identified,  351n;  is 
expected  at  Halifax,  352;  is  stationed 
at  Suffolk,  Va.,  352;  marches  to  Cape 
Fear,  362;  mentioned,  361,  413,  414, 
415n,  417;  promises  to  visit  N.C.,  351 

Legett.  See  L egge tt 

Leggett  (Legett),  Daniel:  is  convicted  of 
misprision  of  treason,  464n;  is  indicted 
for  misprision  of  treason,  463-464 

Leigh,  Mr.:  349 

Leinster,  Duke  of:  64 

Lennis,  Robert:  280 

Lenore,  Dr.:  465 

Lenox:  is  prominent  family:  xlv 

Lenox,  Miss:  460 

Lenox,  Robert  ("R.L."):  is  Albemarle 
area  physician,  xlv;  discussed,  219n; 
mentioned,  216,  292,  328,  345 

Leslie,  Mr.:  11 

Le  Tout:  459 

Lewelling  (Llewellin),  John:  is  convicted 
of   high    treason,    463n;    is    subject    of 
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testimony,  456-458;  trial  of,  discussed, 
458ed  n-459ed  n; 

Lewis,  D.:  death  of,  mentioned,  89;  identi- 
fied, In;  letter  of,  1 

Lewis,  Henry:  is  Thomas  Barker  descen- 
dant, 104n 

Lexington,  Battle  of:  lviii,  lxvi,  314n 

Liberty:  is  involved  in  customs  court 
action,  lvi 

Library:  of  John  Campbell,  mentioned, 
20n;  of  Samuel  Johnston,  discussed, 
xlv-xlvi 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell 
(Iredell):  is  effort  to  honor  N.C.,  xxviii- 
xxix;  is  viewed  as  possible  political 
weapon,  xxix;  reception  of,  by  southern- 
ers, discussed,  xxxii-xxxiii 

Lime-burning:  is  practiced  at  Edenton, 
xli 

Lindner,  Dr.:  172 

Lindsey,  Mr.:  413 

Linley,Miss:  60,  141 

Littelton.  See  Lyttelton 

Little,  Andrew:  identified,  218n;  is  Eden- 
ton merchant,  xlv;  mentioned,  181, 
193,  202;  signs  subscription  for  post 
rider,  304 

Little,  William:  is  chief  justice  of  N.C., 
103n;  Thomas  Barker  studies  law 
under,  103n 

Littlejohn,  William:  identified,  217n;  is 
Edenton  merchant,  xlv;  mentioned,  173, 
177,  190,  199;  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304;  store  of,  mentioned, 
184, 189 

Littlejohn,  Mrs.  [William]  :  184,  190 

Littleton, :  his  Tenures  is  read  by 

JI,  172,174,  175,  176,179 

Littleton.  See  also  Lyttelton 

Lives  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors:  is 
read  by  JI,  xlvi;  mentioned,  175 

Lives  of  the  Admirals:  is  read  by  JI, 
xlvi,  199 

Livy :  is  read  by  JI,  xlvi ;  mentioned,  223 

Llewellin.  See  Lewelling 

Locke,  [John] :  his  Civil  Government, 
mentioned,  241n 

London:  social  life  in,  discussed,  35 

London  Magazine:  JI  reads,  207 

Long,  Mr.:  60 

Long,  Nicholas:  identified,  345n;  men- 
tioned, 344 

Lopez,  Aaron:  220n 

Lossing,  Benson  J.:  xxvii 

Lowther:  is  prominent  family,  xlv 

Lowther,  Hardy,  and  Little  Company:  90 

Lowther,  Tristrim:  20n 


Lowther,  William:  identified,  20n;  is  to 
live  in  New  York,  72;  mentioned,  18, 
40,  46,  49,  50,  83,  150,  324,  359,  364 

Lowther  &  Company:  identified,  20n; 
mentioned,  18.  See  also  Lowther,  Wil- 
liam 

Loyalists:  are  active  in  backcountry, 
lxxix;  are  defeated  at  Moores  Creek 
Bridge,  343n;  are  jailed  at  New  Bern, 
353;  -confiscation  of  property  of,  dis- 
cussed, lxxxv-lxxxvi;  engage  in  naval 
activities  at  Ocracoke,  353,  354n,  356; 
flee  N.C.,  454n;  mentioned,  lxxii,  lxxxi, 
lxxxvii,  344;  operate  row  galleys  in 
Edenton  area,  lxxx;  organize  Lewelling 
conspiracy  in  N.C.,  456-458,  458ed  n- 
459ed  n,  462-464;  organize  raiding 
parties  after  Moores  Creek  defeat,  345n; 
organize  Hickey  plot,  369;  use  Negroes 
to  man  tenders,  356.  See  also  High- 
landers 

Lydia:  is  involved  in  customs  court  action, 
lvi 

Lyttelton  (Littleton),  Master:4 

Lyttelton,  George:  identified,  220n;  men- 
tioned, 209,  280 

Lyttelton,  Mary  Macartney  (Mrs.  William 
Henry  Lyttelton):  3ed  n 

Lyttelton  (Lyttleton,  Littelton),  William 
Henry  ("the  Governor"):  identified, 
3ed  n;  mentioned,  2,  4,  234,  235n 

Lyttelton,  Mrs.  William  Henry.  See 
Lyttelton,  Mary  Macartney 


Mc 


Macartney  family:  genealogy  of,  dis- 
cussed, 3ed  n 

Macartney,  Alice:  80 

Macartney,    George    ("Sir    George,"    "Sr. 

G.M.,"  "Sir  G.M. y,"  "Sir  Geo.," 

"Sir  G"):  aids  Francis  Iredell,  Jr., 
28n;  aids  J I  in  obtaining  comptroller- 
ship,  xxxvii,  13;  identified,  3ed  n;  is 
member  of  Privy  Council  of  Ireland, 
.35;  is  suggested  as  source  of  aid  for 
Francis  Iredell,  Sr.,  110;  is  to  aid 
Charles  Iredell,  36,  61,  65;  letter  of, 
151;  letter  to,  25;  mentioned,  14,  34, 
41,  46,  51,  67,  115,  120,  140,  152,  162, 
206 

Macartney,  James  ("your  Uncle"):  death 
of,  discussed,  46-47;  death  of,  men- 
tioned, 50,  61;  mentioned,  2,  3ed  n,  5, 
31,43 

Macartney,  Jane:  character  of,  is  de- 
fended, 115-116;  mentioned,  64 
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Macartney,  Margaret:  discusses  Irish 
travels,  62-64;  is  bridesmaid  to  Eliza 
Kerr,  63;  letter  of,  2,  3,  30,  34,  41,  46, 
61,  114,  127,  139;  mentioned,  xxxviii, 
3edn,  7,13,110,  118,154,189 

Macartney,  Mary.  See  Lyttelton,  Mary 
Macartney 

McCloud,  General:  342 

McCulloch,  Alexander  ("Col.  McCulloh," 
"Cousin  Alex,"  "Colo.  McCulloch,"): 
has  Thomas  and  John  Frohock  as  land 
agents,  21n;  mentioned,  18,  73,  79,  98n, 
142,  212,  426,  427;  sketch  of,  20n-21n 

McCulloch,  Benjamin  ("Ben,"  "B.  McC," 
"BM.C"):  mentioned,  17,  18,  26,  27,  34, 
50,  51,  53,  79,  83,  98n,  125-126,  136,  142, 
221,  308,  319;  sketch  of,  20n 

McCulloch,  Elizabeth  ("Betsy  McCul- 
loh"): discussed,  97;  identified,  98n; 
mentioned,  294 

McCulloh  family:  3ed  n,  127 

McCulloh,  Ann:  identified,  lln;  letter  of, 
11 

McCulloh,  Betsy.  See  McCulloch,  Eliza- 
beth 

McCulloh,  George:  discussed,  72;  is  to  be 
cared  for  by  David  Barron,  136;  J I 
assumes  responsibility  for,  xlviii;  men- 
tioned, 28,  29n, 40,  162,  321 

McCulloh,  Henry:  aids  JI  in  obtaining 
Port  Roanoke  comptrollership,  xxxvii, 
12-13;  fails  to  aid  Margaret  Iredell, 
79;  helps  shape  Stamp  Act,  2n;  is  aided 
by  Gabriel  Johnston  in  securing  N.C. 
lands,  xlvii;  letter  of,  1;  mentioned,  6, 
12,  14,  23,  24,  26,  34,  51,  83,  116,  127, 
133,  136,  151,  152,  162,  168,  206,  226, 
227,  228,  296,  300,  319,  320,  426,  427; 
plans  to  aid  JI,  1;  secures  N.C.  gover- 
norship for  Gabriel  Johnston,  xlvii 

McCulloh,  Mrs.  Henry:  2 

McCulloh,  Henry  Eustace  ("Harry," 
"Mr.  M."  "Mr.  McC."):  advises  JI  to  be 
lenient  in  customs  enforcements,  lvii, 
50;  advises  JI  to  shun  politics,  lviii-lix, 
27;  approves  JI-Hannah  Johnston  mar- 
riage, 121,  122;  continues  to  hold  col- 
lectorship  in  absence,  liv;  discussed, 
xlvii-xlix;  fails  to  aid  Margaret  Iredell, 
79;  has  property  confiscated,  lxxxv;  has 
Thomas  and  John  Frohock  as  land 
agents,  21n;  his  petition  for  confiscation 
exemption  is  rejected,  lxxxvi;  is  ap- 
pointed N.C.  agent  in  London,  28n;  is 
collector  of  customs  at  Edenton,  xxxvii; 
is  not  reappointed  colonial  agent,  163n; 
JI  is  out  of  favor  with,  72,  76,  80,  84,  92, 


106,  108;  is  to  return  to  N.C,  102;  JI's 
debt  to,  discussed,  105-106;  letter  of, 
6,  12,  15,  23,  25,  33,  40,  41,  45,  49,  52, 
82,  118,  135,  142,  162,  221,  226,  307,  318, 
426;  letter  to,  72,  90,  152,  323;  men- 
tioned, xlv,  xlvii,  lxxi,  14,  29,  31,  35,  44, 
47,  62,  103n,  109,  116,  122,  123,  129,  132, 
133,  135,  139,  140,  151,  157,  168,  169, 
179,  199,  200,  202,  204,  211,  228,  243, 
296,  300,  302,  303,  309,  310,  443;  resigns 
as  Edenton  collector,  236;  transfer  of 
his  collectorship  to  JI,  mentioned,  liv- 
lv,  26,  33,  40,  41,  46,  47,  80,  82n,  108, 
118-119,  120,  122,  151,  152,  168,  206, 
221,  226-227,  228;  visits  in  Edenton, 
205-206;  visits  with  JI  at  Halifax,  120. 

McCulloh,  Jane:  identified,  15n;  men- 
tioned, 14, 110 

McCulloh,  Jemmy:  65 

McCulloh,  Mary  Ferguson:  identified,  6n; 
letter  of,  14;  mentioned,  5,  110,  188 

McCulloh,  William:  identified,  6n;  letter 
of,  5;  mentioned,  lln,  65 

McCulloh,  Willy:  11,  65, 127 

McDonald,  Donald:  identified,  348n;  is 
allowed  free  movement  in  Halifax,  348; 
is  expelled,  353 

McGuire,  Thomas:  appoints  JI  deputy 
king's  attorney,  248,  268;  identified, 
248n;  mentioned,  221,  227,  308 

Mcintosh,  Lachlan:  417n 

McKenzie,  Henry:  his  Prince  of  Tunis, 
mentioned,  250,  251n 

McKenzie,  William:  103n 

McKenzie,  Mrs.  William.  See  Cathcart, 
Margaret 

McKnight  (Mac Knight),  Thomas:  men- 
tioned, 326;  sketch  of,  326n 

Maclaine,  Archibald:  criticizes  devalua- 
tion of  Revolution's  fiat  money,  lxxxvi; 
discusses  Samuel  Johnston,  1;  letter  of, 
470;  mentioned,  xxx,  lxxxi;  opposes 
confiscation,  lxxxv-lxxxvi ;  opposes 
restricting  attorneys'  fees,  lxxxvi; 
praises  selection  of  J I  as  attorney 
general,  lxxix;  sketch  of,  470ed  n-471ed 
n 

Macleane,  Mr.:  451 

McNear,  Mr.:  413 

McRee,  Griffith  John:  describes  Samuel 
Johnston,  1;  identified,  xxvi-xxvii;  pre- 
pares JI  biography,  xxvi-xxxiii,  lxxvii 

McRee,  Mrs.  Griffith  John.  See  McRee, 
Penelope  Iredell 

McRee,  Penelope  Iredell  (Mrs.  Griffith 
John  McRee):  xxvi,  xxvii 
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Magna  Charta:  389 

Malcolm, :  91 

Mallard,  Mr.:  140 

Mallard,  Mrs.  (Miss  Beaton):  35,  64,  140 

Mansfield,  Lord:  20n,  250 

March,  Earl  of:  60 

Mare,  John:  sketch  of,  131n 

Marslin,  Dr.:  447 

Martar,  Allen:  308 

Martin:  280 

Martin,  Alexander:  xl 

Martin,  Josiah  ("the  Govr.,"  "the  Gover- 
nor," "the  G.,"  "His  Excellency"): 
appoints  Archibald  Neilson  deputy 
naval  officer,  325;  appoints  JI  collector 
of  customs,  235-236;  copy  of  General 
Gage's  letter  to,  sent  Edenton  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  313;  copy  of 
his  letter  to  Henry  White  sent  Edenton 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  313; 
creates  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
lx;  criticizes  Maurice  Moore,  247ed  n; 
fails  to  win  former  Regulators  to  loyal- 
ist cause,  lxix-lxx;  identified,  93n; 
informs  General  Gage  of  loyalist  senti- 
ment in  N.C.,  314n;  is  advised  to  pre- 
vent 1775  Halifax  provincial  congress, 
20n-21n;  is  cool  to  N.C.  Whigs,  lxiv, 
293;  is  ordered  to  reject  right  of  at- 
tachment, 166ed  n;  letter  of,  225,  242; 
letter  to,  241;  mentioned,  lxi,  lxiv,  lxv, 
lxvii,  lxxii,  91,  92,  119,  120,  161,  162, 
192,  200,  203,  227,  244,  249,  251n,  281, 
290,  293,  311,  312,  315,  348n,  454n; 
opposes  colonial  leaders  in  court  law 
controversy,  lix;  retaliates  against 
N.C.  Whigs,  lxvi;  takes  refuge  on  ship 
at  Cape  Fear,  324 

Maryland:  is  reluctant  to  move  toward 
independence,  362 

Maskelyn,  G.:  letter  of,  117;  mentioned, 
43,48,  102,  128,  189 

Massachusetts:  Continental  army  quota 
set  for,  340;  JI  discusses  British  actions 
regarding,  336-337;  mentioned,  395, 
396 

Matthews,  Mr.:  141 

Maule,  William:  plantation  of,  called 
Mount  Gallant,  220n 

Meade  (Mead),  Mr.  (of  Jamaica):  53,  77 

Meade  (Mead),  Mrs.  (of  Jamaica):  offers 
to  aid  Arthur  Iredell,  77 

Meade,  David:  29n,  135 

Meade,  Susannah:  identified,  29n;  men- 
tioned, 28 


Mecklenburg  County:  prefers  unicameral 
assembly,  lxxxiii;  support  for  Whigs  is 
strong  in,  lxx 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence: xxxiii 

Mecklenburg  Resolves:  lxx 

Medical  profession:  Thomas  Iredell  has 
low  opinion  of,  44 

Medicine:  Thomas  Iredell  offers  home 
cure,  44-45 

Mercenaries:  hiring  of,  is  rumored,  320; 
JI  sees  hiring  of,  as  provocation  for 
independence  movement,  441.  See  also 
Hanoverians;  Hessians;  Russians 

Meredith,  William:  identified,  268n;  is 
quoted,  259 

Messenger,  Captain:  112,  130,  161,  365 

Millen,  Quinlin:  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304 

Miller,  Andrew:  identified,  218n;  men- 
tioned, 314;  store  of,  mentioned,  176, 
179,  186 

Miller,  Quintin:  is  allegedly  stolen  from, 
346 

Miller's  Ferry:  188 

Millot,  :    his   history  of  France   is 

read  by  JI,xlvi,  182 

Milner,  Mr.:  death  of,  156,  194 

Moheunt:  identified,  465n 

Molly  (mistress  of  H.  E.  McCulloh): 
identified,  29n;  mentioned,  28,  40 

Money.  See  Fiat  money;  Proclamation 
money 

Montfort,  Harry:  292,  294n,  415 

Montfort,  Joseph:  death  of,  mentioned, 
427;  identified,  21n;  mentioned,  18,  26, 
34,  50,  185,  221,  307,  308,  319;  signs 
subscription  for  post  rider,  304 

Montgomery,  Anna:  140 

Moore:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Moore,  Alfred:  248ed  n 

Moore,  James:  248ed  n 

Moore,  Maurice  ("M.  Moore"):  discussed, 
247ed  n-248ed  n;  identified,  59n;  is  on 
assembly  committee,  57;  may  have 
used  pseudonym  "Atticus,"  275n;  men- 
tioned, 166ed  n,  246 

Moores  Creek  Bridge:  loyalists  are  de- 
feated at,  343n;  loyalists  defeat  at, 
causes  change  in  British  strategy, 
354n;  mentioned,  lxxii,  248ed  n,  345n, 
348n 

Moral  and  Religious  Miscellany:  is  sub- 
scribed to,  lOOn 

Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Ad- 
vertiser: carries  account  of  Edenton 
Tea  Party,  285ed  n 
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Mornington,  Lord:  63 

Morrin  and  Inglis:  281 

Morris,  Robert:  xxix 

Moseley:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Mount  Gallant  (Galant):  identified,  220n; 
mentioned,  217 

Mountstewart,  Lord:  60 

Mulberry  Hill:  is  home  of  James  Blount, 
xliii 

Munckley,  Samuel:  identified,  75n;  letter 
of,  141;  letter  to,  75,  159 

Murfree,  Hardy:  signs  JI's  militia  ex- 
emption, 462 

Murphey,  Archibald  DeBow:  xxvi,  xxxiii, 
xxxiv 

Murray,  James:  comments  on  William 
Hooper,  233n;  identified,  20n;  men- 
tioned, 16,  24,  40,  41 


N 


Nash:  281 

Nash,  Abner  ("A.  Nash"):  identified, 
59n,  444n;  is  on  assembly  committee, 
57;  is  speaker  of  House  of  Commons, 
444;  mentioned,  xl 

Nationalism:  policies  of,  gain  support  in 
N.C.,  lxxxvi-lxxxviii 

Naval  stores:  are  chief  goods  shipped 
from  Brunswick,  239 

Navigation  Acts:  lvii,  239,  249 

Negroes:  are  traded  as^punishment,  29- 
30;  are  used  to  man  loyalist  tenders, 
356;  shipping  of,  from  Jamaica  to 
N.C.,  mentioned,  53,  54 

Neil,  Mr.:  54 

Neilson,  Archibald:  comments  on  JI's 
political  essays,  lxv,  269-270;  corre- 
spondence of  JI  with,  discussed,  lxv- 
lxvi;  flees  N.C.,  lxvi;  letter  of,  248,  268, 
281,  286,  288,  310,  321,  325,  325;  men- 
tioned, lxxiv,  lxxvii;  sketch  of,  251n; 
succeeds  Samuel  Johnston  as  deputy 
naval  officer,  325,  326;  suspects  New 
England  Whigs  of  being  independents, 
lxv, 289 

Neptune:  280 

Neuse  ("News")  River:  lxxix,  344 

Neuville,  Noirmont  de  la:  identified, 
466n;  letter  of,  465 

New  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  A:  51,  56ed 
n 

New  Bern  (Newbern):  captured  loyalists 
are  jailed  at,  353;  captured  loyalist 
tenders  are  carried  to,  356;  comptrol- 
lership  at,  is  sought  for  JI,  6,  12;  is  site 


of  district  superior  court,  lxxviii;  J I 
and  Samuel  Johnston  practice  law  in, 
li;  mentioned,  xl,  362 

New  Bern  (Newbern)  post:  178,  293 

New  York:  assembly  of,  mentioned,  408; 
British  attempt  recruitment  in,  327; 
cession  of  western  lands  by,  mentioned, 
lxxxvii;  Continental  army  quota  set 
for,  340;  patriotic  spirit  in,  described, 
305;  petition  of,  is  rejected  by  king  and 
Parliament,  313;  post  to,  is  reestab- 
lished, 426;  Provincial  Convention  of, 
sends  Continental  Congress  copy  of 
Josiah  Martin  letter,  313;  regiment  to 
fight  Regulators  may  be  sought  from, 
71 

Newcastle,  Duke  of:  62 

Newport  Mercury:  57n,  167n 

Nichols,  William:  supervises  repairing  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  xli  cutline 

Nixon,  Thomas:  326 

Nonexportation:  is  adopted  by  Conti- 
nental Congress,  279n;  is  adopted  by 
First  Provincial  Congress,  lxii;  men- 
tioned, 406 

Nonimportation:  Edenton  citizens  ask 
clarification  on,  276-279;  is  adopted  by 
First  Provincial  Congress,  lxii;  is 
defended  by  JI,  404-406;  mentioned, 
137n.  See  also  Boycott 

North,  Frederick  ("Lord  North,"  "Ld  N  -- 
th"):  identified,  52n;  mentioned,  lxv, 
51,  82-83,  162,  227,  271,  309,  412n; 
opposes  Tucker  plan,  25 In;  quitting  of 
treasury  post  by,  is  rumored,  152; 
refuses  to  allow  transfer  of  collector- 
ship  to  JI,  151 

North  Carolina:  British  see  as  weakest 
colony,  352;  Continental  army  quota 
set  for,  340;  develops  support  for  in- 
dependence, lxxv-lxxvi ;  experiences 
rapid  population  growth,  xxxix;  re- 
action of,  to  early  taxation  attempts, 
discussed,  lvi 

North  Carolina  Constitution.  See  Consti- 
tution, North  Carolina 

North-Carolina  Gazette:  contains  adver- 
tisement of  Martin  Howard's  land, 
454n;  mentioned,  lx,  310n;  prints  JI's 
court  law  essay,  lxxvii;  reports  fleeing 
of  N.C.  loyalists,  454n 

North  Carolina  Historical  Society:  xxvii, 
xxviii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv 

Northumberland,  Duke  of:  60,  89 

Nugent,  Colonel:  60 

Nugent,  Robert.  See  Clare,  Lord 
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Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil 
Liberty  .  .  .  :  417n-418n 

Ocracoke  (Ocrocock)  ("the  Bar"):  identi- 
fied, 24n;  loyalists  naval  activity  at, 
discussed,  353,  354n,  356;  mentioned, 
xxxix,  16,  23,  249 

Oliver,  Peter:  identified,  275n;  men- 
tioned, 271 

O'Malley's  Ordinary:  is  later  name  for 
Horniblow's  Tavern,  217n 

Orange  County:  citizens  of,  owe  H.  E. 
McCulloh,  18;  favors  bicameral  as- 
sembly, lxxxiii;  JI  misses  court  appear- 
ance in,  lxxx;  mentioned,  315; 

[Ormonde],  Duke  of  ("D.  of  Ormond"): 
250 

Orton,  Mrs.:  298 

Osborn,  Miss:  297 

Otis,  James:  Wm.  Hooper  reads  law 
under,  233n 


Page,  Mr.:  414 

Paine,  Thomas:  his  Common  Sense,  men- 
tioned, lxxv,  lxxvi;  mentioned,  lxxiii, 
lxxxv 

Palmer,  Robert:  identified,  225n;  men- 
tioned, 129,  156,225,290 

Palmer,  Robert  R.:  is  quoted  on  Swedish 
constitution,  218n 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Will:  225 

Palmers, _:  311 

Paoli,  Pasqual:  identified,  44n;  men- 
tioned, 41, 42 

Paper  money.  See  Fiat  money 

Parry,  Mrs.:  3,  4,  31 

Parry,  David:  lxi 

Pasquotank  County:  Samuel  Johnston  is 
to   encourage   Whig   support    in,   lxviii 

Patterson,  Robert:  signs  subscription  for 
post  rider,  304 

Pattillo  (Patillo),  Henry:  identified,  351n; 
mentioned,  351 

Paumier,  Mr.:  5,  11 

Paumier,  Mrs.:  5,  11,  31,  63,  127 

Payne,  Captain:  358 

Payne,  Michael:  is  involved  in  mob  at- 
tack, 341ed  n;  is  jury  foreman,  346n; 
is  to  look  for  refuge  from  smallpox  for 
Edentonians,  215;  mentioned,  216,  343 

Payne,  Nichl.  [Michael?]  :  signs  sub- 
scription for  post  rider,  304 

Pearson  (Pierson),  John:  death  of,  men- 
tioned, 364;    mentioned,   52n,    135,   142, 


155,  191,  197,  202,  204,  216,  224,  244, 
290,  291,  293,  328,  364,  365;  signs  sub- 
scription for  post  rider,  304 

Pearson,  Mrs.  John.  See  Pearson, 
Margaret 

Pearson,  Margaret  (Mrs.  John  Pearson) 
("My  Mother"):  is  intermediary  be- 
tween Nathaniel  Dukinfield  and  Han- 
nah Johnston,  101;  mentioned,  52n,  85, 
93,  129,  134,  202,  203,  204,  223,  364,  365; 
signs  Edenton  Tea  Party  resolution, 
286ed  n 

Pembroke:  is  plantation  home  sold  by 
Thomas  Barker,  104n 

Penn,  John:  defeats  Joseph  Hewes  for 
Continental  Congress,  lxxxii;  identified, 
425n;  mentioned,  xl,  lxxxiii,  lxxxv,  424 

Penn,  William:  451n 

Pennington,  Comptroller:  is  threatened 
by  Cape  Fear  crowds,  Iv 

Pennsylvania:  Germans  in,  are  pro- 
American,  275;  has  radical  consti- 
tution, lxxxiii 

Pennsylvania  Farmer:  353 

Perquimans  County:  is  represented  in 
provincial  congresses  by  William  Skin- 
ner, 217n;  J I  appointed  deputy  attorney 
for,  248 

Perry,  Mr.:  65 

Person,  Thomas  ("Parsons"):  identified, 
59n;  is  on  assembly  committee,  57; 
mentioned,  lxxxiii;  opposes  confiscation, 
lxxxv 

Personal  grooming:  reference  to,  179,  192, 
193,  194,  202,  204 

Pettigrew,  Charles  ("Mr.  P"):  heads 
Edenton  public  school,  xli;  identified, 
300n;  is  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  219n; 
marries  Mary  Blount,  219n;  omits 
references  to  royal  family  in  religious 
services,  307;  visits  England,  295-296, 
299,  302 

Philadelphia:  armed  forces  in,  discussed, 
305;  life  in,  discussed,  340;  naval  en- 
gagement occurs  near,  353 

Philadelphia  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence. See  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, Philadelphia 

Pierce, :  91 

Pitt,  William.  See  Chatham,  Earl  of 

Pliny:  is  read  by  Arthur  Iredell,  89 

Plomer,  Mr.:  mentioned,  32n;  seeks 
master  of  ceremonies  position,  31,  35 

Plymouth,  Earl  of:  60 

Poetry:  by  Arthur  Iredell,  mentioned, 
229,  296,  300,  318;  unidentified,  102- 
103, 104 
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Polk,  Thomas:  is  employed  as  surveyor, 
xlvii-xlviii;  mentioned,  lxx 

Pollok:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Pollok,  Cullen:  identified,  219n-220n;  is 
attacked  by  mob,  340,  34 led  n;  is 
cleared  of  anti-Whig  charge,  340,  340ed 
n-341ed  n;  mentioned,  xliii,  193,  194, 
201,  202,  203,  204,  215,  218n,  422ed  n, 
466 

Pollok,  Mrs.  Cullen:  193,  194,  341ed  n, 
347, 347n 

Pollok,  Cullen,  I:  219n 

Pollok,  Thomas,  I:  219n 

Pollok,  Thomas,  II:  219n 

Ponsonby,  Mr.:  115 

Pope,  Mrs.:  47 

Pope,  Alexander:  identified,  49n;  men- 
tioned, 48 

Port  Brunswick.  See  Brunswick 

Port  Roanoke.  See  Edenton 

Porter, :  23 

"Posthumus":  is  quoted,  117 

Poultney,  Mr.:  60 

Powell,  William:  death  of,  mentioned,  35, 
42;  identified,  36n 

Price,  Richard:  identified,  417n-418n; 
mentioned,  417 

Primus  [horse]:  155 

Prince  of  Tunis:  250,  251n 

Pritchard,  Mrs.:  4 

Privateering:  353,  356 

Privy  Council:  grants  Henry  McCulloh 
N.C.  land,  xlvii;  rejects  court  law  with 
attachment  clause,  lix 

Proclamation  money  ("Proc."):  discussed, 
24n-25n;  mentioned,  24,  105,  106 

Property  tax:  is  passed  by  assembly,  447 

Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina:  82n 

Provincial  Congress,  First:  actions  of, 
discussed,  lxii;  mentioned,  285ed  n 

Provincial  Congress,  Second:  is  called  to 
choose  Second  Continental  Congress 
delegates,  lxiv;  JI  observes,  292,  293; 
mentioned,  326n 

Provincial  Congress,  Third:  appoints 
provincial  council,  328n;  approves 
emission  of  fiat  money,  325n;  is  dis- 
cussed by  JI,  323-324;  is  discussed  by 
Samuel  Johnston,  315,  316,  317;  meets 
in  Hillsborough,  lxviii,  lxix;  mentioned, 
lxvii;  proposes  defense  measures,  317, 
323;  rejects  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union,  lxx;  seeks  to 
appease  Regulators,  315 

Provincial  Congress,  Fourth:  adopts 
Halifax  Resolves,  lxxii,   349,  349ed   n; 


attempts  to  draft  constitution,  350, 
351,  352,  357;  life  of  delegates  to,  dis- 
cussed, 351-352;  military  preparations 
of,  discussed,  351,  353,  355-356;  Samuel 
Johnston  presides  at,  1,  348 

Provincial  Congress,  Fifth:  appoints 
committee  to  review  N.C.  statutes, 
lxxviii;  membership  composition  of, 
discussed,  422ed  n-423ed  n;  mentioned, 
361n;  Samuel  Johnston  fails  election  to, 
lxxxii,  422ed  n;  writes  state  consti- 
tution, lxxxiii-lxxxiv,  423,  424,  425 

Provincial  Congress  of  New  York:  sends 
Continental  Congress  copy  of  Josiah 
Martin  letter,  311 

Provincial  council  (N.C):  is  appointed 
by  Third  Provincial  Congress,  328n 

Public  Advertiser-,  llln 

Pucheu  (Peuckett,  Peuehue),  Mr.:  identi- 
fied, 449n;  mentioned,  448,  450 

Pugh,  Thomas:  is  court  justice,  456; 
receives  testimony  concerning  Lewel- 
ling  conspiracy,  458 

Purnell,  Miss:  42 

Purnell,  Mrs.  See  Whitechurch,  Mrs. 
Joseph 

Pye,  Roger:  signs  subscription  for  post 
rider,  304 


Q 


Quadrille:  playing  of,  129 

Quartering  Act:  is  retained  by  Reconcilia- 
tion Bill,  lxvi-lxvii 

Quebec  Act:  is  discussed  by  JI,  396-398 

Queen  Anne's  Creek  ("the  Creek"): 
identified,  218n;  mentioned,  xliii,  liii, 
liv,  175-215  passim,  250 

Queen's  Regiment  of  Dragoons:  153 

Queensberry,  Duke  of:  60 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.:  comments  on  court 
law  controversy,  lx;  notes  patriotic 
spirit  in  N.C,  lix;  visits  Edenton,  xlvi 


R 


Racoon  Company:  is  engaged  in  Charles- 
ton fighting,  412 

Rainbough,  Nancy.  See  Horniblow,  Nancy 

Rainey,  Mr.:  14 

Raleigh,  Walter:  260 

Raleigh  Register:  xxvii 

Rambler,  The:  173 

Randall,  Henry  S.:  xxvii 

Ranelagh:  35 

Rawlins,  John:  is  implicated  in  Lewelling 
conspiracy,  457-458 
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Reade,  James:  95 

Reconciliation  Bill:  discussed,  lxvi-lxvii; 
is  praised  by  JI  ,  lxvi,  309 

Recreation  and  entertainment.  See  acro- 
bat; backgammon;  billiards;  cards; 
caroling;  dancing;  fencing;  horses  and 
horse  racing;  quadrille;  singing;  whist 

Reeves,  Mr.:  15 

Regulation  movement.  See  Regulators 

Regulators:  discussed,  lxviii-lxx;  men- 
tioned, xlviii,  56ed  n,  73,  79,  82n,  247ed 
n,  344,  351n,  414,  470n;  New  York  regi- 
ment may  be  sought  to  oppose,  71; 
reaction  of  JI  and  Samuel  Johnston  to, 
discussed,  lxix;  reaction  of  N.C.  as- 
sembly to,  discussed,  59ed  n;  Samuel 
Johnston  presents  bill  for  punishing, 
57;  Third  Provincial  Congress  seeks  to 
appease,  315 

Religion:  in  N.C,  discussed,  79,  82n;  JI 
advises  Francis  Iredell,  Jr.,  on,  68;  JI 
comments  on,  8-11,  36-39,  68,  173,  195, 
208 

"Resolutions  of  the  Citizens  of  Edenton": 
discussed,  lxxxvii-lxxxviii 

Rice:  is  exempted  from  nonexportation 
decree,  279n 

Rice,  David:  signs  vestry  declaration, 
368 

Richards,  Mr.:  102,  156 

Richards,  Mrs.:  80,  102 

Richardson,  [Samuel]  :  JI  reads,  xxv, 
xlvi;  mentioned,  209,  211;  talent  of, 
praised  by  JI,  212-213 

Richmond:  identified,  454n 

Rieusset,  John:  occupies  Hayes  Gate 
House,  liii  cutline 

Rigges,  Dr.:  is  thought  to  be  "Humanus," 
60 

Rightson,  Captain:  96 

Riot  Act  [of  England] :  57 

Riot  Act,  Johnston.  See  Johnston  Riot  Act 

Rives,  W.  C:  xxvii 

Roanoke,  Port.  See  Edenton 

Roberts,  William:  signs  vestry  declara- 
tion, 368 

Robertson,  [William?] :  JI  reads,  xxv 

Rock,  Mrs.:  115,  128 

Rockingham,  [Charles] :  opposes  Tucker 
plan,  251n 

Rodney,  Henrietta:  identified,  5n;  men- 
tioned, 4 

Rodney,  Thomas:  5n 

Rogers,  Major:  is  implicated  in  Hickey 
plot,  369 

Rome:  Great  Britain  compared  to,  231- 
232 


Rome,  Mr.:  157,  177 

Rossiter,  Clinton:  is  quoted,  241n 

Rouguet,  Mr.:  is  accused  of  being  "Specta- 
tor," 60 

Rowles,  Jas.:  136,  137 

Rowles,  Mrs.  Jas.:  137 

Rowley,  Mr.:  home  of,  described,  64 

Royal  Africa  Company:  Francis  Iredell, 
Jr.,  secures  clerkship  with,  28n,  65,  67, 
76 

Royal  Highland  Emigrant  Regiment: 
Donald  McDonald  is  to  recruit  for, 
348n 

Rum:  234,280,  281 

Russians:  use  of,  against  Americans  is 
threatened,  327 

Rutherford,  Griffith:  leads  militia  army 
against  Cherokees,  416n;  mentioned, 
lxxxiii,  417 

Rutherford,  John:  identified,  343n;  men- 
tioned, 342 

Rutherford,  Thomas  ("Tom"):  identified, 
343n;  mentioned,  342 


Saddler's  Wells:  Al  Fresco  at  Vauxhall  is 
ridiculed  at,  35 

St.  John,  Lord:  60 

St.  Leonards  Church  [Bristol] :  118 

Saint-Memin,  Charles  Balthazar  Julien 
Fevret  de:  his  portrait  of  JI  pictured, 
frontispiece 

St.  Paul's  Church:  Charles  Pettigrew  is 
rector  of,  219n;  Daniel  Earl  is  rector  of, 
138n;  declaration  by  vestry  of,  367- 
368;  discussed,  xli  cutline;  mentioned, 
xli,  liv,  143n,  218n;  parish  of,  has  oldest 
charter  in  state,  xli  cutline;  pictured, 
xli;  Samuel  Johnston  is  warden  and 
vestryman  of,  xlix;  William  Nichols 
supervises  repairing  of,  xli  cutline 

St.  Tammany  (Tamminy):  Edentonians 
hold  celebration  in  honor  of,  450;  iden- 
tified, 45  In 

St.  Tammany  Society:  451n 

Salem  Gazette  [Essex  Gazette?] :  308 

Salisbury:  fear  of  British  causes  court 
cancellation  at,  lxxix;  is  site  of  district 
superior  court,  lxxviii;  JI  secures  mass 
indictments  at,  Ixxxi 

Samuel,  Sir:  80 

Saunders,  William  L.:  his  Colonial  Rec- 
ords of  North  Carolina  contains  J I 
letters,  xxxiv 

Sausers, :  344 
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Sauthier,  Claude  J.:  his  map,  mentioned, 
liii,  xli;  prepares  map  of  Edenton,  xl 

Schaw,  Janet:  19n 

Schaw,  Robert:  identified,  19n;  men- 
tioned, 15 

Schools  and  colleges.  See  Boston  Latin 
School;  Drogheda  School;  Edenton 
school;  Harvard  College 

Schulzer,  Jappy:  150 

Scotland:  her  relationship  with  Britain 
compared  to  America's,  439 

Scott, :  271 

Scott,  Captain  ("the  Capt."):  296,  299, 
300,  301 

Scottish  Highlanders.  See  Highlanders 

Scrubb,  Anne:  marries  Arthur  Iredell, 
36n 

Seamen's  Bill:  debate  over,  175 

Second  Continental  Congress.  See  Con- 
tinental Congress,  Second 

Second  Provincial  Congress.  See  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  Second 

Sectionalism:  in  N.C.  legislature,  lxxxii, 
lxxxiv;  in  Third  Provincial  Congress, 
323;  over  control  of  lower  house  of 
colonial  assembly,  xlvii 

Selwyn,  John:  joins  Arthur  Dobbs  in 
securing  N.C.  land,  21n 

Selwyn  &  Company:  identified,  21n;  men- 
tioned, 18 

Sentimental  Journey:  xlvi,  196 

Sermons  of  Mr,  Yorick,  The:  identified, 
143n;  mentioned,  143 

7th  Regiment  of  Dragoons:  153 

Shaftsbury,  Earl  of  (Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper):  biography  of,  is  read  by  JI, 
lxvi;  mentioned,  175 

Shaftsbury  Petition:  298 

Shannon,  Lord:  115 

Shaw,  Mr.:  Francis  Iredell,  Jr.,  is  to  go 
to  India  with,  28,  36,  41;  mentioned, 
43,51 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  The  Mistakes 
of  a  Night:  performance  of,  described, 
141 

Sheridan,  Mr.:  141 

Sheridan,  Thomas:  identified,  36n;  men- 
tioned, 35 

Shipping:  in  colonial  N.C,  xxxix;  through 
Edenton  port,  238-239 

Ships  and  vessels.  See  Backelor;  Bel- 
ville;  Blaiz-Castle;  Blaze  Castle;  Chris- 
tian, The;  Commerce;  Cruizer;  Eliza- 
beth; George;  Hope;  Joseph;  King 
Taminy;  Liberty;  Lydia;  Martin;  Nep- 
tune; Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Shoes:  are  ordered  from  Philadelphia, 
305,  312-313;  making  of,  mentioned, 
449 

Shute,  Bob:  48 

Siegried,  John:  xxxiv 

Singing:  178 

Sir  Charles  Grandison:  is  discussed  by 
JI,  208-209;  is  read  by  JI,  xlvi,  208 

Six  Clerks'  Office:  31 

Skinner,  William:  identified,  217n;  men- 
tioned, 57,  173 

Slaves:  British  accused  of  planning  to 
free  and  arm,  313;  British  allegedly 
encourage  revolt  by,  409,  441.  See  also 
Slaves  and  servants 

Slaves  and  servants:  Andrew,  292;  Cam, 
363;  Hamlet,  208;  Jack,  137,  178,  293; 
Peter,  451,  452n;  Sampson,  189;  Sap- 
pho, 292;  Sarah,  452;  Spencer,  33,  53, 
76;  Tom,  188,  200 

Small  government  philosophy.  See  States' 
rights  philosophy 

Small  pox:  Edentonians  meet  concerning, 
214-215;  is  among  soldiers  in  Canada, 
369;  mentioned,  132,  208,  215,  216,  217 

Smith, :  is  to  manage  theater,  42 

Smith,  Miss:  42 

Smith,  Mr.  (of  Wrington):  42 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (of  Drington?):  43, 
64 

Smith,  Adam:  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
lxxiii 

Smith,  Captain:  42 

Smith,  Joe:  64 

Smith,  John:  signs  oath  of  allegiance,  455 

Smith,  Marianna:  31 

Smith,  Robert:  identified,  217n;  is  court 
justice,  468;  is  partner  of  Joseph  Hewes. 
xliii;  is  to  accept  payments  for  hiring 
post  rider,  304;  mentioned,  173,  177, 
183,  188,  191,  192,  201,  202,  279n,  293, 
305,  306,  312,  314,  316,  362,  363,  416, 
449ed  n;  signs  subscription  for  post 
rider,  304 

Smollet, :  271 

Smuggling:  in  N.C,  discussed,  lvi;  JI 
stops  attempt  at,  lvii 

Somerset  Palace:  89 

Somersett's  Case:  20n 

South:  British  strategy  in,  discussed, 
354n 

South  Carolina:  Continental  army  quota 
set  for,  340 

South  Carolina  Constitution.  See  Consti- 
tution, South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  Gazette:  167n 
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Southcote,  Mrs.:  62 

Southern  Department  (at  Charleston): 
Charles  Lee  is  to  command,  351n 

Southern  Literary  Messenger:  ignores 
McRee's  Iredell,  xxxiii 

Spado  [dog] :  360 

Spain:  lxxxi 

Spann  (Span),  Mr.:  15, 18,  44,  128 

Spann  (Span),  Mrs.:  128 

Sparks,  Jared:  xxvii,xxix 

Sparling,  Alderman:  128 

"Spectator":  is  in  dispute  with  "Hu- 
manus,"  60 

Spectator,  The:  is  read  by  JI,  172,  173, 
175,  176;  mentioned,  74,  213,  218n 

Spencer,  Samuel:  identified,  470n 

Spikes,  Jeremiah:  is  accused  of  assault, 
366 

Stamp  Act:  Cape  Fear  customs  officials 
threatened  during  crisis  over,  lv;  Henry 
McCulloh  helps  shape,  2n;  effects  in 
Bristol  of,  discussed,  xxxviii;  is  dis- 
cussed by  JI,  258,  333-334,  372,  385- 
386,  434-435;  mentioned,  lvi,  lxxiii,  56, 
137n,  247ed  n,  280,  374,  401,  402,  404 

Standin,  Henderson:  is  theft  victim,  468 

Standley,  David:  is  court  justice,  456 

State  Records  of  North  Carolina:  contains 
JI  letters,  xxxiv 

State  v.  Copeland:  467-468 

State  v.  Legett:  463-464 

State  v.  Tyler:  462-463 

Staten,  John:  is  implicated  in  Lewelling 
conspiracy,  456-458 

States'  rights  philosophy:  dominates 
N.C.  Continental  Congress  delegation, 
lxxxiv 

Steele,  Richard:  is  read  by  JI,  xxv,  xlvi; 
writing  ability   of,   is  praised,  212-213 

Steenberger,  Mr.:  178 

Sterne,  Laurence:  his  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney read  by  JI,  xlvi;  his  Tristram 
Shandy  read  by  JI,  xlvi;  mentioned,  47, 
143n 

Stevenson,  Mr.:  116 

Stewart,   Charles:    identified,    20n;    men- 
tioned, 16 
Stonehouse,  Miss  (Mrs.  Vansittart):  47 
Stonehouse,  James:  identified,  49n;  men- 
tioned, 47 
Strangford,  Lady:  64 

Stuart,  John:  identified,  416n 

Stuart,  John,  Earl  of  Bute.  See  Bute, 
Earl  of 

Sturgeon,  Major:  155 


Suffolk,  Virginia:  Edentonians  establish 
postal  service  with,  304;  is  occupied  by 
British,  lxxx 

Sugar  Act:  lv,  lvi,  lvii 

Sullivan,  General:  368 

Sullivan's  Island:  attack  on,  413n 

Summary  View:  lxiii 

Suspicious  Husband,  The:  4 

Suton,  Captain:  342 

Swain,  David  L.:  aids  McRee  in  obtaining 
JI  Papers,  xxvii-xxviii;  mentioned, 
xxix,  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv;  preserves 
historical  papers,  xxvii 

Swann:  is  prominent  family,  xxxix 

Sweden:  revolution  in,  discussed  by  JI, 
181-182;  rise  of  Gustavus  III  in,  dis- 
cussed, 218n 

Swift,  [Jonathan]  :  67 


Tanyard:  is  shown  on  Sauthier  map,  xli 

Tar:  is  to  be  shipped  from  Edenton,  276, 
278;  mentioned,  319 

Tar  River:  lxxix 

Tarborough:  loyalists  are  engaged  near, 
344-345 

Tatler,  The:  copies  of,  requested  by  JI, 
74;  mentioned,  172 

Taverns:  conditions  of,  discussed,  445n 

Tea  Act:  crisis  over,  mentioned,  lvii;  JI 
discusses  crisis  over,  377-383;  men- 
tioned, lviii 

Tennis  Court  Coffee-House:  18 

Tenures  (of  Littleton):  is  read  by  JI,  172, 
174,  175,  176,  179 

Theater:  in  London,  discussed,  35 

Third  Provincial  Congress:  See  Provincial 
Congress,  Third 

Thomas,  Mr:  89-90 

Thompson,  General:  is  involved  in  Cana- 
dian battle,  368 

Thompson,  Skeffington:  discussed,  296- 
297;  identified,  8n;  letter  of,  7 

Thomson,  Mr.:  224 

Ticonderoga:  417 

Tobacco  and  snuff  factory:  is  at  Edenton, 
xli 

Todd,  Captain:  73,  78,  79,  80,  81 

Tomlinson's  Store  ("Tomlinsons  Store"): 
286 

Tories.  See  Loyalists 

Town  Creek:  loyalists  gather  at,  344 

Townshend,  [Charles]  ("Lord  Town- 
shend"):  115,  140 
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Townshend  Revenue  Act:  increases 
hostility  toward  customs  service,  lv; 
mentioned,  lix;  taxes  levied  by,  men- 
tioned lvi,  lvii,  338n 

Trade  and  commerce:  between  N.C.  and 
Jamaica,  discussed,  29-30,  33,  53;  in 
colonial  N.C,  discussed,  xxxix;  refer- 
ences to,  18,  220n.  See  also  Edenton: 
customs  records  of 

Travel:  dangers  of,  mentioned,  82n; 
reference  to,  lxxix 

Travels  Through  The  States  of  North 
America  and  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  during  the  Years 
1795, 1796,  and  1797:  66n 

Treatise  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places:  is 
quoted  from,  269;  identified,  274n 

Treaty  of  Paris  ("Treaty  of  Peace"): 
lxxxvi-lxxxvii 

Trenchard,  John:  his  Cato's  Letters,  dis- 
cussed 241n 

Trinity  Church  (Boston):  233n 

Tristram  Shandy:  is  read  by  JI,  xlvi; 
mentioned,  196 

[Trotrock?],Mr.:  162 

True  History:  is  read  by  JI,  xlvi;  men- 
tioned, 250 

Tryon,  William  ("the  Governor"):  believes 
smuggling  small  problem  in  N.C,  lvi; 
comments  on  law  licensing  system, 
56n;  defeats  Regulators  at  Alamance, 
71n;  grants  JI  law  license,  55;  has  map 
of  Edenton  made,  xl;  identified,  13n;  is 
succeeded  by  Josiah  Martin,  93n;  men- 
tioned, lxiv,  12,  16,  247ed  n,  315,  343n, 
369 

Tryon's  Palace.  See  Governor's  Palace 

Tucker,  Josiah:  identified,  251n;  men- 
tioned, 249;  plan  of,  discussed,  251n 

Turner,  David:  364,365 

Turpentine:  319 

Tuscarora  War  of  1711-1713:  137n 

Tuscaroras:  Indian  Woods  area  of  Bertie 
County  is  set  aside  for,  137n 

Tyler,  David:  testifies  in  trial  of  John 
Lewelling,  459ed  n 

Tyler,  William:  identified,  463n;  is  impli- 
cated in  Lewelling  conspiracy,  456- 
457;  is  indicted  for  misprision  of  trea- 
son, 462-463 

Tyndal,Mrs.:  42 


U 


University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine: 
xxvii 


V 


Vail:  is  prominent  family,  xlv 

Vail,  Edward:  219n 

Vail,  Ned:  identified,  219n;  is  involved  in 

mob  attack,   341ed  n;   mentioned,  187, 

199 

Vandewater, :  353 

Vansittart,  Mrs.  (Miss  Stonehouse):  47 

Vaughan,  Benjamin:  36n 

Vaughan,  Samuel:  attempts  to  bribe  Duke 

of  Grafton,  35;  identified,  36n 
Vaughn,  Mrs.  Charles:  140 
Vaun,  John:   is   early  operator  of  Horni- 

blow's  Tavern,  217n 
Vesey,  Mr.:  4 

Vestry  Act  of  1701:  xli  cutline 
Vestry  declaration  (of  St.  Paul's  Church), 

367-368 
Virgil:  is  quoted,  358;  is  read  by  JI,  xlvi; 

mentioned,  132,  133,  223,  229 
Virginia:   appeal   by,  for  general  colonial 

congress,    mentioned,    lxi;     cession    of 

western   lands   by,  mentioned,  lxxxvii; 

Continental    army  quota   set   for,   340; 

Joseph  Hewes  acts  in  conjunction  with 

delegates  of,  concerning  independence, 

349ed  n 
Virginia  Convention:   Charles  Lee  letter 

to  president  of,  mentioned,  413 


W 


Wade,  Captain:  identified,  32n;  is  com- 
promise winner  for  master  of  cere- 
monies at  Bath,  31,  35 

Wade,  George  ("Field-General  Wade"): 
32n, 35 

Waldeckers:  are  used  by  British,  359 

Wales:  Princess  Dowager  of,  90 

Walpole,  H.:  his  Lives  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  is  read  by  JI,  xlvi;  his  Lives 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  mentioned, 
175;  JI  reads,  xxv 

Walpole,  Robert:  identified,  233n;  men- 
tioned, 231 

Walton,  Captain,  184 

Walton,  Pelatiah:  signs  vestry  declara- 
tion, 368 

Warburton:  is  home  for  Anne  and  Hannah 
Johnston,  88n 

Warmly  Company:  32 

Washington,  George:  forwards  JI  letter 
to  customs  commissioners,  Ixii,  327, 
346,  354;  his  circular  letter  to  governors 
is  supported  by  Edenton ians,  Ixxxviii; 
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mentioned,  Ixxxix;  murder  of,  is  plotted, 
369 

Way te,  Mrs.:  140 

Wealth  of  Nations:  lxxiii 

Webb, :  has  horse  in  race,  204 

Weeks,  Stephen  B.:  praises  letter-writing 
skills  of  JI,  xxv-xxvi 

Weld,  Dr.:  61,  66n,  141 

Weld,  Dick:  8 

Weld,  Eliza  (Eliza  Kerr,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Kerr)  ("Lizzy"):  has  child,  127;  Mar- 
garet Macartney  is  bridesmaid  to,  63; 
marries  Isaac  Weld,  63;  mentioned,  47, 
48,61,62,115 

Weld,  Isaac:  identified,  66n;  marries 
Eliza  Kerr,  63;  mentioned,  127 

Weld,  Mrs.  Isaac.  See  Weld,  Eliza 

Wells, :  63 

West,  Betsey:  208,  216 

West,  Nancy:  191,  201 

Wheat:  embargo  on,  130 

Wheeler,  John:  xxvii 

Whist:  playing  of,  222 

White,  Henry:  copy  of  Josiah  Martin 
letter  to,  is  sent  Edenton  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  313 

Whitechurch,  Jem:  43 

Whitechurch,  Joseph  ("Joe"):  42,  64 

Whitechurch,  Mrs.  Joseph  (Mrs.  Purnell): 
42,64 

Wigton,  Lady:  described,  61 

Wigton,  Lord  (Lord  Fleming):  35,  61 

Wilcox  (Willcocks),  Mrs.:  4,  7 

Wildman,  William.  See  Barrington,  Vis- 
count 

Wilkinson,  Mr.:  364 

Willcocks,  Mrs.  See  Wilcox,  Mrs. 


Willes,  Chief  Justice  (father):  113 

Willes,  Judge  (son):  presides  over  Daw- 
son-Kennedy  court  case,  113 

Williams, :  369 

Williams,  Elizabeth.  See  Johnston,  Eliza- 
beth 

Williams,  John:  identified,  445n;  men- 
tioned, 444 

Williams,  Robert:  identified,  20n;  men- 
tioned, 16 

Williams,  Stephen:  240 

Williamsburg,  Virginia  ("Wmsburgh"): 
meeting  of  merchants  at,  mentioned, 
222;  Penelope  Johnston  is  educated  at, 
88n 

Williamson,  Miss:  is  witness  in  Dawson 
v.  Kennedy,  112 

Williamson,  Hugh:  lxxxvii 

Wilmington:  is  site  of  district  superior 
court,  lxxviii;  JI  and  Samuel  Johnston 
practice  law  in,  li;  patriots  of,  urge 
convening    of   provincial    congress,    lxi 

Wilson,  James:  lxxiii 

Windsor:  Jean  Blair,  Hannah  Iredell,  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Johnston  take  refuge  at, 
lxxx;  JI  and  Samuel  Johnston  practice 
law  in,  li 

Wingfield:  is  home  of  Richard  Brownrigg, 
xliii 

Winton,  town  of:  identified,  344n 

Woodfall,  :   his  Public  Advertiser 

carries  letters  of  Junius,  11  In 

Woodward,  Dr. :  168 

Worth,  Mr.:  173,  177, 184,  210,  294 

Wright,  John:  is  exempted  from  militia 
service,  462 
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Dr.  Don  Higginbotham 

Dr.  Higginbotham  is  an  authority  on  the 
military  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 
His  first  book,  Daniel  Morgan:  Revolutionary 
Rifleman,  was  published  in  1961  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Early  American  History  and  Culture. 
A  decade  later  his  book,  The  War  of  American 
Independence:  Military  Attitudes,  Policies, 
and  Practice,  1763-1789,  was  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  Reviewer  Larry  R. 
Gerlach  called  it  "a  tour  de  force;  a  masterful 
synthesis  and  a  pioneering  study  that  will 
serve  as  the  point  of  departure  for  all  sub- 
sequent work  in  the  field."  In  1974  he  and 
Kenneth  Nebenzahl  collaborated  in  producing 
Rand  McNally's  Atlas  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  narrative  text  being  the  responsi- 
bility of  Dr.  Higginbotham.  His  articles  are 
too  numerous  to  list,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  "James  Iredell's  Efforts  to  Preserve  the 
First  British  Empire,"  published  in  the 
Spring,  1972,  issue  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review,  won  the  Robert  D.  W. 
Connor  Award  for  the  Review's  best  article 
in  the  year's  competition. 

The  Fresno,  California,  native  received  his 
A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity. He  studied  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska prior  to  completing  requirements  for 
his  Ph.D.  at  Duke  University.  After  holding 
teaching  positions  at  Duke,  the  College  of 
William  and  Mar/,  Longwood  College,  and 
Louisiana  Sta??  University,  Dr.  Higgin- 
botham joined  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Car^M'W/A  at  Chapel  Hill.  During  the 
academic  year  1975-1976  he  was  visiting 
professor  at  West  Point.  In  1976  he  was 
named  to  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  American 
Historical  Review. 
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